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In his first year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 
duke came to the [vacant] seat. 

Chung-sun Meeh joined Lwan Yin of Tsin, Hwa. Yuen of 
Sung, Ning Chih of Wei, an officer of Ts‘aou, an officer 
of Keu, an officer of Choo, an officer of T‘&ug, and an 
officer of Seeh, in besieging P l ang-shing in Sung. 

In summer, Han Keueh of Tsin led an army, and invaded 
Ch‘ing. Chung-sun Meeh joined Ts‘uy Ch‘oo of Ts‘e, 
an officer of Ts‘aou, an officer of Choo, and an officer of 
K‘e, and halted, [with their forces], in Tsang. 

In autumn, the Kung-tsze Jin-foo of Ts‘oo led a force, and 
made an incursion into Sung. 

In the ninth month, on Sin-yew, the king [by] Heaven’s 
[grace] died. 

The viscount of Choo came to Loo on a court-visit. 

In winter, the marquis of Wei sent the Kung-sun P‘eaou to 
Loo on a visit of friendly inquiries. So did the marquis 

r r_* _j o«*_v:_ * 


of Tsin send Seun Ying. 

‘ Uuke Seang.’ 


Title or this Book. 

Duke Seang’a name waa Woo(^-). He was 
the son of duke Ch'ing, and as wc learn from 
the Chuen after IX. 6, at the time of his acces¬ 
sion was only 4 years old. His mother was not 
the daughter of Ts'e, of whose marriage with 
Cli-iDg we have an account in his 14th year, but 
of a Sze (]([]), a lady of IC‘e, whose death ap¬ 
pear* in the 4th year. His posthumous title 
Seang denotes—‘ Successful in his conduct of 


affair* (gj ^ Q 


IV 


Seang’s 1st year synchronized with the I4th 
of king Keen J); the 1st of Taou (^) 
of T sin ; the 10th of Ling (eg,) of Ts'e; the 5th 
of Heen (J^) of Wei ; the 20th of King of 
Ts'ae; the 13tli of Ch'ing (Jg£) of Ch'ing; the 

6th of Ch'ing of Ts*aon; the 27th of Ch'ing 
of Clrin; theGothof H wan of K'e;the4thof P*ing 
of Suug; the 5th of King (Jp*) of Ta*fo; 
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the 19th of Kurtg ^it ) of Ts'oo ; and the 14th 
of Show-mung of Woo ( 

Par. 1. See on VIII. 1.1; et al. 

Par. 2. The Cbnen aavs:—‘This year, in 
spring, on Ke-liae, there was the siege of P‘5ng- 
sliing. It did not now belong to Sung;—the 
text calls it Sung’s retrospectively. At this 
time [the States] were pnnishing Tu Shill for 
Sung, and therefore the city is called Sung’s, 


and moreover the text would not sanction the 
exaltation of a rebel. The language has respect 
to the wishes of Sung [in the matter]. 

‘ P'ftng-sliing surrendered to Tsin, and the 
people of Tsin took the five great officers of 
Sung who were in it back with them, and placed 
them in Hoo-k'ew. The troops of Ts‘e were 
not present at [the siege of] P'ftng-shing, which 
Tsin thought was a ground for punishing [that 
State], and in the 2d month the eldest son of 
[the marquis of] Ts'e became a hostage in Tsin.’ 

According to Tso-she’s own remarks in the 
above Chuen,.the ^ before in this 

par. is Confucius’ own,—an instance not of his 
pruning, but of his correcting pencil. But the 
reasons for his view are very shadowy. Ts‘oo 
had not tak$n P‘&ng-shing from Sung, and ap¬ 
propriated it to itself. King Kung had indeed 
placed Yu Shih in it, as a thorn in the side of 
Sang, and had supplied him with a force to en¬ 
able him to maintain his position, bnt he had 
not made him its ruler with the title of baron, 
or viscount, or any higher dignity. Nothing 
had occurred which should make the historio¬ 
graphers not speak of the city as Sung’s. 

Par. 3. Tsftng was a city of Ch'ing,—in the 
pres. Suy Chow, dep. Kwei-tih. It must not 
be confounded with the State of Tailng, V. xiv. 
2; ttal For J|^ Kung-yang has and for 

The Chuen says;—•’In summer, in the 5th 
month, Han Keueh and Scua Yen of Tsin 
invaded Ch'ing, with the forces of [several of] 
the States, and entered its outer suburbs. They 
defeated its infantry near the Wei. At this 
time the armies of the [other] States were halt¬ 
ing at Ts&ng, waiting for the army of Tsin. 
When that came from Ch'ing, it made a junction 
with them, and made an incursion into Tseaou-e 
of Ts'oo, and into CU‘in The marquis of Tsin 
and the marquis of Wei remained in Ts'eib, to 
render any aid that might be needed.’ 

Chaou P'&ng-fei says on this paragraph:— 
*T8in, as chief among the States, invaded 
Ch'ing many times. The reason why it thought 


it necessary to maintain its grasp of it with the 
forces of the other States was not the strength 
of Ch'ing, but the fear of Ts'oo. Had there 
been no Ts'oo to come to the help of Ch'ing, 
Tsin might have penetrated to its outer suburbs 
with a small force. The manner in which it 
now took its measures in reference to Ch'ing 
may be pronounced prudent and skilful. With 
Han Keueh alone attacking the capital of Ch'ing 
in front, and the soldiers of the five States 
ready to succour him in the rear, if the forces 
of Ts'oo did not come forth, the single Han 
Keueh was abundantly able to take the city; 
if they did come forth, the armies of the five 
States were sufficient to fight them without 
fear. These arrangements showed the care 
with which Tsin made use of the other States, 
and did not lightly expose their people in bat¬ 
tle. Therefore the sage by the terms “in¬ 
vaded ” and “ halted ” indicated his admiration 
of its measures in dealing with the offending 
Ch'ing Expositors, regarding only the state¬ 
ment in the next paragraph, that an array of 
Ts'oo made an incursion into Sung, say that the 
States halted at Ts&ng to save Sung. But it 
was not till the autumn that Ts'oo made that 
incursion ;—how should the States have halted 
here beforehand with a view to save Sung? 
Such a view shows no consideration of the order 
of the paragraphs. Moreover, Ts&ng was in the 
territory of Ch'ing;—would they have halted in 
Ch'ing to save Sung ? ’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, Tsze- 
sin of Ts'oo went to succour Ch'ing, and made 
an incursion on Leu and Lew of Sung. Tsze-jen 
of Ch'ing made an incursion into Sung, and 
took K'euen-k'ew.’ 

For. 5. This was king Keen (|§|)- Ho was 
succeeded by bis sou, king Ling (%gg)- 

Par. 6. Tso-she says this visit was ‘proper,’ 
—to congratulate, I suppose, the child-marquis 
on his accession. 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—* In winter Tsse- 
sliuh of Wei, and Che Woo-tsze of Tsin, came 
to Loo, with friendly inquiries; which was 
proper. On the accession of any prince, smaller 
States appeared [by their princes] at his court, 
and larger ones sent friendly missions;—for the 
continuance of their friendship, and cementing 
their good faith, to take counsel on affairs, and 
to repair deficiencies. These were the greatest 
of ceremonies.’ 

These courtesies to Loo, it must be supposed, 
were sent before the States had heard the news 
of the king’s death, because after such an event 
there was an intermission for a time of those 
observances. 
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II. 1 In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, there was the burial of king Keen. 

2 An army of Ch £ ing invaded Sung. 

3 In summer, in the fifth month, on Kang-yin, [duke Chfing’s] 

wife, the lady Keang, died. 

4 In the sixth month, on Kang-shin, Ivwan, earl of Ch‘ing, 

died. 

5 An army of Tsin, an army of Sung, and Ning Chih of Wei, 

made an incursion into Ch‘ing. 
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6 In autumn, in the seventh month, Cbung-sun Meelt had 

a meeting with Seun Ying of Tsin, Hwa Yuen of Sung, 
Sun Lin-foo of Wei, an officer of Ts‘aou, and an officer 
of Choo, in Ts'eih. 

7 On Ke-ch‘ow, we buried our duchess, Ts‘e Keang. 

8 Shuh-sun P‘aou went to Sung. 

9 In winter, Chung-sun Meeh had a meeting with Seun i ing 

of Tsin, Ts‘uy Ch‘oo of Ts‘e, Hwa Yuen of Sung, Sun 
Lin-foo of Wei, an officer of Ts‘aou, an officer of Choo, 
an officer of T‘ang, an officer of Seeh, and an officer of 
Little Choo, in Ts‘eih, when they proceeded to wall 
Hoo-laou. 

10 Ts‘oo put to death' its great officer, the Kung-tsze Shin. 


Par. 1. This barial, 5 mouths After death, 
was sooner than ‘the rule ’ prescribed. 

Par. 2. Aec. to Tso, this ‘invasion’ was 
merely ‘an incursion,’ at the command of Ts‘oo. 

[The Ohuen appends here:—The marquis of 
Ts - e invaded Lae, the people of which sent 
Ching Yu-tsze to bribe Suh Sha-wei [Chief 
eunuch in Ts‘eJ with a hundred choice horses 
and as many oxen. On this the army of Ta’e 
returned. From this the superior man might 
know that duke Ling of Ts‘e was indeed ling 
(A play on the meaning of the term as a post¬ 
humous epithet)].’ 

Par. 3. This was duke Ch'ing’s wife proper, 
called the ‘wife-mother ftf ')' of duke 

Seang. The Chuen says:—‘Before this, Muh 
Keang [Duke Ch'ing’s mother] had caused 
some tine kea trees to be chosen, to make for 
herself a coffin and a sung lute. Ke W&n-tsze 
now took the colfin to bury Ts‘e Keang in. 
The superior man will pronounce this proceed¬ 
ing contrary to propriety. Propriety admits of 
nothing unreasonable. A wife should nourish 
her mother-in-law;—nothing could be more un¬ 
reasonable than to take from the mother-in-law 
to supply the wife. The ode (She, IU. iii. ode 
II. 9.) says, 

“There is indeed a wise man;— 

I tell him good words, 

And he yields to them the practice of 
docile virtue.” 

But Ke-sun in this showed himself not wise. 
And [Ts-e] Keang was the duke’s mother. The 
ode (She, IV. i. Bk. U. ode IV.), says, 

“With spirits and sweet spirits. 

To present to our deceased parents, 

And in supply for all ceremonies;— 

Very abundant is the blessing conferred 
upon us.”’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘Duke Ch ing of I 
Cb'ing was ill. and Tsze-sze begged him to ease i 


his shoulder upon Tsin, but he said, “For the 
sake of Cluing, the ruler of Ts'oo received an 
arrow in his eye. It ws9 for me he underwent 
this, and for no other man. If I revolt from 
him, I oast away hia efforts in our behslf and 
my own promise ;—who in such acasc would care 
for my friendship? It is for you, my officers, 
to save me from such a course.” In autumn, in 
the 7th pionth, on Kkng-shiu, Kwsn, earl of 
Ching, died.’ 

In this last sentence of the Chuen, King- 
shin, the day of the earl’s death, is said to have 
been in the 7th month, and not in the 6th as in 
the text. And the Chuen mnat be correct, for 
King-yin of par. 3 being in the 5th month, there 
cannot have been a King-shin day in the 6th. 
Acc. to Too’s scheme of the calendar, King-shiu 
wns the 9th day of the 7th month. 

There is no mention subsequently of the 
burial of the earl of Ching; ‘because,’ aec. to 
K‘aou K‘ang, ‘ he hud joined the party of Ts‘oo, 
and the other States therefore did not observe 
the usual measures at his funeral.’ 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘At this time, 
Tsze-han [of Ching] hr.d charge of the State, 
Tsze-sze was chief minister, and Tsze-kwoh was 
minister of War. All the other great officers 
wished to give in the adhesion of the State to 
Tsin, but Tsze-sze said, “ The charge to us offi¬ 
cers is not yet changed.”’ 

Tsin was now taking advantage of the death 
of the earl of Ching to attack the State. The 
other officers wanted to submit to it, but Tsze- 
sze held that the charge of the deceased earl, 
that they should adhere to Ts’oo, was binding 
on them, till his successor should give them 
different instructions, and it was too early for 
him to have done sc. To attack a State when 
suffering from the death of its ruler was con¬ 
trary to the rule and practice of those times. 
The commentators, have much to say on this 
point. 
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I'ar. 6. The Chnen says:—‘This meeting at 
Ts-eih was to consult in reference to Ch‘ing. 
Jiang Ilten-tszc (Jleeh) proposed that they 
should fortify Hoo-laou. to bring a pressure to 
bear on Ch‘ing. Che Woo-tsze said, ‘‘Good, 
At the meeting in Tsftng(the year before), you 
[mentioned] some remarks of the minister TVuy 
which you had heard; and now he is not here. 
Neither have T-ang, Sixth, and Little Ohoo 
come *11 in consequence of TVe’s [disaffec¬ 
tion], and to the grief of my ruler. I will 
report tlie thing to him, and we will ask Ts‘e 
[to join in the fortification]. If it accede, and 
we give notice accordingly, the merit will be 
yonra. If it do not accede, our business will lie 
in Ts“e. This proposal of yours is for the 
happiness of all the States. Not our ruler on¬ 
ly is indebted to you for it.’’ ’ 

Far. 7. The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of 
Ts‘e made the wives of all his great officers of 
his own surname come to Loo to attend the 
funeral. He sent for the viscount of Lae also 
to come; but lie was not present. Un this ac¬ 
count Gan Joh walled Tung-yang to exert a 
pressure on Lite.’ 


Par. 8. Slmh-sun P'.mn,—see the Chuen on 
VIII. xvi. 14. Tsosays:—‘Thisfriendly mission 
of Miih-slmh (P‘aou) to Sung was to open com¬ 
munications between it and the young marquis.’ 

Par. 9. Little Choo;—see V. vii. 2. The 
Chuen says:—-In winter there was a second 
meeting at TVeili, when Ts‘uy Woo-tsze of Ts-e, 
and great officers of T‘ang, Sbeh, and little Choo 
were all present, in consequence of the words of 
Che Woo-tsze [at the former meeting]. They 
then proceeded to fortify Hoo-laou, and the 
people of ChHug tendered their submission [to 
Tsin].’ Hoo-laou was a city which had belonged 
to Chdng, but was now held by Tsin. It was in 
the pres. dis. of Sze-shwuy, dept. K’ae-fung. 
The K‘ang-he editors say that the fortifying of 
this city was ‘ grasping Oh‘ing by the throat, so 
that it could not look towards the south.’ 

Par. 10. The Chuen says:—‘The Knng-tsze 
Shin of Ts‘oo was marshal of the right, and by 
means of the bribes which he received from 
many of the small States exercised a pressure on 
Tsze-chung and Tsze-sin till the people of Ts‘oo 
put him to death. Hence the language of tho 
text, “Ts‘oo put to death its great officer, the 
Kung-tsze Shin.”’ 
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III. 1 In the [duke’a] third year, in spring, the Kung-tsze Ying- 
ts 4 e of Ts‘oo led a force and invaded Woo. 

2 The duke went to Tsin. 

3 In summer, in the fourth month, on Jin-seuh, the duke 

and the marquis of Tsin made a covenant in Chang-ch‘oo. 

4 The duke arrived from Tsin. 

5 In the sixth month, the duke had a meeting with the vis¬ 

count of Shen, the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, 
the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ch‘ing, the viscount of 
Keu, the viscount of Choo, and Kwang, heir-son of Ts‘e; 
and on Ke-we they made a covenant together at Ke-tsih. 

6 The marquis of Ch'in sent Yuen IOeaou to be present at 

the meeting. 

7 On Mow-yin, Shuh-sun P‘aou, and the great officers of the 

various princes, made a covenant with Yuen K‘eaou of 
Ch‘in. 

8 In autumn, the duke arrived from the meeting. 

9 In winter, Seun Ying of Tsin led a force, and invaded Heu. 

Par. 1. We have here the commencement, of was so much distressed, that he fell into mental 
those hostilities between Ts‘oo and Woo, which trouble, and died.’ 

did more than all the power of the northern Parr. 2—4. Tso says that this court-visit was 
States to repress the growth of TsHio. Tsin made as being proper on the duke’s accession to 
had fostered the jealousy and ambition of Woo, the State. Of course the child was in the hands 
until Ts‘oo saw that the most prudent course for of his ministers, and did as they directed him. 
itself was to take the initiative in making war. HU guide at this time was Chung-sun Meeh. 

The Chuen says:—‘This spring, Tsze-chung As the duke had gone to the capital of Tsin, 
of Ts‘oo invaded Woo with an army selected and the name of the place where the marquis 
for the purpose. He subdued Kew-tsze, and and he covenanted is given, it is supposed by 
proceeded as far as mount Hang. Thence he Too that the latter had courteously left the city, 
sent TSng Leaou to make an incursion into the and inet his young guest outside. Hence Ying- 
country, with a force of MOO men, wearing buff- tub says that Chang-eh ‘00 was a place near the 
coats lacquered as if made of strings, and 3,000, wall of the capital of Tsin. 
whose coats were covered witli silk. The people The Chuen says:—‘At the covenant in Chang- 

of Woo intercepted and attacked him. Titng ch‘oo, Ming Heen-tsze directed the duke, who 
Leaou himself was taken, and of the men whose bowed with his head to the ground. Che Woo- 
buff-coats looked as if made of strings only 80 tsze said, “The son of Heaven is alive; and for 
escaped, and of the others only 300. Tsze-chung your ruler to bow his head to the ground be- 
had returned [to Ying]; and three days after he lore him makes my ruler afraid.” Heen-tsze 
had drunk his arrival [in the ancestral temple], replied, “ Considering how our poor State stands 
the people of Woo invaded Ts‘ 00 , and took there in the east, in proximity to our enemies, 
Kea. Kea was a good city, as Tiing Leaou was all our ruler’s hope is in yours;—dare he but 
a good officer of Ts‘oo. Superior men observed j bow his head to the ground?”’ 
that what Tsze-chung gained in this expedition J [The Chuen appends here:—‘K‘e He (seethe 
was not equal to what he lost. The people of ! Chuen after V11J. xviii.3^ asked leave to resign 
Ts‘oo on this account blamed Tsze-chung, who his office on account of age. The marquis of 
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Tain asked him about his successor, and he re¬ 
commended fleae Hoo, who was his enemy. 
Huo, however, died, as he waa about to be ap¬ 
pointed, and the. marquis consulted He again. 
He replied, “ Woo (his own son) may do.” 
About the same time Yahg-sheh Chih died, and 
the marquis asked He »ho should take his 
place, when he replied, “Ch‘ih (Chili’s son) will 
do.” Accordingly K‘e Woo was appointed tran¬ 
quillizer of the army of the centre, ajid Yang- 
sbeh Cli4K assistant to him. 

The superior man will say that K‘e He thus 
showed himself capable of pattingforward good 
men. He recommended his enemy;—evidefitly 
no flatterer; he got his own son appointed;— 
but from no partiality; he advanced his subordi¬ 
nate;—but with no partizausiiip. -One of the 
Books of Sbang (Shoo, V. iv. It) says, 

“ Without partiality, and without deflection, 

Broad and long is the royal path 

—words which may be applied to K*e He. 
Heac Hoo, was recommended; K'e Woo got his 
position; and Pih-hwa (Yang-sheli Ch'Lh) got 
his office:—in the filling up of one office three 
things were accomplished. He was indeed able 
to put forward good men. Good himself, he 
could put forward those who were like him. 
The ode (She, II. vi. ode X. 4) says, 

•‘They have the ability. 

And right is it their actions should 
show it; ”— 

so was it with K‘e He!’] 

Par. 5 Ke-tsih was in Tsin,—in the north¬ 
east of the pres. dep. of Kwang-p‘ing, Chih-le. 
The Chuen says:—-‘In consequence of the 
submission of Ch‘ing, and wishing to cultivate 
the friendship of Woo, Tsin proposed to call a 
meeting of the States, and therefore [the marquis] 
aent Sze Kae to inform Ts‘e, saying, “My ruler 
has sent me, because of tne difficulties of every 
year, and the want of preparation against evils 
that may arise, [to say that] he wishes to have 
an interview with his brethren, to consult about 
the case of States that are not in harmony with 
us, and begs your lordship to come to it. He 
has sent me to beg a convenant with you.” The 
marquis of Ts‘e wanted to refuse, but felt the 
difficulty of appearing to be among the discord¬ 
ant, and made a covenant [with Kas], beyoud 
the E. In the 6th month, the duke met duke 
K‘ing of Slien and the various princes; and on 
Ke-wc they made a covenant together at Ke- 
tsih. The marquis of Tsin sent Seun Hwuy to 
meet the viscount of Woo on the Hwae, who, 
however, did not come [to the meeting].’ 

Most of the critics condemn this covenant on 
the ground that it was derogatory to the king 
to associate his representative, the viscount of 
Siien. in it. Too,' however, and others think 
the viscount may have been specially commis¬ 
sioned to take part in it, to establish the leader¬ 
ship of duke Taou among the States. The 
heir-son of Ts‘e was a hostage in Tsin (see on 
i. 2), and was therefore present at the meeting. 

Parr. 6, 7. Here is another proof that the 
power orTs'oo had received a check, and that 
the States which had adhered to it were now 
seeking the alliance of Tsin. The Omen says: 

1 sze-sin of Ts'oo, being made chief minister 
of the State, was exoroitant in his desire [for 
bribes] from the small States. [In conse¬ 


quence], duke Chlng of Cli'in sent Yuen K'Saou 
to she meeting [of the States], to seek for re¬ 
conciliation anti peace. The marquis of Tsin 
made Ho Tsoo-foo inform the princes of It. In 
the autumn, Shah-sun P‘aou and the great 
officers of the [other] States made a covenant 
with Yuen K'eoon;—on Clffin’s thus begging to 
tender its submission.’ No stress is to be laid 
oo the two in'p. 7, as Kuh and Kung would 
do. 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘Yang-kan, a 
brother of tbe marquis of Tsin, having thrown 
the ranks into confusion at K'euh-leung (near 
Ke-tsih), Wei Keang (marshal of the anny of 
the centre) executed his charioteer. The mar¬ 
quis was angry, and said to Yang-sheb Chflh, 
“We assembled the States for our glory, and 
now this execution has been done on Yang-kan; 
—the disgraoe is extreme. You must put Wei 
Keang to death without fail.” Chih replied, 
“ Keang is not a man of double purpose. He 
will avoid no difficulty iu the service of his 
ruler, aod will evade no punishment due to any 
offence he may commit. He will be here to 
state his case; why should you send such an 
order about him?” When he had done, Wei 
Keang arrived, gave a written statement to one 
of tbe [marquis’s] attendants, and was about to 
fall upon his sword, but was stopped by Sze 
Fang and Chang Laou. The marquis read the 
statement, which said, “ Formerly, being in 
want of servants, you gave to me this office of 
| marshal. I have heard that in a host submia- 
| sion to orders is the soldier’s duty, and that 
I when the business of the army may require 
the infliction of death, not to shrink from in¬ 
flicting it is the officer’s reverential duty. Your 
lordship had assembled the States, end I dared 
not but discharge my reverential duty. If your 
lordship’s soldiers had failed in their duty, and 
your officers in theirs, the offence would have 
been extreme. I was afraid that the death which 
I should inenr would also extend to Yang-kan; 
I do not dare to escape from the consequences 
of guilt, for I was unable to give the necessary 
instructions previously, and proceeded to use the 
axe. My offence is heavy, and I dare not shrink 
from accepting the due, so as to enrage your 
mind. Allow me to return, and die at the hands 
of the minister of Crime-” 

The duke ran out barefoot, saying, “I spoke 
out of my love for my brother; yon punished in 
accordance with military law. I was not able 
to instruct i jy brother, which made him violate 
your great orders;—that was my fault; do not 
you render it still heavier. Let me presume to 
request this of you.” The marquis [now] con¬ 
sidered that Wei Keang was sble by bis use of 
punishments to aid [in the govt, of] the people. 
When then they returned from the service, be 
gave him a feast of ceremony, and rrsde him 
assistant-commander of the new army]. Chang 
Laou was made marshal of the army of the 
centre, and Sze Foo was made scout-master.’ 

There follows another brief notice:—‘The 
Kung-tsze Ho-ke, minister of War of Ts‘oo, 
made an incursion into Ch'in, because of the 
revolt of that State].' 

Par.!). The Chuen says-.—‘Duke Ling of 
Hcu adhered to Ts'oo, and was not present at 
the meeting in Ke-tsih. In winter Che Woo- 
tsze of Tsin led a force, and invaded Heu.’ 
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IV. I In the [dukes] fourth year, in spring, in the king’s third 
month, Woo, marquis of Ch‘in, died. 

2 In summer, Shuh-sun P‘aou went to Tsin. 

3 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Mow-tsze, [duke 

Ch‘ing’s] wife, the lady Sze, died. 

4 There was the burial of duke Chdng of Ch‘in. 
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5 In the eighth month, on Sin-hae, we buried our duchess, 

Ting Sze. 

6 In winter, the duke went to Tsin. 

7 A body of men from Ch‘in laid siege to the capital of Tun. 


Par. 1. The (Jhuen says:—‘This spring, the ■ 
army of Ts‘oo, in consequence of the revolt of ] 
Cli'in, was still in Fan-yang. Han Heen-tsze 
was troubled about it, and said in the court [of 
Tsin], “When king Wttn led on the revolted 
States of Yin to serve Show, he knew the time, 
It Is different now with our course. Alaal” 
In the 3d month, duke Ch'ing of Ch‘in died; 
and when the people of Ts oo, who were then 
about to invade Ch'in, heard of the event, they 
stayed their movement. Nevertheless, the people 
of Cli'in would not hearken to Ts-oo’s commands. 
When Taang Woo-chung heard of it, he said, 
‘•ChUn, thus refusing to submit to Ts'oo, is sure 
to perish. When a great State behaves with 
courteous consideration, not to submit to it 
would be deemed blameworthy in [another] 
great State; how much more must it be deemed 
so in a small one!” In summer, PSng Ming of 
Ts‘oo made an incursion into Ch‘in. because of 
the want of propriety which Ch‘in had mani¬ 
fested.’ Tlie K’ang-lie editors are indignant at 
the remarks which IVoo’a persistence in attack¬ 
ing Ch‘in elicited from the two statesmen of 
Tsin and Loo. Now, they think, was the time 
to have taken the field in force against Ts‘oo. 

Par. 2. Tso-she thinks this visit of P‘aou to 
Tsin was in return for that of Seun Ying in the 
1st year; but that courtesy of Tsin had been 
already more than responded to. We do not 
know what now took P'aou to Tsin. 

The Chuen says:—-Muh-shuh went to Tsin, 
In return for the friendly mission of Che Woo- 
tsze. The marquis gave him an entertainment; 
and when the bells gave the signal, [there were 
sungj three pieces of the Kae-hea, but he made 
no bow in acknowledgment. The musicians theu 
sang the first three pieces in the first Book of the 
Greater odes of the kingdom; but neither did lie 
bow in acknowledgment of these. They sang 
finally the first three pieces in the 1st Book of the 
Minor odes, in acknowledgment’of winch lie bow¬ 
ed throe times. Hau Heen-tsze sent the inter- 
nuncius Tsze-yun to him, saying, “You have 
corue by the command of your ruler to our poor 
State. We have received you with th- cere¬ 
monies appointed by our former rulers, adding 
the accompaniment of music. Where the honour 
was the greatest, you overlooked it; and where it 
was the least,you acknowledged it:—I presume 
to ask by what rules of propriety you were 
guided.” The envoy replied. The first three 
pieces were those proper to an occasion when the 
son of Heaven is entertaining a chief among the 
princes; I did not presume to seem as if I heard 
them. The second three were those proper to 
the music at an interview between two princes; 

I did not presume to appear as if I had to do with 
them. But in the first of the last three, your 
ruler was complimenting mine;—I could not but 
presume to acknowledge the compliment. In the 
second, your ruler was cheering me for the toil 
of my embassy:—I dared not decline deeply to 
acknowledge [his kindness]. In the third, your 
ruler was instructing me, and telling me to be 
prosecuting my inquiries among the good. I 


have heard that to inquire about goodness is 

f the proper] questioning; to inquire about re¬ 
stive duties is [the proper] seeking for informa¬ 
tion; to inquire about propriety is [the proper] 
deliberation; to inquire about governmental 
affairs is [the proper] consultation; to inquire 
about calamities is [the proper] devising:— 
thus I obtained five excellent instructions, and 
I dared not but deeply to acknowledge [the 
favour].”’ 

Parr. 3,5 Here Kung-yang makes the sur¬ 
name of the lady to have been -t and not m 
It is plain from the Chuen that she was the mo¬ 
ther of duke Heang. The death of duke Ch'ing’s 
wife—Ts‘e Keang—appears in the second year. 
The Sze could only have been a concubine; yet 
she appears here as if she had been bis wife, and 
was buried as such. The K ang-Iie editors can¬ 
not help calling attention to this.impropriety, 
and they suppose that the entries were made 
just to call attention to it I The whole thing is 
the more remarkable, as it appears from the 
Chuen that it was not thought necessary at 
first to bury Ting Sze with any distinguished 
ceremonies at all. It says:— 1 In autumn. Ting 
Sze died, and [it was proposed] that her coffin 
should not be carried into the ancestral temple 
on occasion of her interment; that there should 
be no [double] coffin; and that the subsequent 
ceremony of lamentation should be omitted. 
Tbe artificer K‘ing said to Ke Wttn-tsze, “You 
are our chief minister, and in making the funeral 
rites of the duchess thus incomplete, you are not 
doi ng y our d uty to our ruler. When he is grown 
up, who will receive the blame?” 

‘ Before this, Ke-sun had planted for himself 
six Icia trees in the P oo orchard outside the east 
gate. K-ing asked him for some trees [to make 
the coffin], and when lie gave a half assent, the 
other used the teas in that orchard, without Ke- 
sun’s forbidding him. The. superior man will 
say, “Might not what we find in an [old] book, 
that he who is guilty of many breaches of pro¬ 
priety will find his conduct recoil upon himself, 
be spoken of Ke-sun?”’ The funeral must 
have been hurried on. 

Par. 4. The State of Ch'in had revolted from 
Ts‘oo, and was now on the side of Tsin. Loo 
in consequence, as one of the northern party, 
now sent an officer to be present at the burial 
of the marquis. 


Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘The duke now 
went to Tsin, to receive its orders (as to the 
services to be rendered to the leading State). The 
marquis of Tsin entertained him. and the duke 
requested that TsSng might be attached to Loo. 
The marquis not agreeing to this, Msng Heen- 
tsze said, “Our ruler in Loo is in proximity to 
your adversaries, and wishes to serve your lord- 
ship firmly, without failing in any of the re¬ 
quirements of your officers. Tsing contributes 
no levies to your minister of War. Your officers 
are continually laying their commands on our 
poor State, which being of small dimensions is 
liable to fail in discharging them, and may be 
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charged with some offence. Oar ruler therefore 
wished to borrow the assistance [of Tsing].” 
On this the marquis assented to the application.’ 

Par. 7. Tun,—see V. xxv. 5. It wasoneof the 
many small States acknowledging the suprema¬ 
cy of Ts‘oo. The Chuen says:—‘The people 
of Ts‘oo made Tun watch for opportunities in 
Ch‘in, and attack it or make inroads into it. In 
consequence, the people of Ch‘in laid siege to its 
principal city.’ 

[The Chuen gives here a long narrative about 
Tstn and the Jung. ‘Kea-foo, viscount of Woo- 
chuog (a tribe of the Hill Jung) sent Ming Loh 
to Tsin, and through Wei Chwang-tsze (Wei 
Keang) presented a number of tiger and leopard 
skins, begging that Tsin would agree to be in 
harmony with the various tribes of the Jung. 
The marquis said, “The Jung and Teih know 
nothing of affection or friendship, and are full 
of greed. The best plan is to attack them.” 
Wei Keang said, “The States have only recent¬ 
ly declared their submission to Tsin, and Ch‘in 
has recently sought our friendship. They will 
*11 be watching our course. If that be one of 
kindly goodness, they will maintain their friend¬ 
ship with us; if it be not, they will fall off and 
separate from ua. If we make a toilsome ex¬ 
pedition against the Jung, and Tsoo [in the 
mean time) invade Ch'in, we shall not be able to 
relieve that State;—we shall be throwing Ch-in 
away. The States also will be sure to revolt 
from us;—shall we not be acting an impolitic 
course, if we lose the States, though we gain the 
J ung? And in the Book of Instructions of Hea 
(Shoo, III. iii. 2) mention is made of “E, prince 
of K'eung." The marquis said, “ What about the 
prince E?” He replied, “Formerly, when the 
princes of Hea were in a decaying State, prince E 
removed from Seu to K’euug-sliih, and took ad¬ 
vantage of [the dissatisfaction of] the people to 
supersede the line of Hiia. ltely ing [afterwards] 
on his archery, he neglected the business of the 
people, and abandoned himself to the pursuit of 
the beasts of the plains. He put away from him 
Woo Bo, Pih Yin, Heung K'wln, and Ming Yu, 
and employed Tsuh of Han. This Tsuli was a 
slanderous scion of the House of Pih-ming, 
prince of Han, who cast him out. E, [prince | 
of Keung], received him, trusted him, and made 
him his chief minister. Tsuh then fell to flat¬ 
tering all inside the palace, and gave bribes to 
all outside it. He cajoled the people, and en¬ 
couraged E in hia fondness for hooting. He 
plied more and more his deceit and wickedness 
to take from E his kingdom, until inside and 
outside the palace all were ready to acknowledge 
him. Still E made no change in his ways ; and 
as he was [on one occasion] on his return from 
the field, his own servants killed him, boiled 
him, and gave his flesh to his sons to eat. They 
could not bear to eat it, and all died in the gate 
of K'enng. Mei then fled to the State of Yew- 
kih. Tsuh took to himself E’s wife, and by her 
had Keaou and He. Belying on his slanderous 
viilanies and deceit, he displayed virtue in gov¬ 
erning the people, and made Keaou with an 
army extinguish the States of Chin-kwan and 
Chin-sin. He then placed Keaou in Ko CiUh ). 
and He in Ko (^^). [In the meantime], Mei 
went from Yew-kih, and collected ttie remnant 
of the people of those two States, with whom he 
extinguished Tsuh, and raised Shaou-k‘ang to 


the throne. Shaou-k‘ang extinguished Keaou in 
Ko, and [his son], the sovereign Ch‘oo, extin¬ 
guished He in Ko. The princes of K'eung thus 
perished because they had lost the people. 
Formerly, iu the times of our own Chow, when 
Sin Keah was grand historiographer, he ordered 
each of the officers to write some lines reproving 
the king’s defects. In the lines of the forester 
it was said, 

•Wide and long Yu travelled about, 

When the nine regions he laid out. 

And through them led the nine-fold route. 
The people then safe homes possessed; 
Beaats ranged the grassy pbuns with zest. 
For man and beast sweet rest was found, 
And virtue reigned the empire round. 

Then took E E the emperor’s place, 

His sole pursuit the wild beasts’ chase. 

The people’s care he quite forgot. 

Of does and stag9 alone he thought. 

Wars and such pastimes kings should flee; 
Soon passed the power of Hea from E. 

A forester, these lines I pen, 

And offer to my king’s good men.’ 

Such were the lines of the forester;—is there 
not matter of admonition in them?” At this 
time the marquis of Tsin was fond of hunting, 
and therefore Wei Keang took the opportunity 
to touch on the subject. The marqnis then 
said, “ Well then, will it not be our best plan 
to be on good terms with the Jung?” Keang 
replied, “To be on good terms with the Jung 
has five advantages. The Jung and Teih are 
continually changing their residence, and are 
fond of exchanging land for goods. Their lands 
can be purchased;—this is the first advantage. 
Our borders will not be kept in apprehension. 
The people can labour on their fields, and the 
husbandmen complete their toils;—this is the 
second. When the Jung and Teih serve Tsin, 
our neighbours all round will be terrified, and 
the States will be awed and cherish our friend¬ 
ship ;_thia is the third. Tranquillizing the 
Jung by our goodness, our armies will not be 
toiled, and weapons will not be broken;—this 
is the fourth. Taking warning from the sove¬ 
reign E, and using only measures of virtue, the 
remote will come to us, and the near will be at 
rest;—this is the fifth.” The marquis was 
pleased, and sent Wei Keang to make a cove¬ 
nant with all the Jung. He also attended to 
the business of the people, and hunted [only] 
at the proper seasons.’ 

There is another narrative regarding Loo and 
Choo:— 1 In winter, in the 10th month, a body 
of men from Choo and another from Keu in¬ 
vaded TsSng. Tsing-sun Heih succoured Tsing, 
and made an incursion into Choo, when he was 
defeated at Hoo-t‘ae. The people of the State 
went to meet the dead [who were being brought 
back], and all had their hair tied up with sack¬ 
cloth. It was now that this style commenced 
in Loo. The people sang these lines on the 
occasion:— 

“The fox-fur robe of Tsing, 

Caused our loss at Hoo-t‘ae. 

Our ruler a child; 

Our general a dwarf. 

O dwarf, O dwarf. 

You caused our defeat in Choo!” ’] 
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V. 1 In his fifth year, in spring, the duke arrived from Tsin. 

2 In summer, the earl of Ch'ing sent the Kung-tsze Fah to 

Loo on a mission of friendly inquiries. 

3 Shuh-sun P‘aou and Woo, heir-son of Tsang, went to Tsin. 

4 Chung-sun Meeh and Sun Lin-foo of Wei had a meeting 

with Woo at Shen-taou. 

5 In autumn, there was a grand sacrifice for rain 

6 Ts‘oo put to death its great otficer, the Kung-tsze Jin-foo. 

7 The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin, the duke 

of Sung, the marquis of Ch‘in, the marquis of Wei, the 
earl of Ch‘ing, the earl of Ts‘aou, the viscounts of Keu, 
Choo, and T‘ang, the earl of Seeh, Kwang, heir-son of Ts‘e, 
an officer of Woo, and an officer of Tsang, in Ts‘eih. 

8 The duke arrived from the meeting. 

9 In winter, we went to guard Ch‘in. 

10 The Kung-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo led a force, and invaded Ch‘in. 

11 The duke joined the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the 

marquis of Wei, the earls of Ch‘ing and Ts‘aou, and 
Kwang, heir-son of Ts‘e, in relieving Ch‘in. 

12 In the twelfth month, the duke arrived from the relief of 

Ch‘in. 

13 On Sin-we, Ke-sun Hang-foo died. 


Par. 1. [The Chuen appends here:—‘The 
king sent Wang-shuh Ch‘in-s&ng to accuse the 
Jung to Tsin. The people of Tsin seized and 
held him prisoner, wtiile Sze Fang went to the 
capital, to tell how Wang-shuh was playing 
double with the Jung.’] 

Par. 2. Tso-she says:—‘This mission of Tsze- 
Vwoh of Ch'ing was to open communication 
between Loo and the new earl of Ch'ing.’ The 
new earl of Ch'ing had succeeded to that State 
in the duke’s 2d year; he might have sent a 
mission to Loo before this, but through Ch‘ing’s 
long adherence to Ts'oo, its intercourse with 
the northern States bad become irregular. Fah 
was son of duke Muh, and was styled Tsze- 
kwoh. He was the father of the famous Tsze- 
ch'an jjj?). 


Par.3. The Chuen says:—‘Muh-shuh(P‘aou) 
procured an interview with [the marquis of] 
Tsin for the eldest son of [the viscount of] 
Tsang, in order to complete the attaching of 
Tsing [to Loo]. The style of the text, joining 
Shuh-sun P‘aou and Woo of Ts&ng together, 
[without a conjunction between their names], 
exhibits the latter as a great officer of Loo ’ 

Par. 4. Shen-taou was in Woo. Kung and 
Kuh make the name It appears to 

have been in the pres. Sze-chow ($HJ ^»J*| ), dep. 

F m? g ~ yang > The Chuen says:— 

‘The viscount of Woo sent Show-yueh to Tsin, 
to explain the reason of his not attending the 
meeting at Ke-tsih, and to ask for another op¬ 
portunity of joining the alliance of the other 
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States. The people of Tsin proposed on his 
account to assemble the States, and made Loo 
and Wei have a meeting with Woo beforehand, 
and convey to it the time of the [generalJ meet¬ 
ing. Go this account M&ng Heen-tsze and 
Sun Wan-tsze had a meeting with Woo at 
Shen-taou.’ The names of Chung-sun Meeh and 
Sun Lin-foo are joined together like those of 
Shuh-sun P‘aou and the prince of Tsfiug in the 
previous par., because they went to Woo by 
orders of Tsin,—indeed, as its officers. 

Par. 5. See on If. v. 7. Tso adds here that 
the sacrifice was offered because of a prevailing 
drought. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘ The people of 
Ts‘oo were inquiring into the cause of the 
revolt of Ch‘in, and it was said, “It was in 
consequence of exorbitant demands upon it of 
onr chief minister Tsze-sin ; ” and on this they 
put him to death. The words of the entry show 
that it was his covetousness [which brought his 
fate on Jin-foo]. The superior man will say 
that king Kung of Ts‘oo here failed in his use 
of punishment. The ode (a lost ode) says;— 

“The great way is level and straight; 

My mind is exact and discriminating. 

In deliberating on tilings which are 
not good. 

We should collect the [wise] men to 
determine them.” 

He himself did not keep faith, ‘and he put 
others to death to gratify his resentment;—was 
it not hard to have to do with him? One of 
the Books of Hea (Shoo, II. ii. 14) says. “ When 
one's good faith is established, he can accom¬ 
plish his undertakings.” ’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘In the 9th month, 
on Ping-woo, there was a covenant at Ts‘eih, 
the business being—the presence of Woo at the 
meeting, and giving charge [to the States] about 
the guarding of Chfin. Muh-shuh, considering 
that to have Tsltng attached to Loo was not 
advantageous, made a great officer of TsSng 
receive the charge [from Tsin] at the meeting.’ 
This last sentence would seem to be added to 


explain the presence of a representative of 
Tsftog at the meeting. As Rttached to Loo, 
that State could not be separately represented 
at sueli a time; but Muh-shuh thus publicly 
renounced the superiority which Loo had a 
short time obtained over it. 


Par. 9. Not Loo alone sent forces to guard 
the territory of Chfin ; but the other States had 
also received orders from Tsin at Ts'eih to do the 
same. There must have been a gathering of 
troops from several of them. 


Parr. 10, 11. Between lift and the 
text of Kung and Ktih adds fcV -p-, -p-, 

m ss is- The Chuen says:—‘Tsze- 


nang became chief minister of Ts'oo, on which 
Fan Seuen-tsze said, ‘We shall lose Chfin. The 
people of Ts'oo, having found the cause of its 
disaffection and made Tsze-nang minister, are 
sure to change their ways with it. And they are 
rapid in their measures to punish. Chfin is 
near to Ts'oo;—is it possible that the people, 
distressed morning and night, should not go to 
it? It is notours to hold command of Chfin. 
Let us let it go, as our best plan.” In winter, 
the States commenced to guard the territory 
of Chfin, and Tsze-nang invaded it. In the 
11th month, on Keah-woo. [Tsin and its allies, 
all] met at Shing-te to relieve it.’ 

Par. 13. The Chuen says:— 1 When Ke Win- 
tsze died, the great officers went to his coffining, 
and the marquis was present in his proper place. 
The steward had arranged the furniture of the 
house in preparation for the burial. There was 
not a concubine who wore silk, nor a horse 
which ate grain. There were no stores of money 
and gems, no valuable articles accumulated. 
The superior man hereby knows that Ke Wan- 
tsze was loyal to the ducal House. He acted as 
chief minister to three dukes, and yet he had 
accumulated nothing for himself;—is he not to 
be pronounced loyal ? ’ 

Win-tsze was succeeded by his son Suh 


(^jj), known as Ke Woo-tsze (^5 jj£ -^*). 


Sixth year. 
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VI. 1 In the [duke’s] sixth year, in spring, in the king’s third 
month, on Jin-woo, Koo-yung, earl of Ke, died. 

2 In summer, Hwa Joh of Sung came a fugitive to Loo. 

3 In autumn, there was the burial of duke Hwan of Ke. 

4 The viscount of T‘&ng came to Loo on a court-visit. 

5 The people of Keu extinguished Tsang. 

6 In winter, Shuh-sun P‘aou went to Choo. 

7 Ke-sun Suh went to Tsin. 

8 In the twelfth month, the marquis of Ts‘e extinguished 

Lae. 


Par. 1. Tso-she says:—‘When duke Hwan 
of Ke died this spring, the announcement of his 
death was made with his name for the 1st time 
[on occasion of the death of a prince of Ke], the 
reason being that he and our dukes had cove¬ 
nanted together.’ This canon is applicable in 
the case of the only previous notice which we 
have of the death of a prince of Ke, where no 
name is given;—see V. xriii. 4. Generally, how¬ 
ever, throughout the classic, it will not apply. 
E-g., in I. viii. 4, we have the name of the mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘ae in the record of his death, though 
duke Yin had never covenanted with him. A- 
gain, in VIII. xiv. 7 , we have the death of an 
earl of Ts‘in without his name, tho’ in ii. 10 
there is the record of a covenant made by Loo 
with Ts‘in. 

Par. 2. TheChuen says:— 1 Hwa Joh of Sung 
(a grandson of Hwa Tseaou, in the Chuen on 
VII. xii. 5) and Yoh Pe, were great companions 
when young, and when grown up they made 


sport together, and went on to revile one another. 
[Once], Tsze-tang (Yoh Pe), in a passion with 
the other, twisted his bow [-string] about his 
neck in the court. Duke P‘ing saw the thing, 
and said, “It would be strange if a minister of 
" ar > w no is dealt with thus in the court, were 
equal to his office.” He then drove Joh out of 
the State; and in summer he came, a fugitive, to 
Lwi. Tsze-ban, minister of Works, said, “To 
inflict different penalties on parties guilty of 
the same offence is improper punishment. What 
offence could be greater than [for Pe] to take 
it on himself [so] to disgrace [Joh] in the court?” 
I Accordingly he proposed] also to drive out 
Tsze-taug, who shot an arrow at his door, saying, 
In a. few days, shall you not be following me?” 
before ,an tl<iD betame friendly with him as 

Par. 3. Loo had not before this sent an 
officer to attend the burial of a prince of Ke. 
I he otate was small and at a distance. But 
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duke Hwan had married a daughter of Loo, and 
Sze,—Ting-sze,—duke Seang’s mother, had been 
from Ke. These circumstances drew the States 
together more than had been the case before. 

Par. 4. Tso says that this visit of duke Ching 
of T‘&ng was the first on the part of T'ftng since 
duke Seang’s accession. 

Par. 5. 'This calamity came upon Ts&ng, acc. 
to Tso-she, ‘ through its trusting in bribes,’— 
bribes which it had paid to Loo for its protection. 
Nothing could be plainer than the statement 
here that Ts&ng was extinguished by Ken. Men¬ 
tion, however, is made, in the 4th year of duke 
Ch‘aou, of Loo’s taking Tsang, as if it had not 
been extinguished now. The language there 
can only be equivalent to ‘ Loo took from Keu 
what had formerly been Ts&ng.’ Kung-yang, 
however, suggests another view of the * extin¬ 
guished ’ in the text;—that Keu now superseded 
the Sze line in Ts&ng by the son of a daughter 
of Ts&ng married to one of its scions. There is 
no necessity for this view, and no evidence of it. 

Par. 6. Tso-she says:—* In winter, Muh-shuh 
went to Choo, with friendly inquiries, and to 
cultivate peace;’—after the battle of Foo-t‘ae, in 
the end of last year. 

Par. 7. Suh was the son of H&ng-foo, and 
had succeeded to his father as chief minister of 
Loo. It would seem that it was necessary for 
him to get the sanction of the leading State to 
his appointment. The Chuen says:—‘An offi¬ 


cer of Tain came to Loo to inquire about [the 
loss of] Ts&ng, and to reprove us for it, saying, 
“Why have you lost Ts&ng?” On this. Ke 
Woo-tsze went to Tsin to have an interview 
[with the marquis], and to hear his commands.’ 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘In the 11th 
month, the marquis of Ts‘e extinguished Lae, 
through its reliance on the bribes [which it h.id 
offered to T»‘e], (see the Chuen after ii. 2). In 
the 4th month of the last year, when Tsze-kwoh 
of Ch‘ing came on his friendly mission to Loo 
(see v. 2), Ngan Joh fortified Tung-yang, and 
proceeded to lay siege to the capital of Lae. 
On Keah-jin, he raised a mound round the 
wall, which was [gradually] brought close to 
the parapet. In the month [of this year] when 
duke Hwan of Ke died, on Yib-we, Wang 
Tseaou (see the Chuen on Vill. xviii.3), Ching 
Yu-tsze (see the Chuen after ii. 2), and the 
people of T‘ang attacked the army of Ts‘e, 
which inflicted on them a great defeat, and 
entered Lae on Ting-we. Fow-jow, duke Rung 
of Lae, fled to T‘ang. Ching Yn-tsze and Wang 
Tsiiaou fled to Keu, v'here they were put to 
death. In the 4th month, Chun Woo-yu pre¬ 
sented the most precious spoils of Lae in the 
temple of [duke] Seang. Ngan Joh laid siege to 
T &ng, and on Ping-shin, in the 11th month, he 
extinguished it. Lae was removed to E. Kami 
How and Ts‘uy Ch‘oo superintended the laying 
out of its lands [anew].’ 


Seventh year. 
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VII. 1 In the [duke’s] seventh year, in spring, the viscount of 
T‘an came to Loo on a court-visit. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, we divined a third time 

about the border sacrifice. The divination was adverse, 

* and tiie victim was let go. 

3 The viscount of Little Choo came to Loo on a court-visit. 

4 We walled Pe. 

5 In autumn, Ke-sun Sub went to Wei. 

6 In the eighth month, there were locusts. 

7 In winter, in the tenth month, the marquis of Wei sent 

Sun Lin-foo to Loo on a mission of friendly inquiries; 
and on Jin-seuh [the duke] made a covenant with him. 

8 The Ivung-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo led a force and besieged 

[the capital of] Ch‘in. 

9 In the twelfth month, the duke had a meeting with the 

marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the marquis of 
Ch'in, the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ts‘aou, and the 
viscounts of Keu and Choo, in Wei. 

10 K‘\van-hwan earl of Ch‘ing [set out] to go to the meeting; 

but before he had seen the [other] princes, on Ping- 
seuh, he died at Ts‘aou. 

11 The marquis of Ch‘in stole away [from the meeting] to 

Ch‘in. 


Par. 1. See on p. 4 of last year. 

Par. 2. See on V. xxxi. 3—5. There, how¬ 
ever, the divination had been tried 4 times, 
while here the tortoise-shell was only consulted 
a 3d time; and it is understood that to divine 
thrice was in accordance with rule. But on this 
occasion, as we learn from the Chuen, the 3d 
divination was made after the equinox, wtien it 
was no longer proper to offer the border sacri¬ 
fice. The Chuen says:—.‘On this occasion, 
Mftng Heen-tsze said, “ From this time forth I 
know the virtue of the tortoise-shell and the 
milfoil. At this service we sacrifice to How- 
tseiii, praying for a blessing on our husbandry. 
Hence the border sacrifice is offered at the seas¬ 
on of K‘e-chih (the emergence of insects from 
their burrows ; see on II. v. 7). and afterwards 
the people do their ploughing. Now the plough¬ 
ing is done, and still we divined about the bor¬ 
der sacrifice. It was right the divinations should 
be adverse.’ 

Par. 3. Like p. 1. See on p. 4 of last year. 

Par. 4- Pe was the city belonging to the 
Ke or Ke-sun clan;--its name remains in the 
district so called, dep. of E-chow. The old city 
was 20 le north-west from the pres. dis. city. 
Pe was granted originally by duke He to Ke 
Yew, the founder of the Ke clan;—see the 
Chuen on V. i. 9. The Chuen says:—‘Nan E 
was commandant of Pe, and Shuh-chungCh‘aou- 
pih was superintendent of workmen. Wishing 
to be on good terms with Ke [Woo-tsze] and 
to flatter Nan E, he proposed to him to ask that 


I’e might be fortified, saying that he would allot 
a great number of workmen for the undertaking. 
On this the Head of the Ke clan fortified Pe.’ 

This event deserved record, as illustrating 
the gradual increase of the power of perhaps 
the most influential family in Loo. 

Par. 5. Tso-she says this visit to Wei was in 
return for that of Tsze-shuli or Kung-sun P'eaou 
in the duke’s 1st year, to explain the delay that 
had taken place, and assure Wei that it was 
from no disaffection. Maou thinks it unreason¬ 
able to suppose that we have here the response 
to a visit seven years before; what really occa¬ 
sioned it, however, he cannot tell. 

Par. 6. See H. v. 8; et at. 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘In winter, in 
the 10th month, Han Heen-tsze announced hia 

[ wish to retire from duty on account of] age. 
His son], Muh-tsze (Han Woo-ke; see the 
Chuen after VIII. xviii. 3), the Head of one of 
the branches of the ducat kindred, had an in¬ 
curable disease • and when it was proposed to 
appoint him his father’s successor, he declined 
[the office] saving, -The ode says (She. 1. ii. 
ode VI. 1):— 

‘ Might I not have been there in the early 
morning? 

I said, “Thereis too much dew on the path.’” 

And another says (She, II. iv. ode YU. 4):— 

‘ Doing nothing personally and by himself, 
The people have no confidence in him.’ 
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I hare not the ability [for the place]; may I 
not decline it in favour of another? I would 
ask that K‘e (his younger brother) may be ap¬ 
pointed. He associated much with T'een Soo, 
and may be pronounced a lover of virtue. The 
ode says (She, II. vi. ode HI. v.):— 

‘ Quietly fulfil the duties of your office, 
Boring the correct and upright. 

So shall the Spirits hearken to you. 

And increase your brilliant happiness.’ 

A compassionate attendance to the business of 
the people is goodness. The rectification of 
one’s-self is real rectitude. The straightening 
of others crookedness is real correctness. These 
three things in harmony constitute virtue. To 
him who has such virtue, the Spirits will listen, 
and they will send down on him bright happiness. 
Would it not be well to appoint such an one ?” 

‘ On Kang-seuh, [Han Heen-tsze] made [his 
son], Seuen-tsze appear in court before the 
marquis, and then retired from office himself. 
The marquis, considering [also] that Han Woo- 
ke was possessed of high virtue, appointed him 
director of the Heads of all the branches of the 
ducal kindred].’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘Sun W&n-tsze 
came on a friendly mission; to acknowledge 
also the [satisfactory] ianguage of Woo-tsze 
(on his mission to Wei in autumn); and to renew 
the covenant of Sun Hwan-tsze (in the third 
year of duke Ching; see VIII.iii. 13). When 
the duke was ascending the steps, he ascended 
them along with him, on which Shuh-sun Muh- 
tsze (P‘aou), who was directing the ceremonies, 
hurried forward, and said, “ At meetings of the 
States, onr ruler has never followed after yours; 
and now you do not follow after our ruler ;—he 
does not know wherein he has erred. Be pleased, 
Sir, to be a little more leisurely.” Sun-tsze 
made no reply, and did not change his deport¬ 
ment. Muh-shuh said, “Sun-tsze is sure to 
perish. For a minister to play the part of a 
ruler, to do wrong and not change one’s con¬ 
duct, are the first steps to ruin. The ode says 
(She, I. ii. ode VII.); 

‘They have retired to their meals from 
the court; 

Easy are they and self-possessed.’ 

It speaks of officers acting naturally as they 
ought to do; but he who assumes such an ap¬ 
pearance of ease in a cross and unreasonable 
coarse is sure to be broken.” ’ 


Parr. 8,9. For Kuh-leang has The 

place was in Ch‘ing. The Chnen says:—Tsze- 
nang of Te‘oo having laid siege to the capital 
of Ch'in, there was the meeting at Wei to suc¬ 
cour it.’ The meeting came to nothing, as we 
shall see, and thenceforth there was an end of 
any adherence to the northern States on the part 
of Ch'in. 

Par. 10. For ^ Rung and Kuh have 

^Pu jj^ • aD< I for cjojj they have Ts'aou 

was in Ching. The Chuen says:—‘ When duke 
lie of Ch*ing was [only his father’s] eldest son, 
iu the 16th year of duke Ch'ing he went with 
Tsze-han to Tsin, and behaved improperly. He 
did the same in Ts‘oo, to which he had gone 
with Tsze-fung. In his first year, when he went 
to the court of Tsin, Tsze-fung wished to accuse 
him to the marquis, and get him displaced, but 
Tsze-han stopped the attempt. When he was 
proceeding to the meeting at Wei, Tsze-sze was 
with him as director, and to him also he behaved 
with impropriety. His attendants remonstrated, 
but he did not listen to them. They repeated 
their remonstrance, and he put them to death. 
When they got to Ts'aou, Tsze-sze employed 
some ruffians to kill the duke, and sent word to 
the States that he had died of fever. [His son], 
duke Keen, though but 5 years old, was raised 
to be earl.’ 

Chaon K'wang and some other critics deny 
the account of the earl’s murder which is given 
in the Chuen (and also by Rung and Kuh), and 
suppose from the language of the text, that he 
died a natural death. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the truth is to be found in the 
Chuen. 

Par. 11. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Chin were troubled by [the action of] Ts*oo ; 
and [while the marquis was absent at Wei], 
K'ing Woo and K'ing Yin proposed to the com¬ 
mander of Ts‘oo’s army that they should send 
the Kung-tsze Hwang to it, to be held as a pri¬ 
soner This was agreed to and acted on; and the 
two King then sent to the marquis at the meet¬ 
ing, saying, “The people of Ts'oo have seized 
and hold your brother Hwang. If you do not 
at once come back, your ministers cannot bear 
to see the impending fate of our altars and an¬ 
cestral temple. We fear there will be two plans 
[for the future in debate].” On this the mar¬ 
quis stole away back.’ 


Eighth year. 
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VIII 


1 In his eighth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, 

the duke went to Tsin. 

2 In summer, there was the burial of duke He of Chhng. 

3 A body of men from Ch‘ing made an incursion into 

Ts'ae, and captured duke [Ch wang’s] son, Seeb. 

4 Ke-sun Sub had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin, the 

earl of Chdng, an officer of Ts‘e, an officer of Wei, 
and an officer of Choo, in Hing-k‘ew. 

5 The duke arrived from Tsin. 

6 A body of men from Keu invaded our eastern borders. 

7 In autumn, in the ninth month, there was a grand sacri¬ 

fice for rain. 

8 In winter, the Kung-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo led a force, and 

invaded Oh‘ing. 

9 The marquis of Tsin sent Sze Kae to Loo on a mission 

of friendly inquiries. 


Par. 1. The duke was at the meeting of Wei I 
the month before this, and now went on to Tsin, 
without first returning to Loo. He went to 
Tsin, says Tso-she, ‘on a court- visit, and to 
hear how often such visits, and visits of friendly 
inquiry, should be paid.’ I'ront the Chnen after 
-X.iii. 1, we learn that, when dukes Wan and 
Seang of Tsin led the States, the rule was that 
the other princes should appear in the court of 
Tsin once in 5 years, and send a friendly mission 
once Lit 3 years. This rule had ceased to be 
observed, and duke Taou was now encouraged 
by his strcngtli and success to regulate anew the 
relations between his own and other States. 

far. 2. The K'ang-he editors observe that 
tiie classic, having given above the death of the 


earl of Oh‘ing as it had been announced to Loo. 
—a natural death, and not a murder,—was now 
bound to give his burial. I suppose the burial 
is recorded, because it took place, and was at¬ 
tended by an officer of Loo. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘The sons of pre¬ 
vious curls of Cb’ing, in consequence of the 
death of duke He, were planning to take off 
Tsze-sze, when lie anticipated their movement. 
On K&ng-shin, in the 4th month, this summer, 
on some charge of guilt, he put to death Tsze- 
hoo, Tsze-he, Tsze-how, and Tsze-ting. Sun Keih 
and Sun Goh (sons of Tsze-hoo) fled to Wei j- 

Par. 3. Here and afterwards Kuh-leang has, 
for i^j>, which he interchanges with 
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The Chnen says:— ‘ On K&ng-yin, Tsze-kwoh and 
Tsze-urlt made an incursion into Ts‘ae, and cap¬ 
tured its minister of War, duke [Chwang’sJ son 
Seeli. The people of Ch'ing were all glad,'with 
the single exception of Tsze-ch an, who 'said, 
“ There can be no greater misfortune to a small 
State than to have success in war while there 
is no virtue in its civil administration. When 
the people of Ts‘oo come to punish us [for this 
exploit], we must yield to their demands. Yield¬ 
ing to Ts'oo, the army of Tsin is sure to come 
upon us. Both Tsin anil Ts‘oo will attack 
Ching, which, within 4 or 5 years, will have no | 
quiet." Tsze-kwoh (his father) was angry, and 
said to him, “ What do you know ? The ex¬ 
pedition was a great commission of the State, 
and conducted by its chief minister. If a boy 
like you talk about it so, you will get into dis¬ 
grace.” ’ 

Par. 4. Hing-k‘ew was in Tsin,—70 h to the 
south-east of the dis. city of Ho-nuy, dep. Hwae- 
k'ing, Ho-nan. The Chuen says:—‘In the 5th 
month, on Keah-shin, [the marquis of Tsin] 
held a meeting at Hing-k‘ew; to give out his 
rules about the times for appearing at bis court, 
and for friendly missions, when he made the 
great officers attend to receive his orders. 
[Our] Ke-sun Suh, Kaou How of Ts‘e, Hearig 
Seuh of Sung, Ning Chih of Wei, and a great 
officer of Choo, were present. The earl of Ch'ing 
presented the spoils [of Ts‘ae] at the meeting, 
and so received the charge of Tsin in person. 
The names of the great officers are not given, 
in deference to the marquis of Tsin.’ The Chuen 
on the 1st par. says that the duke went to Tsin 
to receive the instructions of that court about 
the relations between the States and it. He was 
not present, however, at Hing-k‘ew; and the earl 
of Ch'ing was present only through his own for¬ 
wardness, and wish to pay coart to Tsin. The 
marquis of Tsin seems to have felt that, if he as¬ 
sembled the princes in person at Hing-k'ijw, 
the proceedings would approximate too closely 
to a usurpation of kingly functions. Tso-she’s 

canon about the different has little value. 

Par. 5. Tso says this invasion had reference 
to the defining the borders of the lands of 
Ts&ng. We can easily suppose that Loo had 
encroached, or was now endeavouring to en¬ 
croach, on the west of what had been the terri¬ 
tory of Tsftng, supplying Keu with a casus belli. 

Par. 6. See on v. 5. 

Par. 7. The Chuen says :—‘In winter, Tsze- 
nang, of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing, to punish it for 
its raid on Ts‘ae. Tsze-sze, Tsze-kwoh, and 
Tsze-urh wished to follow Ts'oo. Tsze-k'ung 
Tsze-keaou, and Tsze-chen, wished to [hold out, 
and] wait for Tsin. Tsze-sze said, “ There is 
an ode (a lost ode) of Chow which say6, 

* If you wait till the Ho becomes clear, 
The life of man is too short [for such a 
thing].’ 

There are the decisions of the tortoise-shell, and 
various opinions of our counsellors; this is like 
making a net with conflicting views. The great 
families have many different plans, and the 
people are much divided. It is more and! more 
difficult to conduct cur affairs successfully. 
The people are in distress; let us for the time ; 
give way to Ts‘oo, to relieve our people. When 
the army of Tsiu arrives, we cau also follow it. I 


To wait the comer with reverent offerings of 
silks is the way for a small State. With cattle, 
gems, and silks, on our two borders, we can wait 
the approach of the stronger Power, and thus 
protect the people. The enemy will then do us 
no harm, and the peopie wiil not be distressed: 
—is not this a course that can be followed?” 

‘Tsze-chen said, “It is by good faith that a 
small State can serve a great one. If the small 
one do not observe good faith, war and disorder 
will be constantly coming on it, and the day of 
its ruin will not be distant. We are bound to 
faith [with Tsin] by five meetings, and if we 
violate it, though Ts‘oo may help us, or what 
use will it be? With [Tsin] that would be¬ 
friend us you do not seek peace; with [Ts'oo] 
that would make our State a border of iis own 
you wish to [treat]:—this plan is not to bo 
followed. We had better wait for Tsin. Its 
ruler is intelligent; its four armies are all com¬ 
plete ; its eight commanders are all harmonious: 
—it will not abandon Ch'ing. The army of 
Ts‘oo has come from far; its provisions will 

soon be exhausted; it must shortly retire:_ 

why be troubled about it? According to what 
I have heard, no support is like good faith. 
Let us firmly hold out, to tire Ts'oo, and let ns 
lean on good faith, awaiting Tsin :—is not this 
the course that should be followed? Tsze-sze 
replied, “ The ode (She, II. v. ode I. 3) says, 

‘The counsellors are very many. 

And so nothing is accomplished. 

The words spoken fill the court. 

But- who will take the responsibility of 
decision ? 

We are as if we consulted [about n jour¬ 
ney], without taking a step in advance, 

And therefore did not get on on the road.’ 

Please let us follow Ts'oo, and I will take the 
responsibility.” Accordingly they made peace 
with Ts'oo, and sent the king’s son, Pih-ping to 
inform [the marquis of] Tsin, saying, “ Your 
lordship commanded our State to have its cha¬ 
riots in repair and its. soldiers in readiness to 
punish the disorderly and remiss. The people 
of Ts‘ae were disobedient, and our people did 
not dare to abide quietly [looking on]. We 
called out all our levies to punish Ts‘ae, took 
captive Siieh its minister of war, and presented 
him to your lordship at Hing k'ew. And now 
Ts‘oo has come to punish us. asking why we 
commenced hostilities with Ts‘ae. It has burn¬ 
ed all the stations on our borders; it has come 
insultingly up to our walls and suburbs. The 
multitudes of our people, husbands and wives 
men and women, had no houses left in which to 
save one another. They have been destroyed 
with an utter overthrow, with no one to appeal 
to. If the fathers and elder brothers have not 
perished, the sons and younger brothers have 
done so. All were full of sorrow and distress, 
and there w as none to protect them. Under the 
pressure of their destitution, they accepted a 
covenant with Ts'oo, which I and'my ministers 
were not able to prevent. I dare not but now 
inform you of it.” Che Woo-tsze made the in- 
ternuneius Tsze-yun reply to Pib-p ing, “ Your 
ruler received such a message from Ts'oo, and 
at the same time did not send a single messenger 
to inform our ruler, but instantly sought for 

rest under Ts'oo;—it was your ruler’s wist to 
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do so; who would dare to oppose him ? But 
our ruler will lead on the States and see him 
beneath his walls. Bet your ruler take meas¬ 
ures accordingly.”' 

Par. 9. Tho Chucn says:—‘Fan Senen-tsze 
(Sze Kae) came to Loo, on a friendly mission, 
and also to acknowledge the duke’s visit [to 
Tsin, in spring], and to give notice about taking 
the field against Ch‘ing. The duke feasted him, 
on which occasion he sang the P‘eaou yew 
mei (She, I. ii. ode IX.), and Kc Woo-tsze 
(Ke-sun Suh) rejoined, “ Who will dare [not to 
obey your orders] ? If you compare your ruler 
to a plum-tree, ours is to him as its fragrance, 
[a portion of the same plant]. Joyfully we re¬ 


ceive your orders, and will obey them without 
regard to time.” With this he sang the Keoh 
kung (She II. vii. ode IX.). When th e gnest 
was about to leave [the hall], Woo-tsze [also] 
sang the T‘ung kung (She, II. iii. ode I.), Seuen- 
tsze said, “ After the battle ol Shin g-pub, our 
former ruler, duke Wan, presented [the trophies 
of] his success in Hang-yung (see the Chuen on 
V. xxviii. .8), and received the red bow from 
king Seang, to be preserved by his descendants. 
I have inherited the office held by my ancestor 
under that previous ruler, and dare not but re¬ 
ceive your instructions?” The superior man 
considers that Seuen-tsze was acquainted with 
propriety.’ 


Ninth year. 
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IX. 1 In the [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, there was a fire in 
Sung. 

2 In summer, Ke-sun Suh went to Tsin. 

3 In the fifth month, on Sin-yew, duke [Seuen’sJ wife, Keang, 

died. 

4 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Kwei-we, we buried 

our duchess Muh Keang. 

5 In winter, the duke joined the marquis of Tsin, the duke 

of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earl of TVaou, the 
viscounts of Keu, Choo, and T'ang, the earls of Seeh and 
Ke, the viscount of Little Choo, and Kwang, heir-son 
of Ts‘e, in invading Cli‘ing. In the twelfth month, on 
Ke-hae, these princes made a covenant together in He. 

6 The viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ing. 


Par. 1. Kung-yang has here instead of 
and we may doubt whether the canon of 
Tso-she, that denotes a calamity produced 
by Heaven is applicable to this passage. The 
Chuen makes it clear that the event thus briefly 
chronicled was a fire which desolated the capital 
of Sung. This is another instance of the record 
in the Ch‘un Ts'ew of the prodigies and calami¬ 
ties that occurred in Sung. Acc. to Kung and 
Kuh, such events in other States ought not to 
be mentioned in the Classic, but they make an 
exception in the case of Sung, as being entitled 
to preeminence among the other States, because 
its princes were the representatives of the line 
of Shang. or because Confucius was descended 
from a family of Sung! But calamities in other 
States are sometimes chronicled in the text ;— 
e y. X. xviii. 2. Too is, no doubt, correct in 
saying we have this record here, because an 
announcement of the event was sent from Sung 
to Loo 

The Chuen says :—‘ In the duke's 9th year, 
in spring, there was a fire in Sung. Yoh He 
(Xsze-han) was then minister of Works, and 
made in consequence [the following] regulations 
[for such an event]. He appointed the officer 
Pih to take charge of the streets where the fire 
had not reached. He was to remove small houses, 
and plaster over large ones. He was to set 
forth baskets and barrows for carrying earth; 
provile well-ropes and buckets; prepare water 
jars; have things arranged according to their 
weight; dam the water up in places where it 
was collected; have earth and mud stored up; 
go round the walls, and measure oif the places 
where watch and ward should be kept; and 
signalize the line of the fire. He appointed 
Hwa Shin to have the public a crimen in readi¬ 
ness, and to order the commandants outside the 
city to march their men from the borders and 
various stations to the place of the fire. He 
appointed Hwa Yueh to arrange that the officers 
of the right should be- prepared for all they 
might be called on to do; and lleang Seuh to 
arrange similarly for the officers of the left. 
He appointed Yoh Ch'uen in the same way to 
prepare the various instruments of punishment. 
He appointed Hwang Yun to give orders to the 
master of the horse to bring out horses, and the 


chariot-master to bring out chariots, and to be 
prepared with buff-coats and weapons, in readi¬ 
ness for military gnard. He appointed Se 
TVoo-woo to look after the records kept in the 
different repositories. He ordered the superin¬ 
tendent and officers of the harem to maintain a 
careful watch in the palaee. The masters of 
the right and left were to order the headmen of 
the 4 village-districts reverently to offer sacri¬ 
fices. The great officer of religion was to 
sacrifice horses on the wails, and sacrifice to 
I'waii-kang outside the western gate. 

• The marquis of Tsin asked Sze Joh what was 
the reason of a saying which he had heard, that 
from the fires of Sung it could be known there 
was a providence. “The ancient director of 
fire," replied Joh. *• was sacrificed to either when 
the heart or the beak of the Bird culminated at 
sun-set, to regulate the kindling or the extin¬ 
guishing of the people’s fires. Hence the beak 
is the star Shun-ho, and the heart is Ta-bo. 
Now- the director of fire under T‘aou-t‘ang 
(Yaou) was Oh-pih, who dwelt in Shang-k‘ew, 
and sacrificed to Ta-ho, by fire regulating the 
seasons. Seang-t-oo came after him, and hence 
Shang paid special regnrd to the star !.a-bo. 
The people of Shang, in calculating their disas¬ 
ters and calamities, discovered that they were 
sure to begin with fire, and hence came the 
saving about thereby knowing there was a pro¬ 
vidence." “ Can the thing be certainly [known 
beforehand]?” asked the marquis, to which 
Joh replied, “ It depends on the ruler’s course. 
When the disorders of a State have not evident 
indications, it cannot be known [beforehand] ” ’ 
Par. 2. Tso says this wisit of Ke Woo-tsze 
to Tsin was in return for that of Fan Seuen-tsze 
to Loo in the end of last year- 

Par. 3. This iadv was the grandmother of 
duke Sear.g. Her intrigue with K eaon-joo, and 
her threats to duke Citing, have appeared in 
different narratives of the Chuen. It would 
appear that she had lieen put under some re¬ 
straint ami confined in the palace appropriate to 
the eldest son and heir-apparent of the State. 
The Chueu 1 says:—‘Mull Keang died in the 
eastern palace. W’lit’i 1 she first went into it, 
she consulted the milfoil, and got the second 
liue of the diagram Kin (5rS)- diviner- 
said, ‘Ibis is what remains when Kin becomes 
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=-=). Suy is the symbol of getting 


out; your ladyship will soon get out from this.” 
She replied, " Xo. Of this diagram it is said in 
the Chow Yih, ‘Suy indicates being great, 
penetrating, beneficial, firmly correct, without 
blame.’ Now that greatness is the lofty distinc¬ 
tion of the person; that penetration is the 
assemblage of excellences; that beneficialness is 
the harmony of all righteousness; that firm 
correctness is the stem of all affairs. The per¬ 
son who is entirely virtuous is sufficient to take 
the presidency of others; admirable virtue is 
sufficient to secure an agreement with all pro¬ 
priety. Beneficialness to things is sufficient to 
effect a harmony of all righteousness. Firm 
correctness is sufficient to manage all affairs. 
But these things must not bo in semblance 
merely. It is only thus that Suy could bring 
the assurance of blamclcssness. Now I, a wo¬ 
man, and associated with disorder, am here 
in the place of inferior rank. Chargeable more¬ 
over with a want of virtue, greatness cannot be 
predicated of me. Not having contributed to 
the quiet of the State, penetration cannot be 
predicated of me. Having brought harm to 
myself by iny doings, bencficininess cannot be 
predicated of me. Having left my proper place 
for a bad intrigue, firm correctness cannot be 
predicated of me. To one wlio has those four 
virtues the diagram Sny belongs;—what have 
I to do with it, to whom none of them belongs? 
Hnving chosen oil, how can I be without blame? 
I shall die here; I shall never get out of this.” ’ 
[The Chuen appends here:—‘ Duke King of 
Ts'in sent Sze K'ecn to beg the assistance of an 
army from Ts‘oo, intending to invade Tsin. 
The viscount granted it, but Tsze-nang objected, 
saying, “ We cannot now maintain a struggle 
with Tsin. Its ruler employs officers according 
to their ability, and his appointments do justice 
to his choice. Every office is filled according to 
the regular rules. His ministers give way to 
others who are more abie than themselves; 
his great officers discharge their duties; his 
scholars vigorously obey their instructions; 
his common people attend diligently to their 
husbandry; his merchants, mechanics, and in¬ 
ferior employes know nothing of chnnging their 
hereditary employments. Hsn Keueh having 
retired in consequence of age, Che Ying asks for 
his instructions in conducting the government. 
Fan Kne was younger than Chung-hang Yen, 
but Yen had him advanced and made assistant- 
commander of the army of the centre. Han K'e 
was younger than Lwan Yin, but Yin and Sze 
lang had him advanced, and made assistant 
commander of the 1st army. Wei Keang had 
performed many services, but considering Ohaou 
W oo superior to himself, lie became assistant 
under him. With the ruler thus intelligent and 
his servants thus loyal, his high officers thus 
ready to yield their places, and the inferior 
officers thus vigorous, at this time Tsin cannot 
be resisted. Our proper course is to serve it; 
let your Majesty well consider the case.” The 
king said, “I have granted the request of Ts‘in. 
1 hough we are not a match for Tsin, we must 
send an army forth.” In autumn, the viscount 
of is‘oo took post with an army at Woo-shing, 
in order to afford support to Ta'in. A body of 
men from IVin made an incursion into Tsin, 
which was suffering from famine, and could not 
retaliate.’] 


Par. 4. Here, as elsewhere, Kung-yang has 
|P for The duchess was buried sooner 

than the rule required. 

Par. 5. He was in Ch‘ing. It was the same 
place which, in the Chuen on VIII. xvii. 2, is 
called He-t'ung (j ^ Jj^),—in the pres. dis. of 
Fan-shwuy (y[J de P- K*ae-fung. Ace. to 
Too there was no Ke-hae day in the 12th month, 
and we should read ^--instead of -J-* 

The Chuen says:—‘In winter, on 
the 10th month, the States invaded Ch‘ing. On 
K&ng-woo, Ke Woo-tsze, Ts'uy Ch'oo of Ts‘e, 
and Hwang Yun of Sung, followed Soon Ying 
and Sze Kae, and attacked the Chuen gate. 
Pih-kung Kwoh of Wei, an officer of Ts‘aou, 
and an officer of Choo followed Seun Yen and 


Ifan K‘e, and attacked [the gate] Szeche-lcang. 
Officers of T'Sng and Seeh followed Lwan Yin 
and Sze Fang, and attacked the north gate. 
Officers of Ke and E followed Chaou Woo and 
Wei Keang, and cut down the chesnut trees 
along the roads. On Keah-seuh, the armies 
collected in Fan, and orders were given to the 
States, saying, “Look to your weapons that 
they be ready for service; prepare dried and 
other provisions; send home the old and the 
young; place your Bick in Hoo-laou; forgive 
those who have committed small faults:—we 
are going to lay siege to the capital of Chfing.” 
On this the people of Chfing became afraid, and 
wished to make peace. Chung-hang Heen-tsze 
(Seun Yen) said, “ Let us hold the city in siege, 
and wait the arrival of the succours from Ts‘oo, 
and then fight a battle with them. If we do 
not do so, we shall have accomplished nothing.” 
Che Woo-tsze, however, said, “Let ns grant 
Ch‘ing a covenant, and then withdraw- our 
armies, in order to wear out the people of Ts‘oo. 
We shall divide our 4 armies into 3, and [with 
one of them and] the ardent troops of the States, 
meet the comers:—this will not be distressing 

n 9 ,_ while Ts*oo will not be able to endure it. 
1 his is still better than fighting.. A struggle Is 
uot to be maintained by whitening the plains 
with bones to gratify [our pride]. There is no 
end to such great labour. It is a rule of the 
former kings that superior men should labour 
with their minds, and smaller men labour with 
their strength.” 

•None of the States wished to fight; so they 
granted peace; and in the 11th month, on Ke- 
hae, they made a covenant together in lie,—on 
the submission of Clring. When they were 
about to covenant, the six ministers of Ch’ing, 
—the Kung-tszes, Fei (Tsze-sze), Fah (Tsze- 
kwoh), and Kiia (Tsze-k‘ung), and the Kung- 
suns, Cheh ( rsze-urh), Ch‘ae (Tsze-keaou), and 
Sliay-che (I’sze-chen), with the great officers 
and younger members of the ministerial clans, 
all attended the earl of Ch‘ing. Sze .Chwang* 
tsze made the words of the covenant to this ef- 
fh ” After the covenant of to-day, if the State 
ot Oh'ing hear any commands but those of Tsin, 
and incline to any other, may there happen to it 
according to what is [imprecated] in this cove- 
nnin T The Kung-tsze Fei rushed forward at 
tins, and said, “Heaven has dealt unfavourably 
with the State of Clring, and given it its place 
midway between two great States, which do 
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not bestow on it the mirks of favour which 
could he appreciated, but demand its adherence 
by violence. Thus its Spirits cannot enjoy the 
sacrifices which should be presented to them, 
and its people cannot enjoy the advantages 
of its soil. Its husbands and wives are oppress¬ 
ed snd straitened, full of misery, having none 
to appeal to. After this covenant of to-day, if 
the State of Ch'ing follow any other but that 
which extends propriety to it and strength to 
protect its people, but dares to waver in its ad¬ 
herence, may there happen to it according to 
[the imprecations in] this covenant I” Seun Yen 
said, “Change [the conditions of] this covenant.” 
Kung-sun Shay-che said, “These are solemn 
words in which we have appealed to the great 
Spirits. If we may change them, we may also 
revolt from your great State.” Che Woo-tsze 
said to Ileen-tsze “We indeed have not virtue, 
and it is not proper to force men to covenant 
with us. Without propriety, how can we pre¬ 
side over covenants? Let us agree for the pre¬ 
sent to this covenant, and withdraw. When 
we come again, after having cultivated our vir¬ 
tue, and rested our armies, we shall in the end 
win Ch'ing. Why must we determine to do so 
to-day ? If we are without virtue, other people 
will cast us off, ami not Ch'ing only; if we 
can rest and be harmonious, they will come to 
us from a distance. Why need we rely upon 
Ch'ing ? ” Accordingly they covenanted [as re¬ 
lated above], and the forces of Tsin withdrew. 

' Tlie people of Tsin had thus not got their will 
with Ch'ing, and they again invaded it with the 
armies of the States. In the 12th month, on 
Kwei-hae, they attacked the [same] three gates, 
and persevered for five days at each (j 
ought to be y [Jj ). Then on Mow-yin, 
they crossed [the Wei] at Yin-fan, and over¬ 
ran the country. After halting at Yin-k'ow, 
they withdrew. Tsze-k'ung proposed to attack 
the army of Tsin, saying that it was old and 
exhausted, and the soldiers were all bent on re¬ 
turning home, so that a great victory could be 
gained over it, Tsze-chen, however, refused to 
sanction such a movement.’ 

[The Cltuen here relates the capping of duke 
Seang:—‘The duke accompanied the marquis 
of Tsin [back from Ch'ing], and when they 
were at the Ho and he was with the marquis at 
a feast, the Utter asked how old he was. Ke- 
Woo-tsre replied, “ He was born in the year of 
the meeting at Sha-sny (see VIIL xvi. 8).” He 
is twelve then,” said the marquis. “That is a 
full decade of years, the period of a revolution 
of Jupiter. The ruler of a State may Have a 
•on when he is fifteen. It is the rule that he 
should be capped before he begets a son. Your 
ruler may now be capped. Why should you 
not get everything necessary for the ceremony 
rcsdy?" Woo-tsze replied, “The capping of 
our ruler must be done with the ceremonies of 
libation and offerings; its different stages must 
be defined by the music of the bell and the mu¬ 
sical stone; it must take place in the temple of 
his first ancestor. Our ruler is now travelling, 
and those things cannot be provided. Let us get 
to a brother State, ami borrow what is necessary 
to prepare for the ceremony.” The marquis as¬ 
sented; so, when the duke had got as far as Wei 
w his return, he was capped in the temple of 
duke Ch'iug. They borrowed the bell and 


musical stone of it for the purpose;—-as was 
proper.’ 

This capping of duke Seang out of Loo was a 
strange proceeding, and was probably done in 
the wantonness of the marquis of Tsin, a.musin<* 
himself with the child. Maou supposes that it is 
kept out of the text, to conceal the disgrace of 
it-J 

Par. 6. Here Ts'oo is down again upon 
Ch'ing, because of its making the covenant with 
Tsin. The Chuen says:—‘The viscount of 
Ts'oo invaded Ch'ing, and Tsze-sze proposed to 
make peace with him. Tsze-k'ung and Tsze- 
keaou said, “ We have just made a covenant 
with the [other] great State, and, while the 
blood of it is not dry on our mouths, may we 
break it?” Tsze-sze and Tsze-chen replied, 
“ At that covenant we said that we wovsld fol¬ 
low the strongest. Here now is the army of 
Ts'oo arrived, and Tsin does not come to save 
us, so that Ts'oo is the strongest;—we sare not 
presuming to break the words of the covenant 
and oath. Moreover, at a forced covenant where 
there is no sincerity, the Spirits are not present. 
They are present only where there is good 
faith. Good faith is the gem of speech, the 
essential point of all goodness; and therefore 
the Spirits draw near to it. They in their in¬ 
telligence do not require adherence to a forced 
covenant;—it may be broken.” Accordingly 
they made peace with Ts'oo The Kung-tsze 
P'e-jung entered the city to make a covenant, 
which was done in [the quarter] Chang-fun. 
[In the meantime], the widow of [king] Oh wan g 
of Ts'oo died, and [king] Kung returned [to 
Ying], without having been able to settle [the 
affairs of] Ch'ing.’ 

[The Chuen appends here a notice of the 
I measures of internal reform in Tsin:—‘When 
the marquis of Tsin returned to his capital, he 
consulted how he could give rest and prosperity 
to the people. Wei Keang begged that he 
would confer favours on them and grant remis¬ 
sions. On this all the accumulated stores of 
the State were given out in benefits. From the 
marquis downwards, all who had such stores 
brought them forth, till none were left unap¬ 
propriated, and there was no one exposed to the 
endurance of want The marquis granted access 
to every source of advantage, and the people 
did not covet more than their proper share. 
In religious services they used offering# of silks 
instead of victims; guests were entertained with 
[the flesh of] a single animal; new articles of 
furniture and use were not made; only such 
chariots snd robes were kept as sufficed for use. 
When this style had been practised for twelve 
months, a rigid method and order prevailed 
throughout the State. Then three expeditions 
were undertaken, and Ts'oo was not able to 
contend [any more] with Tsin].’ 
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X 1 In his tenth year, in spring, the duke joined the marquis 
of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earl 
of Ts‘aou, the viscounts of Keu, Choo, and T‘ang, the 
earls of Seeh and Ke, the viscount of Little Choo, and 
Kwang, heir-son of Ts‘e, in a meeting with Woo at Cha. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Keah-woo, [Tsin] went 

on [from the above meeting] to extinguish Peih-yang. 

3 The duke arrived from the meeting. 

4 The Kung-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo, and the Kung-sun Cheh of 

Ch‘ing, led a force, and invaded Sung. 

5 An army of Tsin invaded Ts‘in. 

6 In autumn, a body of men from KeU invaded our eastern 

borders. 

7 The duke joined the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the 

marquis of Wei, the earl of Ts‘aou, the viscounts of Keu 
and Choo, Kwang, heir-son of Ts‘e, the viscount of 
T l ang, the earls of Seeh and Ke, and the viscount of 
Little Choo, in invading Ch‘ing. 

8 In winter, some ruffians killed the Kung-tszes Fei and Fah, 

and the Kung-sun Cheh, of Ch‘ing. 

9 We [sent troops] to guard Hoo-laou. 

10 The Kung-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo led a force to relieve Ch‘ing. 

11 The duke arrived from the invasion of Chfing. 


Par. 1. Too says Cha was in the territory of 
Ta‘oo, and the K'ang-he editors identify it with 
the pres. Kea-k‘ow (sjjjff [If), in the dis. of 
Yih, dep. of Yen-chow. The one or the other 
must be wrong. The territory of Ts'oo would 
thus hare extended m far north as Loo. We 
may accept the statement of Too, and leave the 
question as to any more exact identification. 
The object of the meeting was, no doubt, to call 
forth the hostility of Woo to more active meas¬ 
ures against IVoo, so that that State should be 


obliged to relax its efforts to hold Ch‘ing. The 
phrase ‘a meeting with Woo i^),’ with¬ 
out specifying the viseount himself or his re¬ 
presentative on the occasion, has occasioned the 
critics a good deal of difficulty. The same style 
has occurred before, in VIIL xv. 10 and TX. v. 4, 
and we meet with it again, in xiv, 1. The most 
likely account that can be given of it is the re¬ 
mark, probably of Soo Ch‘eh. that only the name 
of the State is given because [to get the help of j 
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that State was tlie object of the meeting 

II #• Vi jH: S # ift &)■ 

The Chucn says:—‘The meeting at Cha was 
a meeting with Show-mung, viscount of Woo. 
In the 3d month, on Kwei-ch‘ow, Kaon How of 
Ts*e came with his marquis’s eldest son Kwang, 
and had a previous meeting with the princes in 
Chung-le (see VIIL xv. 10), when they behaved 
disrespectfully. Sxe Chwang-tsze (Sze Joh) 
said, “ Kaou-tsze, coming in attendance on his 
prince to a meeting of tlie States, ought to have 
in mind the protection of Ts'e’s altars, and yet 
they both of them behave disrespectfully. They 
will not, I apprehend, escape an evil end.” In 
summer, in the 4th month, on Mow-woo, there 
was the meeting at Cha.’ 

Bar. 2. Peih-yang was a small State, whose 
lords were viscounts, with the surname of Yun 
($£)• It was under the jurisdiction of Ts‘oo. 
Tsin now led on the forces of the States from 
the meeting at Cha to attack it. Its principal 
town is said to have been 30 h to the south of 
tlie dia. of Yih, dep. Yen-chow. The Chuen 
says:—‘Seun Yen and Sze Kae of Tsin asked 
leave to attack Peih-yang, and that it should be 
conferred on Heang Seuh of Sung. Seun Ying 
said, “The city is small but strong. If you 
take it, it will be no great achievement; if yon 
do not take it, you will be laughed at.” 'ITiey 
persisted in their request; and on Ping-yin they 
laid siege to it, bat coaid not overcome it. 

‘Ts'ln Kin-foo, the steward of the Mftng fami- I 
ly, drew after him a large waggon to the service. 
The people of Peih-yang having opened one of 
their gates, the soldiers of the States attacked it, 
[and had passed within], Just then, the portcullis 
gate was let down, when Heih of Tsow raised it 
up, and let out the stunners who had entered. 
Teih Sze-me carried the wheel of a large car¬ 
riage, which he covered witli hides and used a? a 
buckler. Holding this in his left hand, and 
carrying a spear in liis right, he took the place 
of a body of 100 men. M&ng Heen-tsze said, 
“ To him we may apply the words of the ode 
(She, I. iii. ode XIII. 2), ‘ Strong as a tiger.’ ” 
The besieged hung strips of cloth over the wall, 
by one of which Kin-foo climbed up to tlio 
parapet, when they cut it. Down he fell, when 
they hung out another; and when he had re¬ 
vived, he seized it and mounted again. Thrice 
he performed this feat, and on the besieged 
declining to give him anotiier opportunity he 
retired, taking with him the three cut pieces, 
which he showed all through the army for three 
days. 

‘The forces of the States were long detained 
at Peih-yang; and Seun Yen and Sze Kae went 
with a request to Seun Ying, saying, “ The rains 
will soon fall and the pools gather, when we are 
afraid we shall not be able to return. We ask 
you to withdraw the troops.” Che Pih (Seun 
Ying) became angry, and threw at them the 
•tool on which he was leaning, which passed be¬ 
tween the two. “ You had determined,” said he, 
“on two things, and then came and informed 
me of them. I was afraid of confusing your 
plans, and did not oppose you. You have im¬ 
posed toil on our ruler; you have called out 
[the forces of] the States; you have dragged an 
old man like myself here. And now you liave 
no prowess to show, but want to throw the 


blame oa me, saying, that I ordered the retreat of 
the troops, and but for that you would have sub¬ 
dued tlie place. Can I. thus old and feeble, sus¬ 
tain such a heavy responsibility? If in 7 days 
you have not taken it, I shall take yourselves 
instead of it.” On this, in tlie 5th mouth, on 
KSng-yin, Seun Yen and Sze Kae, let! on their 
men to tlie attack of the city, themselves en¬ 
countering [the shower] of arrows and stones. 
On Keah-woo they extinguished it. 

4 The language of the text,—“ They went on 
to extinguish Peih-yang,” shows that they pro¬ 
ceeded to attack it from the meeting [at Cha]. 
[The marquis of Tsin] would then have given 
Peih-yang to Heang Seuh, but he declined it, 
saying, “If your lordship will still condescend 
to guard arid comfort tlie State of Sung, and by 
the gift of Peih-yang distinguish my ruler and 
increase his territory, all his ministers will be 
at ease ;—what gift can be equal to this ? If 
you insist on conferring it on me alone, then I 
shall liave called out the States to procure a 
flef for myself,—than which there could not be 
* greater crime. Though 1 die, 1 must entreat 
you not to do so.” Peih-yang accordingly was 
given to the duke of Sung. 

‘The duke entertained the marquis of Tsin 
in Ts-oo-k‘ew, and asked leave to use, [on the 
occasion, the music of] Sang-lin (the music 
which had been used by the sovereigns of 
Shang). Seun Ying declined it, but Seun Yen 
and Sze Kae said, “ Among the States, it is 
[only] in Sung and Loo that we can see the 
ceremonies [of the kings]. Loo has tlie music 
of the grand triennial sacrifice, and uses it 
when entertaining guests and at sacrifice*; is it 
not allowable that Sung should entertain our 
ruler with the Sang-lin ? ” The master of the 
pantomimes began indicating to them their 
places with the great flag, when the marquis 
became afraid, and withdrew to another apart¬ 
ment. When tiie flag was removed, he return¬ 
ed and finished the entertainment. On his w ay 
back [from Sung], he fell ill at Choo-yung. They 
consulted the tortoise-shell [about his sickness], 
and [the Spirit of] Sang-lin appeared. Seun Yen 
and Sze Kae wanted to hurry [back to Sung], and 
to pray to it. Seun Ying, however, refused to 
allow them, and said, “ 1 declined tlie ceremony. 
It was they who used it. If there indeed be 
this Spirit, let him visit the offence on them." 
The marquis got better, and took the viscount 
of Peih-yang back with him to Tsin. and pre¬ 
sented him in the temple of [duke] Woo, calling 
him an E captive. [The lords of] Peih-yang 
had the surname of Yun. [The marquis] made 
the historiographer of the Interior in Chow 
select one from the family of the [old] House 
to continue [its sacrifices], whom he placed in 
Hoh as its commandant;—which was proper. 

1 When our army returned, Milng Heen-tsze 
employed Ts‘in Kin-foo as the spearman on the 
right of his chariot. He had a son, Ts‘in Pe- 
tsze, who wa» a disciple of Chung-ne.’ 

As Tso-she here mentions Confucius, it may be 
added that it was the sage’s father, Sbuh-leang 
Heili, who performed the feat of strength with 
the portcullis of Peih-yang. 

4. Sung had been rewarded for its 
allegiance to Tsin with Peih-yang, and now it 
has to pay the price to Ts*oo. The Chuen 
says:—‘In the 6th month, Tsze-nang of Ts‘oo 
and Tsze-urh of Ch*ing invaded Sung, taking 
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post £flrst] at Tsze-moo. On K&ng-woo they 
laid siege to the capital, and attacked the T‘ung 
gate.' 

Far. 5, The Chnen says:—Sean Yingof Tsin 
invaded Ts’in, to tetaliate its incursion.’ The 
incursion of IVin is related in the Chnen after 
p. 3 of last year. Tsin was then unable to 
retaliate in consequence of a famine, but its 
vengeance had not slumbered long. At this 
time Ts'in was in league witli Ts'oo, and the 
alliance between the States was drawn closer 
through the wife of king Kung being a sister of 
duke King of Ts'in. 

[The Clmen gives here a narrative, which is 
the sequel of that on p. 4:—‘The marquis of 
Wei went to succour Sung, and encamped with 
his forces at Seang-uew. Tsze-clien of Ch'ing 
said. “ We must invade Wei. If we do not do 
so, we shall not be doing our part for Ts'oo. 
We have offended against Tsin, and if we also of¬ 
fend against Ts'oo, what will be the consequence 
to our State?” Tsze-sze said, “ It will distress 
the Statebut Tsze-chen replied, “If we offend 
against both tile great States, we shall perish. 
We may lie distressed, but is that not better 
than perishing?” The other great officers all 
agreed with him, and Hwang-urh accordingly 
led a force and made an incursion into Wei,— 
[having received] orders from Ts'oo. 

‘Sun W&n-tsze (Liu-foo) consulted the tor¬ 
toise -shell about pursuing the enemy, and 
presented the indication lie had obtained to 
Ting Kcaug (the mother of the marquis of 
Wei), who asked what the corresponding oracle 
was. “It is this,” said W&n-tsze. ‘The in¬ 
dication being like a hill, a party go forth on an 
expedition, and lose tlieir leader.’ ” The lady 
observed, “ The invaders lose their leader;—this 
is favourable for those who resist them. Do 
you take measures accordingly.” The people of 
Wei then pursued the enemy, and Sun Kwae 
captured ilwang Urh at K'ctten-k'Sw.’ 

[There follows the account of an invasion of 
Loo by Ts’oo. which ought to be given in the 
text. Too observes that, as it involved no 
disgrace to Loo, he cannot account for the 
silence about it—‘ In autumn, in the 7tli month, 
Tsze-nang of Ts'oo and Tsze-urli of Ch'ing in¬ 
vaded onr western borders. On their return 
they laid siege to Seaou (a city of Sung), and 
reduced it in the 8th month, on Ping-yin. In 
tile 9th mouth. Tsze-urh of Ch'ing made an in¬ 
cursion on the northern border ot Sung. MUng 
Heen-tsze said, “Calamity must be going to be¬ 
fall Oil ing.” The aggressions of its armies are 
excessive. Even Chow could not endure such 
violent efforts, and how much less Ch'ing l 
'I he calamity is likely to befall the three minis¬ 
ters who conduct its government!”] 

Far. <». The Chuen says:—‘The people of Ken 
taking advantage of the States being occupied, 
Invaded our eastern borders.’ Wang Kih-kwan 
observes that this movement shows strikingly 
the daring of Keu, as its viscount had taken 
part in nearly all the covenants ordered by duke 
'laou of Tsin. It shows how incomplete the 
harmony was which tile leading State sought to 
establish among the others whicli acknowledged 
its supremacy. 

Far. 7. '1 his was the first of the three ex¬ 
peditions of Tsin mentioned in the Cline:: at 
the end of last year, by which that State w r ore 
out Ts‘oo, and established its supremacy, for a 


time, over Citing. The Chuen says:—‘ The 
States invaded Ch'ing. Ts'uy Ch'oo of Ts‘e 
came with Kwang, the eldest son of the marquis, 
to the army early, and the prince therefore took 
precedence of T'Sng. On Ke-yew, the whole 
army took post at New-show.’ The proper place 
of the heir-son of Ts'e was after all the princes, 
as in p. 1. If he had received, indeed, the ap¬ 
pointment of the king as his father’s successor, 
and were administering for him the govt, of the 
State, he would have been entitled to rank as 
an earl, according to the rules of Chow. But 
he had not received such appointment, as we 
infer from the Chuen on the 19th year. The 
precedence now given to him was probably 
brought about as Tso-she says; but as we shall 
find that he continued to retain it, it is an 
instance of how the marquis of Tsin took it upon 
him to override the standing statutes of the 
kingdom. 

Far. 8. We have here the fulfilment of the 
prognostication in the Chuen after p. 6. For 

Kuug and Kuh have We iiave in this 

par. the first occurrence of in the text, which 
I have translated “ruffians.” Too Yu observes 
that, as the paragraph commences with that 
term, the rank of the murdered could not be 
mentioned in it. They were all ministers or great 
officers, and if their death had been by order or 
management of the State, the text would havo 

*«]§S«.”SSA.®3t 

-y--. If the murderers had been great of¬ 
ficers, their names and rank, and those of their 
victims as well, would have been given. But 
being what they were in this case, their names 
were not admissible in the text, and consequent¬ 
ly we have the persons murdered without any 
intimation of their rank. No stigma is fixed 
upon them by the omission, as Kuh-liiang 
thought, and as Ch'ing E, Hoo Ngan-kwoh, and 
many other critics have contended- The men 
may iiave deserved tlieir fate, but no evidence 
of that can be drawn from the style of the text. 

The Chuen says:—‘ Before this, Tsze-sze (the 
Kung-tsze Fei) had a quarrel with Wei Che, 
and when he was about to take the field against 
the army of the States, he reduced the number 
of the chariots [which Che wanted to contribute 
to the expedition]. He had another quarrel 
with Che'about the captives whom he had taken, 
and kept him down, saying his chariots had 
been beyond the number prescribed by rule, and 
would not allow him to present his spoils [be¬ 
fore the marquis]. ... . 

‘ Before this also, Tsze-sze, in laying out the 
ditches through the fields, had occasioned the 
loss of fields to the Sze, Too, How and Tsze-sze 
families; and these four, along with Wei Che, 
collected a numler of dissatisfied individuals, 
and proceeded, with the adherents of the sons 
of the ruling House (killed in the 8th year 
by Tsze-sze; see the Cliuen after viii.2) to raise 
ail insurrection. At this time the govt, was in 
the hands of Tsze-sze; Tsze-kwoh (the Knng- 
tsze Kali) was minister of War; Tsze-urh (the 
Kung-sun Cheh) was minister of Works; aud 
Tsze-k'ung was minister of Instruction. In 
winter in the 10th mouth, on Mow-stiin, Wei 
Che Sze Chin, How Tsin, Too Joo-foo, and 
Tsze-sze Fuh, led a band of rufiSans into the 
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palace, and early in the morning attacked the 
chief minister at the audience in the western 
palace. They killed Tsze-sze, Tsxe-kwoh, and 
Tsxe-urh, and carried < ff the earl to the northern 
palace. T-ze-kUmg had known of their design, 
and so escaped death. The word ‘ ruffians ‘ in 
the text indicates that none of them were great 
officers. 

‘Tsxe-se, the son of Tsze-sze) hearing of the 
ruffians, left his house without taking any pre¬ 
cautions, went to [his father's] corpse, and 
pursued them. When they had entered the 
northern palace, however, he returned, and be¬ 
gan giving out their arms [to his followers]. 
Moat of tlie servants and concubines had fled, 
and most of the articles of furniture and use 
were lost. 

‘Tsze-chbui (the son of Tsze-kwoh), hearing 
of the ruffians, set a guard at his gate, got all 
his officers in readiness, shut up his storehouses, 
carefully secured his depositories, formed his 
men in ranks, and then went forth with 17 
chariots of war. Having gone to [his father’s] 
corpse, lie proceeded to attack the ruffians, in 
the northern palace. Tsze-keaou (the Kung- 
sun Chae) led the people to his assistance, when 
they killed Wei die and Tsze-sze Puli. The 
majority of their followers perished, but How 
Tsin fled to Tsin, and Too Joo-foo, Sze Shin, 
Wei Peen, and Sze Ts‘e fled to Sung. 

1 Tsze-k’ung (the Kung-tsze Kcs) then took 
charge of the State, and made a covenant re¬ 
quiring that all in the various degrees of rank 
should receive the rules enacted by himself. 
The great officers, ministers, and younger mem¬ 
bers of the great families refusing obedience to 
this, he wished to take tltem off; but Tsze-ch*an 
stopped him, and begged that for their sake* he 
would burn the covenant. He objected to do 
bo, saying, “ I wrote what I did for the settle¬ 
ment of the State. If I bum it because they oil 
are dissatisfied, then the government is in their 
hands;—will it not be difficult to administer 
the affairs of the State?” Tsze-ch'an replied, 
“ It is difficult to go against the anger of them 
all; and it is difficult to secure the exclusive 
authority to yourself. If you insist on both 
these difficulties in order to quiet the State, it is 
the very way to endanger it. It is better to bum 
the writing, and so quiet ail their minds. You 
will get what you wish, and they also will feel 
at ease;—will not this be well ? By insisting 
on your exclusive authority, you will find it 
difficult to succeed; by going against the wishes 
of all, you will excite calamity:—you must 
follow my advice.” On this Tsze-kUing, burned 
the writing of the covenant onlsidc the Ts’ang 
gate, after which the minds of ail the others 
became composed.’ 

Par. 9. Hoo-laou,—seeii. 9. The text would 
lead us to think that the keeping guard over 
Hoo-laou was the action of Loo, and of Loo 
atone; whereas Tsin had taken possession of 
that city, fortified it and now held it with the 
troops of its confederate States, as a strategical 
point against Citing and Ts’oo. Loo sent 
troops to guard it; and this alone the text men¬ 
tions, but other States did the same. Original¬ 
ly it belonged to Chung, but was not Chung’s 
now. Yet the text says—‘Hoo-laou of CIring.’ 
Too Yu and others see in this the style of Con¬ 
fucius writing retrospectively, expressing him¬ 
self according to his knowledge of the purpose 


of Tsin to restore the place to Ch‘ing, when that 
State should really have broken with Ts’oo. 
Hoo Ngan-kwoh, again, haa his followers in 
maintaining that Confucius here assigned it to 
Cb*ing to mark his disapproval of Tain’s ever 
taking it. The probability is that neither the 
one view nor the other is correct. The place 
properly belonged to Ch‘ing; it was held against 
it by the confederates for a time; it was im¬ 
mediately restored to it:—what more natural 
than to mention it aa ‘ Hoo-laou of Ch‘ing,’ 
without any intention either ‘to praise or to 
blame.’ The Chuen aays:—‘The armies of the 
States fortified [afresh] Hoo-laou, and guarded 
the country about. The army of Tsin fortified 
Woo and Che; and Sze Fang and Wei Keang 
guarded them. The text speaks of Hoo-laou of 
Ch’ing, though it was not [now] CH'ing’s, indi¬ 
cating that it was to be restored to it. CUing 
[now] made peace with Tsin.” 

Par. 10. The Chuen says:—‘Tsze-nang of 
Ts*oo came to succour Chung. In the 11th 
mouth, the annies of the States made a circuit 
round Ch*ing, and proceeded south to Yang-ling. 
Still the army of 'iVoo did not retire, [seeing 
which], Che Woo-tsze proposed that the con¬ 
federates should withdraw, saying, “ If we now 
make onr escape from Ts’oo, it will become 
arrogant, and can be fought with when in that 
mood. Lwan Yin, said, *-To evade Ts'oo will 
be a disgrace to Tsin. Our having assembled 
the States will increase the disgrace. We had 
better die. I will advance alone.” On this the 
[whole] army advanced, and on Ke-hae it and 
the army of Woo were opposed to each other 
with [only] the Ying between them. Tsze 
Keaou [of Chung] said. “The [annies of tlie] 
States are prepared to march, and are sure not 
to fight. If we follow Tsin, tliey will retire; if 
we do not follow it, they will retire. Ts’oo is 
sure to besiege our city when they retire; but 
they will still do so. We had better follow 
Ts‘oo, and get its army to retire also.” That 
night he crossed through the Ying, and made a 
covenant with Ts‘oo. Lwan Yin wished to 
attack the army of Ch‘ing. but Seun Ying said, 
“ No. We cannot keep back T*‘oo, neither can 
we protect Cb‘ing. Of what offence is Cli’ing 
guilty? Onr best plan is to leave a grudge 
against it, and withdraw. If we now attack its 
army, Ts'oo will come to its help. If we fight, 
and do not conquer, the States will laugh at us. 
Victory cannot be commanded. We had better 
withdraw.” Accordingly, on Ting-we the armies 
of the States withdrew, made an incursion into 
the northern borders of Chung, and returned. 
The forces of Ts’oo also withdrew. 

Par. 11. [Tlie Chuen gives here a narrative 
about troubles at court:—‘Wang-shuh Clrin- 
sSng and Pih Yu had a quarrel about the govt. 
The king favoured Pih Y u, when the other fled 
from the capital in a rage. The king recalled 
him when he had got to the Ho, and put the 
historiographer Keaou to death to please him. 
He would not enter [tlie capital], however, and 
was allowed to remain [near the Ho], The 
marquis of Tsin sent Sze Kae to pacify the royal 
House, when Wang-shuh and Pih Yn maintain¬ 
ed each his cause. The steward of Wang-shuh, 
and Hea Kin, the great officer of Pill Yu; 
pleaded in the court of tlie king, while *Sze Kae 
listened to them. Wang-shuli’s steward said, 
“ When people who live in hovels, with wicker 
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doors fitted to holes in the wall, insult their 
superiors, it is hard to be a man of superior 
rank.” Hea K‘iu said, “When king Ping 
removed here to the east, there were seven fami¬ 
lies of tis, who followed him, and on whom he 
was dependent for the victims which he used. 
He made a covenant with them over [the flesh 
of] a red bull, saying that from generation to 
generation they should hold their offices. If we 
had been people of such hovels, how could they 
have come to the east? and how could the king 
have been dependent on them? Now since 
Wang-shuh became chief minister, the govt, lias 
been carried on by means of bribes, and punish¬ 
ments have been in the hands of his favourites. 


His officers have become enormously rich, and it 
is not to be wondered at if we are reduced to such 
hovels. Let your great State consider the case. 
If the low cannot obtain right, where is what we 
call justice?” Fan Seuen-tsze said, “ Whom 
the son ot Heaven favours, my ruler also favours ; 
whom he disapproves, my ruler also disap¬ 
proves.” He then made Wang-shuh and Pih 
Yu prepare a summary of their case; but Wang- 
shuh could bring forward no evidence, and fled 
to Tsin. There is no record of this in the text, 
because no announcement of it was made to Loo. 
Dnke Tsing of Shen then became high minister, 
to act as director for the royal House.’] 


Eleventh year. 
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XI. 1 In the [duke’s] eleventh year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, we formed three armies. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, we divined a fourth time 

about the border sacrifice. The result was unfavour¬ 
able, and the sacrifice was not offered. 

3 The Kung-sun Shay-che of Ch'ing led a force, and made 

an incursion into Sung. 

4 The duke joined the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, 

the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ts‘aou, Kwang, heir-son 
of Ts‘e, the viscounts of Keu, Choo, and T‘3ng, the earls 
of Seeh and Ke, and the viscount of Little Choo, in 
invading Ch‘ing. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Ke-we, [the above prin- 

ces]made a covenant together on the north of Poh-shing. 

6 The duke arrived from the invasion of Ch‘ing. 

7 The viscount of Ts‘oo and the earl of Ch‘ing invaded Sung. 

8 The duke joined the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, 

the marquis of Wei, the earl of Ts‘aou, Kwang, heir-son 
of Ts‘e, the viscounts of Keu, Choo, and T‘ang, the earls 
of Seeh and Ke, and the viscount of Little Choo, in 
invading Ch‘ing. There was a meeting in Seaou-yu. 

9 The duke arrived from the meeting. 

10 The people of Ts‘oo seized and held Leang Seaou, the mes¬ 

senger of Ch‘ing. 

11 In winter, a body of men from Ts'in invaded Tsin. 
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Par. I. ^ must be taken here as in VIII. 
i. 4, indicating an arrangement either altogether 
new, or modifying in.a most important manner 
existing arrangements on the subject to which 
it refers. The Chuen says.—‘This spring, Ke 
Woo-tsze wished to form 3 armies, and told 
Shub-sun Muh-tsze (P'aou) of his purpose, say¬ 
ing, “Let us make three armies, and each of us 
collect the revenue for the support of his army.'’ 
Muh-tsze replied, “ When the demands £of Tsin] 
come upon you, [according to this increased 
establishment], you will not be able [to meet 
them].” Woo-tsze, however, persisted in his re¬ 
quest, till Muh-tsze said, “Well, let us make a 
covenant.” They covenanted accordingly at 
the gate of [duke] He’s temple, the imprecatory 
sentences being repeated in the street of 
Woo-foo.” In the 1st month they proceeded 
to the formation of the 3 armies, [the three 
dans] dividing the ducal prerogative [as it were] 
into three, and each of them taking one part to 
itaelf. The three chiefs broke up their own 
[establishments of] chariots. The Ke appointed 
that those who brought their followers and the 
amount of the military contribution of their 
families to him, should pay nothing more [to the 
State], and those who did not so enter his ranks 
should pay a double contribution. The Mftng 
employed one half the sons and younger brothers 
in his service. The Shah-sun employed all the 
sons and younger brothers. [They had said 
that], unless they acted thus, they would not 
alter the old arrangements.’ 

It is to be wished that Tso-she’s narrative 
were more perspicuous and explicit;—see also 
the narrative under X. v. 1, when the new army, 
or that of the centre, was obliged to be discon¬ 
tinued. The arrangement for 3 armies which 
was now adopted was an important one, and 
marked an era in the history of Loo. It was j 
original'^ a great State, and could furnish the 
8 armies, which were assigned by tile statutes 
of Chow to a great State;—see the Chow Le, 
Bk- XXVIII. par. 3. But, its power had gradu¬ 
ally decayed; and as Tsin rose to preeminence as 
the leading State of the kingdom, Loo sank to 
the class of the second-rate’States @jij)> 
which furnished only two armies. The change 
from 3 to 2 seems to have taken place under Wan 
or Seuen. In this way Loo escaped some of the 
exactions of Tsin, whose demands for military 
fiasistarice were proportioned to the force which 
the States could furnish, and hence, in the Chuen, 
Shuh-8un Muh-tsze objects to the formation of 
8 armies on the ground that they would then be 
unable to meet the requirements of Tsin. But up 
to this time, the armies of Loo, whether 3 or 2, 
had always belonged to the marquises, having 
been called forth by them as occasion required, 
and been commanded by their ministers accord¬ 
ing to their appointment. A great change now 
took place. The Heads of the three families, 
—the descendants of duke Hwan, now not only 
claimed the command of the armies, but they 
claimed the armies as their own. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the youth of duke Seang, their aet was 
all but a parting of the State among themselves. 
They would henceforth be not only its ministers, 
but its lords, and the direct descendants of the 
duke of Chow would be puppets in their hands. I 
must repeat the wish that we had fuller details of 
the formation of the three armies, and of the pro¬ 


ceedings of the three chiefs. Too says that 

they added one army_that of the centre, to 

the two already existing; but that is a very im¬ 
perfect description of tiieir act. The chariots 
which they broke up would be those belonging to 
themselves, for which they would now have no 
separate occasion, and which would go therefore 
to the formation of the third army. The text 
relates the event, as if it had proceeded from 
the duke, or by his authority. 

Par. 2. See on V. xxxi- 3. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Ch‘iug were troubled about [their relations 
with] Tsin and Ts'oo, and all the great officers 
said, “'Through our not following Tsin, the 
State is nearly ruined. Ts'oo is weaker than 
Tsin, but Tsin shows no eagerness in our behalf. 
If Tsin were eager in our behalf, Ts*oo would 
avoid it. What shall wc do to make the army 
of Tsin ready to encounter death for us ? In 
that case Ts'oo will not. venture to oppose it, 
and we can firmly adhere to it.” Tsze-chen 
said, “ Let us commence hostili ties against Sung; 
the States arc sure to come [to its help], when 
we will submit to them, and make a covenant. 
The army of Ts'oo will then come, and we shall 
do the asme with it. This will make Tsin very 
angry. If it can then come qnickly and reso¬ 
lutely [into the field], Ts'oo will not be able to 
do anything against it, and we shall firmly ad¬ 
here to Tsin.” The others were pleased with 
this proposal, and they made the officers of the 
borders commence a quarrel with Sung, Heang 
Seuh of which retaliated with an incursion into 
Ch'ing, in which he took great spoil. Tsze- 
chen said. “ We may now invade Sung with an 
army. If we attack Sung, the States are sure 
to attack us immediately. We will then hearken 
to their commands, and at the same time send 
notice to Ts'oo. When its forces come, wo 
shall further make a covenant with it; and by 
heavy bribes to the army of Tsin, we shall 
escape [the vengeance of them both].” Ac¬ 
cordingly, in summer, Tsze-cheu (Shay-che) 
made an incursion into Sung.’ 

Tsze-cben had formerly advocated the ad¬ 
herence of Ch'ing in good faith to Tsin, while 
Tsze-sze had been for adhering now to Tsin and 
now to Ts'oo, according to the pressure of the 
time. Tsze-sze was now dead; and the com¬ 
mentators find great fault with Tsze-chen for 
the crooked course which he took to bring about 
the accomplishment of his own policy. 

Par. 4. This is the second of Tsin's great 
expeditions with the States of the north to 

break the power of Ts'oo. The Chuen says:_ 

'In the fourth month, the States invaded Ch'ing. 
On Ke-hae, Kwang, eldest son of [the marquis 
of] Ts'e, and Heang Seuh of Sung, came first to 
its capital, and attacked the east gate. In the 
evening of that day, Seun Ying of Tsin arrived 
in the western suburbs, from which be made an 
incursion to the old [capital of] Heu (see on 
yill.xv.il). Sun Lin-foo of Wei made an 
incursion on the northern borders of the State. 
In the 6th mouth, the States assembled at Pih- 
liu, and encamped in Hoang. Thence they took 
a circuit, and halted at So, after which they 
invested the capital, and made a [grand] dis¬ 
play of their forces outside the south gate, and 
on tlte west crossed over the Tse-suy.’ 
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Par. 5. Instead of Igt Kung and Kuh have 

Poh-shing was in Ch'ing, and, acc. to the 
K‘ang-he editors, must have been in the pres, 
district of Yen-sze, dep. Ho-nan. This is very 
doubtful. Too and nearly all the critics explain 

the |t|j with reference to the presence of 
Ch'ing, and its joining in the covenant. No 
previous instance where the term has occurred 
exactly corresponds to this; and perhaps Tan 
Tsoo is right in thinking that Ch‘ing was not 
present. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Ch'ing [now] became afraid, and sought terms 
of accommodation. In autumn, in the 7th month, 
they made a covenant together in Poll. Fan 
Seuen-tsze said, “ If we be not careful, we shall 
lose the States. Wearied as they have been by 
marching, and not [really] accomplishing any¬ 
thing, can they be but disaffected ?” Accord¬ 
ingly, when they covenanted, the words were:— 
“All we who covenant together agree not to 
hoard up the produce of good years, not to shut 
one another out from advantages [that we 
possess], not to protect traitors, not to shelter 
criminals. We agree to aid one another h> dis¬ 
asters and calamities, to have compassion on 
one another in seasons of misfortune and disor¬ 
der, to cherish the same likings and dislikings, 
to support and encourage the royal House. 
Should any prince break these engagements, 
may He who watches over men’s sincerity and 
He who watches over covenants, [the Spirits ofj 
the famous hills and [of] the famous streams, 
the kings and dukes our predecessors, the whole 
host of Spirits, and all who are sacrificed to, 
the ancestors of our 12 (? 13) States with^ their 
7 surnames:—may all these intelligent Spirits 
destroy him, so that he shall lose his people, his 
appointment pass from him, his family perish, 
and his State be utterly overthrown!’” 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘ Tsze-nang of 
Te‘oo had asked the assistance of troops from 
Ts4n; and Chen, Ts'in's great officer of the 
right, led a force to follow the viscount of Ts‘oo, 
intending to invade Ch'ing. [In the meantime!, 
the earl of Ch'ing met [the army of Ts'oo], 
[made his submission], and on Ping-tsze invaded 
Sung [along with it].’ 

Par. 8. This is the third and last of the 
great expeditions of Tain against Ts'oo. Scaou- 
yu was a place in Ch'ing, to the south of its 
capital, in the pres. Heu Chow (g 1F*N> ,rhe 
Chuen says:—‘In the 9th month, the States, 
with all their armies, again invaded Ch'iiig. 
They showed their forces outsidethe east gate 
of the city, on which the people of Ch'ing made 
the king’s son, Pih-p'ing, offer their submission. 
On Keah-seuh, Chaou Woo of Tain entered the 
city, and made a covenant with the earl; and in 
winter, in the 10th month, on Ting-hae, Tsze- 
chen came out, and made a covenant with the 
marquis of Tsin. In the 12th month, on Mow- 
yin, there was a meeting in Seaou-yu. On 
Kftng-shin, [the marquis of Tsin] released liis 
Ch'ing prisoners, treated them all courteously, 
and sent them back. He [also] called in his 
scouting parties, and forbade raids and pillag¬ 
ing. [At the same time], he sent Shuh-heih to 
inform the [other] princes of these proceedings. 
The duke made Taang-sun Heih return the fol¬ 
lowing reply, “ A11 we who have covenanted to¬ 


gether [are here], because your great State 
found it necessary to punish a small one which 
had offended. Haring obtained sufficient 
ground for your present course, you are ready 
to exercise forgiveness. My ruler has received 
your commands.” 

‘ The people of Ch'ing presented to the mar¬ 
quis ofTsin the music-masters, Kwei, Chilli, and 
Keuen; fifteen, each, of wide chariots and guard- 
chariots with the buff-coats and weapons for 
them complete, and other war-chariots amount¬ 
ing altogether to a hundred; two sets of musical 
bells, with the large hells and musical stones 
belonging to them; and sixteen female musi¬ 
cians. The marquis gave one half [of these two 
last gifts] to Wei Keang, saying, “It was you 
who taught me to harmonize the Jung and the 
Teih, so as secure the adherence of the great 
States (see the long Chuen at the end of the 
4th year). In the space of 8 years, I have nine 
times asembled the States, and a harmony has 
prevailed among them like that of music. I beg 
to share the pleasure of these things with you.’’ 
Wei Keang declined the gifts, saying, “The 
harmonizing of the Jung and Teih was the hap¬ 
py destiny of the State. The assembling of 
the States nine times within the space of eight 
years, and the princes all virtuously adhering, 
is to be ascribed to your lordship's powerful in¬ 
fluence, and the labours of your various servants. 
What did I contribute to those results? What 
your servant wishes is that your lordship may 
enjoy your present pleasure and think about the 
future. The ode (She, II. vii. ode VI1L 4) 
says, 

‘ To be delighted in are those princca, 

The guardians of the country of the Son 
of Heaven! 

To be delighted in are those prince*; 

Around them ail blessings collect. 

Discriminating and able are their 
attendants, 

Who also have followed them hither! ’ 

Now music helps the repose in virtue; right¬ 
eousness is seen in the manner of occupying 
one’s position ; the rules of propriety are seen 
in one's practice ; good faith maintains consisten¬ 
cy ; and benevolence makes one powerful in 
influencing others. When a prince has these 
qualities, then indeed lie may be the guardian 
of the country, share in all blessings and emo¬ 
luments, and attract people from a distance-— 
this is called music indeed. The Shoo says 
(probably V. xv. 19 is intended), ‘In a position 
of security, think of peril.’ If you think thus, 
you will make preparation against thedanger, and 
with the preparation there will be no calamity. 
I venture to offer you these admonitions.” The 
marquis said, “ Dare I but receive your com¬ 
mands in these instructions? But for you, 
however, I should not have known bow to treat 
the Jung; I should not have been able to cross 
the Ho. To reward is a statute of the State, 
preserved in the repository of covenants; it may 
not be disused. Do you receive those things.” 
It was thus that Wei Keang first had bells and 
musical stones;—and it was right he should thus 
receive them.’ 

Par. 9. The canon laid down for entries like 
this is that, when the duke has been absent on 
more than one affair, the last shall be stated in 
the record of his return. It is so here. The 
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duke left Loo to take part in the invasion of 
Ch‘ing, which ended in the meeting at Seaou-yu; 
and it is said he arrived ‘ from the meeting.’ In 
par. 6, however, it is said that he arrived ‘ from 
the invasion of Ch'ing,’ tiiough the event im¬ 
mediately preceding his return was the meeting 
and covenant at Poh. The commentators find 
* praise and blame ’ in these variations of the 
style, but we may well believe that the historio¬ 
graphers made these entries, as the characters 
occurred to them, without regard to any differ¬ 
ent character of the transactions in which the 
duke had been engaged. 

Par. 10. For ^ Kub-leang has The 

Chuen says:—‘The people of Ch'ing had sent 
Leang Seaou, and the grand-superintendent 
Sheh Ch'oli, to Ts‘oo, to give notice of their in¬ 
tended submission to Tsin in the words, [as 
from the earl], “ Out of regard to my altars, 11 


am not able to cherish your lordship [as my 
superior]. If your lordship with gems and silks 
will come to a good understanding with Tsin, or 
if by a display of prowess you will o\erawe it, 
this would be what I desire.” The people of 
Ts‘oo seized and held the two officers. The 
text speaks of “ the messenger,” intimating that 
[Leang Seaouj was an ambassador.’ 

Par. 11. The Chuen says:—‘Two dignitaries 
of Ts'in, Paou and Woo, led a force and in¬ 
vaded Tsin, in order to succour Ch'ing. Paou 
first entered the territory of Tsin, and was met 
by Sze Fang, who slighted the forces of Ts'in, 
and did not make preparation against them. 
On Jin-woo, Woo crossed [the Ho] from Foo-she, 
and, joining Paou, went on with him into Tsin. 
On Ke-ch‘ow the armies of the two States 
fought at Leili, when that of Tsin received a 
great defeat;—in consequence of making light of 
Ts'in.’ 
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XII. 1 In the [duke’s] twelfth year, in spring, in the king's third 
month, a body of men from Keu invaded our eastern 
borders, and laid siege to T‘ae. 

2 Ke-sun Suh led a force and relieved T‘ae, after which he 

went on to enter Yun. 

3 In summer, the marquis of Tsin sent Sze Fang to Loo on 

a mission of friendly inquiries. 

4 In autumn, in the ninth month, Shing, viscount of Woo, 

died. 

5 In winter, the Kung-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo led a force, and 

made an incursion into Sung. 

6 The duke went to Tsin. 


Parr. 1, 2. T‘ae was a city belonging to Loo, 
—in the pres. dis. of Pe, dep. E-chow. Kuh- 
leanghas^jj. Yun is the same place mentioned 
in VI.xii.8, as then walled by duke Wan. In his 
time it belonged to Loo, but had subsequently 
been taken by Keu. Though Ke-sun Suh now 
entered it, it does not appear to have remained 
in the possession of Loo. 

The Chuen says:—‘This year, in spring, a body 
of men from Keu invaded our eastern borders, 
and laid siege to T‘ac. Ke Woo-tsze then re¬ 
lieved T‘ae, and went on to enter Yun, from 
which he took its bell to form a deep dish for 
the duke.’ is used as heretofore, to denote 

the going on from the accomplishment of one 
thing to another not originally contemplated. 
Kung and Kuli, however, remark that it was 
not competent for any one to do this but the 
ruler of the State himself, and hence the ^ 
here condemnatory of Ke-sun Suh;—out sse on 
111. xix. 3. 

Par. 3. T 30 says that the object of Fang in 
this mission was to convey the acknowledgments 
of the marquis of Tsin for the military services 
performed by Loo the previous year. 

Par. i. This viscount of Woo is better known 
by the name of Show-mung, which we find in 
the 1st Chuen on the 10th year. How lie should 
have the two names of Show-mung and Shing 
is not easily explained. Fuh K'een ( 
the Han dynasty supposed that the double name 
of tliis and the other lords of Woo is merely an 
attempt to spell, or give the sound of, the native 
term, so that in reality ^3, and are but 


one and the same name. 

The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, Show-mung, 
viscount of Woo, died. The duke went to the 
Chow tempie (that of king Wfin) to wail for 
him;—which was according to rule. On occasion 
of the decease of any prince, if he were of a 
different surname from the duke, he was wailed 
for outside ou the city wall. If he were of the 


same surname, the wailing took place in the an¬ 
cestral (i.e., the Chow) temple; if he were de¬ 
scended from the same individual who bore 
that surname, in the temple of that [common] 
ancestor; if he were of some common branch 
family from that ancestor, in the paternal tem¬ 
ple. Thus the princes of Loo mourned for the 
Kes generally in the Chow temple; but for the 
lords of Hing, Fan, Tseang, Maou, Tsoo, and 
Chae, in the temple of the duke of Chow.’ Here 
for the 1st time the Ch‘un Ts'ew records the 
death of a lord of Woo. But there is no re¬ 
cord of the burial; not that an oflicer of Loo 
may not have been present at it, but because, as 
in the case of the lords of Ts‘oo, the usurped 
title of king must have been introduced. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, Tsze- 
nang of Te‘oo, and Woo-te, one of the dig¬ 
nitaries of Ta‘in, invaded Sung, and took post 
with their forces at Yang-liiang;—in retaliation 
for Tsin’s taking Ch'ing [from Ts‘oo].’ 

[The Chuen here turns aside to a marriage 
negotiation on the part of the king:—‘King 
Ling sought a queen from 'IVe. The marquis 
asked Gan Hwan-tsze how he should reply, and 
that officer answered, “In the language of 
ceremony, issued by the former kings, we find 
that when the king applies for a queen to the 
prince of any State, the prince replies, ‘Of 
daughters by my proper wife, I have so many; 
and of daughters by concubines I have so many/ 
If he have no daughter of his own, but has 
sisters and aunts, he says, ‘ Of so and so, who 
preceded me in this fief, there are so many 
daughters.’ The marquis of Ts‘e agreed to the 
proposed marriage, and the king sent Yin Le 
to settle the engagement.’] 

Par. 6. Tso says, ‘The duke went to Tsin, 
to appear at its court, and to express his ac¬ 
knowledgments for the visit of Sze Fang/ 
Fang’s visit was that in p. 3. 

[The Chuen here relates an incident, of 
which it is difficult to sec the drift.—“ A daugh¬ 
ter of the House of Ts‘in had been married to 
[the viscount of] Ts‘oo. [This year], Tsze- 
kang (a son of kingChwang, named Woo) minis¬ 
ter of War to Ts‘oo, paid a friendly visit to Ts‘in, 
to inquire after iter mother in the viscountess’s 
behalf. This was according to rule.’] 
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XIII. 


1 In his thirteenth year, in spring, the duke arrived from 

Tsin. 

2 In summer, we took She. 

3 In autumn, in the ninth month, on Kang-shin, Shin, 

viscount of Ts‘oo, died. 

4 In winter, we walled Fang. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘When the duke 
arrived from Tsin, Ming Heen-tsze caused a 
record of his successful services to be made in the 
ancestral temple;—which was according to rule.’ 
See the Chuen on II. ii. 9 about the force of 

4? in such paragraphs as this. Too Yu goes 
at length into the matter here:—‘Under the 2d 
year of duke Hwan, the Oman says, “The 
duke arrived from T‘ang. and announced his 
doing so in the temple.” Whenever the duke set 
out on a journey, he announced it in the ances¬ 
tral temple. On his return, he drank in cele¬ 
bration of that in the temple; and when he put 
down the cup, he had his service recorded in 
the tablets:—this was the rule. In the 16th 
year of Hwan, it says, “The duke came from 
the invasion of Ch‘ing, and observed the cere¬ 
mony of drinking on his arrival-in the temple.” 
It appears then (from those two passages and 
the present), that if any one of the three cere¬ 
monies,—the announcement in the temple, the 
drinking to celebrate the arrival, and the record 
in the tablets,—was observed, the notice of 
arrival was made; but if they were all neglect¬ 
ed, there was no such notice.’ 

Par. 2. For Kung-yang has She 

was a small State, near Loo,—in the present Tse- 
ning jjt) Chow, dep. Yen-chow. It was 
now incorporated with Loo. The Chuen says: 
—‘In summer, She was dismembered into three 
by disorders [which prevailed]. A force from 
Loo succoured She, and took the opportunity to 
take it.’ Too observes on this, that, while the 
Chuen speaks of ‘ a force from Loo,’ the text 
does not use that term, intimating that the 
troops employed did not really amount to a 

m , or 2,500 men. Tso she subjoins Lis canons 
regarding the force of several terms:—‘“Taking 
is used, when the thing was done with 
ease; “extinguishing when it required 


a large force; “entering (y^V* -when the ter¬ 
ritory was not retained.’ There is difficulty 
found, however, in the application of these 
canons; and some critics, as Lew Ch‘ang, call 
them in question altogether. 

[The Chuen appends here a narrative about 
the affairs of Tsin :—‘ Seun Ying and Sze Fang 
died, and the marquis of Tsin assembled his 
troops in Meen-shang that he might order and 
regulate them. He appointed Sze Kae to the 
command of the army of the centre, but Kae 
declined, saying, “ Pill-yew (Seun Yen) is my 
senior. Formerly from my acquaintance with, 
and knowledge of, Che Pill, I was assistant-com¬ 
mander under him ; but I cannot [be regarded 
as] superior [to Yen]. I beg you to follow [my 
advice, and appoint] Pih-y6w.” Seun Yen was 
then made commander of the army of the centre, 
and Sze Kae was assistant-commander under 
him. [The marquis] appointed Han K‘e to the 
command of the lei army; but he wished to 
decline ia favour of Chaou Woo. The marquis, 
however, offered the command to Lwan Yen, 
who also declined it, saying, “I am not equal to 
Han K‘e, and as he wishes Chaou Woo to bo 
above him, your lordship should hearken to him.” 
Chaou Woo was then made commander of the 
1st army, with Han K‘eas assistant-commander. 
Lwan Yen was continued as commander of the 
3d army, and Wei Keang was made assistant- 
commander of it. Neither commander nor as¬ 
sistant-commander was appointed to the new 
army; but the marquis, finding it difficult to 
meet with proper men, ordered the officers of 
tens to lead their footmen and chariot-men, and 
all the other officers, to follow the 3d Army;— 
which was right. On this, a great harmony 
prevailed among the people of Tsin, and the 
States cultivated their friendly relations with it. 

‘ The superior mail will say, “ Modesty is an 
essential point in the proprieties. Fan Senen- 
tsze(Kae;Imving declined thecommand [offered 
to him], those below him did the same, and 
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even Ewan Ten, naturally forward, did not dare | 
to act differently. The State of Tsin was thus 
made tranquil, ami the effect extended through 
several generations:—such was the force of a 
goml example' Is not this a thing to be ear¬ 
nestly sought,—the good example of one man, 
securing the quiet and harmony of the people? 
The language of the Shoo (V. xxvii. 13) is 
applicable to this;—‘ When the one man is good, 
all the people look to linn as their dependence, 
and the repose of sach a State will be perpetual.’ 

Of the rise and prosperity of Chow, the ode (She, 
III. i. ode I. 7) says:— 

‘Take your pattern from king Win, 

And the myriad regions will repose confidence 
in youI 

showing a pattern of excellence. But in the 
decline of Chow, the ode (She, II. vi ode I. 2) 
says:— 

‘ The great officers are unfair; 

I am made to serve; I alone am deemed worthy;’ 

showing how [at that time] they would not yield 
to one another. In an age of go<xl government, 
men in high stations prefer ability, and give 
place to those who are below them; and the lesser 
people labour vigorously at their husbandry to 
serve their superiors. In this way all the rules 
of propriety are observed both by high and low, 
and slanderers and evil men fall into disrepute 
and disappear. Such a state of things arises from 
their not quarrelling about superiority;—it is 
what we call a state of admirable virtue. But in 
an age of disorder, men in high stations proclaim 
their merit in order to impose their will on 
those who are below them, and the lesser people 
boast of their arts to encroach on their superiors. 
In this way the rules of propriety are observed 
by neither high nor low, and disorders and 
oppressions grow up together Such a stnte of 
things arises from contentions about superiority; 
—it is what we call a state where virtue is all- 
obscured. The ruin of a State is sure to result 
from it.” ’ 

Par. 3. This was king Kang (He 
was succeeded by his son Ch‘aou, known as king 
K‘ang (J|J> The Cliuen says:—'The 

viscount of Ts‘oo was ill, and addressed his great 
officers, saying, “I, the unworthy, was called 
when young to preside over the altars. At the 
age of ten, I lost my father, and the dignity of 
the State fell to my lot before I had been train¬ 
ed by the instructions of the tutor and guard¬ 
ian. Thus it was that I lost my army at Yen 
(see VIII. xvi. 6), to the very great disgrace of 
our altars, and the very great sorrow of yon. 
If by your influence I am aide to preserve my 
head, and die a natural death, for the business 
of saerillce and interment, whereby 1 shall take 
the place after iny pnxlecessors in the temple 
proper to me, I beg you will call me by such an 
epithet as Ling ( n|gi) or Le (J^)> according as 
yon shall choose.” They gave him no reply, 
till he had charged them five times, when they 
consented. 

‘In the autumn, he—king Rung—died, and 
Tsze-nang wa» consulting about the posthumous 
epithet for him, when the great officers said, 
“ We have his own charge about it.” Tsze- 
uang said, “His charge was marked by humble 


reverence. Why should we U9e any other epi¬ 
thet but that which is expressive of that quali¬ 
ty ? He came to tbc charge of this glorious 
State of Ts'oo; he tranquillized, and got the 
dominion of, the Man and the E; bis expeditions 
went rapidly forth along the sea of the south; 
and he subjected the great Slates. And yet he 
knew Ids errors;—may he not be pronounced 
humbly reverent (^^)? Bet us call him by 
the epithet of Kong.” The great officers agreed.* 
[’The Chuen appends here:—‘Woo made a 
raid upon Ts‘oo. Yang Yew-ke hurried away 
with a charge [to resist the enemy], followed by 
Tsze-king with a [larger] force. Yang Shull 
1 said, “Woo is taking advantage of the death of 
our king, thinking we shall not be able tc take 
the field. They are sure to slight us, and not 
use proper caution. Do you place three ambusli- 
ments, and wait for the result of my measures, 
giving me leave to decoy them.” Tsze-k&ng 
having agreed to this, a battle was fought at 
Yung-poo, when the troops of Woo received a 
greatdefoat. and the Kung-tszeTang was taken. 
The superior man will say, “Woo was unpity- 
ing;—[as] the ode (She, II. iv. ode VII. 6) says, 

• Great Heaven has no compassion, 

And there is no end to the disorders.’ 

Par. 4. Fang.—seo I. ix. 6. The city was 
granted, probably about this time, to theTsang- 
sun family. The Chuen says:—‘ This text sliows 
the seasonableness of the proceeding [from tiro 
state of other business]. They had wished to 
wall the city earlier, but Tsang Woo-chung 
begged to wait till the labours of husbandry were 
finished;—which was right.’ 

[The Chuen here takes up the narrative un¬ 
der xi. 10;—‘Leung Seaou of Ch‘ing, and the 
grand-superintendent Shih Ch'oh, were still in 
Ts‘oo. Shih Ch‘oh said to Tsze-nang, “The an¬ 
cient kings divined about their progresses for 
five years, year by year seeking for a favourable 
response. When they found that repeated so 
many times, then they set out. If such a response 
was not repeated, they cultivated their virtue 
with increased assiduity, and divined again. 
Now Ts‘oo cannot maintain its struggle with 
Tsin; but what is the offence of [Chffng’s] 
messenger? You here detain one of its high 
ministers, relieving its court of the pressure [of 
its ministers on one another], making the others 
more harmonious and adhere firmly to Tsin, 

witli a hatred of Ts‘oo;_what is the use of 

such a measure ? If yon send him back, and 
thus frustrate the object of his mission, he will 
resent the conduct of his ruler, and be at enmi¬ 
ty with tlie great officers, go that they will begin 
to draw different ways;—would not this be a 
better course ?” On this the people of Ts‘oo 
sent them both back].’ 
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6 
7 


In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 
first month, Ke-sun Suh, and Shuh Laou, along with 
Sze Kae of Tsin, officers of Ts ! e, Sung, and Wei, the 
Kung-sun Ch'ae of Ch‘ing, and officers of Ts'aou, 
Keu, Choo, T‘ang, Seeh, Ke, and Little Choo, had 
a meeting with Woo in Heang. 

In the second month, on Yih-we, the first day of the 
moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

In summer, in the fourth month, Shuh-sun P‘aou joined 
Seun Yen of Tsin, officers of Ts‘e and Sung, Pih-kung 
Kwoh of Wei, the Kung-sun Ch‘ae of Ch‘ing, and 
officers of Ts‘aou, Keu, Ch‘oo, T‘ang, Seeh, Ke, and 
Little Choo, in invading Ts‘in. 

On Ke-we, the marquis of Wei left his State, and fled 
to Ts‘e. 

A body of men from Keu made a raid upon our eastern 
borders. 

In autumn, the Kung-tsze Ching of Ts‘oo led a force and 
invaded Woo. 

In winter, Ke-sun Suh had a meeting with Sze Kae of 
Tsin, Hwa Yueh of Sung, Sun Lin-foo of Wei, the 
Kung-sun Ch £ ae of Ch‘ing, and officers of Keu and 
Choo, in Ts‘eih. 


Par. 1. The defeat of Woo by Ts‘oc is re¬ 
lated in the Chueii appended to par. 3 of last 
year. Tso-she supposes that this meeting at 
Heang (the Heang in dis. of Hwae-yuen; see on 
I.ii. 2) was held in consequence of an applica¬ 
tion from Woe to Tsin for help; but, as 
Woo Ch'ing ha3 remarked, the text, where 
representatives of Tsin and the other States all 
go to meet Woo, would rather iudicate that the 
meeting was called by Tsin for its own purposes, 
to make use of Woo, instead of giving help to it . 

Here and below, Kung-yang has for M . 
At this meeting we have two officers, both 
ministers, present on the part of Loo;—Ke-sun 
Suh and Shuh Laou (a son of Kung-sun Ying- 
ts‘e, and grandson of Shuh-heih, mentioned VII. 
xvii. 7). There were always two officers sent hy 
the States to those meetings, a principal and an 
assistant (-• | [- -• but the second 


was inferior in rank, and only the principal 
took part in conference. Loo departed from 
the ordinary rule in this case probably to flatter 
Tsin, and Tsin accepted the adulation by ad¬ 
mitting two envoys to the meeting. 

The Clmen says:—‘1 his spring, Woo an¬ 
nounced to Tsin the defeat (which it had 
sustained from Ts : oo], and a meeting was held 
at 11 bang, to consult about measures against 


Ts‘oo, in the interest of Woo. Fan Seuen-tsze, 
however, pointed out Woo’s act of miscon¬ 
duct, and sent away its representative. Me 
[also] caused the Kung-tsze Woo-low of Keu 
to be seized, because of Keu’s interchanging 
communications with Ts‘oo. He wished [fur¬ 
ther] to seize Keu-che, viscount of the Jung, 
and accused him, himself, in the court [which 
had been established in Heang], saying, “Come, 
yon chief of the Keang Jung Formerly, the 
people of Tsin drove Woo-le, one’ of your an¬ 
cestors, to Kwa-chow, when he came, clothed 
with rushes and forcing his w-ay through briars 
and thorns, and threw himself on our ruler 
duke Hwuy, who cut oflf from Tsin some poor 
lands, and gave them to you to afford you a 
subsistence. The States do not now yield to 
our ruler the service, which they formerly did, 
because of reports leaking [out from Tsin],— all 
through you. You must not be present at the 
business of to-morrow morning; if you are, I 
will cause you to be seized." The viscount re¬ 
plied, ‘ Formerly, the people of Ts in, relying m, 
their multitudes, and covetous of territory, 
drove out us Jung. Then [your] duke Hwuy 
displayed his great kindness; and considering 
that we Jung were the descendants of the [chief 
of the] four mountains (see the Shoo, 1.11), mo 
were not to be entirely cat off and abandoned. 
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he gave ns the lands on his southern border. 
The territory was one where jackals dwelt and 
wolves howled, but we Jung extirpated the 
briars and thorns from it, drove away the 
jackals and wolves, and considered ourselves 
his subjects, who should not make inroads on 
his State, nor rebel. Nor to the present day 
have we swerved from our allegiance. Former¬ 
ly, when duke Wan and Ts'in invaded Ch'ing 
(see V. xxxv.), the people of Ts‘in stealthily 
made a covenant with Ch'ing, and left some 
troops as a guard in its territory, which led to 
the battle of Heaou (V. xxxiii. 3). There Tsin 
met the enemy iu front, and we Jung withstood 
him in the rear. That the army of Ts'in did 
not return to their State was owing to our ser¬ 
vices. As in the pursuit of a stag, the people 
of Tsin took Ts‘in by the horns, and we took it 
by the feet, and along with Tsin, we laid it 
prostrate on the ground;—might we not expect 
to escape [such a charge aa you bring against 
us]? From that time to the present, in all the 
expeditions of Tsin we Jung have taken part, 
one after another, as they occurred, following its 
leaders, without ever daring to keep ourselves 
apart from them. And now when the troops of 
your officers have indeed committed some errors 
which are separating the States from you, you 
try to throw the blame on us. Our drink, our 
food, our clothes are all different from those of 
the Flowery States; we do not interchange silks 
or other articles of introduction with their 
courts; their language and ours do not admit of 
intercourse between us and them:—what evil is 
it possible for us to have done? Not to be 
present at the meeting will not be a grief to me.” 
He then sang the Ts'ing yiug (She, II. vii. ode 
VI.), and withdrew. Seuen-tszc acknowledged 
hi* error, made the viscount be present at the 
business of the meeting, and proved himself 
“ the gentle and harmonious superior ” [of that 
ode]. 

‘At this time Tsze-shuh Ts'r tsze (Shuh 
Laou) was the assistant of Ke Woo-tsze and 
attended the meeting. From this time Tsin 
made the contributions of Loo lighter, and gave 
more respect to its messengers.’ 

The above Chuen is interesting, aa showing 
how the chiefs of the various ruder tribes might 
be present at the meetings of the States, though 
there be no record of such a thing in the text. 

[The Chuen turns here to the affairs of Woo: 
—‘Choo-fan, viscount of Woo, when the mourn¬ 
ing [for his father] was [so far] completed (see 
the death of the former viscount, xii. 4), wished 
to raise his younger brother Chah to be lord of 
the State; but Chah declined the dignity, saying, 
‘When duke Seuen of Ts'aou died (see VIII. 
xiii. 4, G), the States and the people of Ts'aou, 
disapproving of the new ruler, wished to raise 
Tsze-tsang in Seuen’g room. Tsze-tsang, how¬ 
ever, left Ts'aou, and would not be [earl of it], 
thus establishing the position of the [actual] 
ruler. Superior men say of him that he could 
maintain in purity his position. You are the 
rightful heir; who will dare to bo false to you? 
I cannot possess the State in my position. De¬ 
void as I am of ability, I wish rather to follow 
the example of Tsze-tsang, so as not to lose my 
purity.” When the thing was still pressed upon 
him, he abandoned his house, and took to plough¬ 
ing, on which his brother let him alone.’] 


Par. 2. This eclipse took place on the 8th of 
January, B.c. 658. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—* In summer, the 
great officers of the States followed the marquis 
of Tsin to invade Ts'in, in return for the affair at 
Leih (see on xi. li). The marquis waited on 
the borders of the State, and sent his six minis¬ 
ters forward with the forces of the States. 
When the armies reached the King, they [were 
unwilling] to cross it; but Shuh-heang (Yang- 
sheh Heih; the Shuh-heih of the Chuen on xi. 8) 
having seen Shuh-sun Muh-tsze (P'aou), the 
latter saDg the l”aou yew k'oo yeh (She, I. iii. 
ode IX), on which Shuh-heang withdrew- and 
prepared boats for crossing the stream The men 
of Loo and Keu were the first to cross. Tsze- 
keaou of Ch'ing, seeing Fih-kung E-tsze of Wei, 
said to him, “Tf we take a side and do not ad¬ 
here firmly to it, we shall bring on ourselves 
the greatest evils. What will lie the conse¬ 
quences to our altars?” The other was pleased, 
and they united in advising the forces of the 
States to cross the King. This was done and 
the army then halted, but the people of Ts'in 
had put poison into the stream higher up, in 
consequence of which many of the soldiers died. 
Tsze Kcaou, minister of War of Ch'ing, led its 
forces forward, and was followed by those of the 
other States to Yih-lin. 

‘[When they were there], they still did not 
succeed in bringing Ts'in to terms, and Seun 
Yen issued an order that at cock-crow they 
should yoke their chariots, fill up the wells, 
level their furnaces, and look only at his horses’ 
heads, [and follow him]." Lwan Yen said, 
“ Such an order as this was never given out by 
the State of Tsin. My horses’ heads wish to go 
to the east;” and with this he turned back, tol- 
lowed by the third army. The historiographer of 
the Left said to Wei Chwnng-tsze (Wei Kcnng), 
“ Will you not wait for Chung-hang Pih (Seun 
Yen)?” but Chwang-tsze said, “ He ordered us 
to follow our leaders. Lwan Pih is my leader; I 
will follow him, and in this way wait for the 
general.” [On learning this], Pih-yew (Seun 
Yen) said, “ I committed an error, and repent¬ 
ance for it will not now avail. We shall leave 
many prisoners in the hands of Ts'in.” On this 
he commanded a great retreat; and the people 
of Tsin called the whole affair “ The campaign 
of changes and delays.” 

'Lwan Keen said, “This service was to repay 
the affair of Leih, and it proves itself to be a 
failure;—to the disgrace of Tsin. And there 
are two of us [he was a brother of Lwan Yen) 
in the expedition;—can I but feel the disgrace?” 
He then dashed with Sze Yang against the army 
of Ts'in and was killed, Sze Yang [escaping and] 
returning. Lwan Yen said to Sze Kae, “My 
brother did not wish to go forward, and your 
son invited him to do so. My brother died, 
while your son has returned. He is answer- 
able for my brother's death, and if you do not 
drive him away, I will kill him.” On this Sze 
Yang fled to Ts'in. 

‘Ts-uy Ch-oo of Ts'e, and Hwa Yueh and 
Chung Keang of Sung, were engaged in this ex¬ 
pedition, but tlicir names do not appear in the 
text, because they were remiss. For the same 
reason they are not mentioned in the account of 
the meeting at Heang. Pih-kung Kwoh of Wei 
does not appear at that meeting, but he is men- 
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tioned here, because he was here more attentive 
to his duty. 

‘ The earl of Ts‘in asked Sze Yang which of 
the great officers of Tsin would first go to ruin, 
and was answered. “ Probably the Lwan.” “Be¬ 
cause of their excessive arrogance?” asked the 
earl. “ Yes,” was the reply. “ The arrogance and 
violence of Lwan Ten are extreme, but still he 
may escape an evil end. The thing will happen 
toYing.” “Why so?” pursued the earl. Yang 
answered, “The good offices of Woo-tsze (Yen’s 
father) to the people [have made them think of 
them] as the people of Chow thought of the 
duke of Shaou. If they loved the sweet pear 
tree [of the duke] (see the She, I. ii. ode v.), 
how much more must the people now regard the 
son [of Woo-tsze] 1 When Lwan Yen dies, and 
the goodness of Ying does not extend to the peo¬ 
ple, the favours of Woo-tsze will be forgotten, 
and the wrongs done by Yen will be clearly seen, 
and then the doom will come.” The earl was 
impressed with the wisdom of his remarks, ap¬ 
pealed in his behalf to Tsin, and got him re¬ 
stored to that State.’ With this ‘Expedition 
of changes and delays ’ the strife between Tsin 
and Ts'in came to a long intermission. The two 
States were about equally matched. The re¬ 
sources of Tsin were more fully developed, but 
they did not exceed those of its neighbour to 
such a degree as to enable it to maintain a per¬ 
manent superiority over Ts‘in. 

Maou lays down canons about the names of 
some officers which are in the text, just the 
contrary of those laid down by Tso;—showing 
how uncertain all such criticism is. 

Par. 4. Kung-yang has the marquis’s 

name, after Ilf The Chuen says:—‘Duke 

Keen of Wei had given an invitation to Sun Wan- 
tsze (Sun Lin-foo) and Ning Hwuy-tsze (Ning 
Chih) to eat with him, and the two officers dressed 
themselves, and went to court accordingly. The 
duke, however, had sent them no [subsequent] 
summons [to the feast], even when the day was 
getting late, but was shooting wild geese in the 
park. Thitherthey followed him, when he spoke 
to them, without taking off his skin cap. They 
were offended, and Wan-tsze repaired to [his 
city of] Ts'eih, from which he sent [his son] Sun 
Kwae to the court. The duke called for spirits 
to drink with Kwae, and ordered the chief music- 
master to sing the last stanza of the K‘eaou 
yen (She, II. v. ode IV.). That officer declined 
to do so, and his subordinate Ts‘aou asked leave 
to sing it. Before this, the duke had employed 
this Ts‘aou to teach a favourite concubine the 
lute, and he had whipped the lady, which so en¬ 
raged the duke that lie had given the musician 
800 blows. It was in consequence of this that 
Ts‘aou wished to sing the stanza, that he might 
thereby enrage Sun-tsze, and obtain his own re¬ 
venge upon the duke. The duke ordered him 
to sing the words, and further to intimate his 
meaning in them. Kwae was afraid, and told 
the whole thing to his father, who said, “The 
duke suspects me. If I do not take the initia¬ 
tive, I shall die.” On this be brought nis son 
also to Ts‘eih, and went [to the capital] to see 
Keu Pih-yuh, and said to him, “ You are well 
aware of the cruel oppressions of our ruler; I 
am very much afraid lest our altars be over¬ 
thrown ;—what is to be done?” Pih yuh re¬ 
plied, “The ruler’s authority is supreme; who 


will dare to oppose him ? And thongh we should 
oppose him, do we know that we should find a 
better?” And after this interview he left the 
State by the nearest gate on the borders. 

‘The duke then sent Tsze-keaou, Tsze-pih, 
and Tsze-p‘e to make a covenant in K‘ew-kung 
with Sun-tsze, who put them all to death. lu 
the 4th month, on Ke-we, Tsze-chen fled to 
Ts‘e; and the duke went to Keuen, from which 
he sent Tsze-hang to Sun-tsze, who put him 
also to death. The duke then left the State, 
and fled towards Ts‘e, pursued by the Sun, who 
defeated his followers at the marsh of O. The 
people of Keuen also took some of them prisoners. 
Yin-kung T‘o and Yu-kung Ch‘ae continued the 
pursuit of theduke. T‘ohad learned archery from 
Ch‘ae, whose own instructor in the art had been 
the Kung-sun Ting. Ting was now driving the 
duke’s chariot, and Tsze-yu (Yu-kung Ch‘ae) 
said, “ If I shoot, I do violence to my instructor; 
and if I do not shoot, I shall be killed;—had I 
not beter shoot in ceremony only ?” Accord¬ 
ingly he shot twice, [merely] hitting the yoke 
over the horses’ necks, and returned. [By and 
by] Yin-kung T‘o said, “ He was your master, 
but I am farther removed from him,” and there¬ 
on he turned again in pursuit. The Kung-sun 
Ting gave the reins to the duke, and sent an 
arrow through the upper part of TVs arm. 

‘ Tsze-seen followed the duke, who sent the 
director of prayers back from the borders of the 
State to announce his flight [in the ancestral 
temple], and to announce that he was free from 
guilt. [His father’s proper wife], TingKeang said 
[on this], “ If there be no Spirits, what is the uso 
of such an announcement ? If there be, they are 
not to be imposed upon;—guilty as he is, how 
can he announce that he is free from guilt? He 
neglected the great officers, and took counsel with 
his small officers;—that was one act of guilt. 
He treated with contempt the chief ministers of 
his father, who had been appointed tutor and 
guardian to him; that was a second. He was 
oppressive, as to a concubine, to me, who with 
towel and comb had served his father; that was 
a third. He might announce his flight; but 
nothing more; how could he announce that he 
was free from guilt?” 

‘The marquis [of Loo] sent How Ch‘ing-shnh 
on a visit of condolence to Wei, who said, “ My 
ruler lias sent me (Tseih was Ch'ing-shuh's 
name), having heard that your ruler was no 
longer watching over your altars, but had cross¬ 
ed your borders into another State. In such 
circumstances, how could he but send his con¬ 
dolences ? Considering how he had covenanted 
with your ruler, he has sent me privately to 
you, the officers of Wei, to say, ‘Your ruler 
showed no sympathy, and his ministers were 
not earnest and intelligent. He did not forgive 
[their offences], and they did not perform their 
duties. His excesses were increased, and they 
gave vent to their resentments. What is to be 
done in such a case ?’ ” The people of Wei ap¬ 
pointed T‘ae-shuh E to reply to him, who said, 

“ We officers, in our want of ability, offended 
our ruler. He did not proceed to punish us, 
but in grief has left the State, causing sorrow 
to your ruler. Mindful of the friendship between 
the former princes of Wei and Loo, your ruler 
has condescended to send his condolences to us. 
and to show us his great pity. We venture to 
acknowledge the condescension of his message; 
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we thank him deeply for hi* great gift.” When 
ilow-iun retained, and reported the execution 
of liia mission, he said to Tsang Woo-ehnng, 
“Therolerof Wei will yet return, I apprehend, 
to his State. There is Tac-shnh E to keep 
guard in it; there is his own brother Clinen 
(Tsie-reen), who has left it with him. With 
the former watching over his interests in the 
State, and the latter to build him up out of it, 
is it possible he shnuid not be restored ?” 

*'fiie people of Ts‘e assigned Lae to the mar¬ 
quis as his residence, and when ho returned to 
Wei, he took with him the provisions that were 
In it. Kuli, commandant of the right, had fol¬ 
lowed the marquis on hia flight, but afterwards 
stole away from him, and returned to Wei, 
where the people wished to put him to death. 
He pleaded, however, that he had not gone away 
at first with a good will, and that lie might be 
compared to a robe of fox-skin, with sleeves of 
lamb's fur. On tliis they forgave him, and 
raised P‘caou, a grandson of duke Muh to the 
vacant seat. To him Sun Ltn-foo and Ning 
Chili acted as chief ministers, awaiting his re¬ 
cognition by the States. 

‘ While the marquis of Wei was In Lae, Tsang 
Heih went to Ts‘e, and paid him a visit of 
condolence, when he spoke in so violent a way, 
that, when Heih retired, lie said to his followers 
that the marquis would not be able to enter the 
state again. “ His words," said he, “are dirt. 
His exile has wrought no change in him. How 
is it possible that he should return?’ Tsze-chen 
and'fuze-seen heard this, and visited Heih, when 
their discourse was so marked by right principle, 
that he said to his people, “The ruler of Wei is 
sure to return to his State. With the ono of 
tlieae officers to pull him forward, and the other 
to keep him back, though he wished not to enter 
It, lie could nut keep from doing so.'” 

Tiio K‘ang-hc editors observe on this para¬ 
graph:—“In the account of the exit of the 
marquis of Wei, the Ch‘unTs‘ew does not men¬ 
tion the traitors who drove him out, but ascribes 
his flight to himself. In consequence of this, Too 
Yu and K'ung Yiug-tali held that the style was 
condemnatory of the ruler, in which view they 
were followed by tloo Gmi-kwoli. But this is 
not the idea of the text. There is no greater 
crime than the expulsion of a ruler by a minister; 
and is it to be supposed that the sage would 
indicate his condemnation of the ruier only? 
Wang Ts eaou and Yen K‘e-lung have therefore 
both disputed this view.’ This method of 
settling a point on the critic's r priori view of 
the author’s character and intention will not 
pnss current out of China. With the account in 
the text there has to be taken the statement of 
Ning ('lull on his deathbed, as given in the 
Chuen at the end of tlie 20th year, that it was 
recorded in the tablets (|f|i), of the States, 
that ‘Ning Chili drove out his ruler.’ Maou 
contends that there were, besides those tablets, 
others ( ||£) in a different style, and that 

Confucius made his text from the latter. This 
distinction of tablets again is vehemently con¬ 
troverted ; and even if it were granted, the point 
of real interest in regard to the merits of Con¬ 
fucius as a historian would not be affected by 
it.—We liaik for trutii as to the tilings which 
he relates, anil wc do not get it. It is to be 
observed, however, that only m the case of the 


murder of a ruler is the nmne of the traitor 
given in the Ch'un Ts‘ew, and even not always 
then. Records of expulsions are in the style of 
the text here, with the addition generally of the 
name of the fugitive prince,—is in 11. xv. 4. 
The omission of the name in the text, however, 
is not to be considered important. 

[The Chuen takes us now, in two narratives 
to Tsin:—1st. 1 When his armies returned Lorn 
the invasion of Ts'in, the marquis of Tsin dis¬ 
banded the new army;—which wai according 
to rule. The armies of a large State could only 
be half those of the Son of Heaven. Chow had 
six armies, and the greatest of the States might 

have three. At this time, Che Soh (^(J 
belonging to a branch of the Seun or Chung- 
liang clan) had died after the birth of [r his 
brother] Yine. Woo-tsze, [their father], also 
died when Ying was only sLx years old. Che 
K‘ew (j||j a brother of Fan Kae; belong¬ 
ing to the Fan or Sze clan) was also still young. 
Neither of them was competent for office. There 
was thus no leader for the new army, and it was 
given tip.’ 

2d. ‘The music-master Kwang being by the 
side of the marquis of Tsin, the innrquis said to 
him, ‘Have not the people of Wei done very 
wrong in expelling their ruler?” Kwang re¬ 
plied, “ Perhaps the ruler had done very wrong. 
A good ruler will reward the virtuous and pun¬ 
ish tho vicious; lie will nourish his people as his 
children, overshadowing them as heaven, and 
supporting them as the earth. Then the people 
will maintain their ruler, love him as a parent, 
look up to him ns the sun and moon, revere him 
ns they do spiritual Beings, and stand in awe of 
him as of thunder;- could such n ruler be ex¬ 
pelled? Now, the ruler is the host of the spirits, 
and the hope of the people. If he make the 
life of the people to be straitened and the spirits 
to want their sacrifices (Read 

tfr ’ [a jpjj ^ jnE)> then tl,e h °i >e ° f the 

people is cut off, anil the altars are without a 
host;—of what use is he, and what should they 
do but Bend him away? Heaven, in giving birth 
to the people, appointed for them rulers to act 
as their superintendents and pastors, so that 
they should not lose their proper nature. For 
the rulers there are assigned their assistants to 
act as tutors and gtmrdians to them, so that 
they should not go beyond their proper limits. 
Therefor© the son of Heaven has his dukes; 
princes of States have their high ministers; 
ministers have [the Heads ofj their collateral 
families; great officers have the members of the 
secondary branches of their families; inferior 
officers have their friends; and the common 
people, mechanics, merchants, police runners, 
shepherds and grooms, all have their relatives 
and acqtiainlances to aid and assist them. 
These siiiiiulate and honour those [to whom 
they stand in such a relation], when they are 
gixxl, and correct them when they do wrimg. 
They rescue them in calamity, ami try to put 
away their errors. From the king downward 4 *, 
every one has his father, elder brothers, sons 
and younger brothers, to supply [the defects] 
and watch over [the character of] his govern¬ 
ment. 'I he historiographers make their records; 
the blind make their poems; the musicians re- 
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cite their satires and remonstrances; the great of¬ 
ficers admonish and instruct, and inferior officers 
report to these what they hear; the common 
people utter their complaints; the merchants 
[display their wares] in the market places; the 
hundred artificers exhibit their skilful contri¬ 
vances. Hence in one of the Books of Hea 
(Shoo 1H. iv. 3) it is said, “ The herald with his 
wooden-tongueri bell goes along the roads, pro¬ 
claiming, “Ye officers, able to instruct, be pre¬ 
pared with your admonitions. Ye workmen 
engaged in mechanical affairs, remonstrate on 
the subject of your business.” In the first month, 
at the beginning of spring, this was done.’ It 
was done, lest remonstrances should not be re¬ 
gularly presented. Heaven’s love for the people 
is very great;—would it allow the one mail to 
take his will and way over thciu, so indulging 
his excessive desires and discarding the (kindly] 
nature of Heaven and Earth? Such a thing 
could not be.” ’ The reader will not wonder that 
the K‘ang-he editors should condemn these radi¬ 
cal sentiments of the music-master.] 

Par. 5. Too says this was in retaliation for 
Loo’s capture of Yun, in the 12tli year. It was 
only a continuation of the aggressions of Keu, 
in defiance not only of Loo, but also of Tsin. 

Par. <5. Tso-she says this attack was ordered 
by the viscount of Ts’oo, in consequence of Woo’s 
invasion of 'lVoo the previous year, which ended 
with tlie battle of Yung-poo (see the Chuen af¬ 
ter xiii. 3); adding, ‘Tsze-nang took post with 
his army at Tsang, intending to attack Woo; 
and when Woo would not come forth, he with¬ 
drew. He brought up the rear himself, and did 
not take precautions, thinking Woo could do 
nothing. A body of men, however, advancing 
through the defile of Kaou-chow, intercepted 
and fell upon him where the troops of Ts’oo 
could not help one another. They defeated 
Tsze-nang, and took the Kung-tsze E-kuh 
prisoner.’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘The king sent 
duke Ting of Lew to deliver the following 
charge to the marquis of Ts‘e.—“ Formerly, our 
great kinsman (duke- T‘ae was father-in-law to 
king Woo; hence the J||), (your ancestor], 
duke T'ae, aided our ancient kings, and was as 
a limb to the House of Chow, a tutor and 
guardian to the myriads of the people; and his 
services as the grand-tutor were recompensed 


with the distinction conferred on him by the 
eastern sea, descending to Ins posterity. That 
the royal House was not overthrown was owing 
to him. Now I give charge to you IIwan to 
follow the rules of our [great] kinsman, and to 
continue the services of your ancestors, bringing 
no disgrace on them. Be reverent. Do not 
neglect my charge]!” ’ 

Par. 7. 'IVeih,—see VI. i. 9. This meeting 
had relation to the affairs of Wei, and from the 
presence at it of Sun Ltn-foo, we can understood 
how its councils were likely to incline. 

The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of Tsin con¬ 
sulted Chuiig-hang Ileen-tszc(Soun Yen) about 
the affairs of Wei, when that minister replied, 
“ Our best plan is to accede tq its present cir¬ 
cumstances. and settle it accordingly. Wei has 
a ruler. If we attack it, we may not succeed as 
we should desire, and we shall be troubling the 
States. The historiographer Yih said, ‘Add 
stability to the heavy.’ Chung-hwuy said, 
‘ Deal summarily with. States that are going to 
ruin, and take 1 their States from the disorderly. 
To overthrow the perishing and strengthen w hat 
is being preserved, is the way in which to ad¬ 
minister a State.’ Let your lordship now settle 
Wei, and wait the time (for a different course]. 
In winter a meeting was held at Tseih, to con¬ 
sult about the settlement of Wei. Fan Seuen- 
tsze borrowed from Ts‘e its [banner with 
variegated] feathers‘and ox-tails, and did not 
return it; in consequence of which the people of 
Ts‘e began to be disaffected.’ 

[The Chuen appends here a short narrative 
about Ts oo:—‘ When Tsze-nang of Ts‘oo re¬ 
turned from the invasion of Woo, he died. 
When he was about to die, he left word that 
Tsze-kang should fortify Ting. The superior 
man will say that Tsze-nang was [indeed a] 
faithful [minister]. When his ruler died, ho 
did not forget to make him remembered by a 
good name (see on xiii. 3); when he was about 
to die himself, he did not forget to defend the 
altars [of the State]. Ought he not to be pro¬ 
nounced faithful? To the faithful the people 
look. The words of the ode (She, II. viii. ode 1.1), 

4 If we could now go back to Chow, 

These would be admiringly looked to by 
all the people,” 

have respect to the faithfulness [of the officers 
spokeii of].’] 


Fifteenth year. 
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XV 1 In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, the duke of Sung 
sent Heang Seuh to Loo on a mission of friendly in¬ 
quiries; [and] in the second month, on Ke-hae, [the 
duke] made a covenant with him at Lew. 

2 Hea of Lew met the king’s bride in Ts‘e. 

3 In summer, the marquis of Ts‘e invaded our northern bor¬ 

ders, and laid siege to Ch‘ing. The duke went as far 
as Yu to relieve Ch‘ing. 

4 K‘e-sun Suh and Shuh-sun P'aou led a force and walled 

round the suburbs of Ch‘ing. 

5 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Ting-sze, the sun 

was eclipsed. 

6 A body of men from Choo invaded our southern borders. 

7 In winter, in the eleventh month, on Kwei-hae, Chow, 

marquis of Tsin, died. 


Par. 1. Too observes that this mission of 
Heang Seuh was in return for that of Shuh-sun 
P'aou to Sung in the duke’s 2d year, and to 
renew the covenant at Fob in the 11th year. 
He says nothing about the situation of Lew, 
from which Ying-tah infers that it was a place 
near the capital, though outside it. For the 
duke to covenant at all with the messenger was 
below his dignity; to go outside the city to do 
it was still more unbecoming. Wan Ch'ung- 

t8un 8 C^§§ ^ ; °f the pres, dyn.) ingeni¬ 

ously supposes that -J-* ^jj are an addition to 
the text occasioned by the next paragraph’s 
beginning with ^SjJ. The Chuen says:—‘Heang 
Seuh of Sung came on a friendly mission: nnd to 
renew the [existing] covenant. Visiting Ming 
Heen-tsze, ho reproved him about his house, 
saying, “ I did not expect that a man of your 
Freat reputation would have so beautiful a 
house.” Heen-tsze replied, “My elder brother 
did it, when I was in Tsin. To have taken it 
down again would have been a great labour, and 
I did not wish to find fault with him.” ’ 

Par. 2. The negotiation for the king’s mar¬ 
riage with a princess of Ts‘c is related in the 
Chuen appended to xii. 5. For the ceremonies 
in conveying a king’s bride to Chow, see on II. 
viii. 6. Those ceremonies appear not to have 
been correctly observed on the occasion here 
spoken of. The Lew Hea of the text is no doubt, 
the ‘ duke Ting of Lew,’ mentioned in the Chuen 
appended to par. 6 of last year. But his appear¬ 
ing by his name hero shows, according to the 
rules for the use of titles, designations, and 
names, that he was not yet a high minister or 
duke of the court, and not even a great officer; 
yet here he is employed to receive the queen 
and convey her to Chow,—a duty for which 
only a high minister was competent. What 
Tso-she says on the subject is too brief to be in¬ 
telligible:—‘ An officer, following duke Tsing of 


Shen, met the queen in Ts‘e. That a minister 
did not go on this duty was contrary to rule.’ 

[The Chuen gives two narratives here about 
the affairs of Ts'oo and of Ch'ing. 1st. ‘The 
Kung-tsze Woo of Ts'oo was made chief minis¬ 
ter (in room of Tsze-nang); the Kung-tsze P'e- 
jung, director of the Bight; Wei Tsze-p‘ing, grand 
marshal; the Kung-tsze T‘oh-sze, marshal of 
the Bight; the Kung-tsze Ch'ing, marshal of the 
Left; K‘euh Taou, the Moh-gaou; the Kung-tsze 
Chuy-shoo director of Keraonstrances; K'euh 
Tang, joint-director; Yang Yew-ke, director 
of the palace stables;—and thus the people of 
the State were composed. The superior man 
will say that Ts‘oo was able to put the right 
inen in the right offices. Such allotment of offi¬ 
ces is an urgent necessity of a State; when it is 
done, the minds of the people have nothing more 
to desire. The words of tho ode (She, I. i. ode 
HI. 1), 

“Alas! I think of the men, 

Who can be placed in all the offices," 

refer to the subject of being able to give offices to 
proper men. “ All the offices” there refers to the 
occupancy of their places by the king, the dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts, knights, the lords of 
the Teen, the Ts'ae the Wei , and their great of¬ 
ficers.’ 

2d. “ After the insurrection of the Wei and 
Sze families in Ch'ing (see on x. 8), the ruffians 
who escaped [took refuge] in Sung, to which 
the people of Ch'ing, out of regard to Tsze-se, 
Pih-yew, and Tsze-ch'an, sent a bribe of ICO 
horses, and the musicians Fei and Hwuy; and in 
the 3rd month, the Kung-sun Hih also went [to 
Sung] as a hostage. Tsze-han, [Sung's] minis¬ 
ter of Works, on this, delivered up Cbay (So 
is here, and should formerly have been, 
read) Joo-foo, Wei P'een, nnd Sze Ts'e; hut 
thinking well of Sze Shin, he let him escape to the 
protection of Ke Woo-tsze [in Loo], who placed 
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him in Peon. The people of Ohing reduced the 
other three men to pickle. '1'he musician Hwuy I 
was passing by the court of Sung, and wished I 
to make his water, when his guide told him it 
was the court. “But,” said Hwuy, “there is 
no man there.” “ It is the court,” replied the 
other; “how should there be no man there?” 
“It is impossible,” said Hwuy, “thereshould be 
any man. If there were, would he have prefer¬ 
red [two] blind masters of licentious music to 
[simply gratifying] the ministers of a State of 
a thousand chariots ? This is a proof that there 
cau be no man there.” When Tsze-han heard 
this, he made an urgent request, and returned 
[the musicians].’] 

Parr. 3, 4. Ch'ing,—see II. vi. 2. Yu was 
also in Loo, and the duke only advanced to it, 
fearing an encounter with Ta'e, which seems, 
however, to Itave withdrawn its troops, leaving 
to Suh and P‘aou tiie opportunity of fortifying 
the place. % we have seen, denotes ‘the 
buter suburbs ’ extending beyond the ^JJ. We 
mast suppose that the wall now reared was 
between the limits of the two, outside the ^JJ, 
on the inside of the ^j$. The Clmen says:—‘ In 
summer, the marquis of Ts‘e laid siege to Ch'ing, 
having become estranged from Tsin. On this 
we fortified the suburbs of Ch'ing.’ Ch'ing was 
the city of the Mang-sun dan. That the Heads 
of the other two clans undertook to fortify it 
shows, it is understood, the alliance that existed 
between the three. 

Par. 6, This eclipse took place May 23d, 
B.c. 357. The month is wrong;—it was really 
the 6th month intercalary. Even Too Yu saw 
that there was an error in the text. 


Par. C. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, a 
body of men from Choo invaded our southern 
border*, when we sent information of their do¬ 
ing so to Tsin. Tsin purposed to call a meeting 
[of the States], to punish Choo and Keu, but the 
thing was stopped by the illness of the marquis. 
In winter duke Taou of Tsin died, and no meet¬ 
ing [of the States] could be held.’ 

Par. 7. The marquis Chow, or duke Taou, 
of Tsin was a prince of great merit, though he is 
ranked as inferior to his predecessor, duke Wftn, 
and to duke Hwan of Ts'e. He was succeeded 
by his son Pew , known a* duke P'ing. 

[The Chuen adds here three short narratives: 
—1st. ‘The Kung-sun Hea of Cli'iug went to 
Tain, hurrying to the death-rites. Tsze-keaou 
attended the funeral.’ 2d. ‘A man of Sung 
found a gem, and presented it to Tsze-han, who 
would not receive it. The man said, *• I showed 
it to a lapidary, who considered it tv be valuable, 
and therefore I ventured to offer it to you.” 
Tsre-han said, “ What I consider valuable is 
not to be covetous; what you consider valuable 
is your gem. If you give it to me, we shall 
both lose what we consider to be valuable; we 
had better each keep his own." [The man] 
bowed his head to the earth, and said, “ If a small 
man like me carry such a peih in his bosom, 
he cannot leave his village. I offer it as my 
means of asking [an escape from] dentil.” Tsae- 
han on this placed the man in the street where 
he lived himself, and mnde.a lapidary cut the 
gem for him, who in this.way became rich, 
and was sent afterwards back to his place.’ 
3d. ‘In the 12th month, the people of Ch'ing 
took away liis wife from Cliay Kow, and sent 
her back to the Fan family [of Tsin, to which 
she belonged.] 
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XVI. 1 Jn the [duke’s] sixteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 
first month, there was the burial of duke Taou of 
Tsin. 

2 In the third month, the duke had a meeting with the 
[new] marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the marquis 
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of Wei, the earls of Ch‘ing and Ts'aou, the viscounts 
of Choo and Keu, the earls of Seeh and Ke, and the 
viscount of Little Choo, in Keih-leang On Mow-yin 
[their] great officers made a covenant. 

3 The people of Tsin seized the viscounts of Keu and Choo 

and carried them back [to Tsin]. 

4 The marquis of Ts‘e invaded our northern borders. 

5 In summer, the duke came from the meeting. 

G In the fifth month, on Keah-tsze, there was an earthquake. 

7 Shuh Laou joined the earl of Chfing, Seun Yen of Ts‘e, 

Ning Chih of Wei, and an officer of Sung, in invading 
Heu. 

8 In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e invaded our northern 

borders, and laid siege to Ch‘ing. 

9 We had a grand sacrifice for rain. 

10 In winter, Shuh-sun P‘aou went to Tsin. 


Par. 1. This interment was hurried on;— 
probably because of the urgency of public af¬ 
fairs, that the new marquis might be able to 
attend the meeting in the next par. 

Parr. 2, 3. Keih-leang might be translated 
‘bridge or dam of Keili.’ The place is referred 
to, the present die. of Tse-yuen (ji|S 'JB), dep. 
Hwae-k’iug, near mount Yuen t Jjji |J_|), on 

the Pih-keen river (£j ^^C)- The Chuen 
says‘ On the burial of duke Taou, duke P'ing 
took his place. Yaug-sheh Heih (appears for¬ 
merly as Shnh-hcang) was made [grand-] tutor; 
Chang Keun-chin (son of Chang Laou), mar¬ 
shal of the army of the centre; K‘e He, Han 
Seang, Lwan Ytng, and Sze Yang, great officers 
of the ducal kindred; and Yu K'exv-shoo, 
charioteer to the duke, who changed his mourn¬ 
ing, arranged nil the offices, and offered the 
■winter sacrifice in K’ouh-yuh. Having care¬ 
fully arranged for the keeping of the State, he 
descended [eastwards], and met the States at 
Keih-leang. He ordered them to return the 
lands which they had taken frurn one another in 
their incursions; and on our account he seized 
duke Seuen of Choo and duke Le-pe of Keu, 
charging them moreover with maintaining a 
friendly intercourse with Ts‘e and Ts’oo. The 
marquis feasted with the other princes in W&n, 
and made their great officers dance before 
them, telling them that the odes which they 
sang must be befitting the occasion. That sung 
by Kaou How of Ts*e was not so, which enraged 
Seun Yen, so that he said, “The States are 
cherishing a disaffected spirit,” and proposed 
that all the great officers should make a cove¬ 
nant with Kaou How, who, however, stole away 
back to Tee. Or. this, Shuh-sun P-aou, Seun 
Yen of Tsin, Heang Seuh of Sung, King Chih 
of Wei, the Kung-sun Ch'ae of Ch'ing, and a 
great officer of Little Choo, made a covenant, 
engaging that they should together punish the 
State which did not appear at the court Tof 
Tsin].’ L 

Kung-yang and Kuh icang argue from the 
2 d par., where the princes mect'but only the 


great officers covenant, that it supplies evidence 
of how the power of the States was being en¬ 
grossed by the latter; and this view was follow¬ 
ed by Hoo Gan-kwoh and Choo He. The 
Chuen, however, supplies a better ground for 
the covenanting in this case being confined to 
the great officers. 

Par. 4. Ts‘e would seem to have now deter¬ 
mined to set Tsin at defiance. 

Par. 7. Shull Laou,—see xiv. 1. The Chuen 
says:—‘The baron of Heu asked leave from Tsin 
to remove his capital (see VIII. xv. II, where 
Heu moves its capital to be near Tsoo, while 
now it wants to move back towards Tsin). Tho 
States accordingly [assembled to] superintend 
the removal, which the great officers of Heu then 
refused to sanction. The commanders of Tshx 
sent the princes back to their States; but Tsze- 
kijaou of Cit ing, hearing that it was intended 
to invade Heu, kept in attendance on the earl, and 
followed the armies [which had been detained 
for the expedition]. Muh-shuh (Shuh-sun 
P‘aou), however, went back to Loo with the 
duke, while Ts‘c-tsze (Shuh Laou) joined Seun 
Yen of Tsin with a force. The text says that 
“ he j oin ed the earl of Ch'ing,” the earl’s rank 
requiring this style, [though in reality Seun 
Yen commanded in the expedition]. In sum¬ 
mer, in the 6th month, they halted at Yih-lin; 
and on Kang-yin they attacked [the capital of} 
Heu, halting at Hnn-she. 

‘ [Then] Seun Yen and Lwan Yen of Tsin led 
a force and invaded Ts’oo, in return for the ex¬ 
pedition [by Ts’oo] to Yang-leang of Sung (see 
onxii.5). The Kung-tsze Kill came with a 
force, and fought with that of Tsin at Chan-fan, 
where lie received a great defeat. The army 
of Tsin then overran the country outside Ts’oo’s 
barrier wall, and returned to the attack of Heu 
and thence back to Tsin.’ ’ 

According to this Chuen, an invasion of Heu 
and an invasion of Ts'oo were confusedly mixed 
up together, though the text only speaks of the 
former. Many critics contend that Seun Yen 
should appear before the earl of Ch-ing, as he 
representing Tsin, was director of ail the forces’ 
and Maou contends that the order of the names 
proves that the invasiou of Heu was really from 
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Ch‘ing, and not from Tsin;—contrary to the 
Chuen. 

Par. 8. Tso-she has 0 for Jf-jjjf. The Chuen 
says:—‘In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e laid 
siege to Ch‘ing, when M&ng Suh, [styled] Yu- 
tsze, (a son of Mang Heen.-tsze) came suddenly 
upon him. “ This,” said the marquis, “ is a man 
of daring; let us leave the place, and so make 
his name famous.” Suh then shut up the ravine 
by the sea, and returned.’ 

Par. 10. The Chuen says:—‘ In winter, Muh- 
shuh went to Tsin on a visit of friendly inqui¬ 
ries, and also to speak about Ts‘e. The people 
of Tsin said. “[The reason of our inaction is] 
that our ruler has not yet offered the le sacrifice 
(See on IV. ii. 2), and that the people have not 
yet rested [from their toils against Ts‘oo and 
Heu]. But for these things, we should not 


have dared to forget [your distress].” Muh- 
shuh said, “ Because the people of Ts‘e morning 
and evening vent their indignation on our poor 
State, therefore we press our request [for help]. 
Such is the urgency of our distress, that in the 
morning we cannot be confident there will be 
the evening, and with necks outstretched we 
look to the west, and say, ‘Perhaps [Tsin] is 
coming.’ When your officers have leisure, I am 
afraid the help may be too late.” When he saw 
Chung-hang Heen-tsze (Senn Yen), he sang the 
K‘e-foo (She, II. iv. ode I.); and Heen-tsze said, 
“I know my guilt. How dared I not to follow 
your officers, and along with them care for your 
altars, causing Loo to come to this distress?” 
When he saw Fan Seuen-tsze, lie sang the last 
stanza of the Hung yen (She, II. iii. ode VII.) 
and Seuen-tsze said, “ Hero am I, Kae. Dare I 
allow the people of Loo to lie scattered about ?” 
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1 In the [duke’s] seventeenth year, in spring, in the king’s 

second month, on Kang-woo, K‘ang, viscount of Choo, 
died. 

2 A body of men from Sung invaded Ch‘in. 

3 In summer,ShihMaeof Weiledaforce,andinvadedTs‘aou. 

4 In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e invaded our northern 

borders, and laid siege to T‘aou. Kaou How of Ts‘e 
invaded our northern borders, and laid siege to Fang. 

5 In the ninth month, there was a grand sacrifice for rain. 

6 Hwa Shin of Sung fled from that State to Ch‘in. 

7 In winter, a body of men from Choo invaded our 

southern borders. 


Par. 1. This was duke Seuen He 

hail been carried as a prisoner to Tsin from the 
meeting at Keih-leang in the previous year, but 
must have been liberated and returned to Choo. 

He was succeeded by his son Hwa ( f|£ ), known as 
dukeTaou('J*jf .^k). Kuh makes the name 

Par. 2. The marquis of Ch‘in, it was seen, 
stole away from the meeting of the northern 
States at Wei, in the 7th year; and from that 
time Ch'in had kept aloof from the northern 
alliance, and been confederate with Ts'oo. It 
was this, no doubt, which led to the present 
action of Sung against it. The Chuen says: — 
‘This spring, Chwang Chaou of Sung invaded 
Ch‘in. and took prisoner its minister of Instruc¬ 
tion Gang;—through his making too light of 
[ the force of] Sung.’ 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘Sun Kwae (son 
of Sun Lin-foo) of Weiwas hunting in Suy of 
Ts'aou, and, while giving his horses drink near 
Ch-ung-k‘ew, broke the pitcher [of the well]. 
The people of Ch‘ung.k‘cw shut their gate 
against him, and reviled him, saying, “You 
drove out your ruler; your father is a devil. 
How is it that, without taking these things to 


heart, you occupy yourself with hunting?” In 
summer. Shill Mae of Wei and Sun Kwae in¬ 
vaded Ts'aou, and took Ch‘ung-k‘ew. The peo¬ 
ple of UVaou complained to Tsin.' 

Par. 4. T‘aou (Kung-yang has j^JC)isvrrong- 
ly identified by Too with a T‘aon-heu (ffifcBjf), 
in the pres. dis. of Sze-shwny, which was on the 
east of Loo. Its place is to be found in a T'aou- 
heang (^vj£ ^j$), *0 & north-east of the district 


city of Win-shang. Tso-she omits the ^ be- 

^ ore ipb H ,e Chuen says:—‘The people 
of Ts‘e having been disappointed of their aim in 
regard to us, in autumn the marquis invaded our 
northern border, and laid siege to T‘aou, while 
Kaou How besieged Tsang Heih in Fang. Tin 
the meantime], an army advanced from the pas6 
of Yang to Leu-sung, to meet Heih [and bring 
hnn off]- Shuh-heih (Confucius’ father) com- 
mandant of Tsow, Tsang Ch‘ow, and Tsang 
Kea, led forth 300 men-at-arms, made a night- 
attack on the army of Ts*e, escorted him to 
■Leu-sung], and then returned themselves to the 
city, lhe army of Ts‘e then left the place, hut 
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they had taken Tsang Keen. The marquis of 
'i's'e sent Shuh-sha Wei to comfort liini, and 
tell him that he should not die. Keen bowed his 
head to the ground, and said, “Thanks for the 
condescension of this message, but your ruler’s 
gift is not complete. How is it that he sent his 
castrated minister (Wei was a eunuch) on a visit 
of courtesy to an officer?” On this he drove a 
stake into his wound, and died.’ 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—■ On the death of 
Hwa Yueh of Sung, [his brother] Hwa Shin, 
despising the weakness of [Yueli’s son], Kaou- 
p*e, employed some ruffians to kill his steward 
Hwa Woo. There were six of them, and they 
did the deed with a long spear near the Loo 
gate, behind the house of the master of the 
Left,—him of Hoh. The master of the Left 
was afraid, and said to them, “Theold man has 
committed no crime;” but they replied that 
Kaou-p‘e for some private reasons wanted to 
take Woo off. [Shin] then kept Woo’s wife in 
confinement, and required her to give him her 
large peih. When the duke of Sung heard of 
these things, he said, “Shin is not only tyran¬ 
nizing over the members of his own House, 
but he is throwing the government of the State 
into great confusion;—he must be driven out.” 
The master of the Left, however, said, “ But 
Shin is also a minister. If the great ministers 
are [seen to be thus] insubordinate, it will be a 
disgrace to the State. You had better cover 
the matter up.” Shin accordingly was lot alone; 
but the master of the Left made himself a short 
whip, and, whenever he passed Hwa Shin’s gate, 
made his horses gallop. In the 11th month, 
the people were pursuing a mad dog, which ran 
into Shin’s house. They followed it there, and 
Hwa Shin, in terror, left the State and fled to 
Ch'in.’ 

Par. 7. Tso-she says this movement of Choo 
was in the interest of Ts‘e. 


I [The Chuen adds here two narratives:—1st. 

I ‘ In Sung, llwang Kwoh-foo, being grand-ad¬ 
ministrator, was building a tower for duke 
P'ing. As the work interfered with the labours 
of harvest, Tsze-han requested that it might 
be deferred till that was finished. The duke, 
however, refused the request, and the builders 
sang:— 

“ The White of the Tsih gate 
Laid on us this task. 

The Black in the city’s midst 
Would comfort our hearts.” 

Tsze-han, hearing of this, took a stick, and went 
round among them, and chastised those who were 
not diligent, saying, “ We, the small people, all 
have our cottages where we can shutourselves up, 
and escape the burning sun, and the wet, the cold 
and the heat. Now our ruler is building a single 
tower; if you do not quickly finish it, how can 
you be regarded as doing work?” On this the 
singers stopped. When some one asked Tsze- 
han the reason of his conduct, he said, “The 
State of Sung is very small. To have them 
blessing one in it and cursing another, would 
lead to calamity.” 2d. ‘ When Gan Hwan-tszc of 
Ts‘e died, [bis son] Gan Ying had bis unhenimed 
mourning clothes of coarse sack-clotli. His 
head-band and girdle were still coarser; he 
carried a bamboo stick for a staff; and wore 
grass shoes. He lived on congee, and occupied 
the mourning shed, sleeping on rushes, with a 
pillow of grass. His old servant said to him, 
“These arc not the observance s proper to a great 
officer;” but he replied, “ Only a minister should 
do as the great officers [now do].” ’ 
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XVIII. 1 In the [duke’s] eighteenth year, in spring, [a repre¬ 
sentative of] the White Teih came to Loo. 

2 In summer, the people of Tsin seized Shih Mae, the 

messenger of Wei. 

3 In autumn, an army of Ts‘e invaded our northern 

borders. 

4 In winter, in the tenth month, the duke joined the 

marquis of Tsin, the duke of Sung, the marquis of 
Wei, the earls of Ch‘ing and Ts‘aou, the viscounts 
of Keu, Choo, and T‘ang, the earls of Seeh and Ke, 
and the viscount of Little Choo, and laid siege with 
them to [the capital] of Ts‘e. 

5 Foo-ts‘oo, earl of Ts‘aou, died in the army. 

6 The Kung-tsze Woo of Ts‘oo led a force and invaded 

Ch‘ing. 

Par. X. The White Teih,—see on YU. viii. 

G. This wag the first time, acc. to Tso-she, that 
they sought any intercourse with Loo; nor are 
they again mentioned in the classic. It is not 
•aid they came to thecourt of Loo(^JJ), because 
they knew nothing of the ceremonies current 
among the States of China. Comp, the language 
in V. xxix. 5. 

Par. 2. It would appear that Shih Mae and 
Sun Kwae, who led the attack on Ts’aou in the 


past year (see on xvn. 3), had now been sent on 
some commission to Tsin; hence the name ft- 
Acc. to Tso-she, they were both seized by Tsin, 
but only Shell Mae appears in the text, it being 
a ruie of the Ch‘un Ts'ew not to mention as¬ 
sistant commissioners at meetings, &c.:—see on 
xiv. 1. The Chuen says:—'In summer, the peo¬ 
ple of Tsin seized Shih Mae, the messenger of 
Wei, at Chang-tsze, and they seized Sun Kwae 
at Tun-lew ;—both on account of [their invasion 
of! IVaou.’ 
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Par. 4. The phrase J^j 
this par. 


Par. 3. For Kuh-leang has 

These repeated attacks on the borders of Loo 
were intended, no doubt, to make it forsake the 
party of Tsin, and embrace that of Ts'e. 

is peculiar to 

occurs many times, but not 

PI @ nor Pf i$,- The Isl must show 
here the special interest which Loo had in the 
expedition. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, 
the marquis of Ts'e having invaded our north¬ 
ern border, Chung-hang Heen-tsze prepared to 
invade Ts‘e. [Just then], he dreamt that he 
was maintaining a suit with duke Le (sec on 
VIII. xviii. 2. Heen-tsze had taken a principal 
part in the murder of duke Le), in which the 
case was going against him, when the duke 
■truck him with a spear on his head, which fell 
down before him. He took his head up, put it 
on liis shoulders, and ran off 1 , when he saw the 
wizard Kaou of K&ng-y&ng. A day or two 
after, it happened that he did see this Kaon on 
the road, and told him his dream, and the wizard, 
who had had the same dream, said to him, “ Yonr 
death is to happen about this time; but if you 
have business in the east, you will there be 
successful [first].” Heen-tsze accepted this in¬ 
terpretation. 

‘ When the marquis was proceeding to invade 
Ts'e, and was about to crosa the Ho, Heen-tsze 
bound two pairs of gems together with a thread 
of red silk, and offered the following prayer, 
“ Hwan of Ts'e, relying on his defiles and trust¬ 
ing in bis multitndes, lias cast away the bonds 
of friendship, broken his covenants, and treated 
cruelly [the people,—] the lords of the Spirits. 
Your servant Pew is about to lead the States 
to punish him, and before Pew and behind Pew 
it is the business of me his officer to go. If 
the enterprise be crowned with success, there 
will then be no disgrace to you, O Spirits, and 
I» Yen, will not presame to reeross this river. 
Do ye, O Spirits, decide in this esse.” He then 
dropt the gems into the river, and crossed it. 

‘ In winter, in the 10th month, there was a 
meeting on the Loo side of the Tse, when [the 
States] renewed their engagement at Keih- 
leang, and undertook together to invade Ts'e. 
The marquis of that State withstood them at 
Ping-yin, where there was a dyke with a gate, 
in front of which he dug a moat a le wide. 
Shnh-sha Wei said to him, ‘'If you cannot 
fight, our best plan will be to [abandon this, 
and] guard our defilesbut the marquis would 
not listen to him. The soldiers of the States 
attacked the defences, and many of the men of 
Ts'e were killed. Fan Seuen-tsze told Seih 
W&n-tsze (an officer of Ts'e), saying, “ I know 
you, and will not keep back the truth from you. 
Loo and Keu have asked to enter your State 
from their own territories with a thousand 
chariots, and liberty has been given to them to do 
*o. If they enter, your ruler is sure to lose his 
State. You had better consult for the emer¬ 
gency.” Tsze-kea (the above Seih W4n-tsze) 
reported this to the marquis, who was frighten¬ 
ed at the intelligence. When Gan Yiug heard 
of this, he said, “Our ruler before had no 
courage, and now be has got this news;—he 
cannot king hold out.” 


‘The marquis of Ts'e ascended mount Woo to 
look at the army of Tsin. The commanders of 
it had made the marshals examine all the diffi¬ 
cult places in the hills and marshes, and set up 
flags in them at some distance from one another, 
even though there were no troops occupying 
them. They also sent forward their chariots 
with Hags, only the man on the left being real, 
and the one on the right a figure. These were 
followed by carts, dragging branches after them. 
When the marquis saw all this, he was awed by 
the multitude, and returned, with all his in¬ 
signia taken down. 

‘ On Ping-yin, the last day of the moon, the 
army of Ts'e withdrew during the night. The 
music-master Kwang told the marquis of Tsin 
of it. saying, “The crows are cawing joyfully. 
The army of Ts'e must have retreated.” Hing 
Pih told Chung-liang Pih of it, saying, “I hear 
the neighing of horses retreating. The army of 
Ts'e must be withdrawing.” Sliuh-heang an¬ 
nounced to the marquis, saying, “There are 
crows on the wall. The army of Ts'e must 
have retreated.” On Ting-maou, the 1st day 
of the month, the army of Tsin entered P'ing- 
yin, and went on in pursuit of the army of Ts'e. 
Suh-sha Wei placed several large carriages 
together to stop up a defile, and wished to bring 
np the rear; but Cinh Ch'oh and Kwoh Tsuy 
said to him, ' For yon to bring up the rear of 
the army would be a disgrace to Ts'e. Please 
go on in front.” Accordingly they took his 
place in the rear; and Wei killed a number of 
horses in the narrowest- part of the way to shut 
it np [against them], [Soon after], Chow Ch'oh 
of Tsin came up, and shot Chib Ch'oh in the 
shoulder, two arrows lodging, one on each side 
of his neck, crying out, “ Stop, and you shall be 
kept a prisoner in the army. If you do not stop, 
I will shoot you through your heart.” The other 
looked round, and said to him, “ Make me an oath 
[to that effect].” “ I swear to yon by the sun,” 
replied Chow Ch'oh, and with this he unstrung 
his bow, and bound his hands behind him him¬ 
self. His spearman Keu Ping also laid aside 
his weapon, and bound Kwoh Tsuy. Both of 
them were bound in the same way with their 
buff-coats on, and sat down at the foot of the 
drum of the army of the centre. The men of 
Tsin wanted to pursue the fugitives who were 
making for the capitals, while Loo and Wei 
asked leave to attack the [various] defiles. 

‘On Ke-maou, Seun Yen and Sze Kae, with 
the army of the centre, reduced King-tsze. On 
Yih-yew, Wei Keang and Lwan Yiug, with the 
third array, reduced She. Chaou Woo and 
Han K'e, with the first army, invested Leu, 
and could not take it; but in the 12th month, 
on Mow-seub, they arrived at Tsin-chow, and 
cut down the [fields of] southernwood about the 
Yung gate [of the capital]. Fan Yang made an 
attack on that gate, and his charioteer, Chny 
He, killed a dog in it with a spear, while Ming 
Chwang-tsze hewed down the cA'un trees about 
it, to make lutes for our duke. On Ke-hae 
they burned the Yung gate, with the western 
and southern suburbs. Lew Nan and Sze Joh 
led the armies of the States, and burned down 
the bamboos and other trees about the Shin 
pond. On Jin-yin they burned the eastern and 
northern suburbs, while Fan Yang attacked 
the Yang gate, and Chih Ch'oh that on the 
east. There his outside horse on the left turned 
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wildly Tonnd, but Ch'oh with his switch ("quiet¬ 
ly] numbered [the nails at the top of] the 
leaves of the gate.’ 

‘The marquis of Ts‘e had the horses put to 
his chariot, intending to flee to Yew-t‘ang, when 
his eldest son and Kwoh Yung laid hold of 
them, saying, The haste and vehemence of the 
enemy only show in what a hurry they are. 
They will [soon] retire. What have you to 
fear? And moreover, as the lord of the altars, 
you should not be lightly moved If you are, 
the multitudes will fall off from you. You 
must remain here, and await the result.” The 
marquis was notwithstanding going to drive on, 
when his eldest son drew his sword, and cut the 
traces, on which he stopped. On Keah-shin, 
the allies made an incursion eastwards to the 
south of the Wei and to the E.’ 

Par. 6. ‘ In the army;’— i.e., during the ex¬ 
pedition against IVe. Kung and Kuh foolishly 
suppose that the notice indicates the author’s 
P>ty;—it is simply a record of the event. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘Tsze-khing (the 
Kung-tsze Kea) wanted to remove all the great 
officers. Intending to revolt from Tsin, and that 
he might raise an army of Ts‘oo, and so remove 
them, he sent and informed Tsze-kang (the 
Kung-tsze Woo. chief minister of Ts’.oo), who, 
however, declined to move in the affair. The vis¬ 
count of Ts‘oo heard of it, and sent E, the 
commandant of Yang-thin, with this message to 
Tsze-kang, “The people say that I,occupying iny 
position ns lord of the altars, and not going out to 
war, will die without following the rules [of our 
former kings]. It is now 5 years since I suc¬ 
ceeded to my father, and daring that time cur 
troops have not [once] gone forth. People may 
well suppose that I am indulging myself, and 
forgetful of the inheritance of my fathers. 
Do you take the case into consideration, and I 
consider what should be done.” Tsze-kftng 
sighed, and said to himself, “ Does the king 
think that I am seeking my own ease? I acted 
as I did for the benefit of the State.” He then 
•aw the messenger, bowed himself to the ground 


and said, “The States are now in friendly 
harmony with Tsin. but I will make trial of 
their feeling. If I find an attempt feasible, the 
king can follow me. If I do not, I will with¬ 
draw with the army. In this way no harm will 
be incurred, and the king will have no disgrace.” 

* Accordingly, Tsze-kang led out an army, and 
marshalled it at FSn. At this time Tsze Keaou, 
Pili-yew, and Tsze-chang were in attendance on 
the earl of Chfing in the invasion of IVe, while 
Tsze-k'ung, Tsze-chen, and Taze-se, had charge 
of the State. These two other officers were 
aware of the scheme of Tsze-k‘ung, carefully 
completed their watch, and brought the people 
within the outer defences, so that Tsze-kmng 
did not dare to have any meeting with the army 
of Ts‘oo, which had now entered the State, and 
was halting atYu-ling. The master of the Left 
raised a wall at Shang-keih, after which he 
crossed the Ying, and halted at Chen-jen. Wei 
Tsze-ping and the Kung-tsze Kill led thence a 
body of light-armed troops, and made incur¬ 
sions on Pe, Hwali, Seu-m’ei, Heen-yu, and 
Yung-leang, going round by the right of mount 
Mei, and extending their raid to the north-east 
of Ch‘ing, as far as Ch’ung-laon. When they 
returned, Tsze-kang made an attack on the 
Shun gate, passed two nights at the foot of the 
wall, and then withdrew, crossing the river at 
tile toot of [the lull] Yu-ch‘e. heavy rains 
then overtook him, and many of the soldiers 
suffered so from cold that the followers of the 
camp nearly all perished.’ 

‘The army of Tsin having heard of this ex¬ 
pedition of Ts’oo. the music-master Kwang said 
[to the marquis], “It will do no harm. I was 
singing a northern air and a southern, and the 
latter was not strong, and gave the notes of 
many deaths. Ts‘oo will accomplish nothing.” 
Tung-shuh [also] said to him, “The course of 
Heaven lies now mainly in the north-west. The 
time is unfavourable to a southern expedition 
It will have no success.” Shuh-heang said, 

“ All depends on the virtue of the ruler.”’ 


Nineteenth year. 
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1 In the [duke’s] nineteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 

first month, the princes made a covenant in Chuh-ko. 

2 The people of Tsin seized and held the viscount of Choo. 

3 The duke arrived from the invasion of Ts‘e. 

4 We took the lands of Choo as far as from the K‘oh-water. 

5 Ke-sun Suh went to Tsin. 

6 There was the burial of duke Chfing of Ts'aou. 

7 In summer, Sun Lin-foo of Wei led a force and invaded 

Ts‘e. 

8 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Sin-maou, Hwan, 

marquis of Ts‘e, died. 

9 Sze Kae of Tsin led a force to make an invasion into 

Ts‘e, and had arrived at Kuh, when he heard of the 
death of the marquis, on which he returned. 

10 fn the eighth month, on Ping-shin, Chung-sun Meeh died. 

11 Ts‘e put to death its great officer, Kaou How. 

12 Ch‘ing put to death its great officer, the Kung-tsze Kea. 

13 In winter there was the burial of duke Ling oi Ts‘e. 

14 We walled round our western suburbs. 

15 Sliuh-sun P‘aou had a meeting with Sze Kae of Tsin in Ko. 

16 We walled Woo-shing. 


Par. 1. Chuh-ko (Kung-yang has for 
was in Ts*e,—in the pres. dis. of Chang- 

ta’ing (-^r dep. Tse-nan. We see from 
the Chuen that it was also called Tub-yang. 
The princes in the text are those who had been 
engaged in the campaign against Ts‘e. The 
Chuen says:—‘The princes returned from the 
country about the E (sec the Cliuen on xviii. 
4, at the end), and made a covenant in Tuh- 
yang, to the effect that the great States should 
make no raids on the small.’ The news from 
Cluing of its being invaded by Ts‘oo had ren¬ 
dered it necessary to give up further operations 
against Ts‘e. 

Par. 2. ‘They seized,’ says Tso-she, ‘duke 
Taou of Choo, because he had invaded us (see 
xvii. 8).’ His father had been seized for the 
same reason in the duke’s 16th year; and we 
are astonished both at the persistent hostility of 
Choo and Keu to Loo in defiance of Tsin, and 
at Loo’s inability to defend itself. 

1’ar. 3. The critics have much to say on its 
being stated here that the duke came from the 
‘ invasion,’ and not from the siege of the capital 
of Ts‘e; but the truth seems simply to be that 
the siege was merely an incident of the inva¬ 
sion. 

Par. 4. The K‘oh ran through Choo, and 
flowing along the south of Loo, fell into the 

8" (iB). —in the pres. dis. of Yu-t‘ae. Comp. 
VIII. ii. 7; but the phrase,—‘landsof Choo,’would 
indicate that they had never belonged to Loo, 
though the Chuen seems to say so. It is a con¬ 


tinuation of that on par. 2, and says:—‘They 
then halted near the Sze, and defined the 
boundary of our lands, taking those of Choo 
from the K‘oh-watcr, and giving them 
back to us. The marquis of Tsin then returned 
before (his army) to his capital, and the duke 
gave an entertainment to the six generals of 
Tsin in the P oo orchard, giving to each of 
them the robes of a minister of three degrees; 
while to the controller of the army, the marshal, 
the superintendent of entrenchments, the mas¬ 
ter of carriages, and the scoutmaster, he gave 
the robes of an officer of one degree (see the 
Chuen after VIII ii.4). On Seun Yen he further 
conferred a bundle of silks, a peih, and 4 horses, 
followed by the tripod which Loo had received 
from Shv.w-mung of Wei. 

‘ Seun Yen was now suffering from an ulcer, 
which grew upon his head; and after crossing 
the Haas far as Choo-yung, he wag quite ill, 
and his eyes protruded. The great officers who 
had returned before him all came back, and 
Sze Rue begged an interview with him which he 
did not grant. He then begged to know who 
should be his successor, and Yen said, “My son 
by the daughter of Oh ing.” In the 2d month, 
on Keah-yin, he died with his eyes protruding, 
and his teeth firmly closed. Seuen-tsze (Sze 
Kae), washed [his face], and stroked it, saying, 
‘‘Shall 1 not serve Woo (Yen’s 6on) as I have 
served you?” but still he stared. Lwan Hwae- 
tsze (Ying) said, “Is it because he did not 
complete his undertaking against Ts‘e ?” And 
he also stroked [his face], saying, “If you are 
indeed dead, let the Ho witness if I do not carry 
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on your undertaking against Ts‘e!" The eyes 
of the corpse then dosed, and the [customary] 
gem was put between the teeth. When Seuen- 
tsze left the apartment, he said, “ I am but a 
shallow creature (with reference to wliat he had 
6aid to the corpse).” 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘Ke Woo-tsze 
went to Tsin, to give thanks for the expedition 
[against Ts‘e], when the marquisentertained him. 
Fan Seuen-tsze, who was [now] principal minis- 
ter, sang the Shoo raeaou (She, II. viii. ode III.). 
Ke Woo-tsze rose up, bowed twice with his head 
to the ground, and said, “ The small States de¬ 
pend on your great State as all the kinds of 
grain depend on the fattening rains. If you 
will always dispense such a cherishing influence, 
the whole kingdom will harmoniously unite 
under you, and not our poor State only 1” He 
then sang the Luh Vueh (She, II. iii- ode IIL).’ 

Par. 7. Sun Lin-foo had a reason for attack¬ 
ing Ts‘e, because K‘an, whom he had driven 
from Wei, had taken refuge there. It would 
appear, however, that Tsin also took part in 
this expedition. The Chuen says :—‘ Lwan 
Fang of Tsin led a force, and followed Sun Wan- 
tsze in an incursion into Ts'e.’ Lwan Fang was 
sentonthis expedition, it is supposed,through the 
influence of Lwan Ying, to fulfil the oath which 
he had sworn to the corpse of Seun Yen. 

[The Chuen appends here:— 1 Ke Woo-tsze 
had a bell, toned to the second note of the 
chromatic scale, cast from the weapons which 
he had acquired in Ts‘e, and had the services 
performed by Loo engraved upcn it. Taang 
Woo-chung said to him, “This is contrary to 
rule. What should be engraved [on such articles] 
is—for the son of Heaven, his admirable virtue; 
for the prince of a State, a record of his services 
estimated according to the season in which they 
have been performed; for agreat officer, his deeds 
worthy of being mentioned. And such deeds are 
the lowest degree [of merit so commemorated]. 
If we speak of thetime[of thisexpedition],it very 

much interfered with [the husbandry of] the 
people;—what was there in it worthy of being 
engraved? Moreover, when a great State at¬ 
tacks a small one, and takes the spoils to make 
an article, the regular furniture [of the ancestral 
temple], it engraves on it its successful achieve¬ 
ment to show them to posterity, at once to 
manifest its own bright virtue, and to hold up 
to condemnation the offences of the other. But 
how should anything be made of our getting 
the help of others to save ourselves from death r 
A small State, we were fortunate against a great 
one; but to display our spoils in this maimer, so 
as to excite its rage, is the way to ruim[] 

Par. 8. For ;£|| Kung-yang has jgg. The 
Chuen says:—■ The marquis of Ts‘e had married 
Yen-e, a daughter of Loo, Lut she bore him no 
son. Her niece, Tsung-shing, however, bore him 
Kwang, who was declared his eldest son and 
successor. Among his concubines were two 
daughters of Sung, Chung Tsze and Jung i sze. 
The latter was his favourite, and when Chung 
Tsze bore a son Ya, the child was given to Jung 
Tsze, who begged that he might be mnde 
successor to his father. The marquis agreed to 
this; but the child’s moiher objected, sayiig, 
“To abrogate in his favour the regular order 
[of succession! will be inauspicious. It is hard, 
moreover, to interfeie with the other princes- 


Since Kwang was declared your successor, ho 
has been numbered among them; and now to 
displace him without any cause is to take it on 
yourself to degrade a prince. Yonr lordship 
will be sure to repent of incurring, in sncli a 
difficult matter, the charge of doing what is 
inauspicious.” The marquis replied that the 
thing rested entirely with himself, and sent 
Kwang away to the east. At the same time he 
appointed Kaou How grand-tutor to Ya, whom 
he declared to be his successor, with Suh-sha 
Wei as assistant-tutor. 

‘ When the marquis was ill, Ts‘uy Ch*oo 
privately brought Kwang back to the capital; 
and when the marquis became very ill, Ch‘oo 
raised Kwang to be his successor. Kwang then 
put Jung Tsze to death, and exposed her body 
in the court,—which was contrary to rule. A 
wife should not be subjected to the [ordinary] 
punishments; and if it be necessary to punish 
her, the thing should net be done in the court or 
the market place. 

* In summer, in the 5th month, on Jin-shin, 
the last day of the moon, duke Ling of Ts‘e 
died. Duke Chwang (Kwang) took his place, 
and seized Ya on the mound of Kow-tow. As 
he held that the substitution of him in hi# own 
place had been owing to Suh-sha Wei, Wei fled 
to Kaou-t'ang, and held it in revolt.* 

Par. 9. The Chuen says:—‘Sze Kae of Tsin 
was making an incursion into Ts'e, and had got 
as far as Kuh, when he heard of the death of 
the marquis and returned;—wliich was accord¬ 
ing to rule.’ Kuh,—see III. vii. 4, et oL 

[The Chuen says:—‘In the 4th month, on 
Ting-we, the Kung-sun Ch‘ae of Ch‘ing died, 
and the news of his death was sent to the great 
officers of Tsin. Fan Seuen-taze (Sze Kae) 
spoke to the marquis about how well Gh‘ae had 
behaved in the invasion of Ts‘in, on which the 
marquis made a request to the king, and ob¬ 
tained for him the posthumous gift of a carriage, 
which was used at the performance of his [fun¬ 
eral] rites.’] 

Par. 10. Chung-sun Meeh, or Ming Heeu- 
tsze, had long sustained an important position 
in Loo. He was succeeded by his son Suh 

(*gf), or M&ng Chwang-tsze (>|j* 

Par. 31. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, in 
the 8th month, Ts'uy Ch‘oo of Ts‘e killed Kaou 
How in Shae-lar*. and took to himself all his 
property. Tiu: text, in ascribing his death to the 
State, intimates that he had followed his ruler 
in his abandoned blindness to what'was right.’ 

Par. 12. For ^ Kung-yang has |^. The 
Chuen says.-‘Tsze K‘ungof Chfing, in his gov¬ 
ernment of the State, acted on his own exclu¬ 
sive authority, to the distress of the people. At 
the punishment of the troubles in the western pa¬ 
lace (seeon x.8). and in the attempt [of Ts‘ooj on 
the Shun gate (in the year before this), he had 
acted criminally; but he guarded himself wtih 
his own men-at-arms, and with those of tho 
families ot Tsze-kih and Tsze-leang. On Keah- 
shin, Tsze-clien and Tsze-se attacked him at the 
head of the people, put him to death, and di¬ 
vided his property between themselves. The 
text ascribes his death to the State because of 
the exclusive authority which he had arrogated. 
Tsze-jf n and Tsze-k'urg were sons [of duke 
Muh] b>'[a daughter of Sung],—Sung Tsze; and 
Sze Tszfc-ivung was Uis son by [a daughter of 
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Ch'in], Kwei Kwei. Kwei Kwei’s rank was in¬ 
ferior to Sung Tsze’s, but they were fond of 
each other. Sxe Tsze-k‘ung was also on friendly 
terms with them. Tsze-jen died in the 4th year 
of He (the 6th year of duke Seang of Loo), and 
Sze Tsze-kung in Keen’s (duke Muh's) first year, 
(Seang’s 8th year); and the minister of Instruc¬ 
tion K‘ung looked after the households of Tsze- 
kih and Tsze-leang. The three families indeed 
were as one, and hence they came together to 
trouble. Tsze-kih and Tsze-leang fled to Tb‘oo, 
where the former became director of the Left. 
The people of Chfing made Tsze-chen manager 
of the State, with Tsze-se as administrator of 
the government, and Tsze-ch-an a high minister.’ 

Par. 13. [The Chuen appends here:—‘ K‘ing 
Fung of Ts‘e laid siege to Kaou-t‘ang, but could 
not reduce it. In winter, in the 11th month, 
the marquis joined the siege; and seeing [Suh- 
sha] Wei on the top of the wall, he called out to 
him. Wei came down, and the marquis asked him 
if he was well prepared for defence. He replied 
that he was not, and the marquis bowed to him, 
when he ascended the wall again. Hearing that 
the army [of the marquis] was coming [to the 
siege, Wei] gave out food to the men of Kaou- 
t‘ang; but [two officers of Ts‘e], Chih Ch‘oh and 
Kung Laou, agreed to bring the soldiers by night 


np the wall by means of cords (the text here is 
probably defective). Wei was made pickle of in 
the army.’] 

Par. 14. This was done, says Tso, ‘through 

fear of Ts‘e.’ 

Par. 13. This Ko is different from the place 
in Ts‘e of the same name, and was probably in 
Wei,—in tlie pres. dep. of Ta-ming. The Chuen 
says:—‘Ts‘e and Tsin concluded a peace, and 
made a covenant in Ta-suy. In consequence, 
Mnh-shuh had a meeting with Fan Seuen-tsze 
in Ko. Having an interview with Shuh-heang, 
he sang the 4th stanza of the Tsae eh‘e (She, I. 
iv. ode X.). Shuh-heang said, “I dare not but 
receive your command.” ’ 

Par. 16. Woo-shing was a city of Loo,—!K)/« 
to the south-west of the pres. dis. city of Pe, 
dep. E-chow. 

The Chuen says:— 1 On his return to Loo, Muh- 
shuh said, ‘Ts‘e is not yet [reconciled to us]; 
we must not dismiss our apprehensions.” Ac¬ 
cordingly we fortified Woo-shing.’ 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘On the death of 
Shtb Knng-tsze (Shih Mae) of Wei, [his son], 
Taon-tsze manifested no grief. K'ung Ch‘ing- 
tsze said, “ Here is a case of the falling tree 
tearing up its roots. Taou-tsze will certainly 
not long possess his ancestral temple.” ”] 
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In the [duke's] twentieth year, in spring, in the king s first 
month, on Sin-hae, Chung-sun Suh had a meeting with 
an officer of Keu, and made a covenant [with him] m 

In summer, in the sixth month, on Kan-shin, the duke 
had a meeting with the marquises of Ism and ise 
the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earls of 
Chfina and Ts‘aou, the viscounts ot Keu, Ghoo, and 
T‘ang° the earls of Seeh and Ke, and the viscount 
of Little Choo, when they made a covenant in bhen- 

In autumn, the duke arrived from the meeting. 

Chung-sun Suh led a force and invaded Ghoo. f 

Ts‘ae put to death its great officer, duke [Chwangs] son 
Seeh. His brother, Le, lied to Ts‘oo. _ 

Hwang, the younger brother of the marquis of Gh m, fled 
from that State to Ts‘oo. 

Shuh Laou went to Ts‘e. 
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8 In winter, in the tenth month, on Ping-shin, the sun was 

eclipsed. 

9 Ke-sun Suh went to Sung. 


Par. 1. Here, and afterwards, Kung-yang 
has yH for jjjfe. As to the individual, see on par. 
10 of last year. Heang,—see on I. iL 2. The 
Chuen says:—“We were [now] at peace with 
Ken, and Ming Chwang-tsse had a meeting 
with an officer of Keu, and made a core riant in 
Heang,—in consequence of the covenant at Tuh- 
yang (see on xix. 1).’ 

Par. 2. Shen-yuen was a river, called also 
the ^ and gave its name to the city in 
the text,—25 It north-west from the pres. K‘ae 
Chow (pjj ), dep. Ta-ming. It belonged to 
Wei. This meeting and covenant were to cele¬ 
brate the good understanding which now existed 
between Tsin and Ts‘e -ffc). 

Par. 4. Tliis shows strikingly the little value 
of those covenants. Loo, moreover, might have 
been satisfied with the lands of Choo which had 
been assigned to it after the expedition against 
Ts‘e. 

The Chuen says:—‘Troops from Choo had 
repeatedly attacked us, and we had not been 
able to retaliate in consequence of the business 
of the States; but this autumn, M&ng Chwang- 
tsze did so, and invaded Choo.’ 

Parr. 6,6. For Kuh-le&ng has This 

Seeh and Le were sons of duke Chwang of 
Ts'ae, and brothers consequently of duke Wan, 
whose father had been present at the meeting 
of Tseen-t'oo in the 28th year of duke He. 
The Chuen says:—‘The Kung-tsze Seeh of 
Ts'ae wished to carry that State over to Tsin, 
on which the people put him to death, and his 
full brother Le fled to Ts'oo.’ 

Par. 6. Kung and Kuh have ^ instead of 

ft The Chuen says:—‘K*ing Hoo and K'ing 
Yin, being afraid of the pressure on them of the 
Kung-tsze Hwang, accused him to Ts'oo, saying 
that he was confederate in the design of the 
minister of war of Ts'ae (Seeh of the last par.). 
The people of Ts'oo thought this was sufficient 
ground for reprimanding Hwang, who therefore 
fledto that State, [to clear himself]. Atanearlier 
period, duke Win of Ts'ae had wished to serve 
Tsin, saying, “ My predecessor took part in the 
covenant of Tseen-t'oo. Tsin should not be 
abandoned; and moreover, its rulers and we are 
brethren.” Through fear of Ts'oo, however, he 
died without being able to carry his purpose 
into effect (in the 17th year of duke Seuen). 
After this, the people of Ts'oo laid their re¬ 
quirements on Ts'ae without regard to any rule, 


and the Kung-tsze S£eh wished to cany out the 
design of the former rui tr for the benefit of the 
State; bat, unable to effect his purpose, he died- 
The text in p. 5, that “ Ts'ae put to death its 
greet officer, the Kung-tsze Seeh,** intimates 
that his wishes did not coincide with those of 
the people. And the account in this, that 
“ Hwang, the younger brother of the marquis 
of Chin, left the State, and ried to Ts'oo,’* in¬ 
timates that his flight was from no crime of his. 
When Hwang was about to flee, he cried out in 
the capital, “Those Kings, in violation of what 
is right lire seeking to monopolize the govern¬ 
ment of Chin, tyrannizing over their rnler, and 
getting his relatives out of the way. If within 
5 years they are not exterminated, there can be 
no Heaven." ’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘Ts'e-tsze (Shuh 
Laou) went [now] for the 1st time on a friendly 
mission to Ts*e;—which was proper/ It was to 
be hoped that the animosity which had so long 
prevailed between Ts'e and Loo would now give 
place to friendly sentiments. 

Par. 8. This eclipse took place at noon, on 
the 26th August, b_c. 552. 

Par. 9. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, Ke 
Woo-tsze went to Sung, to return the friendly 
visit of Heang Seuh (seexv.l). Choo Sze- 
twan met him to conduct him to an entertain¬ 
ment, where he sang the 7th and last stanzas of 
the Chang-te, <She, H. i., ode IV.). The peo¬ 
ple of Sung gave him large gifts; and when he 
returned, and gave in the report of his mission, 
the duke entertained him. He then sang the 
last stanza of the Yu le (She, II. ii. ode III.). 
The duke responded with the Nan shan yew t'ao 
(She, U. ii. ode VH-), at which Woo-taze left 
his place, and said, “I am not worthy [of such 
praise].”’ 

[The Chuen calls the reader here to a narra¬ 
tive about Wei:—‘Ning Hwuy-tsze of Wei was 
Ul, and called to him his son, Tsou-tsze, “ I 
trespassed,” said he to him, “against my ruler 
(See on xiv.4), and subsequent repentance was 
of no avail. My name is in the tablets of the 
States, to the effect that ‘ Sun Lin-foo and 
Ning Chih drove out their ruler.’ If the ruler 
re-enter, that may hide my crime; and if you 
can so hide it, you are my son. If you cannot 
do so, and I continue to exist as a Spirit, I 
will starve in that condition, and will not 
come to partake of your sacrifices.” Taou-tsze 
made him a promise, and soon afterwards ho 
died].’ 
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In his twenty-first year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the duke went to Tsin. 

Shoo-k‘e of Choo came a fugitive to Loo, with [the cities 
of] Ts‘eih and Leu-k‘ew. 

In summer, the duke arrived from Tsin. 

In autumn, Lwan Ying of Tsin fled from that State to 
Ts‘oo. 

In the ninth month, on Kang-seuh, the first day of the 
moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

In winter, in the tenth month, on Kang-shin,the first day 
of the moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

The earl of Ts'aou came to the court of Loo. 

The duke had a meeting with the marquises of Tsin and 
Ts‘e, the duke of Snug, the marquis of Wei, the earls 
of Ch‘ing and Ts‘aou, and the viscounts of Keu and 
Choo, in Shang-jin. 


Par. 1. The duke now went to Tsin, 'to 
lake his acknowledgments,’ says Tso-she, 'for 
. expedition [against Ts'e], and for his re- 
eiving the lands of Choo (xviii. 4; xix. 4). 
fang K'ih-kwan bitterly contrasts the duty 
hus, and on other occasions, paid by the prin- 
of Loo to the leading State, and their gener- 
1 neglect of the duty they owed to the king. 

Par. 2. Shoo-k'e was a great officer of Choo, 
lossessed of the cities in the text. Rebelling 
gainst his govt., and unable to maintain him- 
If against it, he fled to Loo, surrendering to it 


the cities in question. Had he not so thrown 
himself on Loo, the text would have been— 

Comp.X.v. 

4, xxxi. 6. Of course it was wrong in Loo to 
receive, as it did, such a fugitive. Both the 
cities were in the northern part of the pres. dis. 
of Tsow, dept. Yen-chow. The Chuen 6ays:— 
‘ Shoo-k'e of Choo having come as a fugitive, 
and surrendering to Loo his cities of Ts'eih and 
Leu-k'ew, Ke Woo-tsze gave him to wife the 


vor. v. 
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[widowed] aunt and sister of the duke, and gave 
gifts to all his followers. On this .Loo became 
pestered with a multitude erf robbers, and Woo- 
tsze asked Tsang Woo-chung why he did not 
deal effectually with them. “They cannot be 
so dealt with,” was the reply. “Iam not able to 
do it.” Woo-tsze urged, “ We have our four 
boundaries well defined; how is it that robbers 
cannot be put down ? And you are the minis¬ 
ter of Crime. Your chief business should be to 
remove all such criminals; how is it that you 
are unable to do so?’* Woo-chung said, “You 
call the robbers of other States, and treat them 
with the greatest ceremony; how can I in such 
a case repress our own robbers? You are the 
principal minister of our State, and you bring 
into it robbers from abroad, and would have me 
put them away; how should I be able to do so ? 
Shoo-k*e stole from Choo itB cities, and came 
here with them, and you have given him to wife 
ladies of our ducal House, and have conferred 
on him [those] cities. To all his followers you 
have given gifts. Now, since to the great robber 
you have shown such ceremony, giving him our 
ruler’s aunt and sister, and those great cities; and 
to the robbers of the next degree you have given 
runners, herdsmen, carriage-men and grooms, the 
least gifts being robes, swords, and girdles ;—you 
thus reward robbers. To reward them, and at the 
same time put them away, should be a difficult 
thing, I think. I have heard this, that when men 
in high positions cleanse their hearts, treating 
others with an uniform consistency, and regulat¬ 
ing their good faith by such laws that it is 
clearly demonstrated, then men can be properly 
ruled by them. For the way which their su¬ 
periors take is that to which men [naturally] I 
turn. When they do that whicli their superiors 
do not do, there are pains and penalties for 
them, which we may not presume not to in¬ 
flict. If the people, however, do that which 
their superiors do as well, it is what is to be ex¬ 
pected, and cannot be prevented. It is said in 
one of the Books of Hea (Shoo, II. ii. 10). 
'‘Think whether this thing can be laid on this 
man. If you would pot it away from this man, 
it dejiends on [putting] the thing [awny from 
yourself]. When you name or speak of this 
thing, [let it be fit] for this man. Your sinceri¬ 
ty must proceed from this, and be in this. 
Think, O emperor, of the work thus to be achiev¬ 
ed.” This tells how the result must come from 
one’s own uniform endeavour. Let one’s sin¬ 
cerity be uniform and undivided, and then suc¬ 
cessful results may be anticipated.” 

4 Shoo-k'e waa not a minister, [though he is 
here named]. But coming with territory, of 
low rank as he was, it was necessary to record 
the thing as in the text, from the importance 
belonging to the territory.’ 

[The Chuen gives here two narratives about 
the affairs of Ts'e and Ts'oo:—1st. ‘The mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘e appointed K‘ing Tso a great officer, 
and proceeded to further (see on xix. 8) meas¬ 
ures against the partizans of his brother Ya. 
He seized the Kung-tsze Mae on the mound of 
Kow-tow. The Kung-tsze Ts‘oo fled to Loo, 
and Shuh-sun Seuen to Yen.’. 

2d. ‘In summer, Tsze-kftng of Ts'oo died, 
and the viscount wished to appoint Wei Tsze- 
p-ing to liis office of chief minister. Wei con¬ 
sulted Shin Sliuh-yu. who said, “There are 
many favourites in the State, and the ruler is 


young. The administration will be impractica¬ 
ble.” On this he declined the appointment, al¬ 
leging that he was ill. The season being warm, 
he dug a hole in the ground, filled it with ice, 
and placed his bed over it; and there he lay, 
with two coverings stuffed with silk, and in 
a robe of fur, taking very little food. The 
viscount sent his physician to see him, who re¬ 
ported that he was very thin, but that there was 
yet no [irregular] motion of his pulse. Tsze-nan 
(the Kung-tsze Chuy-shoo) was then made chief 
minister. 1 ] 

Par. 4. Here is the verification of Sze Yang’s 
prediction about the downfall of the Lwan fami¬ 
ly towards the conclusion of the Chuen on xiv. 8. 
The Chuen here says‘ Lwan Hwan-tsze (Lwan 

YeD, Ji|| J|||) had married a daughter of Fan 

Seuen-tsze (Fan or Sze Kae, ^1), who bore 
him Hwae-tsze (the Ying of the text). Fan 
Yang (Seuen-tsze’s son), because of his banish¬ 
ment [to Ts'in], had a grudge against the 
Lwan family; and though he and Lwan Ying 
were both great officers of the ducal kindred, 
they could not bear each other (see the Chuen 
on xiv. 3). After the death of Hwan-tsze, Lwan 
K‘e (his wife, Seuen-tsze’s daughter) had an 
intrigue with the old [steward of the family], 
Chow Pin, which had almost led to the ruin of 
the House. Hwae-tsze was distressed about it; 
and liis mother, afraid of his taking severe me¬ 
asures, accused him to Seuen-taze, saying, “Ying 
is about to raise an insurrection on the ground 
that, since the death of his father Hwan, the 
Fan family is monopolizing the government. 
‘My father,’ lie says, ‘drove out Yang, bn* 
[Seuen-tsze], instead of being angry [with his 
son], rewards him with [additional] favour. He 
has also given him a similar office to mine, and 
throws the power into his hands. Since ray fa¬ 
ther’s death, [the family] is more wealthy. By 
that death they have got the monopoly of the 
government. I will die sooner than follow 
them.’ Such are his designs; and afraid of his 
injuring you, my father, I dare not but tell 
them to you.” Fan Yang confirmed what she 
said by his own testimony. 

4 Hwae-tsze was fond of showing his liberali¬ 
ty, and had thereby attached to himself many 
officers,—so many, that Seuen-tsze was afraid of 
them; and though he believed what was told 
him, [he hesitated to take action]. Hwae-tsze, 
[moreover], was the [assistant-] commander of 
the 3d army. [At last], Seuen-tsze sent him to 
fortify Choo, and thereby took occasion to 
drive him from the State, so that in the autumn 
he fled from it to Ts'oo. Seuen-tsze then pnt 
to death Ke E, Hwang Yuen, KeaFoo, Sze-k‘ung 
Tsing, Ping Yu, Tung Shuh, Ping Sze, Shin 
Shoo, Yang-sheh Hoo, and Shnh-p'e; and im¬ 
prisoned Pili-hwa, Shuh-heang, and Tseih Yen. 
People said to Shuh-heang, “ Was it from want 
of wisdom that you let yourself be involved in 
this affair?” He replied, “Is this imprison¬ 
ment not better than death? The ode says 
(She, II. vii. ode VIII. 5; but the quotation is 
doubtful), 

4 How easily, how happDy, 

They complete their years I ’ 

Here is ray wisdom." Yoh Wang-foo had an 
interview with Shuh-heang, and said to him, “I 
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will intercede for you;” but the prisoner gave 
him no answer, nor did he make him any ac¬ 
knowledgment when lie went out. His friends 
all blamed Shuh-heang for this; but he said 
“[My liberation] must be effected by the great 
officer R‘e.” When the steward of his house 
heard this, he said to him, “ Whatever Yoh 
Wang-foo tells him, our ruler is sure to do. 
He offered to ask for your pardon, and you 
would not allow him to do so. It was more 
than the great officer K‘e could accomplish, and 
yet you say that your liberation must come from 
] him;—what is your meaning?” Shuh-heang 
; replied, “ Yoh Wang-foo is but a parasite of our 
\ ruler;—what could he do? The great officer 

t K‘e recommended to office one not of his own 
l family, though he was his enemy, nor did lie 

i fail to recommend his relative to it, though he 

J was his own son (see the Chuen after iii. 4);— 
shall I alone be forgotten by him ? The ode 
says (She, HI. iii. ode IL 2), 


‘ To an evident virtuous conduct 
All in the State render their obedient 
homage.’ 

Such a manifestly virtuous man is K‘e.” 

‘The marquis of Tsin asked about the guilt 
of Shuh-heang from Yoh Wang-foo, who replied, 
“ He would not abandon his relatives, and pro¬ 
bably shares in their guilt.” At this time K‘e 
He was old, [and living in retirement]; but 
when he heard what was going on, he came, 
posting from stage to stage, to see Seuen-tsze, 
and said to him, “The ode says (She, IV. i. [i.] 
ode IV.), 

* Your favours to me are unbounded, 

And my posterity shall preserve [our 
inheritance].’ 

The Shoo says (III. iv. 2), ‘ The sage, with their 
counsels and merit, ought clearly to be establish¬ 
ed and preserved.’ Now in Shuh-heang we 
have one whose counsels have seldom been in 
error, and whose kindly lessons have been 
unwearied. He is a strength to our altars. His 
posterity for ten generations should be pardoned 
[if they did wrong], for the encouragement of 
men of ability; and now for one offence [of his 
brother] he is not to get off with his life. It is 
an abandoning of our altars;—is there not a 
mistake in the matter? When KwAn was put 
to death. Yu was raised to office. E Yin kept 
I T‘ae-keah in confinement, and acted as minister 
i to him; but in the end [the sovereign] had not 
a resentful look. Kwan and Ts‘ae were put to 
death by the duke of Chow, but he himself was 
the king’s helper. Why are you now, on account 
of Hoo (Shuh-heang’s brother), forgetting your 
duty to our altars? Do that which is good, and 
who is there that will not feel stimulated ? But 
wliat is the use of putting many to death ?” 
Seuen-tsze was pleared, and they Went in the 
same carriage to speak with the marquis, so 
>hat Shuh-heang was pardoned. K‘e He then 
went home without seeing Shuh-heang, who, on 
bis part, sent no word to him of his being liberat- 
but went to court- 

|At an earlier period, Shuh-heang’s mother, 
N'ng jealous of the beauty of Shuh-hoo’s mot her, 
pid not allow her to be with their husband. Her 
ons ail remonstrated with her, when she said, 
[Deep hiils and great maraties produce the 
on and the serpent. Because of her beauty, 



1 I am afraid she may bring forth a dragon or a 
serpent that will bring calamity upon you. You 
are but a feeble clan, and in tbe State there are 
many great nobles. If unfriendly persons were 
setting them against you. would not your case 
be hard? On what [other] ground should I 
grudge her our husband's favours ?” She then 
sent the lady to her husband’s couch; and the 
result was the birth of Shuh-hoo. He was 
remarkablefor his beauty, courage, and strength, 
and became a favourite with Hwae-tsze. aDd 
thus it was that the Yang-shell elan became 
involved in [the present] difficulties. 

‘When Lwan Ying was passing by Chow, the 
people in its western borders plundered hint, on 
which he complained to a messenger [from the 
king], saying, “I. Ying, a servant of the son of 
Heaven, Belonging to another State, offended 
the king’s servant, who is its guardian. Trying 
to escape from the consequences of niv guilt, I 
have trespassed again in your borders. No¬ 
where can I hide; nowhere can I fly; let me 
venture to set forth the question of my death. 
Formerly, Your Majesty's servant, [tnv grand¬ 
father], Shoo, was able to contribute his strength 
to the royal House, and the king bestowed 
favours on him. His son Yen was not able to 
preserve ar.d continue the services of Shoo; and 
now, O great ruler, if you have not forgotten 
the zealous duty of Shoo, then there will be a 
way of escape for me. If you have forgotten 
that, and think of the guilt of Yen, I am but the 
fragment of a doomed man I will go [to the 
capital] and die under the hand of thcofficer Wei; 
I dare not go back. I have presumed to declare 
every thingit ;3 for you, O great ruler, to 
issue your command.” The king said, “ To go 
on thus to wrong him as [Tsin] has done would 
be acting worse than Tsin.” He then made tlio 
minister of Instruction prohibit all plundering 
of Lwan Ying, and require the people to return 
what they had taken away. He also made the 
officer of escort conduct him through the Hwan- 
yuen pass.” 

Parr. 5, 6. The former of these eclipses took 
place at noon, on August 13tn, u.c. 55i. The 
record of the second is an error. There was on 
the day mentioned no eclipse of the sun ; there 
could be none. How the error, and the similar 
one ir. the 24th year, originated, cannot be as¬ 
certained. The critics have vexed themselves 
with the question in vain. See in the ‘ Explana¬ 
tions of the Classics by scholars of the present 
dynasty,’ cb. 58, pp. 4,5, and ch. 297, p. 6 ; and 
what has been said in the section on eclipses in 

the prolegomena. Yang Sze-heun ( 
the glossarist of Kuh-leang, of the T’ang dynas¬ 
ty (in the 7th cent.), says:—‘In this year, and 
the 24tli year, we have the record of eclipses in 
successive months. According to modern chro- 
nologists such a thing could not be; butper- 
haps it did occur in ancient times !’ See also the 
note by the K‘ang-he editors on the birth of 
Confucius, at the end of this year. 

Par. 7. This earl—duke Woo (jj£ 
succeeded to the State of Ts 4 aou, on the death 
of his father as related xviii. 5. He now came, 
as Tso-she says, to Loo, * to hare a first inter¬ 
view with the duke. 

JPar. 8. Where Shang-jin was is not known. 
The Chuen says:—‘The meeting at Shang-jin 
was to prevent Lwan [Ying] from being bar- 
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boured anywhere. The marquises of Ts‘e and 
Wei behaved disrespectfully at it, which made 
Shuh -heang say. “ These two princess are sure 
not to escape an evil end. Tliese meetings and 
visits at courts are standard ceremonies; such 
ceremonies are the vehicles of government; it is 
through government that men’s persons are 
guarded. When the ceremonies are dishonoured, 
government is lost; and wheu government is not 
firmly established, disorder must ensue.” 

‘Che K‘e, Chung-hang He. Chow Ch‘oh, and 
Hing Kwae, all fled [from Tsin] to Ts'e, being 
partizans of the Lwan family. Toh Wang-foo 
said to Fan Seuen-tsze, “ Why not bring back 
Chow Ch'oh and Hing Kwae who are men of dar¬ 
ing courage ?” “ They are braves of the Lwan 
family,” replied Seuen-tsze. “What should I 
gain?” Wang-foo said “Be to them what the 
Lwan was, and they will also be your braves.” 

‘ Duke Chwang of Ts'e, at his audience [one 
day], pointed to Chih Ch'oh and Kwoh Tsuy, 
and said, “ These are my heroes.” Chow Ch'oh 
said, “ If your lordship thinks them heroes, who 
may not presume to be reckoned a hero ? But 
unworthy as I am, after the service at P'ing- 
yin, (See on xviii.4), I crowed before them both.” 
Duke Chwang having instituted an order of 
bravery, Chih Ch'oh and Kwoh Tsuy wished to 
belong to it. Chow Ch‘oh said, “ In the attack 
on the eastern gate, my ontaide horse on the left 
turned wildly round in the gate, and I know the 
number of the boards in it;—can I be allowed for 
this to belong to the order ?” The duke said, 
“Tod were acting for the ruler of Tsin.” “But I 
am newly become your servant,” replied the other. 
“As to those two, they are like beasts, whose flesh 
I will eat, and then sleep upon their skins.” ’ 

[The K‘ang-he editors give here the following 
note on the birth of Confucius :—‘ According to 
the Chuen of Kung-yang, Confucius was born 
in the 11th month of Seang’s 21st year, on the 
day KSng-tsze; and according to that of Kuh- 
leang, he was born on Kftng-tsze, in tbe 10th 
month of this year. The “Historical Becords,” 


however, give his birth, as in the 22d year of 
Seang. In the preface to his “ Collected Com¬ 
ments” on the Analects, Choo He, using the 
“ History of the K'ung family,” thus defers 
to the authority of the “Historical Becords,” 
while Sung Leen (Ming dynasty), in his “ Dis¬ 
cussion of the month and year of Confucius’ 
Birth and Death,” vehemently maintains the 
authority of Kung and Kuh. He adduces, 
however, no incontestible evidence of their 
correctness, merely saying tliat the “ Historical 
Records” contain many errors, and that the 
statement of Kung and Kuh, handed down from 
one man to another, is to be relied upon, as 
having been supported by proofs. Hea Hung-ke 
says, “Confucius was born in the 22d year of 
Seang, and lived to the 16th year of Gae, so 
that he was then 73 years old. The acconnt in 
the ’ Historical Records ’ is correct. The month 
a3 given by Kung-yang is wrong;—how can we 
place implicit confidence in him ? Sung Leen, 
following Kung and Kuh, makes the sage to 
have been 74 years old, which seems a strange 
thing to bear of.” This view of Hea’s is the 
best. The prolegomena to the “ General Mir¬ 
ror of History ” observe, moreover, that in the 
21st year of Seang the sun was twice eclipsed, 
which does not appear a proper year for the 
sage to be born in;—and this consideration is 
not without its reasonableness! Confucius was 
born in a Kftng-seuh year, and died in a Jin- 
seuh;—such is the account that has long ob¬ 
tained. Giving a paramount authority to Choo 
He, and comparing with him the statements of 
Hea and the prolegomena to the “General 
Mirror,” we may assume that the “Historical 
Records ” are not in error in this matter. 

‘The year of the aage’s birth ought be noticed 
in connection with tbe Ch'un Ts'ew, but there 
is no article in the Chuen of Tso-she on Seang’s 
22d year, to which it could be annexed; we have 
therefore preserved here the statements of Kung 
and Kuh, and discussed them in this note.' See 
the proleg. to Vol. I, p. 69]. 


Thirty-second year. 
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In his twenty-second year, in spring, in the king's first 
month, the duke arrived from the meeting. 

It was summer, the fourth month. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on Sin-yew, Shuh 
Laou died. 

^ printer, the duke had a meeting with the marquises of 
Tsin and IVe, the duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei 
the earls of Chfing and Ts‘aou, the viscounts of Keu 
and Choo, the earls of Seeh and Ke, and the viscount 
of Little Choo, in Sha-suy. 

The duke arrived from the meeting. 

Ts‘oo put to death its great officer Chuy-shoo. 

Par. 2. [We have here in the Chuen tho fol¬ 
lowing narrative about the relations of Tain and 
Ch ^ n f ; — In *ummer, the people of Tsin sum¬ 
moned [the earl of] Ch‘ing to appear at their 
Sh^."£- en **• P«>Ple of Ch‘ing P ^ioyed the 
Shaou-chmg, Kung-sun K'eaou (Tere-ch*an\ to 
SUITS'* he did u follows:—“In the 9th year 
^} ke T«ou, the last ruler of Tsin (the 9th year 
of Seang), our ruler succeeded to the State ^snd 
eigh t months after, our late great officer, Tsae im 
(the Kung-tsze Fei, ^), followed him to the 
preeenM your ministers in your court. They 

w« *° him - on which he 

was afraid and took his departure; and in the 


5 

6 


Par. 1. [The Chuen introduces here:— 1 This 
spring, Tsang Woo-chung was going to Tsin, 
and was passing by [the city of] Tu Shuh 
(«=Shuh of Yu), when it rained. Shuh was 
then in the city, and about to set to drinking. 
He said, “ What occasion is there for employ¬ 
ing a sage? I will do nothing but drink. 
Travelling thus in the rain, what sageness wn 
he be possessed of?” When Muh-sbuh (Shuh- 
sun P’aou) heard of this, he said, “[This Yu 
Shuh] is not fit to be sent on any mission. 
Carrying himself so proudly to our messenger, 
he is one of the vermin of the State.” He then 
ordered that his contribution to the 8tate should 
be doubled].’ 
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6th month of his second year we went to the 
court of Ts‘oo. In consequence of this, Tsin 
made the campaign of He (See on ix. 5). But 
Ts‘oo was stili strong, and repeated its courte¬ 
ous treatment of our State. We wished to 
follow your ministers, but were afraid they 
would find great matter of offence in our con¬ 
duct. Tsin, we thought, will say that we do not 
respond respectfully to courtesy; and on this 
account we did not dare to separate from Ts‘oo. 

‘ In our ruler's 4th year, in the 3d month, 
our late great officer Keaou (Kung-sun Ch‘ae) 
attended him to Ts‘oo, to see what course it 
would be proper for us to adopt; and on this 
Tsin made the campaign of S£aou-yu (See on 
xi. 8). Then it said that our State was near to 
tliat of Tsin, and that they were like plants 
which had the same fragrance;—why then 
should they presume to be in unequal relations? 
At this time Ts i oo did not shew strength, and 
our ruler brought forth all the productions of 
the State, and added to them the vessels of his 
ancestral temple, that he might enter into a 
common covenant. He then led his servants to 
follow yonr ministers, and was present in your 
court at the end of the year. On his return, 
he punished Tsie how and Shih Yu, who were 
inenned towards Ts’oo. 

‘The year after [the meeting at] Keih-leang 
(See xvl. 2), Tsze-keaou being old, Kung-suii 
Hea attended our ruler to your court, when he 
had an audience at the summer sacrifice, and 
assisted in holding the offerings of flesh. When 
two years had Intervened, hearing that your 
ruler was about to pacify the States of the east, 
he again went to your court in the 4th month, 
to ascertain the time fra- the enterprise. Be¬ 
tween his appearances at your court, there has 
been no year in which he has not sent a mission 
of friendly inquiries, there has been no service 
In which he hits not taken his share. Through 
the orders of your great State coming not at re¬ 
gular times our State has been wearied and 
distressed; at any time some unlooked for re¬ 
quirement might come; every day are we care¬ 
ful not to give offence;— how should we dare 
to forget our duty ? If your great State will 
grant us stable rest morning and evening, our 
ruler will be found in your court, without your 
having to condescend to send him any order to 
appear. But if you do not have pity on our 
distress, and fill your mouth with complaints 
against us, shall we not then be unable to en¬ 
dure your commands? You will be clipping our 
territory, and we shall become enemies to each 
other. This is what our State is afraid of; how 
dare we be unmindful of your ruler’s order? We 
thus lay the case before his ministers; let them 
consult about it as its importance requires.’] 

Par. 8. See on xiv. 1. Shuh Laou was suc¬ 
ceeded in the position of great officer by his son 

Kung (jj-jf ), known as Tsze-shuh King- 

hcre to the affairs of 
n autumn, Lwan Ying 
went from TsVxi to Ts‘e, on which occasion 
Gan P’ing-chung said to the marquis of 'is‘e, 
** At the meeting of Sliang-jin, you received the 
command of Tsin [not to harbour Lwan]; if 
you now receive him, where will be the use of 
that meeting ? It is by good faith that a small 
State serves a large one. If its good faith be 


[The Chucn returns 
Ewan Ying of Tsin:—‘ 1 


lost, it cannot stand. Let your lordship con¬ 
sider it.” The marquis would not listen to him, 
and P’ing-chung withdrew, and told Ch’in Wan- 
tsze, saying, “ Rulers should hold fast good faith, 
and their subjects reverent obedience. It is the 
rule of Heaven that high and low should all 
observe true-heartedness, good faith, honesty, 
and reverence. Our ruler is throwing himself 
away ;—he cannot continue long.’ 

We have then another narrative about an of¬ 
ficer of Ch’ing:—‘In the9th month, the Kung-sun 
Hih-kwang of Ch’ing called to him the steward of 
his house, and his kinsmen who took part with 
him in his ancestral temple, and told them to 
support [his son] Twan in bis place, requiring 
them to diminish the number of his officers and 
the style of his sacrifices. A single sheep would 
be sufficient at the seasonal services, and a 
sheep and a pig at the grand sacrifice once in 
3 years. Betaining a sufficient number of towns 
to supply these sacrifices, he gave all the rest 
back to the duke, saying, “I have heard that 
when one is born in an age of disorder, the best 
thing for him is to be able to be poor. When 
the people have nothing to require from him, his 
family will endure longer than the families of 
others. Reverently and dutifully,” [said he to 
his son], “serve yonr ruler, and the officers, [his 
ministers]. Your life will depend on your re¬ 
verence and caution, and not on your riches." 
On Ke-eze, Pih-cliang (Hih-kwang) died. The 
superior man will say that he was wise in the 
cautions which he gave. What the ode says 
(She, III. iii- ode II. 5), 

* Be careful of your duties as a prince; 

Be prepared for the dangers that may 

arise,’ 

was exemplified by Tsze-chang of Ch’ing.’] 

Par. 4. Kung and Kuh have here 

after WT- Sha-suy,—see VIII. xvi. 8. The 
Chuen says:—‘This meeting at Sha-suy was to 
take further measures to prevent the harbour¬ 
ing of Lwan [Yingl. He was still in Ts’e, and 
Gan-tsze said, “ Calamity is about to develop it¬ 
self. Ts’e will attack Tsin. There is ground 
for ns to cherish apprehension.” 

Par. C. See the Chuen after par. 4 of last 
year. The Chuen here says:—’Kwan K’e of 
Ts’oo was a favourite of Tsze-nan the chief 
minister, and while his emolument was yet but 
small, his teams of horses were numbered by 
tens. The people were distressed about it, and 
the king determined to punish the minister. 
Tsze-nan’s son, K’e-tsih, was charioteer to the 
king, who would fall a weeping whenever he saw 
him. K’e-uib said to him, “You have thrice 
wept at the sight of me;—let me ask whose 
crime makes you do this.” The king said, 
“You know the inefficiency of the chief minis¬ 
ter. The State is about to punish him; and can 
you abide in yonr office after that?” “If I were 
to abide after my father has been put to death,” 
replied the charioteer, “ how could you employ 
me? But to commit the great crime of dis¬ 
closing what you have said is what I will not 
do.” After this the king put Tsze-nan to death 
in the court, and caused the four limbs of 
Kwan K’e to be torn from each other by cha¬ 
riots in four different directions. Tsse-uan’s 
servants then asked K’e-tsih to beg leave to re¬ 
move his father’s body from the court. “ It is 
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for you," he said to them, “ [to teach me how] 
to observe the duties that should obtain between 
a ruler and his minister." After three days, he 
begged the body which the king granted to him; 
and when it was buried, his followers asked 
him if he was going to leave the State. “ I was 
a party,” be said, “to the death of my father;— 
to what State should I go ? ” “ Well then,” they 
asked again, “ will you continue to be a servant 
of the king ? ” He replied, “To have abandoned 
my father, and yet to serve his enemy, is what 
I cannot bear to do.” Immediately after, he 
strangled himself. 

* [The king] then again appointed Wei Tsze- 
p‘ing to be chief minister. The Kung-tsze E 
was made [grand-]marshal, and IC'euh Keen was 
made the Moh-gaou. The favourites of Wei- 
tsze were eight men, all of whom, though having 
no emoluments, were possessed of many horses. 
One day [after his appointment], being at court, 
he spoke to Shin Sliuh-yu, who gave him no 
answer, and withdrew. Wei-tsze followed him, 
and he threw himself among a crowd. When 
he was still followed, Yu returned to his house, 
whither the other went to see him, when he had 
retired from the court. “Thrice," said Wei- 
tsze, “you snubbed me in the court. You have 
frightened me, and I have felt that I must come 
and see you. Please tell me my errors; why 
should yon be so indignant with me?” “I was 
afraid,” replied Shuh-yu, “lest I should not 
escape [the impending fate]; how should I dare 
to tell you?” “What do you mean?” asked 
the miniater. Tlie other aaid, “ Lately, Kwan 
K-e was the favourite ofTsze-nan. l’sze-nan 


was dealt with as a criminal, and Kwan K*e was 
tom in pieces by chariots. Is there not reason 
for me to be afraid ?” [Wei-tsze] then drove 
home himself, but was not able to keep the 
road. When he arrived, he said to his favour¬ 
ites, “I have seen my master Shin Shuh. It 
may be said of him that he can give life to the 
dead, and flesh to the [bare] bones. With a 
master who knows me as he does I am satisfied; 
but I had rather drop the acquaintance of one 
who does not do so.” He then dismissed the 
eight men, and afterwards the king was satisfied 
with him.’ 

[The Chuen appends the narrative of a strange 
ana melancholy event in Chflng:—‘In the 12th 
month. Yew Pan of Ch'ing was proceeding to 
Tsin; and before he crossed the boundaries of 
the State, he met with a man and the bride 
whom be was conducting to his house. Yew 
Pan took the lady from him by force, and 
lodged her in a city [that he was passing]. On 
Ting-sze, her husband attacked Tsze-niing (Yew 
Pan), and killed him, and then went away with 
his [recovered] wife. Tsze-chen set aside 
Lcang (Pan’s son), and made T*ae-aliuh (Pan’s 
younger brother) Head of the family, saying, 
“ A minister of the State is only second to the 
ruler, and a lord of the people. He must not 
be allowed to act disorderly. I have taken it on 
me to set aside another who is like Tsze-ming.” 
He also sought for the man who had lost his wife, 
made him return to his place, and would not 
allow the Yew family to resent what he had done, 
saying to them, “Do not make more manifest 
the wickedness [of Tsze-ming].”] 
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XXIII. 1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


In the [duke’s] twenty-third year, in spring, in the 
king’s second month, on Kwei-yew the first day of 
the moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

In the third month, on Ke-sze, Kae, earl of Ke, died. 

In summer, Pe-go of Choo came a fugitive to Loo. 

There was the burial of duke Heaou of Ke. 

Ch‘in put to death its great officers, K‘ing Hoo and 
Kfing Yin. 

Hwang, the younger brother of the marquis of Ch‘in, 
returned from Ts‘oo to Ch‘in. 

Lwan Ying of Tsin again entered Tsin, and entered 
K‘euh-yuh. 

In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e invaded Wei, and 
took the opportunity to invade Tsin. 

In the eighth month, Shuh-sun P‘aou led a force to 
relieve Tsin, and halted at Yung-yu. 

On Ke-maou Ohung-sun Suh died. 

In winter, in the tenth month, on Yih-hae, Tsang-sun 
Heih fled to Choo. 

The people of Tsin put to death Lwan Ying. 

The marquis of Ts‘e fell upon Keu by surprise. 


Par. 1. This eclipse was visible at sunrise on 
the 30th December, bjj. 550. 

Par. 2. Earl Kae is known as duke Heaou. 
Tso-she says, ‘This spring, duke Heaou of Ke 
died, and the widow of [duke] Taou of Tsin 
weut into mourning for him (She was his sister). 
Duke P'ing, however, did not discontinue his 
usual music;—which was contrary to propriety. 
The rules of propriety require that such music 
should be intermitted on [the deatli of the ruler 
of] a neighbouring State. 

Par. a For Rung and Kuh have 

We are to suppose that Pe-go was a 
partisan of Shoo-k‘e of xxi. 3, and came to Loo 
in the same way that the other had done. 

Parr. 6, 6. For the circumstances in which 
the prince Hwang had fled to Ts‘oo see the 
Chuen on xx. 6. The Chuer. here says:—'The 
marquis of Ch'in went to [the court of] Ts‘oo, 
when the Kung-tsze Hwang accused the two 
KHng to Ts‘oo, the people of which summoned 
them to it. [Instead of going themselves], they 
sent KHng Loh, who was put to death. The 
KHng clan upon this held the capital of CliHn 
in revolt. In summer, I\‘euh Keen (the Mok- 
gaott of Ts‘oo; see the Chuen on p. 6 of last 
year) went with the marquis of ChHn, and laid 
siege to it. The people were then repairing the 
wall, and one of the frame-planks falling down, 
[the K'ing] put the builder to death. The 
workmen then agreed together that they should 


kill their overseers, and proceeded to put to 
death KHng Hoo and KHng Yin. The people 
of Ts'oo re-instated the Kung-tsze Hwang. 
The superior man will pronounce that the KHng 
acted unrighteously, and that such a course 
cannot be indulged in [with safety]. As it is 
said in the Shoo (V. ix. 23), ‘ The [favour] of 
Heaven is not constant.’ 

The death of the two KHng serves to illus¬ 
trate the latitude with which the statements of 
a State putting its officers to death may be 
interpreted. Confucius’ text in itself gives no 
inkling of the real nature of the transaction 

here. Too Yu contends that the is a 
mere connective, and most have, no stress laid 
upon it. Aoc. to a canon on the use of the con¬ 
junction, KHng Hoo would be the proper 
criminal, involving Yin in the consequences of 
his guilt. But aec. to the Chuen here and xx. 
6, they were equally criminal. Like all the 
other similar canons, this breaks down here and 
in other places. Comp., e.g., VI. ix. 7. 

Par. 7. Lwan Ying, it will be remembered, 
had found shelter in Ts‘e;—see the Chuen in¬ 
troduced at par. 3 of last year. 

The Chuen says:—‘[The marquis of] Tsin 
being about to marry one of his daughters to 
[the viscount of] Woo, the marquis of Ts’e or¬ 
dered Seih Kwei-foo to escort the appointed 
ladies of his House to accompany her, taking 
the opportunity to place Lwan Ying and his 
followers in enclosed carriages, and to convey 
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them to K‘euh-yuh. Ying had an interview 
*t night with [the commandant of that city] 
Sen Woo, and told him [his plans]. ‘‘The 
thing,” said Woo, “ is impracticable. Who can 
raise up him whom Heaven i3 overthrowing? 
You are sure to perish [in this attemptj. I do 
not grudge death [in your cause], but I know 
the enterprize will not succeed.” Ying replied, 
“ Granted, but if through your help I go to my 
death, I will not regret it. I may not have 
Heaven on my side, but you will be free from 
blame.” Seu Woo agreed to his request, and, 
having concealed him, invited the [principal] 
men of K‘euh Yuh to a banquet. When the 
music struck up, he said to them, “ If now we 
had got here the young Lwan, what would you 
do?” “If we had our lord here,” they replied, 
“we should think dying for hint to be no death.” 
With this all sighed, and some wept. As the cup 
Went round, he put the same question again, 
and they all said, “ Only give us our lord, and 
there will be no swerving from our purpose.” 
On this Ying came forward, and saluted them 
all round. 

‘In the 4th month, Ying led on the men-at- 
arms from K‘euh x yuh, and, depending on the 
help of Wei Heen-tsze, entered Keang in the 
day time. Before this, Ying had been assistant- 
commander of the 3d army under Wei Chwang- 
taze. In consequence of this, Heen-tsze (Son of 
Chwang-tsze) was secretly attached to Ying, 
and the latter depended on his help. But the 
Chaou clan were hostile to the Lwan, because of 
the misfortunes of [the lords of] Yuen and 
Ping (See the Chuen on VIII. viii. 6). The dans 
of Han and Chaou [likewise] were now on 
friendly terms. The Chung-hang clan were 
hostile to the Lwan, because of what had occur¬ 
red in the invasion of Ta‘in (see on xiv.3); and 
Che Ch'oh-tsze being young, liia family was 
guided by the Chung-haug. Ch'ing Ch'ing was 
a favourite of the duke; and thus it was that 
only the Head of the Wei clan and the superin¬ 
tendent of the duke’s carriages favoured Lwan 
Ying. 

‘ Yoh Wang-foo waa sitting with Fan Seuen- 
tsze, when word was brought to them that Ying 
had arrived. Seuen-tsze was afraid, but Hwan- 
tsze (Wang-foo) said to him, “Quickly support 
the marquis into the stroug palace, and no harm 
will be sustained. The Lwan have many ene¬ 
mies; and the government is in your hands. 
Lwan Ying has come from without, and you 
are in your place;—your advantages are many. 
Since you liave such advantages and the power, 
and hold moreover the handle of the people, 
what have you to fear? And has Yiug any 
friends but the chief of the Wei clan, whom you 
may take by force? Disorder is to be repressed 
by prompt action for the exigency;—do uot you 
be remiss [in taking it].” 

‘As they were in mourning at the duke’s for 
their relative (the earl of Ke), Wang-foo made 
Seuen-tsze put on mourning clothes and head- 
band all blackened, and be pushed along in a 
lady’s barrow by two females, aud in this guise 
go to the duke, with whom he then proceeded 
to the strong palace. 

‘ [At the same time]. Fan Yang went to meet 
Wei Shoo, whom he found with his carriages 
all drawn up and yoked, about to go to meet 
Lwan Ying. Hurrying forward, Yang said to 
him, “Lwan Ying with a body of rebels has en¬ 


tered the city. My father and the great officers 
are all at the ruler’s, and have sent me to meet 
you. Allow me to take the third place in your 
carriage and to hold the strap.” With this, he 
sprang into the carriage, hrandishing his sword 
in his right hand, and with his left hand hold¬ 
ing the strap, while he ordered them to gallop 
along. As they issued from the gate, the driver 
asked where he should go to. “To the duke’s,” 
cried Yang. Seuen-tsze met Wei Shoo at the 
steps, took him by the hand, and promised him 
K'euhyuh. 

‘ [Scnen-isze] had a slave Fei P‘aou, one of 
those entered in the red book (Book of crimi¬ 
nals). Tiie strongest of Lwan Ying’s followers 
was Tuli Jung, of whom all the people were 
afraid.. Fei P-aou said to Seuen-tsze, “If you 
will burn the red book, I will kill Tuh Jung." 
Seuen-tsze joyfully said to him, “I swear by 
the sun, that if you kill Tuh Jung, 1 will beg our 
ruler to burn it.” Accordingly he sent P‘aou 
forth, and shut the gate behind him. Tuh 
Jung came to pursue him, and Paou waited for 
him, concealed behind a low wall. Then, when 
Jung had jumped over it, P‘aon killed him with 
a blow from behind. 

‘The followers of Fan were all behind tho 
tower, and the Lwan swarmed up to the duke’s 
gate. “The arrows reach the ruler’s house,” said 
Seuen-tsze to Yang; “doyour utmost, though you 
die.” Yang led on his men with hia sword drawn, 
and the Lwan withdrew. He was then pursuing 
them iu his father's chariot, as if he were the 
commander-in-chief, when he waa met by Lwan 
Loh. “ Get out of my way,” [cried Yang], 

“ O Loh. Though I die, I will dispute with you 
in heaven.” Loh discharged an arrow at him, 
and missed; and when he had got another ou 
the string, his carriage was overturned by the 
root of a cassia-tree, when some one drew him 
from underneath with the hook of his spear, and 
cut off his arms, so that he died. Lwan Fang 
was wounded, and Ying fled to K‘enh-yuh, 
where the troops of Tsin laid siege to him.’ 

Of the two statements in the text, that ‘Ying 
entered Tsin again, and entered K‘euh-yuh,’ the 
second is to be understood of YiDg’s retreating 
to K‘euh-yuh, after his attempt upon the capi¬ 
tal of the State was defeated. Kung-yang is 
in error, as the K‘ang-he editors point out, in 
referring it to Ying’s first entrance into K‘euh- 
yuh, and then advancing from it to the capital. 
The use of ^7^ is somewhat peculiar. Maou 
says:—‘ ^ is used instead of (rebelled), 
because in the first instance be entered and then 
rebelled,—he had not rebelled before he mitered; 
and in the second instance, he entered after he 
had rebelled,—he did not enter, and then hold 
the city in rebellion 1’ He compares xxx. 7 and 
VIU. xviii. 5. 

Par. 8. The K‘ang-he editors remark that 
the invasion of Tsin by Ts‘e, following here the 
account of Lwan Ying’s attempt, makes it plain 
that Ying had been aided and instigated by 
Ts‘e; but it is from the Chuen and not from 
the text that we learn this. Wei had attacked 
Ts‘e at the command of Tsin in the 19th year, 
and the marquis would now first wreak his 
vengeance on it. The invasion of Tsin being so 
much the greater undertaking, the critics besi- 
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tate, needlessly, it seems to me, to apply here 
the usoal canon as to the significance of 
The Clmen says:—‘In autumn, the marquis 
of Ts‘e invaded Wei. The van of the arrtiy was 
commanded by Wang-sun Hwuy, with Kuh 
Yung as charioteer, and Shaou Yang as spear¬ 
man. The next column was commanded by 
Keu Hftng, with Ch ing Ch'ihas charioteer, and 
Foo-che, [son] of Shin Seen-yu, as spearman. 
[In the centre], Ts'aou K‘ae was charioteer to 
the marquis, and Gan Foo-jung was spearman. 
The supporting force was commanded by Hing 
Kung, with Shang Che-t&ng as charioteer, and 
Loo P‘oo-kwei as spearman. In the left wing, 
Seang P*e commanded, with Laou Citing as clta- 
rioteer and Lftng Keu-soo as spearman; in the 
right. How Chaon, with Shang Tsze-keu as 
charioteer, and Hwan T'eaou as spearman. The 
army of the rear was commanded by Hea Che- 
yu-k‘ow with Shang l'sze-yu as charioteer, and 
Ts‘uy Joo as spearman, Chult-yung Che-yueh 
being in the same chariot. 

‘The intention being to go on from Wei to 
attack Tsin, Gan P‘ing-chung said, “ The mar¬ 
quis means, in the confidence of his courage and 
strength, to attack the president of covenants. 
It will be well for the State if he do not succeed. If 
there be success without virtue, grief will [soon] 
come to him.” Ts‘uy Ch'oo remonstrated with 
the marquis, saying, “Do not [invade Tsinl. 

I have heard that when a small State takes ad¬ 
vantage of the troubles of a' great one to do it 
further injury, it is sure to have to bear the 
blame. Let your lordship consider it.” But 
remonstrance was of no use. 

‘ [After this] CliHn Wan-tsze saw Ts‘uy Woo- 
tsze and said to him, “ What is to be done with 
reference to our ruler?” “I remonstrated with 
him,” was the reply, “ and he would not listen 
to me. If we are all brought to straits by his 
taking advantage of the [present] distress of 
the president of covenants, what difficulty will 
there be in dealing with him? Forbear saying 
anything for the present.” Wan-tsze retired, 
and said to his people, “Shall Ts‘uy-tsze die 
peacefully? He speaks of the marquis’s con¬ 
duct as very bad; and his own will go beyond 
it. He will not have a peaceful death. When 
a man condemns his ruler in a righteous way, 
he still does so to his owu damage; how much 
more must he do so, when he has wickedness in 
his mind 1” 

‘The marquis accordingly invaded Tsin, and 
took Chaou-ko. He then divided his forces into 
two bodies; entered the pass of Mfiug; ascended 
the hill of T‘ae-hang; formed an entrenched 
camp at Yung-t‘ing; placed garrisons in Pe and 
Shaou; raised a mound at Shaou-shwuy:—all 
in retaliation for the affair at P-ing-yin (See on 
xvtii.'3). He then withdrew, and was pursued 
by Chaou Shing with the troops of Tung-yang, 
when Gan Le was taken prisoner.’ 

Par. 9. For Kung and Kuh have 

^ The place belonged to Tsin, and was 
18 le southwest from the pres. dis. city of Seun 
($f|! dep. Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. Tso-she 
says that the action of the commander was 
‘ proper.’ Why it should be 1 proper ’ to halt, it 
is difficult to understand, though it was no doubt 
proper in Loo to send an expedition to the relief 


of Tsin. Kung-yang and Ying-tnh think the 
halting was to got orders from the marquis of 
Tsin; while the K‘ang-he editors condemn it as 
an evidence of weakness. But see the reference 

to the expedition'in the j||| g*-, II. iii. art. 7. 

Parr. 10, 11. It will be found from the Chuen 
that there was a connection between these two 
events:—‘Ke Woo-tsze had no sou by his wife 
proper. Of [his other sons], Kung-mei was the 
eldest, but he lovedTaou-tsze, and wished to make 
him his successor. Consulting Shin Fung on 
the subject, he said to him, “I love both Mei 
and Heih (Taou-tsze), but I wish to select the 
abler of the two, and make him my successor.” 
Shin Fung hurried away home, and intended to 
leave the State with all his family. Another 
day he consulted him again, and Fung replied, 
“ If it must be so, I will get my carriage ready 
and leave the State;” upon which he desisted 
from his purpose. Consulting Tsang Heih about 
it, however, that minister said, “Invite me to 
drink with you, and I will appoint him for you.” 
Accordingly Ke gave a feast to all the great of¬ 
ficers, with Tsang Heili as the principal guest. 
'When he had sent the pledge cup round, Tsang- 
snn ordered two mats to be placed in the north¬ 
ern part of the hall. He then took a new cup, 
and washed it, called for Taou-tsze, and went 
down the steps to meet him, while the great 
officers all rose up. When the geueral cup was go¬ 
ing round, he also called for Kung-ta’oo (Kung- 
mei), and made him take a place after Taou-tsze. 
Ke-sun lost colour [on seeing what was done]. 

4 [After this], Woo-tsze appointed Kung-ts‘oo 
to be the superintendent of his stud, but he was 
indignant, and would not come forth. Min 
Tsze-ma visited the young man, and said to 
him, “ You ought.not to behave so. Happiness 
and misery have no gate by which they must 
enter; each man calls the one or the other for 
himself. A son should be distressed lest he 
should not be filial, and not about his proper 
place. Reverence and honour your father’s com¬ 
mand ; what inrariableness attaches [to the 
order of succession]? If you maintain your 
filial reverence, you may become twice as rich 
as the Head of the Ke family; but if you play 
a villainous and lawless part, your misery may 
be double that of one of the lowest of the peo¬ 
ple.” Kung-ts‘oo took this advice, allowing a 
reverent obedience to his father early and late, 
and sedulously filled his office. Ke-sun was 
delighted, and made himself be invited hy him 
to a feast, to which he went, carrying with him 
all the apparatus for it and leaving it there. In 
this way Kung-ts‘oo became rich, and [by-and- 
by] he went forth, and became administrator of 
the Left to the duke. 

‘ M&ng-sun hated Tsang-sun, and Ke-sun liked 
him. Mtag-sun’s charioteer, Ts‘ow Fung-teen 
liked [his master’s son] Keeh, and said to him, 
“If you will follow my advice, yon will become 
your father's successor.” After he had urged 
this several times, Keeh agreed to it; and when 
Chwang-tsze was ill, Fung-teen said to Kung- 
ts‘oo, “If you will secure the succession of 
Keeh, I will be an enemy to Tsang-sun.” Knng- 
ts‘oo then said to liis father, “Yu-tsze Ch*ih (the 
elder brother of Keeh) ought indeed to succeed 
to his father, but if we raise Keeh to the place, 
we shall truly show ourselves stronger than 
Tsang-sun.” Ke-sun gave him no reply; and 
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on Ke-mnou, when M&ng-sun died, Knng-ts‘oo 
took Keeh, and placed him at the side of the 
door (In the chief mourner's place). He-sun 
came to the house, entered the apartment, and 
wept. When he was going out, he said, *• Where 
is Chih ?” Kung-ts‘oo replied, “ Keeh is here.” 

“ But Ch‘ih is the elder,” said Ke-sun. “ What 
have we to do with the elder?” was the reply. 

44 We only require the abler. And his father 
so commanded.” Keeh was hereupon declared 
successor to M&ng Chwang-tBze, and Oh‘ih fled 
to Choo. 

4 When Tsang-sun entered the apartment [of 
the deadj, he wept very sore, with many tears. 
When he went out, his charioteer said to him, 
“ M&ng-sun hated you, and yet you thus lament 
him. If Ke-sun were to die, how would you 
bear it?” Tsang-sun answered him, “The love 
of Ke-sun produced in me a feverish eruption. 
The hatred of M&ng-sun was like a medical 
stone to me. The good eruption was not ao 
beneficial as the painful stone, which brought 
me to life again, while the eruption increased 
its venom more and more. N ow that M&ng-sun 
is dead, my exile is not distant.” The [new] 
Bead of the M&ng family then shut his gate, 
and sent word to Ke-sun that Tsang-sun was 
about to raise a disturbance, and would not 
allow him to bury his father. Ke-sun did not 
believe it; but when Tsang-sun heard it, he took 
precautionary measures. In winter, in the 10th 
month, M&ng-sun was about to prepare the 
grave, and borrowed labourers from Tsang-sun, 
who ordered the superintendent of them to 
render his assistance; and when they were 
clearing the road at the east gate, he went him¬ 
self with some men-at-arms to see them. M&ng 
sun .sent also information of this to Ke-sun, 
who was angry, and gave orders to attack 
Tssng. In consequence, on Yih-hae, Tsang Hern 
ent down the barrier at the Luh gate, made his 
escape, and fled to Choo. 

‘[Heih’s father], Tsang Seuen-shub had mar¬ 
ried a lady of Choo, wbo bore to him Kiia and 
Wei, and then died. He then raised to her 
lace her niece, [who had come with her to the 
arem],—a daughter of the younger sister of 
Muh-keang (The mother of duke Cli'ing). This 
lady bore Heih, who grew up in the duke’s palace; 
and being the object of the duchess Kesng's love, 
he was made successor to his father. When that 
took place, his [half-] brothers Kea and Wei 
left the State and lived in Choo. Woo-chung 
[now] sent word from Choo to Kea of what had 
befallen him, and sent him a large tortoise, say¬ 
ing, “Through my want of ability, I have lost 
the change of our ancestral temple, and I 
venture to tell you of my pitiable case. My 
offence, however, is not of a character that 
should lead to the extinction of our sacrifices. 
Do you present to the duke this large tortoise, 
and ask to be permitted to continue them ;— 
and it may be granted.” Kea replied, “ What 
has happened is the misfortune of our family, and 
not through any fault of yours. I have received 
your commands.” lie then bowed twice, and 
received the tortoise, which he entrusted to [his 
brother] Wei to present with the request which 
had been suggested. But Wei preferred the re¬ 
quest in his own behalf. Tsang-sun went to 
Vang (the city of the Tsang clan), and sent a 
message from it to the duke, saying. “It was 
not in my power to do any harm:—it was toy 


wisdom which failed me (Referring to his going 
with the men-at-arms to see the workmen). I 
do not presume to make any request for myself. 
But if you allow the maintenance of the sacri¬ 
fices to my ancestors, and do not forget the 
merits of my two predecessors, shall I not 
leave this city?” Upon this Tsang Wei wa* 
made Head of the family;—and Tsang Heih 
surrendered Fang, and fled to Ts‘e. Some of 
his people said to him, “ Will they make a cove¬ 
nant with reference to us?” “They have nothing 
to allege in doing so,” said Heih. It was deter¬ 
mined, however, to do so, and Ke-sun called the 
historiographer of the Exterior, and asked him 
liow, in dealing with the case of a guilty minister, 
the covenant should be beaded. The historiogra¬ 
pher replied, “ In thocovenant about the minister 
Tung-mun, it was said, 4 Let no one act like 
Tung-muu Suy, who disregarded the order of the 
duke, putting to death the rightful heir, and rais¬ 
ing the son of a concubine in his place.’ In the 
covenant about the minister Shuh-sun, it wan 
said, 4 let no one act like Shnh-sun K'eaou-joo, 
w ho wished to set aside the regular order of the 
State, and overthrow our ducal House.’ Ke- 
sun SAid, “ The guilt of Tsang-sun is not equal 
to that of either of these.” M&ng Tseaou sug¬ 
gested that the covenant should be grounded on 
his violence to the gate in breaking down the 
barrier- Ke-sun adopted the suggestion, and 
the covenant ran—“Let no one act like Tsang- 
sun Heih, who violated the rules of the State, 
and broke through the gate, cutting down tlie 
barrier.” When Tsang-sun heard these terms, 
he said, 44 There is a man in the State. Who 
was it ? Was it not M&ng Tseaou ? ” ’ 

Par. 12. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Tain reduced K‘euh-yuh, and took Lwan Ting, 
when they put to death all the members and 
the partizans of the Lwan clan, Lwan Fang 
making his escape, and flying to Sung. In the 
text there is no mention of Ting’s being “ a 
great officer of Tsin,” because he had come 
[against it] from auother State.’ Comp, the 
account of the death of Leang Seaou in xxx. 7. 

Par. 13. The Chuen says:— 4 When the mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘e returned from Ts 4 in, without enter¬ 
ing [his capital], he fell on Keu by surprise, 
and attacked the gate of Tseu-yu. A wound in 
the thigh obliged him to retire; but next day he 
resolved to renew the fight, and fixed on Show- 
siioo as the place of engagement [In the mean¬ 
time] Ke Cbih and Hwa Seuen passed during 
the night in their armour through a defile near 
Tseu-yu, and reached the suburbs of the capital 
city. Next day, before themarquis,tliey met with 
the viscount of Keu at P‘oo-how-she, wbo offered 
them large bribes to induce them not to fight to 
the death, and begged them to make a covenant 
with him. Hwa Chow (Hwa Seuen) replied, 
44 If, Coveting your bribes, we should cast away 
cur orders, your lordship would hate us. If 
before mid-day we could forget the orders which 
we received at dawn, wherewith should we 
i serve any ruler?" On this the viscount himself 
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beat the dram, and urged on his men to attack 
them, when Ke Leang (Ke Cliih) was taken 
prisoner. After this the people of Keu made 
submission. 

‘ When the marquis of Ts‘e was returning 
home, he met the wife of Ke Leang in the 
suburbs, and sent an officer to present to her 
his condolences. But she declined them, saying, 
“If Chih committed any offence, why should 
you condescend to send me any message? If he 
escaped committing any offence, there is the 
cottage of his father. I cannot listen to any 
condolences in the fields.” The marquis then 
sent his condolences to her house.’ 

[We have here a narrative about Tsang-sun 
Heih in Ta*e:—* The marquis of Ts'e was intend¬ 
ing to make a grant of lands to Tsang-sun Heih, 
when at an audience which Heih had with him, he 
spoke with him about his invasion of Tsin. Heih 
replied, “You say you accomplished mucb, and 


let it be so; but your lordship was like a rat 
Now a rat lies hid in the day-time, and moves 
about at night. It does not have its holes in bed¬ 
chambers nor in ancestral temples:—from its 
fear of men. Now yonr lordship heard of the 
troubles in Tsin, and began your movements. 
If it had been quiet, you would have served it. 
If you were not a rat in tliis, what were you ? 

‘After this, the marquis did not give him any 
lands. Chung-ne said, “It is hard to be wise. 
There was the wise Tsang Woo-chung, and yet 
he was not allowed to remain in Loo. And 
there was reason for it. He did what was not 
accordant with right, and did not act on the 
principle of reciprocity. One of the Books of 
Hea (Shoo II.ii. 10) says, ‘When yon think of 
anything, be found yourself in that thing,’ mean¬ 
ing that one’s conduct should be accordant with 
right, and his actions on the principle of reci¬ 
procity.”’] 


Twenty-fourth year. 
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In the [duke’s] twenty-fourth year, in spring, Shuh-sun 
P‘aou went to Tsin. 

Chung-sun Keeh led a force and made an incursion 
into Ts‘e. 

In summer, the viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Woo. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on Keah-tsze, the first 
day of the moon, the sun was completely eclipsed. 

Ts‘uy Gh‘oo of Ts £ e led a force and invaded Keu. 

There were great floods. 

In the eighth month, on Kwei-sze, the first day of the 
moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin, the 
duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earls of Ch‘ing 
and Ts‘aou, the viscounts of Keu, Choo, and T‘ang, 
the earls of Seeh and Ke, and the viscount of Little 
Choo, in E-e. 
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9 In winter, the viscount of Ts‘oo, the marquises of Ts'ae 
and Ch‘in, and the baron of Heu, invaded Ch‘ing. 

10 The duke arrived from the meeting [at E-e]. 

11 K‘een E-kew of Ch k in fled from that State to Ts'oo. 

12 Shuh-sun P‘aou went to the capital. 

13 There was a great famine. 


Par. 1. The object of this was probably, as 
Too saye, to congratulate the marquis of Tsin 
on the quelling of tbe Lwsn revolt. The Chuen 
says, * When Muh-ghuh (P*aou) went to Tsin, 
fan Seuen-tsze met him, and asked the mean¬ 
ing of the saying of the ancients, “They died 
but suffered no decay,” and, before he had replied, 
went on to say, “Anciently, the ancestor of the 
Senen, anterior to the time of Yu (Shun), was 
the prince of T‘aou and T‘ang (Yaou; see on 
the Shoo, III. iii. 7). In the time of Hea, their 
ancestors were the Yu-lnng (see the Chuen after 
X. xxix. 4). In the time of Shang, they were 
the [lords of] Ch‘e-wei. In the beginning of 
Chow, they were the [lords of] T‘ang and Too. 
When Tsin obtained the presidency of cove¬ 
nants, we became the [lords of] Fan.—Is this 
what is meant by the saying?” Muh-shuh 
Mid, “ According to what I have heard, this is 
what is called ‘ hereditary dignity,’ but it is not 
that * not decaying.’ There was a former great 
officer of Loo, called Tsang W&n-chung, the 
excellence of whose words was acknowledged 
after his death. This may be what the saying 
intended. I have heard that the highest mean¬ 
ing of it is when there is established [an ex¬ 
ample of] virtue; the second, when there is 
established [an example of] successful service; 
and the third, when there is established [an 
example of wise] speech. When these exam¬ 
ples are not forgotten with length of time, this 
is what is meant by the saying—“ They do not 
decay.” As to the preservation of the surname 
and the giving off clan branches, by which the 
ancestral temples are preserved, and the sacri¬ 
fices continued without interruption from age to 
age, where .a the State in which we have not 
that ? Tho preservation of the greatest dignity 
cannot be called that freedom from decay.’ 

f rhere follows here the following narrative:— 
‘ Fan Seuen-tsze was chief minister of Tsin, and 
the offerings required from the different States 
became [constantly] more heavy, so that the 
people of Ch’ing were distressed about it. In 
the 2d month [of this year], the earl of Ch'ing 
was going to Tsin, and Tsze-ch‘an entrusted 
to Tsze-se a letter for Fan Seuen-tsze, in 
which he said, “The administration of the 
government of Tsin is in your hands. The 
neighbouring States all about do not hear of 
any display of admirable virtue, but they hear 
of the great offerings which are required from 
them;—and this perplexes me. I hare heard 
that to a superior man presiding over a State 
there is no trouble about the want of gifts, but 
his difficulty is lest he should not be obtaining 
a good name. 

‘“Now, when the offerings of the different 
rinces are largely accumulated in your duke’s 
ouae, those princes will become alienated from 
him. And if you, my master, put your con¬ 
fidence in these things, the State of Tsin will 
become alienated from you. If the States be¬ 


come alienated from it, Tsin will go to ruin, 
and if Tsin become alienated from you, your 
family will go to ruin. In what a fatal course 
are.you proceeding! Of what use would the 
gifts be then? 

‘A good name is the carriage in which virtue 
is conveyed about; and virtue is the [sure] 
foundation of a State. When there is a founda¬ 
tion, there is no crumbling to ruin;—is not this 
then of paramount importance? With virtue 
there is joyful satisfaction, a satisfaction that 
is permanent. The ode (She, IL ii. ode VII. 1) 
says, 

‘ Objects of joyful complacency are these 
officers, 

The foundations of my State; 

—with reference, to the effect of admirable vir¬ 
tue. [And another ode (She, III. i. ode I 7) 

say«], 

1 God is with you, 

Have no doubts in your heart; ’ 

—with reference to the effect of a good name- 
Strive with all your heart to make your virtue 
illustrious, and a good name will then carry the 
fame of it abroad : and in this way the remote 
will come to you and the near will repose in 
you. Had you not better cause men to say of 
you that you nourish them, than to say that you 
take from them to nourish yourself ? The 
elephant has tusks to the destruction of its 
body ;—because of their use as gifts.” Seuen- 
tsze was pleased, and made the offerings [re¬ 
quired from the States] lighter. 

‘On tliis visit, the earl of Ch'ing appeared 
at the court of Tsin, on account of the 
great offerings which were required, and to 
ask leave to invade Ch'in. He bowed with his 
head to the ground [before tbe marquis], and 
when Seuen-tsze wished to decline such an act of 
homage, Tsze-se, who was in attendance on the 
earl, said, “Through its reliance on the great 
State [of Ts‘oo], Ch‘in exercises an insolent 
oppression of our poor State. On this account 
our ruler asks leave to call it to account for the 
offence;—how dare he but bow bis head to tbe 
earth ?” T 

Par. 2. The appointment of Keeh to be suc¬ 
cessor to his father as a minister of Loo and 
head of the Chung-sun clan, is giren in the 
Chuen on par. 10 of iast year. He is known as 
Ming Heaou-pih ( ^ -^|). Tso-she ob¬ 

serves that the incursion in the text was made 
in behalf of Tsin. Kung-yang gives his name 

a5 f§’H and $§’ 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘ In summer, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Woo with a naval 
squadron; but through the neglect of the rules 
of war, it returned without accomplishing any¬ 
thing.’ 
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Parr. 4, 7. Tbe former of these eclipses is 
correctly recorded. It took place, and was 
total, about 1 h. In m. p. m., on June 12th, b.c. 
548. The record of the second is a mistake, for 
which re cannot account any more than for the 
similar mistake in xxi. 6. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of 
Ts‘e being- under apprehension because of his 
invasion of Tsin, wished to have an interview 
with the viscount of Ts‘oo, who sent Wei K'e- 
keang to Ts'e on a friendly visit, and to be in¬ 
formed as to the time of meeting. The marquis 
was sacrificing at the altar of the land, and 
inspected his munitions of war, that the visitor 
might see them. 'This made Chfin W&n-tsze 
remark that there would soon be rebellion in 
Ts‘e. “I have heard,” said he, “that when 
weapons are not kept in their place, a prince 
will bring bis own clans against himself.” 

4 In autumn, having heard that Tsin was con¬ 
templating an expedition against him, the mar¬ 
quis sent Chfin Woo-yu after Wei K‘e Keang to 
Ts'oo, to put off the meeting, and to beg the 
assistance of an army. Ts‘uy Ch'oo escorted 
him with a force, and took the opportunity to 
invade Keu, making an incursion to Keae-kin.’ 

It was stated in the Clmen on the last par. of 
last year that Keu and Ts‘e had made peace. 
We have here another instance of the little value 
of truces between the States of those days. 

Par. 6. See II. i. 5, et al. From the Chuen 
on next par. it appears that this flood extended 
beyond Loo. 

Par. 8- E-e,—see on V. i. 3; and III. xxxii. 7. 
‘This meeting,’ says Tso, ‘ was with the inten¬ 
tion of attacking Ta‘e; but in consequence of 
the floods, the purpose was not carried out.’ 
Here, as always, instead of ^ |||, Kung-yang 

has |S;i'; . Beeeut critics are severe on Tso, 

for throwing the failure of this meeting on 1 the 
floods;’ and what is said in the Chuen ou the 
next par. gives some colour to their strictures. 

Par. 9. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, the 
viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Ch'ing, in order to 
relieve Ts‘e, and attacked the eastern gate of its 
capital. He then halted at the marsh of Keih, 
while the States returned [from E-e] to relieve 
Ch'ing. The marquis of Tran ordered Chang Loh 
and FooLeih tofloutthe army of Ts‘oo, when they 
begged Ch'ing to supply them with a charioteer. 
The people of Ch'ing consulted the tortoise-shell 
about the matter, and it was indicated that the 
appointment of Yuen Shih-k'euen would be 
fortunate. Tsze-t'ae-shuh admonished him that 
he should not put himself on an equality with 
the officers of the great State; but he replied, 
“ Whether they belong to a populous State or a 
small one, those above me are of the same degree.” 
“Not so,” said T'ae-shuh. “ Small hillocks have 
no fir trees nor cypresses on them.” 

‘The two officers sat in their tent, while Yuen 
Shih-k'euen waited outside. They took their 
food first, and then gave to him. They made 
him precede them in a wide war-chariot, while 
they followed in an easy one. It was not till 
they approached the army of Ts'oo that they 
entered his carnage, and then they squatted on 
a cross board at the back, playing a couple of 
lutes. When they came quite near, Yuen dashed 
on without telling them. They took their 
helmets from the bowcase and put them on; 


and when they entered the entrenchments, they 
descended from the carriage, seized each a man 
and dashed him to the ground, seized each an¬ 
other, and carried him off under his arm. The 
chariot had drawn off out of the entrenchments, 
without waiting for them; but they sprang into 
it, took their bows, and began shooting. When 
they had got off. they resumed their squatting, 
playing, upon their lutes. “ Kung-sun,” said 
they [to their charioteer], “ being in the same 
carriage, we are brothers; why did you act twice 
without consulting us?” “The first time,” he 
replied, “ I was thinking of nothing but entering 
[the camp]; just now I was afraid.” What a 
hasty temper Kung-sun has!” responded they, 
laughing. 

‘The viscount of Ts'oo withdrew from the 
marsh of Keih and returned, when he sent Wei 
K‘e-keang with a force to escort Ch‘in Woo-yu 
[to Ts'e], 

‘ The people of Woo, in consequence of the 
naval attack on them by Ts'oo (par. 8), invited 
the people of Shoo-kew to join them, and they 
agreed to revolt from Ts'oo. The viscount was 
then with his army in Hwang-p'oo, and sent Show, 
commandant of Shin, and Sze K‘e-le to reprove 
them. The viscount of Shoo-kew met the two offi¬ 
cers reverently, and assured them there was no 
such tiling, requesting also to be allowed a cove¬ 
nant. When they returned with this report to the 
king, he [still] wanted to attack the place; but 
Wei-taze said, “No. They say they are not re¬ 
volting, and they ask us to impose a covenant 
on them. If yon now go on to attack them, 
you are attacking the guiltless. Let us return 
for a time, and give the people rest, to wait for 
the issue. If the issue be that they show no 
disaffection, we have nothing more to ask of 
them. If after all they do revolt, they will 
have no excuse, and we can take successful 
action.” Accordingly [the army of Ts'oo] re¬ 
turned.’ 

Par. II. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Ch'in were taking further measures against the 
partizans of the K'ing (See xxiii. 5); and K'een 
E-kew fled from it to Ts'oo. 

Par. 12. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Ts'e had [for the king] rebuilt the wall of Keah 
(The Keah-jun of the Chuen on VII. iii. 4). 
Muh-shuh went to Chow on a mission of friend¬ 
ly inquiries, and to congratulate the court on 
the rebuilding of the wall. The king admired 
his courteous deportment, and gave him a great 
carriage.’ 

Tbe floods mentioned in par. 6 had extended 
to the capital, and the wall of the king’s city 
had been thrown down. Ts'e had rebuilt it, 
wishing, in its differences with Tsin, to conci¬ 
liate the king’s favour. The critics observe 
that this was the first mission which Seang had 
sent to the court, though he had been 5 times 
to Tsin, since his accession, and been 13 times 
present at meetings of the States. 

Par. 13. There was a twice in the time 
of duke Seuen;—see VII. x. 18, xv. 10. Here we 
have the record of a great ke.’ Kuh-lSang aayg 
here:—'When one of the [five] grains does not 
ripen, there is said to be a teen (g||», a deficien¬ 
cy); when two, a ke (|g^); when three, a kin 
(f||); when four, a tang (|$F); when the 
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whole five, a great ts‘in ('^), or a great ke. In 
a great Is-in the rules were that the king should 
not have two dishes at once, nor plaster his 
towers and terraces; that he should discontinue 
his archery feasts, and leave the road in the arch- 
ery ground uncared for; that different offices 
should be maintained, but nothing done in them : 
and that the Spirits should be prayed to, but no 
sacrifices offered.’ 

According to the rules of government, duke 
Seang should have been prepared for such a 
season with the accumulations of eight years’ 
superabundance; but it is assumed to have come 
on the State without any such provision for it. 

[The Chuen gives here the following narra¬ 
tive: —‘The marquis of Tsir, had appointed a 
favourite, called Ch‘ing Ch'ing, to be assistant- 
commander of the third army. When Kung- 


sun Hwuv, the messenger of Ch'ing, was at 
Tsin on a friendly mission, Ch‘ing Chung, 
asked him, saying, “ I venture to inquire what 
j is the meaning of descending the step.-, [to meet 
i a guest]?” Tsze-yu (Hwuy) was not able to re- 
! ply; but on his return he told Jen-ming of the 
I circumstance. Jen-ming said, “He is going to 
■ die, or he is going to become a fugitive. Men 
' of high rank know to be apprehensive; being 
; apprehensive, they think of showing humility ; 
and so there are those steps. They are simply 
I emblematic of condescending to others ; what is 
there to be asked about them ? To desire to 
descend, when one has ascended high, is the 
part of a wise man; Ch'ing Cli’ing is not capa¬ 
ble of it. Is he to be banished for something ? 
Or if not, is he out of his mind with some per¬ 
plexity, and feeling the sorrow of approaching 
death? 
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In the ^duke’s] twenty-fifth year, in spring, Ts‘uy Ch‘oo 
of “lVe led a force and attacked our northern borders. 

In summer, in the fifth month, on Yih-hae, Ts‘uy Ch‘oo 
of Ts‘e murdered his ruler Kwang. 

The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin, the 
duke of Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earls of Ch‘ing 
and Ts‘aou, the viscounts of Keu, Choo, and T‘ang, 
the earls of Seeh and Ke, and the viscount of Little 
Choo, in E-e. 

In the sixth month, on Jin-tsze, Kung-sun Shay-che of 
Chfing led a force, and entered [the capital of] Ch‘in. 

In autumn, in the eighth month, on Ke-sze, the States 
made a covenant together in Ch‘ung-k‘ew. 

The duke arrived from the meeting. 

The marquis of Wei entered into E-e. 

K‘euh Keen of Ts‘oo led a force, and extinguished 
Shoo-kew. 

In winter, Kung-sun Hea of Ch^ng led a force, and 
invaded Ch‘in. 

In the twelfth month, Goh, viscount of Woo, invaded 
Ts‘oo, and died in an attack on one of the gates of 
Ch‘aou. 


1. The Chnen says:—‘This was in re¬ 
taliation for the expedition of M&ng Heaou-pih 
fsee par. 2 of last year). The duke was dis¬ 
tressed about it, and [was going to] send 
information to Tsin, when M&ng Kung-ch‘oh 
“id to him, “ Ts‘uy-tsxe has a greater object in 
nis mind. He is not set on troubling us; lie is 


sure to return back soonwhy need you be 
distressed? His coming this time is without 
injuring us, and he does not treat the people 
with severity. It is very different from other 
invasions." The army of Ts‘e returned empty- 
handed.’ 


VOI» ▼. 


do 
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Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘The wife of the 
commandant of 'Pang of Ts‘e was an elder 
sister of Tnng-kwoh Yen, who was a minister 
of Ts'uy Woo-tsze. When the commandant 
died. Yen drove Woo-tsze [to his house] to 
offer his condolences Woo-tsze then saw T ang 
Keang (The wife of the commandant), and, ad¬ 
miring her beauty, wished Yen to give her to 
him for his wife. Yen said, “ Husband and 
wife should be of different surnames. You are 
descended from [duke] Ting, and I from [duke] 
Hwan; the thing cannot be.” Woo-tsze consulted 
the milfoil about it, and got the diagram K'w&n 

( = : M), which then became the diagram 
Ta-kwo ( = ; j0b): which the diviners all 

said was fortunate. He showed it to Cli‘in 
Wan-tsze, but he said, “The [symbol for] a 
man [in K‘wan] is displaced by that for wind 
[in Ta-kwo], Wind overthrows things. The 
woman ought not to be married. And more¬ 
over, [npon K'w&n] it is said, ‘Distressed by 
rocks; holding to brambles ; he enters his palace 
and does not see his wife. It is evil (see the 
Yih, on the third line of K‘wftn)’ ‘ Distressed by 
rocks—in vain does one attempt to go for¬ 
ward. ‘ Holding by brambles—that in which 
trust is placed wounds. ‘ He enters his palace 
and does not see his wife ; it is evil—there is 
nowhere to turn to.” Ts‘uy-tsze replied, “ She 
is a widow; -what does all this matter? Her 
former husband bore the brunt of it.” So he 
married her. Afterwards duke Chwang had an 
intrigue with her, and constantly went to Ts'uy’s 
house. [On one occasion] he took Ts'uy’s hat and 
gave it to another person; and when his attend¬ 
ants said that he should not do so, he remark¬ 
ed, “ Although he be not TVuy-tsze, should he 
therefore be without a hat?” 

‘ TVuy-tsze [was enraged] by these things; 
and because the duke took occasion [of its trou¬ 
ble*] to invade Tain, thinking that Tsin would 
he sure to retaliate, he wished to murder the 
duke in order to please that State. He did not, 
however, And an opportunity, till the duke had 
whipt one of his attendants, called Kea Keu, 
whom notwithstanding he kept near him. This 
man then watched the duke for Ts‘uy-tsze. 

‘ In surdmer, in the 5th month, on account of 
the affair at Tseu-yu (See on xxiii. 13) the vis¬ 
count of Keu came to the court of Tse. and on 
Kea-aeuli the duke entertained him in the north 
suburbs. Ts'uv-tsze gave out that he was ill, 
and did not go to see the affair. Next day the 
duke went to ask for him, and went after the 
lady Keang, who entered into a chamber, and 
passed out of it by a side door along with Ts‘uy 
tsze, while the duke patted a pillar and sang. 
[In the meantime], his attendant Kea Keu stop¬ 
ped all the duke’s followers, entered [the house 
himself ]. and shut the door. Men-at-arms made 
their appearance, and the duke, ascending a 
tower, begged them to let him off. They would 
not do so, and he then begged to make a cove¬ 
nant; but neither would they agree to this. He 
begged [finally] to be allowed to kill himself in 
the ancestral temple; but they again declined, 
all saying, “ Your lordship’s servant Ch‘oo is 
very ill, and cannot receive your commands. 
And this is near the duke’s palace We are 
watchmen, [and have to take] an adulterer. 
We can know nothing of two commands.” The 
duke then attempted to get over a wall, when 


they Bhot and wounded him in the thigh; and 
as he fell backwards, they murdered him. Kea 
Keu, Chow Ch'oh. Ping Sze. Rung-sun Gaou, 
Fung KCu, Toh Foo, SCang E, and Leu Yin, all 
died at the same time. 

‘The priest T‘o-foo had been sacrificing in 
Kaou-t'ang, and when he came to report the 
execution of his commission, he was killed at 
Ts'uy’s house, before he could take off his cap. 
Shin Kwae should have been superintending the 
fishermen, but he retired [from that duty], and 
said to his steward, “ You can make your escape 
with your family. I will die [here].” The 
steward replied, “If 1 made my escape, I should 
be acting contrary to your righteous course.” 
So he went with him, and they both died. 
Tshiy-tsze also put to death Tsung Meeh in 
PTng-yin. 

‘Gau-tsze stood outside the gate of Ts'uy’s 
house. His people said to him, “ Will you die ?" 
“Was he my toiler only?” replied he. “Why 
should I die?" “Will you leave then?” “Is 
his death my crime? Why should I flee?" 
‘ Will you [now] go back to your house?" 
“Our ruler is dead. Where should I go back 
to? Is it the business of the ruler of (he peo¬ 
ple to merely be above them? The altars of 
the State should be his chief care. Is it the 
business of the minister of a ruler merely to be 
concerned about his support? The nourish¬ 
ment of the altars should be his ohject. There¬ 
fore when a ruler dies or goes into exile for the 
altars, the minister should die or go into exile 
with him. If he die or go into exile for his 
seeking his own ends, who, excepting his pri¬ 
vate associates, would presume to bear the con¬ 
sequences with him? Moreover, when another 
man murders his ruler, how can I die with him? 
how can 1 go into exile with him? of what use 
would it be for me to return home?” When 
the gate was opened, he went into the house, 
pillowed the corpse upon his thigh, and wept. 
He then rose, gave three leaps up, and went out. 
People advised Ts‘uy-tsze to put him to death, 
but he said, “The people look up to him. Let 
him atone, and it will conciliate them.” 

‘ Loo P‘oo-kwei fled to Tsin. and Wang Ho 
fled to Keu. After Shuh-sun Senen-pih (Shuh- 
sun K-eaou-joo; see VIII. xvi. 13) took up his 
residence in Ts e, Shuh-sun Scuen introduced 
his daughter to duke Ling, with whom she be¬ 
came a favourite, and she bore him a son, [who 
now became] duke King. On Ting-ch‘ow, Ts'uy 
Ch'oo raised him to the State, and became his 
chief minister, K‘ing Fung I eing minister of the 
Left. They made a covenant with the people 
of the State in the temple of T-ae-kung, which 
began, “If we do not adhere toTs uy and K'ing,” 
when Gan-tsze looking up to heaven, sighed 
and broke in with, “If I do not adhere to thoaa 
who are faithful to the ruler and seek the 
good of the altars, may God wilnesa it!” With 
this he smeared his lips with the blood. 

* On Sin-sze, the [new] duke and the great 
officers made a covenant with the viscount of 
Keu. 

‘The grand historiographer wrote [in his 
tablets]—“Ts'uy Ch‘oo murdered his ruler;” — 
forwhichTs'uy-tsze put him todeath. Twoofhis 
brothers did the same after him, and were also put 
to death. A third wrote the same, and was let 
alone. The historiographer in the south, hear¬ 
ing that the grand historiographer and bis bro> 
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then had died in this way, took his tablets and 
Set out [for the court]; but learning ou his way 
that the record was made, he returned. 

‘ Leu-k •ew Ying wrapped up his wife in a cur¬ 
tain, put her into a carnage, and then got into 
it with Shin Seen-yu, and quitted the capital. 
8een-yu pushed the lady out of the carriage, 
saying fto Ying], “You could not correct the 
ruler in his blindness, nor save him in his peril, 
nor die with him in his death, and yet you 
know how to conceal your wife here: - who will 
receive you?” Coming to a narrow pass, they 
thought of resting in it, but Ying said, “Ts‘uy 
and K‘ing will be pursuing us!” The other re¬ 
plied, “Here it will be one to one. Who can 
frighten us?” They rested accordingly, and 
[Shin] slept with his head upon the reins. [In 
the morning], lie fed their horses and then ate, 
himself yoked their carriage, and issued from 
the pass. When they had done so, he said to 
Ying, “ Now urge on the horses to their speed. 
The multitudes of Ts‘uy and K‘ing could not 
[here] be withstood.” In this way they came 
flying to Loo. 

‘Ts‘uy-tsze placed the coffin of duke Chwang 
in the northern suburbs, and on Ting-hae be 
buried it in the village of Sze-sun. There were 
[only] 4plumes to the carriage; travellers were 
not warned out of the way; and there were [but] 
•even inferior carriages in the procession, with¬ 
out any men at arma.’ 

The K‘ang-he editora apeak strongly against 
the conduct of Gan Ying, as described in the 
above Chuen, and condemn his principle that, 
when a ruler dies in pursuing his own selfish 
ends, only hia parasites can be expected to die 
with him. They would have a blind, unreason¬ 
ing loyalty override every other consideration 
of duty. 

Par. 3. E-«;—see the 8th par. of last year. The 
object of this meeting was to arrange for the 
invasion of Ts‘e; but it was prevented in the 
manner described in the Chuen:—‘ The marquis 
of Tain crossed the P‘wan, and assembled the 
States at E-e, [intending] to invade Ts‘e, in 
retaliation for the campaign of Chaouko (See 
on xxiii. 8). The people of Ts'e, however, wished 
to please fain by [the death of] duke Chwang, 
and sent Seih IVoo to beg for peace. K‘ing 
Fung [also] went to the army [of Tain], with 
rowa of men and women, and bribed the marquis 
with vessels from the ancestral temple and 
instruments of music. The six commanders [of 
Tsin’s armies], with the five [civil] officers and 
the thirty leaders, the great officers of the three 
armiee, the superintendents of the different 
departments, and the multitude of officers, and 
those who had remained at iiome in charge of the 
State, all received gifts. The marquis granted 
peace, and sent Shuh-heang to inform the princes 
that he had done so. The duke [of Loo] sent 
Tsze-fuh Hwuy-pih to reply, “That your lord- 
ship thus pardons the guilty, in order to give 
rest to our small States, is your kindness. I 
have heard your command.” ’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘The marquis of 
Tain sent Wei Shoo and Yuen Muh to meet the 
marquis of Wei (Who was a refugee in Ts'e; 
see xiv. 4), intending to make Wei give him 
E-e. Ts‘uy-tsze, how ever, detained the marquis’s 
family, as a means of asking for Woo-luh [from 
Wei].’] 


Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘ Refore this, the 
marquis of Ch‘in had joined the viscount of 
Ts‘oo in invading Ch'ing (Par. 9 of last year), 
when the army of Ch‘in had closed up the wells 
and cut down the trees along the ways by which 
they passed. The people of Ch‘ing resented 
this conduct; and [now], in the 6th month, Tsze- 
chen and Tsze-ch'an invaded Ch‘in with a force 
of 700 chariots, dug through the wall [of the 
capital] in the night time, and entered it. The 
marquis of Ch'in fled with his eldest son, Yen- 
sze, to the tombs. Meeting with the minister 
of War, Hwan-tsze [on the way], he asked him 
to take them in his carriage, but lie replied that 
he was inspecting the wall. [By-and-by], they 
met with Koa Hwoh, who was in a carriage with 
his mother and wife, but he put them down, and 
gave the carriage to the marquis. “You may 
leave your mother,” said the marquis; but Hwoh 
declined doing so, saying that it would not be 
auspicious. He and his wife then supported 
his mother, fled to the tombs, and made their 
escape. 

‘Tsze-chen ordered the army not to enter 
the palace, and took post himself with Tsze- 
ch‘an to keep the gate of it. The marquia 
made the minister of War, Hwan-tsze, pre¬ 
sent to them the vesaels of the ancestral temple, 
while he himself, in mourning, and carrying the 
tablet from the altar of the land, caused a mul¬ 
titude of the men and women in separate ranks, 
and bound, to wait with him in the court [for 
their victors]. Tsze-chen then was introduced 
to him, carrying a cord in his hand, bowed to 
him twice with his head to the ground, and 
went forward, holding a cup of spirits, which 
he presented to him. Tsze-mei (I'sze-ch'an) 
entered, declared the number of his prisoners, 
and went out. [The two commanders] then 
made the [principal] priest sprinkle the altar of 
the earth, restored to the minister of Instruc¬ 
tion [his lists of] the people, to the minister of 
War his seal, and to the minister of Works 

C iis charts of] the ground; and returned to 
h‘ing.’ 

K‘aou K'ang well remarks, that of all the 
‘entrances’ into cities or States mentioned in 
the Ch‘un Ts'ew, there is none where the hosti¬ 
lities were conducted so courteously aaby Tsze- 
chen and Tsze -ch'an. 

Par. 6. Too Yu observes that there must be 
an error in the month here, for the day j—i P, 
must have been the 12 th of the 7th month. The 
covenanting States must be those in par. 3. 
Ch'ung-k'ew was in Ts'e. most probably in tiie 
dis. of Leaou- dep. Tung-ch‘ang. 

Tso-she says the covenant was made with re¬ 
ference to the peace which had been granted to 
Ts‘e- 

[The Chuen appendshere:—‘ Chaou Wftn-tsze 
was [now] chief minister [of Tsin], and gave 
orders to make the offerings required from the 
States lighter, and to behave to them with 
greater courtesy. Mnh-shuh had an interview 
with him, when he said. “ Hostile movements may 
henceforth be had recourse to somewhat leas.” 
Ts'uy and K'ing of Ts‘e have come [but] re¬ 
cently Into the government of that State, nnd 
will wish to cultivate good relations with the 

rest of the States. I (Woo——was Chao us 
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name) know the chief minister of Ta‘oo. If I 
behave with respectful courtesy to him, and set 
him the example of polite communications, in 
order to give repose to the States, hostile meas¬ 
ures may be obviated.”] 

Par. 7. This was duke Heen 
who had been driven from Wei in Senng’s 14th 
year. E-e had been the capital of Hing, and 
on the extinction of that State by Wei, in the 
25th year of duke lie. it had of course belonged 
to it. The purpose of the marquis of Tain, 
mentioned in the Chuen appended to par. 3, 
was now carried out. The Ch’un Ts’ew at this 
point recognizes “two marquises ” of Wei, the 
one in par. 5 being P’eaou who had been 

raised to the State on the expulsion of K’an. 

Par. 8. Shoo-kew;—see on VII. viii. 7. It was 
the last of the Shoo States, which TVoo allowed to 
maintain a half sort of independence. The exti no¬ 
tion of it here is the sequel of the narrative in the 
Chuen on par. 9 of last year.—‘ Wei Tsze-p’ing 
of Ts’oo having died, K'euh Keen became chief 
minister [in his room], with K‘euh Tang as the 
Moh-gaou. The people of Shoo-kew in the end 
revolted, and the chief minister of IVoo, Tsze- 
muh [K’euh Keen], proceeded to attack it. 
When he got to Le-sliing. a body of men from 
Woo came to its assistance. Tsze-muh made a 
hurried march with the army of the right, and 
got before the rest of it to the city; but Tsze- 
keang, Seili Hwan, Tsze-tseeh, Tsze-ping, and 
Tsze-yu, withdrew with the army of the left. 
The men of Woo thus occupied a position be¬ 
tween the two bodies for seven days. Tsze- 
heang said [to Tsze-muh], “ Ere long it will be 
raining, and we shall be reduced to such a 
etraitness of ground, that we must be made 
prisoners. Our best plan is to fight soon. Al¬ 
low us with our troops here to make a feint, 
while you have your army drawn up in order to 
wait for the result. If we are successful, you 
will advance. If we have to fly, you will still 
see what is best to be done. Iu this way we 
can escape; otherwise, we are sure to fall 
prisoners to Woo.” Tsze-muh agreed to the plan, 
and the five men with' their soldiers made an 
onset upon the troops of Woo, which fled. Go¬ 
ing up a hill to look, however, and seeing that 
the [main] army of IVoo was not supporting 
their pursuers, they ’urned and drove those 
before them, till they approached their army. 
Then the fugitives were joined by the rest of 
the army that had been prepared for the occa¬ 
sion, and the troojis of Woo received a great 
defeat. The siege of Shoo-kew was then prose¬ 
cuted, the people dispersed, and in the 8th 
month, Ts‘oo extinguished the State.’ 

Par. 9. For H Kung-yang has The 

Chuen says:—‘'fsze-cli’an of Ch’ing [went] to 
Tsin to report the victory [over Ch’in], and wore 
for the occasion his military attire. An officer 
; see below) asked wh it had been the 
offence of Ch‘in, when Tsze-ch’an replied, “In 
former times, Oh-foo of Yu was chief potter to 
Chow, and with his art did service to our first 
king [Woo], who, in consequence of the profit 
which he derived from him in the supply of ves¬ 
sels, and his being the descendant of the spiritual 
and intelligent [Shun], gave his own eldest 
daughter, T’ae-ke, in marriage to [his son], duke 


Hoo, and invested him with Ch'in, thus complet¬ 
ing the number of the ‘ three honoured States.’ 
Tlius the princes of Ch‘in originated with onr 
Cliow, ami to the present rime their dependence 
has been on it. In the troubles which occurred 
[after the death ot] duke Hwan (see on II. v. 1, 
6; vi. 4). the people of Ts‘ae wanted to raise to 
tlie State a prince of Chin whose mother was 
a daughter of Ts’ae, when our ruler duke 
Chwang placed Woo-fooin the marquisate. The 
people of Ts'ae killed him and then we and they 
appointed and maintaineddukeLe. The succeed¬ 
ing dukes, Chwang and Seuen, both owed their 
dignity to us. In the troubles occasioned by 
the Hea family (see VII. x. 8; i. 5), duke Ch'ing 
was obliged to flee, but he owed his entrance 
[again] into his State to us, as [your] ruler 
knows. 

‘ “ Now Chin has forgotten its great obligations 
to Chow, and makes no account of our great 
kindness to it, and lias cast away [all considera¬ 
tion of] the affinity between us. Kelying on the 
multitudes of Ts’oo, it lias behaved with a cruel 
insolence to our State, with a determination 
which could not have been anticipated. On this 
account we made last year the announcement to 
you on the subject (Sec the Chuen after par. 1); 
and before we bad received your explicit com¬ 
mands, [Chin and TVoo had invaded us, and] 
attacked our east gate. The troops of Ch’in 
stopped np the wells and cut down the trees 
along the roads by which they marched. We 
were greatly afraid in the consciousness that 
we were not strong, and were ashamed of the 
disgrace thus done to T‘ae-ke. But Heaven 
moved our breasts and put it into our hearts; 
and Ch’in was made to acknowledge its offence, 
and surrender itself to us. And now we presume 
to report to you our success.” 

‘The officer of Tsin [further] asked why they 
encroached upon a small State. Tsze-cli’an 
replied, “ It was the command of the former 
kings, that, wherever there was guilt, it should 
in every case be punished. And moreover, the 
domain of the son of Heaven was fixed at 1000 
U square, and that of the States at 100 le. and 
lees according to a scale. But your great State 
now contains several times the amount of tlie 
king’s domain. If you did not encroach upon 
small States, how have you reached tiiis extent 
of territory ?” 

‘ The officer naked once more ‘ Why do you 
appeariin martial attire?” Tsze-ch’an replied, 
“ Our former rulers, Woo and Chwang. were high 
ministers of the kings P’iDg and Hwan. After 
the battle of Sliing-puh (In He’s 28th year) 
[your] duke Win issued his orders that princes 
should all resume their oid offices, and [special¬ 
ly] charged our duke VVfin in martial attire to 
help the king; and therein he reported [to the 
court] the victory over Ts'oo. [I am now in 
that attire], because I do not dare to neglect 
tlie king’s command.” Sze Chwang-pih.was not 
able to ask any more questions, and reported 
wbat had passed to Cbaou Win-tsze, who said, 
“His speeches are reasonable. To go against 
them would be inauspicious;” and accordingly 
he received Tsze-ch’an. 

In winter, iu the 10th month, Tsze-ehen at¬ 
tended the earl of Clring to Tsin to acknow¬ 
ledge its acceptance of his service against Ch’in. 
Tsze-se again invaded Ch’in, when tlie two 
States made peace. 
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‘ Chung ne said, “An ancient book says. 
'Wonts are to give adequate expression to 
one's ideas ; amt composition, to give adequate 
power to the words.’ Without words, who 
would know one’s thoughts; without elegant 
composition of the words, they will not go far. 
Tsin was the leading (State, and but for Tsze- 
ch‘an ’9 well-composed speeches would not have 
acknowledged ClVing’s entrance into Ch‘in as 
good service. Tsze-ch‘an took great pains with 
his speeches.”’ 

The notice in the text of the invasion of 
Ch‘in, after what is told in par. 4. is strange, 
and Maou ventures to say that this was not 
properly an invasion, but an expedition to make 
a covenant of peace. 

[The Cliuen gives here the following narrative 
about atfairs in Ts'oo:—‘Wei Yen was made 
[grand] marshal of Ts‘oo, and Tsze-muh (The 
chief minister) commissioned him to regulate 
the levies [of the t>tate], and make a schedule of 
its weapons and buff-coats. On Keah-woo, Wei 
Yen set about describing the [different] lands ; 
measuring the forests; defining the meres; 
marking out the higher lands and the downs; 
distinguishing the poor and salt tracts ; enumer¬ 
ating the boundaries of flooded districts; rais¬ 
ing small banks on the plains between dykes; 
assigning the wet low grounds for pasturage; 
dividing the wide rich plains into tsinys (see 
Mencius, Ill.i.ch. 111.13); determining the lev¬ 
ies according to the in-come of each; assigning 
the [contribution of] carriages and of horses ; 
and of footmen ; with the number of buff-coats 
and shields. When he had completed his task, 
he delivered the result to Tsze-inuh. All this 
was proper.’] 

Par. 10. For Rung and Kuh have g||. 
Ch‘aou,—seeVI.xii.4. TheChuensays:—‘Choo- 
fan(The viscount of Woo,) now invaded Ts‘oo in 
return for its naval expedition (xxiv. 3), and at¬ 
tacked the gate of Ch'aou. New Shin of that place 
said, “The king of Woo is daring and reckless. 
If we open the gate, he will attack it himself, 
and I shall have an opportunity to shoot him 
dead. Let him once die, and our boundaries 
will have a little rest.” His advice was taken. 
The viscount attacked the gate, and New Shin 
shot him from behind a low wall, so that he 
died.’ 

This is the first occurrence in the text of 
as a verb signifying to attack a gate (^^ 

The character has often j 
occurred in the Cliuen in this sense. 

[We have now four narratives in the Chuen : 
1st. ‘The viscount of Ts‘oo wanted to reward 
Tsze-muh on account of his extinction of Shoo- 
kijw, but that minister refused the reward, 
saytng, “It was all the merit of our late great 
officer Wei-tszc. The reward was given [ac¬ 
cordingly] to Wei Yen.’ 

2d. ‘Giving Ch‘ing of Tsin died, and Tsze ; 
ch‘an then learned for the first time [what] 
Jen-ming [had said about him] (See the Chuen 


; at the end of last year). He therefore now 
consulted him about the practice of government, 
and Jen-ming replied, “The people should lie 
looked on as one’s children; and when a bad 
man is seen, he should be taken off as a hawk 
pursues a sparrow.” Taze-ch‘an, full of joy, 
repeated his words to Tsze.t‘ae-shnli, saying, 
“ Formerly I had seen only Meeh’s (Jen-ming’s 
name) face, but now I see bis heart.” T'ae- 
shuh then asked Tsze-eh‘an about government, 
and got the reply, “Government is like the 
work of husbandry. Yon must think of it day 
and night, thinking of what is to be done first, 
and how the end is to be accomplished. Then 
labour at it morning and evening; but in what 
you do, do not go beyond what you have thought 
over;—just as the husbandmen keep within 
their dividing banks. In this way you will 
commit few errors.”’ 

3d. ‘Duke Heen of Wei opened a communi¬ 
cation from E e with Ning He, who agreed to 
his proposals (See the Chuen at the end of the 
20th year). When T‘ae-»huh Wftn-tsze heard 
of it, he said, “ Ah! as it is said in the ode 
(She, II. v. ode III.'8), 

‘ My person is rejected : 

Of what use is it to think of subsequent 
things ?’ 

Ning-tsze may be said not.to think of the 
future. Is what he is contemplating to be dono? 
ft cannot be done. The superior man, when he 
does anything, thinks of what will be the end 
of it, and whether it can be repeated. It is said 
in the Shoo, (V. xvii. C), ‘ Be careful of the 
beginning snd reverent, of the end; then in the 
end you will have no distress.’ The ode (She, 
III. iii. ode VI. 4) says, 

‘ Never idle, day nor night, 

In the service of the one man.’ 

Ning-tsze is now dealing with his ruler not so 
carefully as if bo were playing at chess. How is 
it possible for him to escape disaster? If a 
chess-player lifts his man without a definite 
object, he will not conquer his opponent; how- 
mucli more must this be the case when one 
would put a ruler down without a definite 
object! He is sure not to escape ruin. Alas 
that by one movement a family whose Heads 
have been ministers for 9 generations should be 
extinguished!” 

4th. ‘ In the year of the meeting at E-c, (This 
belongs to the 24th year), the people of Ts‘e 
wulled Kcah (for the king). In the 5th month, 
Ts‘in and Tsin made a peace, Han-k‘e of Tsin 
going to Ts in to make a covenant, and Pih-beu 
of Ts‘iu going to Tsin to make one. The peace 
thus concluded, however, was not firmly knit.’] 
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XXVI. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-sixth year, in spring, in the 

king’s second month, on Sin-maou, King He of Wei 

murdered his ruler P‘eaou. 

2 Sun Lin-foo of Wei entered Ts'eih, and held it in revolt. 

3 On Keah-woo, K‘an, marquis of Wei, returned to his 

dignity in that State. 

4 In summer, the marquis of Tsin sent Seun Woo to Loo 

on a mission of friendly inquiries. 

5 The duke had a meeting with an officer of Tsin, Leang 

Seaou of Ch‘ing, an officer of Sung, and an officer 

of Ts k aou, in Shen-yuen. 

6 In autumn, the duke of Sung put to death his heir-son 

Tso. 

7 The people of Tsin seized and held prisoner King He 

of Wei. 

8 In the eighth month, on Jin-woo, King, baron of Heu, 

died in Ts‘oo. 

9 In winter, the viscount of Ts'oo, the marquis of Ts‘ae, 

and the marquis of Ch'in, invaded Ch‘ing. 

10 There was the burial of duke Ling of Heu. 

[The Clmen introduces here the narrative of | word. X Am afraid I shall not escape the conse- 
an occurrence in Tsin, which probably took place quences.” She said, “It may be so, but go on 
iu the 1st month of this year:—•‘This spring, my account;” and he then agreed to go. Be- 
K‘eeu, a younger brother of the earl of Ts‘in, fore this, the duke had opened a communication 
went to Tsin, to cultivate the good relations with Ning He, who said, “Tsze-seen must come 
[into which the States had recently entered] here. If he do not do so, the attempt is sure to 
(See the 4th narrative at the end of last year), be defeated.” It was on this account that the 
Shuh-heang gave orders to call the interuuncius duke [now] sprit Tsze-seen. who, not having 
Tsze-yun, when another, Tsze-choo, said, “I succeeded in getting a [contrary] command from 
ought to go in [this time].” Thrice he said so. King Sze, [went and] told Ning He the duke’s 
but Shuh-hiiang gave him no answer, on which message, “ If I return, the government shall 
he became angry, and said, “ HU order and rank be in your hands, and the sacrifices in mine.” 
are the same as mine. Why do you [thus] Ning informed Ken Pili-yuh [of the negotiation], 
degrade me in the court ?” He then with lib and that officer said, “ I would not listen to the 
hand on his sword followed Shuh-heang, who matter of the ruler’s expulsion (See the Chueo 
said to him, “Ts'inand Tsin have been in on xiv. 4); dare I listen to his entrance again?” 
unfriendly relations for a long time. If to-day’s and he immediately went away, and left the 
affair be successfully concluded, it will be a State by the nearest gate upon the borders, 
matter of relief for the State. Should it not ‘Ning then told Knh. theadministratorof the 
be so, the tames of our soldiers will lie on the Bight, who said, “Do not. You [Nings] will have 
field. Tsze-yun gives the words of the two been criminals in the case of two rulers. Who 
States without any private admixture of his under heaven will bear you?” But Taou-tsze 
own, while you are continually changing them. (He) replied, “I received a charge [to do this] 
Those who serve our ruler treacherously, I have from my father (See the Chuen at the end of 
power to keep back,” And with this he shook the 20th year), and I cannot swerve from it.” 
his robe and followed him, till some parties Kuli then said, “Letrae go [first] to E-e and 
came and separated them. Duke P'ing said, see the duke.” He accordingly did so, had an 
“Tsin cannot be far from being well governed! interview, and told. He on his return. “The 
That about which my ministers quarrel is great.’’ ruler has been long jn sorrow abroad, ever, for 
The music-master Kwangsaid, “I am afraid the 12 years; but there is no sadness in his looks, 
duke’s House will be reduced low. The minis- nor generosity in his speech. He is the same 
ters do not contend together with their minds, man that he was. If you do not abandon the 
but quarrel with their strength; they do not enterprize, the day of your death is not distant.” 
make virtue their object, but strive to be Taou-tsze urged, “There is Tsze-seen.” “ And 
[thought] excellent. When such selfish desires what will be the advantage of 1 sze-seen ? ’ re- 
are rampant, can it escape being reduced low ?”’] plied Kuh. “At the most lie will have to go 
Par. 1. The Chuen says : —‘Duke Heen of into exile;—what can he do for us ?" Taou-tsze 
Wei wanted to send [his brother] Tsze-seen [to replied, *• Notwithstanding that, I cannot abnn- 
the capital] on the subject of his restoration, don the thing.” 

hut Tsze-seen declined the mission; and when ‘[At this time], Sun Wln-tsze was in Tseih; 
[their mother]. King Sze. tried to force him and [his son] Sun Kea was on a friendly 
to go, he replied, “The ruler will not keep his mission to Xs*e, leaving [only] Sun Se&ng in 
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charge fat tbe capital]. In the 2d month, on 
King-yin, King He and Kuh, administrator ot 
the Right, made an unsuccessful attack on [the 
house of] the Suns, but wounded Pih-kwoh 

i Seang). Ning-tsze left the city and lodged 
with his family] in the suburbs (To be ready 
or flight), but Pih-kwoh died [of nia wound] ; 
and while they were lamenting during tbe night 
in his house, the people called for Ning He, when 
he and Kuh again attacked it, and took it. On 
Sm-maou, [He] put to death Tsze-thuh (P'eaou; 
the marquis dt Jucto), and his eldest eon Keoh. 

‘The words of the text, “ Ning He murdered 
his ruler P'eaou,” show how the crime belonged 
to Ning He.’ 

Par. 2. Lin-foo was already in Ts'eih, and 
did not need to enter it. The par. must be read 
as a whole, without any stop at the empha¬ 
sis being ou the concluding Accord¬ 

ing to Tso, Lin-foo now also transferred his 
allegiance to Tsin. He says:—‘Sun Lin-foo 
[now] went [over] to Tsin with Ts‘eih. The 
words of the text, “entered intoTs'eih to rerolt” 
are condemnatory of his crime. The emolument 
of a minister (In this case derived from the 
revenues of Ts-eih) really belongs to the ruler. 
When righteous relations obtain between them, 
the minister comes forward and discharges his 
duties. When such relstions do not obtain, he 
should retire with his single person. If he 
assert a right to his emolument in order to meet 
his necessities, he deserves death.’ 

Par. 8. ^ —see II. xv. 5, eiai. The 

Chuen here is a continuation of the two preced¬ 
ing:—•* On Keah-woo, the marquis of Wei entered 
thecapital. The words, “ returned to his dignity,” 
intimate that it was the State which restores) 
him ( ? ). Of the great officers who met him at 
the borders, he took the hands, and spoke with 
them. To those who met him [afterwards] on 
the road, he bowed, [saluting them with his 
hands]. To those [who were waiting] at the 
gate, he only nodded. When he arrived, he 
aent to reprove T'ae-shuh Win-tsze, saying, 
“While I have been [thus] long in sorrow 
outside, one and another officer let me hear, 
morning and evening, what was passing in Wei. 
It was only you who were not for me. The 
ancients had a saying, ‘ Do not be angry where 
you ought not to be angry.’ I have reason to be 
angry [with you].”. Wjn-ts*e replied. “ X know 
my offences. In my incompetency I was not 
able to carry a halter and tether, and follow you 
to play the part of a nerd and a groom;—this is 
my first offence. There were you who had left 
the State, and there was he who was in it; I 
was not able to play a douhie part, and keep up 
a communication between the outside and inside 
of the State;—this is my second offence. With 
these two offences, I dare not forget my duty to 
die.” He was then leaving the’State by the 
nearest barrier-gate, when the duke sent and 
stopped him. 

(The Chuen appends here two narratives:— 
1st. -The people of Wei made an incursion 
into the eastern borders of TVeili, when Suu 
Lin-foo complained of them to Tsin, which sent 
a garrison to Maou-she. Chih Cb‘oh (He had 
fled from Ts‘e to Wei) attacked the place, and 
killed 300 of the garrison. Sun Kwae pursued 
him, but did uot dare to attack him, on which 


[his father] W&n-tsze said to him, “ Ton are not 
equal to that devil.” In consequence of this 
[Kwae] resumed the pursuit, and defeated the 
enemy at Yu, YungTs‘oo capturing Chih Ch*oh. 
[Sun tsze] again sent a complaint to Tsin.’ 

24. ‘The earl of Ch‘ing was rewarding the 
good service done in entering the capital of 
Ch*in, and in the third month, on Keah-yin. he 
feasted Tsze-chen, and gave him a first [-class] 
carriage, and the robes of a minister of three 
degrees, along with 8 cities. He [also] gave 
Tsze-ch‘an a second [-class] carriage, and the 
robes of a minister of two degrees, along with 6 
towns. Tsze-ch‘an declined the towns, saying, 
“ The rule is that from the highest rank down¬ 
wards the amount of gifts conferred should 
diminish by two each rank; and my place is 
only the 4th. The merit, moreover, belonged 
to Tsze-chen. I dare not assume that I ought 
to be rewarded. Allow me to decline the towns.” 
The earl, however, pressed them upon him, and 
he accepted three. Kung-su n H wuy said, “ Tazc- 
ch‘an will yet administer the government [of 
Ch'ing]; while declining [the earls’s favours], he 
did not fail in courtesy].’ 

Par. 4. Seun Woo was a son of Seun Yen, 
and appears as the Chung-hang Muh-tsze 
). The Chuen says:—‘The 
people of 'fain, in consequence of [the com¬ 
plaints of] Sun Lin-foo, called out the States, 
intending to punish Wei. This summer, Chung- 
hang Muh-tsze came to Loo on a friendly 
mission, and called the duke [to the meeting]. 

J We have here the following narrative with 
erence to Ch'ing:—‘The viscount of Ts‘oo, 
and an officer of Ts'in, made an incursion into 
Woo, as far as Yu-low ; but hearing that Woo 
was prepared for them; they returned, and 
proceeded to make an incursion into Ch‘ing. 
In the 5th month they arrived at Shing-keun, 
the garrison of which was commanded by 
Hwang Keeh, who went out and fought with 
the army of Ts‘oo. He was defeated, and taken 
prisoner, by Cb‘uen-fung Seuh, with whom, 
however, king [Kung’sJ son Wei disputed the 
right of his possession. They referred their 
claims to Pih Chow-le, who said. “Let us ask 
the prisoner.” Accordingly he set Hwang Keeh 
[before them], and said to him, “ These dispu¬ 
tants are both men of high degree; you must 
know which of them [is in the right].” Then 
bolding up his hand, he said, “ That gentleman 
is Wei, a son of our king [Kung], and the 
honourable brother of onr ruler.” Holding it 
down, lie said, “ This gentlemman is Ch‘uen-fung 
Seuh, director of the district outside our wall 
of defence. Which of them took you?” The 
prisoner said, “It was when I met with the 
king’s son that I became weak.” Seuh wae 
enraged at this, took his spear, and pursued 
Wei, but could not overtake him. The people 
of 1’s‘oo then took Hwang Keeh back with 
them. They had also made prisoner Yin Kin-foo, 
who had been associated with Hwang-kceh in 
guarding of the city, and him they presented to 
Ts'in. 

‘The people of Ch'ing received property front 
Yin’s family, with which to ask that he might be 
restored to them ; and Tsze-t‘ae-shuh who had 
tbe superintendence of the government-mani¬ 
festoes, agreed to make application for them 
[to Ts'in], Tsze-ch‘an said to him, “ You will 
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not get him. [Ts’in] received him as a trophy 
of Ts’oo, and if it should take property for him 
from Ch'ing, it would not deserve to be called a 
State. It will not do so. If you say. ‘ We 
acknowledge your lordship’s diligent service for 
the State of doing. If it had not been for 
your lordship’s kindness, the army of Ts’oo 
would still have been at the foot of the wall of 
our capital;—that will succeed.’ ” The other did 
not take his counsel, and a messenger proceeded 
to Ts'in, but there they would not give up 
[their prisoner]. Tsze-t’ae-shuh then changed 
the money into offerings of silk, took the coun- 
ael of Tsze-ch’an, and obtained [Kin-foo’s re¬ 
lease].’ 

Par. 6. Shen-yuen,—see xx. 2. The Chuen 
says:—* In the 6th month, the duke had a meet¬ 
ing with Chaou Woo of Tsin, Heang Seuh of 
Sung, Leang Seaou of Ch’ing. and an officer of 
Ts’aou, in Shen-yuen,—to [arrange for] the 
punishment of Wei. They defined the bound¬ 
aries of the lands of Ts'eih, and took 60 [towns] 
belonging to E-she in the western borders of 
Wei, and gave them to the Sun. Chaou Woo 
is not mentioned in the text,—out of honour to 
the duke (?); nor is Heang Seuh,—because he 
arrived late. [The representative of Ch’ing] 
arrived before that of Sung, and so has a place 
before him in the list. 

‘ At this meeting the marquis of Wei [also] 
made his appearance, [but he waa not admitted 
to itj. The people of Tsin seized Ning He and 
Pih-kung E, and sent Joo Ts‘e back with them 
to [Tsin], before doing anything else about 
them. The marquis of Wei then went to Tsin, 
where he was seized, and given in charge to Sze 
Joh as a prisoner. In autumn, in the 7th 
month, the marqnis of Ts‘e and the earl of 
Ch’ing went to Tsin in the interest of the mar¬ 
quis of Wei. The marquis entertained them at 
the same time, and sang the Kea loh (Site, III. 
ii ode V.). Kwoh King-tsze was in attendance 
on the marquis of Ts’e, and sang the Lull seaou 
(She, II. ii. ode IX.). Tsze-chen was in attend¬ 
ance on the earl of Ch'ing, and sang the Tsze-e 
(She, I. vii. ode I.). Shuh-heang instructed the 
marquis to acknowledge [the compliment paid 
by] the two princes, and then said, “ My ruler 
ventures to thank the ruler of Ts‘e for the rest 
which he secures to the ancestral tablets of our 
former princes. He ventures also to thank the 
ruler of Ch'ing for his unswerving adherence.” 

‘ Kwoh-tsze made Gan P'ing-chung say pri¬ 
vately to Shuh-heang, “The ruler of Tsin 
displays his brilliant virtue to the States, compas¬ 
sionating their distresses, repairing their defects, 
correcting their errors, and relieving their trou¬ 
bles. In this way he is the lord of covenants; 
but how is it that he has now in the behalf of a 
subject seized the ruler ?” Shuh-heang told this 
to Chaou Wftn-tsze, who reported it to the mar¬ 
quis. The marquis explained to him the offence of 
the marquis of Wei (The slaughter of the garri¬ 
son of Maou-she; see the first narrative append¬ 
ed to pur. 3), and made Shuh-heang inform the 
two princes of it. Kwoh-tsze on tills sang the 
Pe che jow (A lost (ale), and Tsze-chen sang the 
Tseang Chung-tsze he (She, I. vii. ode II.). Af¬ 
ter this the marquis granted the return of the 
marquis of Wei. Shuh-heang said, “ Of the [de¬ 
scendants of the] seven sor.s of duke Muh of 
Ch’ing, the Han will be the last to perish. Tsze- 
clieu is moderate and single-hearted.”’ 


Par. 6. Kuh-leang has for The 

Chuen says:—‘Before this, Juy, minister of 
Instruction in Sung, had a daughter born to 
him, who was so red and hairy, that be made 
her be thrown away under a bank. A concu¬ 
bine belonging to the harem of Kung Ke (The 
duke of Sung’s mother) found tier, and took her 
to the palace, where she was named K*e (Cast¬ 
away). As she grew up, she became beautiful; 
and one evening, when duke P’ing paid the cus¬ 
tomary visit to his mother, and was detained 
by her to supper, he saw the young lady, and 
looked at her intently. His mother in conse¬ 
quence introduced her to his bed. She became 
a favourite with him, and bore a son called Tso 
i not the Tso in the text), who was ugly 
but winning. [The duke’s) eldest son, Tso, was 
beautiful, but quarrelsome. [Heang Seuh) of 
Hoh, the master of the Left, was afraid of Mm, 
and hated him. The bead of the eunuchs, 
Hwuy-ts’eang E-le, was his master in the palace, 
but had no favour with,him. 

‘ This antumn, a visitor from Ts’oo, who was 
going on a friendly mission to Tsin, passed by 
[the capital of] Sung, and as the prince knew 
him, he asked leave to go out and give him an 
entertainment in the country. The duke com¬ 
missioned him to go, when E-le asked leave to 
follow him. “Does he not hate you?” asked 
the duke. The eunuch replied, “ When a small 
man like me serves a superior man like him, 
thougli hated, he does not presume to keep far 
from him, and though loved he does not pre¬ 
sume to keep too near him. I v/ill respectfully 
wait for his commands ;—dare I have a double 
mind? There may be people to supply his 
outer wants, but there are none to supply his in¬ 
ner. Please allow me to go.” The duke sent 
him after the prince. But when he arrived at 
the place, he took the blood of an animal as if for 
a covenant, placed a writing [on the vessel con¬ 
taining it], to attest what he meant to say, 
and then hurried away and told the duke that 
the prince was going to raise an insurrection, 
and had made a covenant with the visitor from 
Ts’oo. “ He is my [eldest] son,” said the duke; 
“ what more does he want ? ” “ He wishes 

your speedy [death],” was the reply. The duke 
sent to see [the place], and certainly there was 
[the pre-arranged evidence]. He then asked 
nis wife, and the master of the Left, who both 
declared that they had heard of the thing. On 
this he imprisoned the prince, who said, “ None 
but Tso can get me off.” He called his brother, 
and sent him to intercede for him, saying, “ If 
you do not come by midday, I shall know that 
I must die.” The master of the Left beard of 
the arrangement, and kept up a [ceaseless] talk 
with the brother, till it was past time, and the 
prince strangled himself, after which his brother 
was declared successor to his father. By-and- 
by the duke ascertained that the prince bad not 
been guilty, and boiled E-le. 

‘ [One day], the master of the Left saw a man 
exercising the horses of [the duke’s] lady, and 
asked him [whose they were]. “They belong.” 
said the man, “ to the duchess.” “ Who is the 
duchess?” asked the other; -‘how is it that I do 
not know ?” The groom went home and told 
the lady, who thereupon sent to the master a 
piece of jade, followed by some embroidered 
silk, and a horse. The messenger said, “ The 
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ruler's concubine K‘e has sent me to present 
these tilings.’’ The master of the Left made 
him say “• The duchess” instead, then bowed 
twice with his head to the ground, end received 
the gifts.’ 

Fur. 7. The seizure was made at the meeting 
in Shen-yuen; but Too Yu supposes that the 
announcement of it to the States was not made 
till after the return of the officers of Tsin from 
that place, and hence it is entered here as tak¬ 
ing place in the autumn. From the account 
which we have of the death of He in Wei in the 
next year, we must suppose that Tsin released 
hint when it released the marquis of that State 
of the seizure of whom the text makes no men¬ 
tion. 

[The Chuen appends here two narratives i— 
1st- ‘When the earl of Ch‘ing returned from 
Tsin, he sent Tsze-se to that State on a mis¬ 
sion of friendly inquiries, and to make the 
following speech:—“My ruler came and troubled 
your ministers, so that he is afraid he must 
have incurred the charge of offending you, and 
has sent me to apologize for his want of intelli¬ 
gence,’ The superior man will say that he 
knew well how to serve a great State.’ 

2d. ‘ Before this. Woo TVan of Ts‘oo and 
Tsze-chaou, the grand-master of Ts‘ae, were 
friends, and Ts’an’s son Woo Keu was [also] at¬ 
tached to [Tsze-chaou’s son], Shing-tsze. Woo 
Keu married [ f a daughter of] king [Hung’s 
son. Mow, who was duke of Shin, and obliged 
to flee from the State. The people of Ts‘oo 
said that he had been escorted away by Woo 
Keu, who then fled to Ch’ing, intending to con¬ 
tinue his flight from thence to Tsin. Shing- 
tsze was going at the time on a mission to Tsin, 
and met him in the suburbs of Ch’ing. They 
spread some Icing branches on the ground, ate 
together, and talked about [whether Keu could] 
return [to Ts’oo]. Shing-tsze said, “Go your 
way now. I will be sure to procure your return.” 

‘ When Heang Seuh of Song was trying to 
reconcile Tain and Ts‘oo, Shing-tsze was sent 
to communicate with Tsin; and on his return, 
he went to Ts'oo. The chief minister, Tsze- 
mon, talked with him, and asked about things 
in Tsin. He asked him also whether the great 
officers of Tsin or those of Ts'oo were the 
superior. “ The high ministers of Tsin," replied 
Shing-tsze, “are not equal to those of Ts'oo, 
but the great officers are superior. Every one 
of them has the abilities of a minister. And 
like the wood of the Ice and the tare, like skins 
and leather, they go from Ts'oo. The materials 
are Ts’oo’s, but the using of them is Tsin’s.” 
“And is Tsin alone,” asked the minister, “ with¬ 
out its clans [connected with its ruling House], 
and its families in the relation of affinity?” 
“ It has these,” the other replied, “ but it makes 
much use of the materials supplied to it by 
Ts'oo. I (His name was Kwei-s&ng, /ft ) 
have heard this, that the skilful administration 
of a State is seen in rewarding without error 
and punishing without excess. If rewards be 
conferred beyond what is proper, there is a : 
danger of some reaching bad men; and if punish¬ 
ments be inflicted in excess, there is a danger 
of 9ome reaching good men. If unfortunately 
mistakes cannot be avoided, it is better to err 
in the matter of rewards than of punishments. 
It is better that a bad man get an advantage 


than that a good man be lost. If there be not 
good men, the State will follow them [to ruin]. 
The words of the ode (She, III. iii. ode X. 5), 

‘ Men there are not, 

And the kingdom is sure to go to ruin,’ 

are descriptive of. the consequences of there 
being no good men. And so in one of the Books 
of Hen it is said, ‘Rather thnn put to death an 
innocent person, you run the risk of irregu¬ 
larity;’ indicating the fear that should be enter¬ 
tained of losing the good. In the sacrificial odes 
of Hca (She, IV. iii. V. 4) it is said. 

‘He erred not in rewarding or punishing; 

He dared not to be idle. 

So was his appointment established over 
the States, 

And his happiness was made grandly 

secure.’ 

‘ “It was thus that T*ang obtained the blessing 
of Heaven. The ancient rnlers of the people 
encouraged themselves in rewarding, mid stood 
in awe of punishing, anil their compassion for 
the people was untiring. They rewarded in 
spring and summer; they punished in autnmn 
and winter. Thus it was that when they were 
going to reward, they increased the number of 
their dishes, and in doing so they gave abundant¬ 
ly [to their ministers]:—showing us by this liow 
they rejoiced in rewarding. But when they were 
going to punish, they would not take a full meal, 
and at the same time silenced their music:— 
showing us by this how they shrank from pun¬ 
ishing. Early they rose and went to Bleep late; 
morning and evening they were occupied with 
the government:—showing ns how anxious they 
were for [the welfare of the people. These 
three things are the great points of propriety 
[in a government]; and where there is such pro¬ 
priety, there will be no such thing as overthrow. 

‘ “ Now in Ts'oo there are many wrongful pun¬ 
ishments, through which its great officers fly 
from it, and die everywhere in the other States, 
to which they become counsellors to the injuiy 
of Ts'oo; and this error cannot be cured:—this 
is what I mean by saying that [Ts'oo] cannot 
use its materials. In the insurrection raised by 
Tsze-e (See the Chuen after V. xiv. 7), the 
duke of Seih fled to Tsin, the people of which 
placed him in the rear of their chariots, and 
employed him to direct their counsels. In the 
campaign of Jaou-koh (See the Chuen on VIII. 
vi. 11), Tsin was going to retreat, when he said, 
‘ The army of Ts’oo is excitable, and may be 
easily dispersed. If yon beat many drums all 
at once, and attack it by night, it will be sure 
to retire.’ The commanders of Tsin took his 
advice, and the army of Ts’oo di persed in the 
night. [The army of] Tsin in consequence made 
an incursion into Ts*ae, surprised Shin, and took 
its ruler captive (See the Choen on VIII. viii. 
defeated the armies of Shin and Seih at Sang-suy, 
captured Shin Le, and returned to its own Stnte. 
On this Ching no [longer] ventured to turn its 
face to the south, and Ts’oo lost [its influence 
with] the States [of the nortlij:—all was the 
doing of the duke of Seih. 

• “ The uncle and brother of Yung-tsze slander¬ 
ed him, and your ruler and the great officers did 
not accept his explanations. On this he fled to 
Tsin, where they gave him [the city of] Chhih, 
and employed him to direct their counsels. In 
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the campaign of PUng-sbing (See VIIL xviii. 
6), Ta‘oo and Tain met in the valley of Mei-keoh; 
and the army of Tain was about to fly, when 
Yung-tsze sent orders through,it, saying, ‘Let 
the old and the young return home. Send back 
single sons and the sick. Where there are two 
soldiers of one family, let one of them return. 
Select your weapons, and examine your car¬ 
riages. Feed your horses, and take a good tueal. 
When the army has been marshalled, burn your 
resting places. To-morrow we shall fight.’ 
[Immediately after], they sent off those who 
were to return, and let loose their Ts‘oo prison¬ 
ers. [In consequence], the army of Ts‘oo dis¬ 
appeared in the night; Tain obliged P'&ng-shing 
to surrender and restored it to Sung; aDd car¬ 
ried Yu Shih, back with its army to Tsin. 
That Ts‘oo lost the E States of the east, and the 
death of Tsze-sio (See r. 6), were both the 
doing of Yung-tsze. 

‘ “Tsze-fan had a contention with Tsze-ling 
about Hea Ke (See the 1st narrative in the 
Clmcn after VIII. ii. 6), and injuriously defeat¬ 
ed his intentions, so that Tsze-ling fled to Tsin, 
where they gave him [the city of] Hing, and 
employed him to direct their counsels. He 
made head for them against the Teih of the 
north, brought about a communication between 
Woo and Tsin, and made Woo revolt from 
Ts'oo. He taught its people how to use car¬ 
riages, to shoot, to drive, to make headlong 
charges, and to make incursions. He placed 
his son lion Yung in Woo to direct its commu¬ 
nications with other States. Woo then invaded 
Cli'aou, took Ken, subdued Keih, and took 
Chow-lae. Ts‘oo was wearied witli flying about 
at the instance of the various States, and still 
suffers the distress of it]—ail through the doing 
of Tsze-ling. 

‘ “ In the insurrection of the Joh-gaou (See the 
Chuen at the end of VII. iv.) Fun-hwang, the 
son of Pih-ftui fled to Tsin, where they gave 
him Mgaou, and employed him to direct their 
counsels. In the campaign of Yen-ling (VIII. 
xvi, 6), Ts-oo came close up in battle array to 
the army of Tsin, which was about to flee. 
Then Fun-hwang of Meaou said, ‘The best 
troops of Ts-oo are in their centre army, which 
contains only the royal clans. If we close up 
the wells, and level the cooking places, we can 
marshal our host to meet the enemy. Let 
Lwan and Fan change their ranks in order to 
deceive them, and then Chung-hang, with the 
two Keoli, will be sure to vanquish the two 
Muh. Collecting then on every side of them, 
and attacking the royal clans, we shall give 
them a great defeat.’ The people of Tsin 
followed his counsel, and the army of Ts'oo 
was severely defeated. The king was wounded, 
and the army suffered as from a conflagration. 
Tsze-fan died in consequence of the defeat (See 
VIII. xvi. 7). Ch'ing revolted. Woo put itsell in 
motion, and Ts'oo lost all the States;—through 
the doing of Meaou Fnn-hwang.” “ This is all 
correct,” said Tsze-muh. “ And there is now 
something worse than this,” rejoined Shing- 
tsze, “TseaouKeu (? Keu ofTseaou) married a 
daugh ter of Tsze-mow, duke of Shin; and when 
Tsze-mow was driven into exile for some of¬ 
fence, the great officers of your ruler said that 
Keu had sent him away. Keu became frighten¬ 
ed and fled to Ch'ing, but kept looking with 
outstretched ueck to the south, thinking that 


perhaps he might be forgiven. But you have 
not given him a thought, and now ho is in Tsin. 
There they mean to give him a district, consid¬ 
ering that he is equal to Shuh-heang. If he 
give them counsel to the injury of Ts‘oo, v-ill it 
not be a matter of sorrow ?" Tsze-muh was 
afraid, and spoke on the subject to the king, 
who increased Ken’s revenue and rank, and 
brought him back, Shing-tsze sending Tseaou 
Ming to meet him.’] 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘Duke Ling of 
Heu went to Ts‘oo, and begged that it would 
invade Ch‘ing, saying that he would not return 
[toHeu] till the army was in motion; and in 
the 8th month, he died in Ts'oo.’ Heu’s wish 
that Ch'ing should be invaded, dates from the 
invasion of Heu in xvi. 7. 

Par. 9. The Chuen says:—‘The viscount of 
Ts'oo said, “ If I do not invade Ch'ing, on what 
ground can I seek [the submission of] the 
States?” [Accordingly], in winter, in the 10th 
month, he invaded that State. The people of 
Ch'ing wished to resist him, but Tsze-ch'an 
said, “Tsin and Ts'oo are about to become 
friends, and the States will be in harmony. 
The king of Ts'oo has blindly erred therefore 
in this attack on us. Our best plan is to let 
him have his way and return. Things will 
then be easily settled. As to those small men 
whose nature it is to be moved to deeds of 
daring, and to like times of confusion, thereby 
gratifying tlieir nature and seeking for fame, 
[their schemes] will not oe for the advantage of 
the State;—why should we follow them?” 
Tsze-chen was pleased, and did not resist the 
enemy. In the 12th month, on Yih-yew, [the 
troops of Ts'oo] entered Nan-le, and threw 
down the wall of it. They then crossed at [the 
ford of] Yoh-she, and attacked the gate Sze- 
ehe-leang, when nine men were captured by 
letting the port-cullis down. They [finally] 
crossed the Fan, and returned to Ts'oo, after 
which [the viscount] buried duke Ling or Heu.’ 

Par. 10. [We have here three narratives:— 
1st. ‘ The people of Wei presented a daughter of 
their house to [the marquis of] Tsin, on which 
he liberated the marquis of Wei. The superior 
man knows from this what a failure the govern¬ 
ment of duke P'ing was.’ 

2d. ‘Han Seuen-tsze went on a friendly 
mission to Chow. The king sent to ask his 
business, w hen he said, “ A [humble] officer of 
Tsin, I wish to present the dues of the season 
to the subordinates of the prime minister. I 
have no other business.” When the king heard 
his reply, he said, ‘ This Han will flourish and 
be great in Tsin. In his speeches he does not 
fail to observe the old rules.”’ 

3d. ‘ In the summer of the year that the peo¬ 
ple of Ts’e walled Keah (In the 24th year). Woo 
Yu of Ts'e fled to Tsin, making over to it [the city 
of] Lin-k'ew. [Afterwards], he surprised Yang- 
keoh of Wei, and took it. and then took by sur¬ 
prise our Kaou-yu. There was then a great 
rain, and he managed to enter by the drains, 
plundered the military store, mounted the wall, 
his men having armed themselves from the store, 
conquered and took the city. He also took a city 
fromSung. At this time Fan Seuen-tsze was dead, 
and the States were not able to deal [with this 
marauder]; but when the government csroe into 
the hands of Chaou W&n-tsze, he was dealt with 
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at last. Wln-tsze said to the marquis, “Tsin is 
lord of covenants. If any of the States encroach 
on one another, we punish-them, and make them 
restore the lands they have taken. Now all the 
cities of Woo Yu are of the kind for which pun¬ 
ishment should in this way be inflicted. If we 


covet them, we are not fit to be lords of cove¬ 
nants. Let them be returned." The duke 
agreed and said. “Who is proper to ite sent on 
such a mission ?” Win-tsze said, ‘ Scu Leang- 
tae can execute it without any military force." 
The duke sent him on the duty.’] 
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XXVII. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-seventh year, in spring, the mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘e sent K‘ing Fung to Loo on a mission of 
friendly inquiries. 
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2 In summer, Shuh-sun P'aou had a meeting with Chaou 

Woo of Tsin, K‘euh Keen of Ts‘oo, Kung-sun Kwei- 
sang of Ts‘ae, Shih Goh of Wei, K‘ung Hwan of 
Ch‘in, Leang Seaou of Ch‘ing, an officer of Heu, 
and an officer of Ts‘aou, in Sung. 

3 Wei put to death its great officer Ning He. 

4 Chuen, younger brother of the marquis of Wei, left 

the State, and fled to Tsin. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Sin-sze, P‘aouand 

the great officers of the States made a covenant in 
Sung. 

6 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Yih-hae, the first 

day of the moon, the sun was eclipsed. 


[There follows here the conclusion of the 
narrative at the end of list year:—‘ This spring. 
Sea Leang-tae called all who had lost cities to 
come, prepared secretly with chariots and men, 
to receive their lands; he also called Woo Tu to 
come, prepared in the same way to receive in¬ 
vestiture. Yu appeared accordingly with all 
his people, and Seu made the princes as¬ 
sume an appearance as if they were going to 
invest him [with the cities]. He then took the 
opportunity to seize Yu, and make prisoners of 
all his followers, after which he took all the 
cities, and returned them to their owners. This 
event made the States all well-affected to Tsin].’ 

Par. 1. The object of this visit was to intro- 
dace, as it were, the new marquis of Ts'e to Loo. 
The Chuen says:—‘ K'ing Fung of Ts'e came 
to Loo on a friendly mission. His carriage was 
handsome, and Ming-sun said to Shuh-sun, “Is 
not K‘ing Ke’s carriage handsome ?” Shuh-sun 
replied, “ I have heard that when a man’s robes 
are finer than befits him, he will come to an 
evil end. What is the use of the fine carriage 
Shuh-sun gave the envoy an entertainment, at 
which he did not behave himself respectfully. 
The host sang with reference to him the Seang 
shoo, (She, I. iv. ode VIII.), but K'ing Fung did 
not understand his meaning.’ 

Parr. 2,5. Here and afterwards, for ^ 

Kung has jj^5. By ‘ Sung’ we are to un¬ 
derstand here the capital of that State. The 
Chuen says:—‘Hegng Seuh of Sung was on 
good terms with Chaou W&n-tsze [of Tsin], and 
also with Tsze-muh, the chief minister [of 
Ts'oo]. Wishing to stop the [constant] wars 
of the States, and thereby get a name, he went 
to Tsin, and told his object to Chaou-ming 
(Chaou Woo, or Wfta-tsze), who consulted with 
the great officers upon it. Han Seuen-tsze said, 
“War is destructive to the people, an insect 
that eats up the resources [of a State], and the 
greatest calamity of the small States. If any 
one try to put an end to it, though we may 
think it cannot be done, we must sanction his 
proposal. If we do not, Ts'oo will do so, and 
proceed to call the States together, so that we 
shall lose the presidency of covenants.” They 
then agreed in Tsin [to Seuh’s proposals]. He 
next went toTs'oo, where they also did the same. 

' He went to Ts'e, and there they were raising 
difficulties; but Ch'in W&n-tsze said, “Since 


Tsin and Ts'oo have agreed, how can we decline? 
And men will say that we refused to sanction 
the stoppage of wars, which will certainly make 
our people disaffected. Of what use will it be 
for us to decline?” So they agreed in Ts'e. lie 
sent word [of-his plan] to Ts-in which also 
agreed. He then sent word to all the smaller 
States, and arranged for a meeting at [the 
capital of] Sung. 

‘ In the 5th month, on Keah-shin, Chaou Woo 
of Tsin arrived at that city, and on Ping-woo, 
Leang Seaon of Ch'ing arrived. In the 6th 
month, on Ting-we, the 1st day of the moon, 
they feasted Chaou W&n-tsze in Sung, with 
Shuh-heang as subordinate to him, when the 
marshal caused the dishes to be set forth with 
the meat in pieces upon them;—which was 
proper. Chung-ne made [ ? me introduce here] 
this ceremony, because it afforded opportunity 
for many speeches. On Maou-shin, Shuh-sun 
F'aou, K'ing Fung of Ts'e, Seu Woo of Ch'in, 
and Shih Goh of Wei arrived. On Keah-yin, 
Seun Ying of Tsin arrived, subsequent to the 
arrival of Chaou Woo. On Ping-sliin, duke 
Ch'oh of Choo arrived. On Jin-seuh, the Kung- 
tsze Hih-kw&ng of Ts'oo arrived before [the 
prime minister], and settled the words [of 
the covenant] on the part of Tsin. On Ting- 
niaou, Heang Seuh went to Ch'in, following 
Tsae-mnh, to settle the words on the part of 
Ts'oo. Tsze-muh said to him that he had to 
request that the States which followed Tsin 
and Ts'oo respectively should be required—those 
of the one side to appear at the court of the 
other. On K&ng-woo, Heang Seuh returned to 
report this to Chaou-ming, who said, “Tsin, 
Ts'oo, Ts'e, and Ts'in are equals; Tsin can do 
nothing more with Ts'e than Ts'oo can do with 
Ts'in. If Ts'oo can make the ruler of Ts'in 
condescend to come to our capital, our ruler 
will earnestly request [the ruler of] Ts'e to go 
, to Ts'oo.” On Jin-sbin, the master of the Left 
(Heang Seuh) went to report this answer to 
Tsze-muh, who despatched a courier to lay it 
before the king [of Ts'oo]. The king said, 
“ Leave Ts'e and Ts'in out, and let the other 
States be required to appear at both our courts. 

’ In autumn, in the 7th month, on Maou-yin, 
the master of the Left arrived [from Ch'in]; 
and that night, Chaou-m&ng and Tsze-seih (Tho 
Kung-tsze Hih-kwang) made a covenant about 
the terms to be adopted. On K&ng-shin, Tsze- 
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muh arrived from Ch‘in, and at the same 
time K'ung Hwan of Ch iu and Kung-sun 
Kwei-s&ng of Ts‘ae. When tlie great officers of 
Ts‘aou and Hen were also arrived, they made 
an encampment with fences, Tsin and Ts‘oo 
each occupying one side of it. Pill Suh said to 
Chaou-m&ng, “Tlie spirit of Ts‘oo is very bad. 
I fear there will be trouble;” but Chaou-m&ng 
replied, “ We are on the left, and can turn and 
go into the city. What can they do to ns ’ 
On Sin-sze they were about to covenant 
outside the western gate, when the men of Ts‘oo 
wore their armour under their outer clothes. 
Pih Chow-le said [to Tsze-muh], “The multi¬ 
tude of the States are assembled here, and is 
it not undesirable [now] to show them our want 
of good faith? The States expect good faith 
from Ts‘oo, and on that account they come to 

t indicate] their submission to it. If we do not 
:eep faith, we are throwing away that by which 
we must effect the submission of the States.” 
He then earnestly begged that the armour might 
be put off; but Tsze-muh said, “ There has been 
no good faith between Tsin and Ts'oo for long. 
We have to do merely with getting the advan¬ 
tage. If we get our will, what is the use of having 
good faith?” The grand-administrator on this 
retired, and told [some people] that the chief 
minister would die in less than 3 years. “When 
he is seeking to get his will," he said “ and casts 
away his faith, how can his will be got in that 
way? It is from the purpose in the mind that 
words come forth; it is by words that good faith is 
declared; and it is by good faith that the purpose 
in the mind is realized. The three are necessary 
in order to the stability of man. Having lost 
his good faith, how can he continue for three 
[years]?” Chaou-m&ng was troubled by the 
men of Ts‘oo wearing their armour, and told 
Shuh-heang of it, who said to him, “ What harm 
can it do? It will not do for even an ordinary 
man to violate his faith;—the end of it is sure 
to be his death. If they, at this meeting of 
the ministers of the States, commit a breach 
of faith, they will not be successful by it. He 
who is false to his word is sure to suffer for it. 
You need not be troubled about this. If they 
call men together by [assurances of] their good 
faith, and go on to accomplish their purpose by 
violating it, there will be none who will adhere 
to them. How can they injure us ? And more¬ 
over, we have [the capital of] Sung to depend 
on, to guard against any injury. Thus we 
should be able to resist to the death, and with 
Sung doing the same, we should be twice as strong 
asTs‘oo;—what are you afraid of ? But it will 
not come to this. Having called the States 
together to put a stop to war, if they should 
commence hostilities to injure us, our advantage 
would be great. There is no ground for being 
troubled.” 

‘Ke Woo-tsze cent to say to Shuh-sun, [as if] 
by the duke’s command, that Loo should be 
considered in the same rank as Choo and T“4ng. 
But Ts‘e had requested [that] Choo [should & 
considered as attached to it], and Sung had done 
the same in regard to T‘&ng, so that neither of 
these States took part in the covenant. Shah- 
sun replied, “Choo and T‘&ng are like the 
private possessions of other States. We are a 
State among them. Why should we be put on 
the same footing as those? Sung and Wei are 
[only] our peers.” And accordingly he cove¬ 


nanted. On this account the text [of par. S] does 
not give his clan-name, intimating that he had 
disobeyed orders. 

‘ Tsin and Ts‘oo disputed about the precedence 
[at the covenant]. On the side of Tsin they 
said, “Tsin certainly is the lord of covenants. 
No State has has ever taken precedence of it.” 
On the side of Ts'oo they said, “ You have 
allowed that Tsin and Ts‘oo are peers. If Tain 
always take the precedence, that is a declaration 
that Ts'oo is weaker than it. And moreover, 
Tsin and Ts‘oo have presided in tarns over the 
covenants of the States for long. How does 
such presidency belong exclusively to Tsin?” 
Shuh-heang said to Chaou-m&ng, “ The States 
acknowledge Tsin because of the virtue [of its 
government], and not because it presides over 
their covenants. Let that virtue be your chief 
concern, and do not quarrel for the point of 
recedence. Moreover, at the covenants of the 
tates, it is understood that the smaller States 
should superintend the instruments of the cove¬ 
nanting. If Ts’oo win act this smaller part for 
Tsin, is it not proper that it shonld do so?” 
Accordingly the precedence was given to Ts’oo. 
The text, however, mentions Tsin first, because 
of its good faith (? ). 

* On Jin-woo, the duke of Snng entertained 
the great officers of Tsin and Ts‘oo at the same 
time, Chaou-m&ng being the [chief] guest. 
When Tsze-muh conversed with him, he was 
not able to reply to him [suitably], On which he 
made Shuh-heang sit by him and maintain the 
conversation, when Tsze-muh could not reply 
[suitably]. On Yih-yew, the duke of Song and 
the great officers of the States covenanted out¬ 
side the Mung gate. Tsze-muh asked Chaou- 
m&ng of what kind had been the virtue of Fan 
Woo-tsze (Sze Hwuy), and was answered ‘The 
affairs of his family were all well-regulated; in 
conversing [with Ids ruler] about the State, he 
concealed nothing; his officers of prayers set 
forth the truth before the Spirits, and used no 
speeches he could be ashamed of.” When Tsze- 
muh returned to Ts‘oo, he told th : s to the king, 
who said, “This was admirable! He was able 
to find favour both with Spirits and men. Bight 
was it he should distinguish and aid five rulers 
of Tsin, and make them the lords of covenants.” 
Tsze-mnh also said to the king, “ Well-deserved 
is the presidency of Tsin. With Shnh-heang to 
aid its ministers, Ts'oo has no man to match 
him. We cannot contend with it.” Sean Yin 
of Tsin shortly went to Ts'oo to ratify the co¬ 
venant. 

‘The earl of Chlng entertained Chaou-roing 
[returning from Sung] in Chny-lnng. Tsze-chen, 
Pih-yew, Tsze-se, Tsze-ch'an, Tsze-t'ae-shuh, 
and the two Tsze-shih, were ail in attendance 
on the earl. Chaon-m&ng said to them, “You 
seven gentlemen are all here with the earl, a 
[great] distinction and favour to me. Let me 
ask yon all to sing, which will complete your 
ruler’s beneficence, and likewise will show me 
your several minds. Tsze-chen then sang the 
Ts'aou ch'nng (She, I. ii. ode IIL), and Chaou- 
m&ng said, “ Good for a lord of the people, but 
I am not sufficient to answer to it.” Pih-yew 
sang the Shun ehe pun pun (She, I. iv. ode V.), 
and Chaou-m&ng said, “Words of the couch 
should not go across the threshold; how much 
less should they be heard in the open country! 
This is what I cannot listen to.” Tse-se sang 
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the 4th stanza of the Shoo meson (She, n. iii. 
ode III.), and Chaon-mSng said, -“ There is my 
ruler; how can I [accept this] ?” Tsze-ch'an 
sang the Sih sang (She, II. viii. ode IV.); and 
Chaou-m&ng said, “ Allow me to accept the last 
stanza of that ode.” Tsze-t‘ae-shuh sang the 
Yay yew man ts‘aoa (She, I. vii. ode XX.) ; and 
Chaou-mang said, “This is your kindness.” 
Yin Twan (The 1st Tsze-shih) sang the Sih 
tsuh (She, I. x. ode I.); and Chaou-mang said, 
“ Good! a lord who preserves his family! I 
have hope [of being such].” Kung-sun Twan 
(the 2d Tsze-shih) sang the Sang hoo (She, II. 
vii. ode I.); and Chaou-mang said, 

* While the cup passes round, they show 
no pride; 

Where should blessing and revenue go 
but to them ? * 

If one can verify those words, thongh he should 
wish to decline blessing and revenue, would it 
be possible for him to do so ? ” 

When the entertainment was ended, Wftn- 
tsze (Chaou-mang) said to Shuh-heang, ‘ Pih- 
ygw will yet be put to death. We use poetry 
to express what is in onr minds. He was ca¬ 
lumniating his ruler in his mind; and though 
the earl would resent [the lines which indicated] 
that, he used them in honour of their guest. 
Can he continne long ? He will be fortunate if 
exile precede his death." Shuh-heang said, 
“ Yes; and he is extravagant. The saying 
about not lasting live harvests is applicable to 
him.” W&n-tsze added, “ The rest of them will 
all coutinue for several generations; and the 
family of Tsze-chen will be the last to perish. 
Though his rank be high, he has not forgotten 
to he humble. Yin [Twan] is next to him. He 
can enjoy himself without wild indulgence. 
Using [his Love of] pleasure to give rest to the 
people, and not exacting services from them to 
an excessive degree, is it not right he should 
long perpetuate his family ?” 

‘[Heang Seuh], Sung’s master of the Left, 
asked that he might be rewarded, saying, “Please 
grant me some towns for arresting the occasion 
of death.” The duke gave him sixty towns, and 
he showed the grant to Tsze-han, who Baid to 
him, “It is by their arms that Tsin and Ts“oo 
keep the small States in awe. Standing in awe, 
the high and low in them are loving and har¬ 
monious; and through this love and harmony 
they can keep their States in quiet, and thereby 
serve the great States. In this is the way of 
preservation. If they were not kept in awe, 
they would become haughty. That haughtiness 
would produce disorder; that disorder would 
lead to their extinction. This is the way of 
ruin. Heaven has produced the five elements 
•which supply men’s requirements, and the peo¬ 
ple use them all. Not one of them can be dis¬ 
pensed with;—who can do away with the in¬ 
struments of war? They have been long in re¬ 
quisition. It is by them that the lawless are 
kept in awe, and accomplished virtue is display¬ 
ed. Sagee have risen to their eminence by means 
of them; and men of confusion have been re¬ 
moved. The courses which lead to decline or 
to growth, to preservation or to ruin, of blind¬ 
ness on the one hand, of intelligence on the 
other, are all to be traced to these instruments; 
and you liave been seeking to do away with 
them:—is not your scheme a delusion? No 


offence can be greater than to lead the States 
astray by such a delusion. You have escaped 
without a great punishment, and yet yon have 
sought for reward;—with an extreme insatiable- 
nesa.” With this he cut [to pieces the document], 
and cast it away. The master of the Left on 
tliis declined the towns, [in consequence of which] 
members of his family wished to attack the 
minister of Works (Tsze-han]. Seuh, however, 
said to them, “ I was on the way to ruin, when 
he preserved me. I could not have received a 
greater service;—and are you to attack him ?” 

‘The superior man will say, “May we not 
consider [the lines (She, L vii. ode VL 2)], 

“That officer 

In the country ever holds to the right,” 

as applicable to Yoh He (Tsze-han)? and [those 
other lines, (She, IV. i. [i.] ode II.)], 

“ How shall he show his kindness ? 

We will receive [his favour],' 

as applicable to Heang Seuh I” ’ 

I nave thrown the Chuen on these two para¬ 
graphs together, because they relate to the same 
transaction, the details of which extended over 
several months, and because we cannot reconcile 
the latter par. and the narrative under it, with¬ 
out having recourse to the narrative under the 
secoud. 

From the Chuen under par. 2, we learn that 
the representatives of 14 States (Including Sung), 
came to the capital of that State, as if to be 
present at the meeting; but the text mentions 
only 9 of them as taking part in it (Not in- 
eluding Song); but we learn also from it that 
the States of Ts‘e and Ts’in were exempted 
from it because of its peculiar nature and their 
own greatness. Then from the narrative under 
par. 5, we learn that the States of Choo and 
T‘&ng were exempted because of their weakness, 
and through Ts*e and Sung taking the oppor¬ 
tunity to have them publicly declared as being 
respectively under their jurisdiction. Ts'oo 
was willing, no doubt, to accede to the appli¬ 
cation of Ts‘e and Sung, because the power of 
Tsin was thereby weakened. 

With regard to the meeting and covenants 
themselves, they mark a revolution ( ^ 4g) 

in the kingdom. Heretofore, for more than a 
hundred years, one State had straggled to 
maintain a presidency over the others;—avow¬ 
edly in the interest of the Chow king. Ts‘e 
first exercised it, and then Tsin. Nearly all the 
time Ts'oo had disputed their right and power; 
and now Tsin was obliged to agree to a presi¬ 
dency divided between it and Ts‘oo, while both 
of them acknowledged their inability to control 
the great States of Ts’in and Ts‘e. Evidently, 
the scheme of a presidential State had become 
an Impracticability. A process of disorganiza¬ 
tion must go on, till some one Power should 
become supreme. An invigoration of Chow 
was out of the question; and whether Tsin, 
Ts'oo, Ts‘in or Ts‘e was to found the dynasty 
of the future, the future only could show. 

Again, as the power of the Chow king had 
waned before the growth of the princes of the 
great States, the power of those princes was 
waning in the same way before the growing in¬ 
fluence of their ministers and great officers. It 
might be expected, as actually occurred, that 
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the great States would nearly all be broken up, 
or the Houses which now ruled them give place 
to others. 

As to Heang Seuh, with whom the scheme of 
a general pacification to be secured by this 
covenant occurred, be appears to have been a 
restless dreamer, vain and selfish withaL The 
scheme itself was, as another officer of Sung 
pronounced it, a delusion. The time had not 
come then in China to dispense with the 
arbitrament of arms, as, alas! it has not yet 
come in China, or anywhere else in the world. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—'Ning He of Wei 
assumed to himself the whole administration of 
the government, and the duke was vexed about 
it. Kung-sun Meen-yu asked leave to put He 
to death, but the duke said, “ But for Ning-tsze, 

I should not have got to my present position, 
and I gave him my word. The issue [of any 
attempt], moreover, cannot be known, and I 
should only make a bad name [for myself]. 
Stop.” The other replied, “I will kill him. 
Tour lordship need know nothing about it.” 
He then consulted with Kung-sun Woo-te and 
Kung-sun Shin, and made them attack the 
King. They were unsuccessful, and both died. 
The duke said, “ Shin was guilty of no crime; 
and [now] both he and his father have died 
through me.” In summer, Meen-yu again at¬ 
tacked the Ning, when he kilted Ning He, and 
Kuh, the administrator of the Right, and ex¬ 
posed their bodies in the court. [At that time], 
Shih Goh was about to go to take part in the 
covenant at Sung. He had received his com¬ 
mission, and was coming out of the court. He 
threw a garment over [He's] body, pillowed it 
on his thigh and wept. It occurred to him 
that be would put it in a coffin, and then 
flee into exile, but he was afraid he should not 
escape. He said also to himself that he had 
received [the State’s] commission, and so went 
on his way.’ 

Par. 4 For £|| Rung and Kuh have Bgi. 
Chuen was the Tsxe-seen of the narrati ve under 
xxvi. 1. The Chuen says;—Tszen-seen said, 
“ He who drove us out (Sun Idn-foo) has [mere¬ 
ly] left the State, and he who received us back 
(Ning He) is dead. Without the dear [and 
right application of] rewards and punishments, 
how is it possible to deter [from evil] and to 
encourage [to good] ? When the ruler has broken 
his faith, and there is no law in the State, is 
it not difficult [to carry en she government]? 
And It was really I who brought this about." 
With this he left the State to flee to Tain. The 
duke sent to stop him, but in vain. When he 
had got to the Ho, a second messenger came to 
stop him, whom he detained till he had made 
an oath [that he would not return]. He then 
took up his residence in Muh-rnun, where he 
would never sit with his face towards Wei. 
The commandant of that city advised him to 
take office [in Tsio], but he relused, saying, 
“ If 1 took office, and failed in the business of 
it, I should be an offender; if I succeeded, I 
should [seem to] show that it was for the sake 
of office that I had left Wei;—to whom could I 
make my case clear? I must not stand in the 
court of any prince.” And all his life he did 
not take office. The duke wore mourning for 
him all his life. 


‘ The duke offered Meen-yu 60 towns, but he 
refused them, saying. “ It is only a high minis¬ 
ter who has the complete number of 100 towns. 
If I would take these 60, I should in my low 
position be having She revenue of a higher one. 
The thing would be disorderly and irregular. 
I dare not hear of it. And moreover it was 
Xing-tsze’s many towns which caused his death. 
I am afraid lest death should quickly overtake 
me.” The duke pressed them upon him, when 
lie accepted the half, and became the Junior- 
tutor. The duke wished to make hint minister, 
but he declined the office, saying, “ T‘ae-shuh 
E does not vaver in his fidelity, and can help 
you in [all] great affairs. Give the appoint¬ 
ment to him.” Win-tsze accordingly was made 
minister.’ 

Par. 5. [The Chuen appends here three nar¬ 
ratives •—1st. ‘ Before Ts‘uy Ch‘oo of Ts‘e be¬ 
came a widower, be had two sons, Ch'ing and 
Keang. After his marriage with Tung-kwoh 
Keang (See on xxr. 2), she bore to him Ming, 
and also brought into his family T‘ang Woo- 
kew, her son by her former husband, who, with 
Tung-kwoh Ten, took the management of 
Ts’uy’s family. In consequence of some disease 
which he had, Ts-uy Ch’ing was degraded from 
his position [as the eldest son], and Ming ap¬ 
pointed in his place, after which he begged that 
he might be put in possession tiU his old age of 
Ts'uy. Ts'uy-tsze granted hhn that city, but 
Ten and Woo-kew would not give it to him, 
saying, “Ts'uy is the ancestral city, and must 
be in the hands of the lord of the ancestral tem¬ 
ple.” Ch'ing and Keang were enraged, and, 
having resolved to kill them, they told K'ing 
Fung, saying, “ Tou know all about our father. 
He follows [now] only Woo-kew and Yen. 
None of our uncles or cousins of the clan can 
get him to listen to a word. The state of 
things, we are greatly afraid, will be injurious 
to him, and we presume to tell you of it.” 
K’ing told them to retire for a time, while he 
considered the mRtter, which lie laid before 
Loo p'oo P'eeh. P'eeh said, '• He showed him¬ 
self the enemy of his ruler, and Heaven perhaps 
is now going to abandon him; but why should 
you feel any distress at disorder in his House? 
The thinner Ts'uy is, the thicker grows K'ing.” 

When the sons of Ts'uy came to K'ing Fung 
another day, he said to them, “If it be profita¬ 
ble for your father, you can remove the two 
men : and if you get into difficulties, I will assist 
you.” In the 9th mouth, on King-shin, Ts'uy 
Ch'ing and Ts'uy Keang killed Tung Kwoh Yea 
and T'ang Woo-kew, while they were at the court 
of Ta'uy-taze. In a rage he issued from the gate, 
but his people were all scattered. He sought 
for men to get his carriage in readiness, but it 
could not be done. [At last] he got a groom to 
yoke a carriage for mm, and with a eunuch to 
drive him, he went forth, saying to himself, "It 
will be fortunate for the Ts'uy family, if only I 
perish.” He then drove to see K'ing Fung, who 
said, “The Ts'uy and the K'ing are one. Who 
dared to act thus? Allow me w punish them for 
you.” He then sent Loo-p'oo P'eeh with a body 
of men-at-arms to attack the palace of Ts'uy. 
It was held, however, by men behind the para¬ 
pets, who made a successful resistance, till the 
people were sent to assist the assaulters. P'eeh 
then extinguished the Houso of Ts'uy, killed 
Ch'ing and Keang, and carried off all in the 
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house, the wife of Ta'uy-tsze having strangled 
herself. This done, he returned with a report 
to that officer, and then drove him back to 
his palace, where he found that he had nothing 
to come to, and strangled himself. Ts'uy Ming 
laid him at night in his fathers’ grave;—and on 
Sin-sze he fled himself to Loo. K‘ing Fung 
took the administration of the State.’ 

2d. ‘ Wei P*e of Ts'oo went to Tsin to con¬ 
firm the covenant, when the marquis entertained 
him. As he was leaving the feast, he sang the 
Ke tsuy (She, HI. ii. odelH.). Shtth-heang said, 
“ Right, is it that this Wei should perpetuate 
his family in Ts‘oo. Charged with his ruler’s 
commission, he is not unmindful to show his in¬ 
telligence. Tsze-tang will yet have the govern¬ 
ment of his State. Active and intelligent in 
serving his ruler, and thereby able to nourish 
the people, to whom should the government go 
but to him ?“ ’ 


3rd. * When Shin Seen-yu came a fugitive to 
Loo, in consequence of the troubles occasioned 
by Ta*uy Ch'oo (See the Chuen on xxv. 2), he 
hired a house for himself and servants in the 
suburbs, and there mourned for duke Chwang. 
This winter, an officer from Ts'oo came to in¬ 
vite him to that State. He went there accord¬ 
ingly, and became director of the Left.’] 

Par. 6. This eclipse took place on the 7th 
Oct. B.c. 545, and was visible in Loo in the morn¬ 
ing ; but that was the 12th cycle day of the text. 
The Chuen is correct, therefore, in assigning 
the eclipse to the 11th month; but Tso-she is in 
error when he goes on to say, “This was really 
the 9th month, through the error of the officers 
of the calendar. They had now omitted two 
intercalations.” For the grounds which hare 
been attempted to be made out for this remark, 
see on the 1st par. of next year. 
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XXVIII. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-eighth year, in spring, there 
was no ice. 

2 In summer, Shih Goh of Wei fled from that State to 
Tsin. 
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3 The viscount of Choo came to the court of Loo. 

4 In autumn, there was a grand sacrifice for rain. 

5 Chung-sun Keeh went to Tsin. 

6 In winter K'ing Fung of Ts‘e came a fugitive to Loo. 

7 In the eleventh month, the duke went to Ts‘oo. 

8 In the twelfth month, the king [by] Heaven’s [grace] 

died. 

9 On Yih-we, Ch'aou, viscount of Ts‘oo, died. 


Par. I. This would seem to be an extraordi¬ 
nary phenomenon, according to the genera] 
rule for such entries in the text; but if interca¬ 
lations had been omitted, so that the calendar 
was at least two months in advance of the pro¬ 
per time, then the first month of the Chow year 
began at this time really in our October or per¬ 
haps September, when the absence of ice was 
quite natural. Hence to bring things right, and 
make the phenomenon extraordinary and omin¬ 
ous, Too Yu introduces in his scheme of the 
calendar two intercalary- months, one immediate¬ 
ly after the other at the end of the previous 
year! The Chnen here says:—‘There being 
no ice this spring. Tsxe Shin said, This year 
there will be famine, it it to be feared, in Sung 
and ChSng. The year [-star] (Jupiter) [ought 
to be] in Sing-lie (Sngitiarius-Capricorn), and 
it has licentiously advanced into Heuen-heaou 
(Capricorn-Aquarius). Hence this ominous 
character of the season, theyta not being able to 
overcome the gam/. The Snake ia mounted on I 
the Dragon which contains the stars of Sung and 
Ch-ing. Those States will have famine. The 
middle star in llouen-hcsou is Heu. But Heaon 
denotes consumption and waste. The land 
empty, and the people with their resource# con¬ 
sumed:—what can this mean but famine?”’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘ In summer, the 
marquises of Ts‘e, Chin, and Ts‘ae, the earls of 
north Yen and Ke, the viscounts of Hoo and 
Shin, and the northern Teih, went to appear at 
the court of Tain,—in accordance with the 
covenant of Sung. When the marquis of Ts-e 
was about to go, King Fung said, “We took 
no part in the covenant. What have you to do 
with Tsin?” Chin Win-tsze said to him, 
*- Business first and then gifts, is the rule. A 
small State, in serving a great one, before it 
has discharged the business [which is required], 
should first comply with its request [to go to it], 
in accordance with its wishes;—this [also] is 
tiic rule. Although we took no part in the cove¬ 
nant, dare we revolt from Tsin? Let us not 
forget the covenant of Ch‘ung-k‘cw (xxv. 6). 
Do you advise the marquis to go.”’] 

Par. 2. See the narrative under par- 3 of last 
year for the conduct of Shib Goh after the death 
of Ning He. 

The Chuen here says:—‘The people of Wei 
were punishing the partizans of the Ning, and 
Shih Goh fled in consequence to Tsin. In Wei 
they appointed his nephew, Foo. to take charge 
of the sacrifices of the Shih family;—which was 
according to rule.’ 

Par. 3. Tso-ahe says that this appearance of 
duke Taou of Choo at the court of Loo was 
‘the usual affair;’meaning that it was not in 
consequence of the covenant of Sung, but a 


discharge of the usual duty which Choo owed 
to that State. 

Par. 4. “ This,” says Tso-ahe, “ was because 
of drought.” 

[The Chuen appends here:— 1 When the mar¬ 
quis of Ts'ae was returning from Tsin (See the 
narrative after par. 1), he entered the capital of 
Ch'ing, where the earl entertained him, and he 
behaved disrespectfully. Tsze-ch'an said, “The 
marquis of Ts‘ae will not escape an evil death. 
When he was passing this (On his way to Tsin), 
our ruler sent Tsze-chen to go and compliment 
him outside the east gate, and then he carried 
himself arrogantly. I thought that he might 
still change his way; but now, when being 
feasted thus on his return, he is so remiss, such, 
it appears, ia his nature. Ruler over a small 
State, and in his service of a great one thus so 
remiss and arrogant as to show that such is his 
nature, shall he die a natural death ? If he do 
not escape an evil end, it will be sure to come 
from his son. He has played the ruler in a 
lustful and unfatherly way (He had debauched 
his son's wife), and I have heard that such per¬ 
sons always meet with calamity at the hand of 
their song.’ 

Par. 5. Tso-she says:—‘Mftng Heaon-pih 
[now] went to Tsin to inform that court, that, 
in accordance with the covenant of Sung, [the 
dukel was going to T»‘oo.’ 

[We have here two narratives:—1st “When 
the marquis of Ts‘ae went to Tsin, the earl of 
Ch-ing sent Yew Keih to Ts‘oo. When he had got 
to the Han, the people of Ts‘oo sent him back, 
saying, “According to the covenant of Song, 
yonr ruler ought to come in person; but here are 
you come. Our ruler says to you, ‘Please re¬ 
turn for the present. I will send a courier with 
all speed to ask Tsin, and then lay the matter be¬ 
fore you.’ ” Tsze-t'ae-shuh (Yew Keih) replied, 
“ In the covenant of Sung, your lordship’s com¬ 
mands were for the benefit of the small States, 
and you also ordered us to seek the repose and 
stability of our altars, and the protection and 
comfort of our people, and thus by the observ¬ 
ance of all proper rules we might enjoy the 
blessing of Heaven. These were your lordship’s 
orders, and in accordance with "them was the 
hope of our small State. On this account my 
ruler sent me with skins and silks, in considera¬ 
tion of the difficulties of the year (A famine), 
on a [merely] friendly visit to your ministers. 
But now I have their commands, saying, ‘What 
have yon to do with governmental matters? 
You must send your ruler. Let him leave his 
charge in his own State, travel over the hills 
and cross the streams, encounter the hoar-frost 
and the dew ’ Tliis [only] will satisfy your 
lordship. The hope of our small State is in you, 
and we dare not but listen to your commands. 
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though they are not in the engagements of the 
covenant, and will reflect on your lordship's 
virtue, and be disadvantageous to your minis¬ 
ters. This our small State was afraid of; but 
since it is not so, what labour is there from 
which we will shrink ?” Tsze-t‘ae-shuh then 
returned and gave a report of his commission, 
saying to Tsze-chen, “The viscount of Ts'oo 
will [soon] die. Instead of cultivating his gov¬ 
ernment and virtue, lie is blindly eager to 
commaud the States, and so gratify his ambition. 
If he wished to continue long, would it be 
possible for him to do so ? The thing is con¬ 
tained in the Chow Yih. When th e dia gram 
Fuh (^||, ==) becomes E (J0|, =p), we 
have, in reference to it, the words, ‘ Deceived as 
to returnevil,’ which we may well apply to the 
viscount of Ts*oo. Wishing after all to obtain 
what he desired, and abandoning what was 
essential to that, there is no place to return to:— 
this is what is taught in those words, ‘ Deceived 
as to return.’ Is it possible evil should not come? 
Let our ruler go. He will accompany the [vis¬ 
count’s] funeral, and come back,—thus satisfy¬ 
ing the wish of Ts‘oo. It will not be ten years 
before Ts ‘00 is not able to think about the 
States, and we shall then seek the repose of our 
people.” P‘e Tsaou said, “At this time the 
king of Chow and the viscount of Ts‘oo will 
both die. The year-star has left its proper 
place, and is sojourning in its place for next 
year, to the injury of the tail of neaou. Both 
Chow and Ta’oo muy well hate this.”’ 

2d. 1 In the 9th month. Yew Keih of Ch‘ing 

went to Tain, to inform that court, that the earl 
was going to the court of Ts ‘00 in compliant* 
with the covenant of Sung. Tsze-ch‘an attend¬ 
ed the earl to Ta 00 , and [when they approached 
the capital of that State], he caused a booth to 
be erected [for the earl], without rearing any 
high structure. The servants of the mission 
said, “Anciently, when our great officers at¬ 
tended their rulers to any other State, they 
sdways reared a high structure; and from that 
time till now the practice has been followed. Is 
it not improper in you now to make this booth 
upon the grass ?” Tsze-ch‘an told them, “ When 
a great State goes to a small one, it rears a high 
structure. When a small State goes to a great 
one, it should only construct a booth. I have heard 
this:—When a great State visits a small one, it 
should do five good things;—be indulgent to its 
offences, pardon its errorsand failures, relieve its 
calamities, reward it for its virtuous laws, and 
teach it where it is deficient. There is thus no 
pressure on the small State. It cherishes [the 
great] State’s virtue and submits to it, fondly as 
one goes home. On this account a high struc¬ 
ture is reared, to display the merit [of the great 
State], and to make it known to posterity, that 
they may not be idle In the cultivation of virtue. 
When a small State goes to a great one, it has 
five bad things to do. It must explain its tres¬ 
passes, beg' [forgiveness] for its deficiencies, 
perforin its governmental services, contribute its 
proper dues, and attend to its seasonal com¬ 
mands. And not [only so}:—it lias to double its 
various offerings, to felicitate [the great State] 
on its happiness, and show its condolence with 
it in its misfortunes. Now all these things are 
the sad fate of a small State. Why should it 
rear a high structure to display its sad fate? 


It is enough for it to do that which tells its 
posterity not to display their sad fate.”] 

Par. 6. The Chuen say s:—‘ K‘ing Fung of Ts*e 
was fond of hunting and drinking. He gave over 
the government to [his son] K‘ing Shay, and 
then removed with his harem and valuables to the 
house of Loo-p‘oo P‘eeh, with whom he drank, 
while they exchanged wives at the same time. 
For several days together, [the great officers] 
would have to go there, as he held his court in 
it. He gave orders that all the exiles who were 
held to be traitors should be restored on their 
application to him; and in this way he brought 
back Loo-p*oo Kwei, who became minister to 
Tsze-che (Fung’s son Shay), and became such a 
favourite, that Shay gave him bis own daughter 
to wife. Some of Shay’s officers spoke to 
Kwei about this, saying, “Husband and wife 
should be of different surnames; how is it that 
you have not avoided taking a wife descended 
from the same ancestor as yourself?” He re¬ 
plied, “ [Another representative of] that ancestor 
(Meaning Shay) would not avoid me; how 
should I alone have avoided the thing? I 
am as if you break off from the whole ode one 
stanza of it, tnd sing it. I have taken what I 
desired to get; how should I have recognized 
the [common] ancestry ? ” 

4 Kwei spoke [to Shay] about Wang Ho, and 
procured his return, who became a favourite as 
well as himself. Shay made them keep—one be¬ 
fore and the other behind him, carrying spears 
as-if guarding his bed. 

4 Every day two fowls were provided for the 
public meal at the palace, [under the superin¬ 
tendence of K‘ing Fung], The cook one day 
stealthily changed them for ducks, and the 
servants who knew it took away the flesh, and 
served [the bones up] with the broth. Tsze-ya 
and Tsze-we were enraged [at the stinginess 
and insult]; and when K*ing Fung reported that 
they were so to Loo-p‘oo P‘eeh, the latter said, 
“They are like beasts;—I will sleep upon their 
skins.” He then made Seib Kwei-foo tell Gan 
Ping-chung about the matter. P‘ing-cliung 
said, " My numbers are not sufficient to be em¬ 
ployed [on such a service] (Against Tsze-ya and 
Tsze-we), nor have I wisdom to help in such a 
plfn; but I will not dare to speak a word about 
it. But there should be a covenant.” Tsze- 
kea (Seih Kwei-foo) replied “Your words are 
enough. What is the use of a covenant?” He 
then spoke to Pih-kwoh Tsxe-keu whose answer 
was “ Every one is able in some way to serve 
his ruler, but this is not in the range of my 
ability.” 

4 Cb‘in W&n-tsze said to [his son] Hwan-taze, 
44 The overthrow [of the K‘mg] is approaching. 
What shall we get [out of their property] ? ” 
“The hundred carriages of wood that are in 
the Chwang [street j;” was the answer; and the 
father rejoined, “You can maintain a careful 
guard over yourself.” Loo-p-oo Kwei and Wang 
Ho consulted the tortoise-shell about attacking 
the K*ing, snd showed Tsze-che the indication 
which they had got, saying, “A man was con¬ 
sulting the tortoise-shell about attacking his 
enemy, and we venture to present to you the 
indication.” Tsze-che observed, “He will be 
successful. I see the blood.” 

‘In winter, in the 10th month, KHng Fung 
went to Lae to hunt, Ch‘in Woo-yu being 
in attendance upon him. On Ping-shin, [Chiu’s 
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father] Wan-tsze sent to call him home- He 
asked leave from Fung to return, saying that 
his mother was very ill. Fung consulted the 
tortoise-shell, and showed him the indication, 
saying, “She is dead.” [Woo-yu] took the shell 
in his hand, and wept. He was then sent back, 
and when K‘ing 'l'sze heard of it, he said, “The 
calamity is about to commence;” and then urged 
Tsze-kea (Fung’s designation) to return immedi¬ 
ately. “ The calamity ” said he, “will be sure to 
happen at the autumnal sacrifice. An immediate 
return may still prevent it.” It was in vain, 
and Fung manifested no regret or change of 
purpose, which made Tsze-seih (K‘ing Tsze) 
say, “Wemust fly. We shall be fortunate if 
we reach Woo or Yueh.” [In the meantime], 
Chfln Woo-yu [was on his way back], and when¬ 
ever he crossed a stream, he scuttled the boat, 
and destroyed the bridge. 

‘Loo-p‘oo Keang(K‘ing Shay’s daughter) said 
to her husband, “ You have some business in 
hand; and if you do not tell me what it is, it 
will not succeed.” Kwei then told her, when she 
said, “My father is self-willed. Ii some one do 
not ask him to stay as home, he will not come 
out. Let me go and ask him.” “ Very well,” 
replied Kwei. 

‘In the 11th month, on Yih-hae, waa the 
autumnal sacrifice in the temple of T*ae Kung, 
under the superintendence of K‘ing Shay. Loo- 
p‘oo Keang went and told him [of what was 
intended], and begged him to stay at home, bat 
he would not listen to her, saying, “ Who will 
dure [to make an attempt on me]?” and with 
this he went to the temple. Ma Ying was the 
personator of the dead, and K‘ing Heeh had 
offered the first cup. Leo-p“oo Kwei and Wang 
Ho were in attendance with their spears, and 
the men at arms of the King surrounded the 
palace. The grooms of the Chin and Paou 
families began to get up a play, and the horses of 
some of the King got frightened, on which [many 
of] the men at arms threw off their buffcoats, and 
secured them. They then fell drinking, and [were 
drawn off to] see the players to [the street of] 
Yu-le, the followers of the Lwan, the Kaou, the 
Chin, and the Paou mixing themselves among 
them. [At this point], Tsze-we struck one of the 
leaves of the door with a mallet, when Kwei 
stabbed l'sze-che from behind, and Wang Ho 
struck him with his spear. The blow cut off 
hi* left arm, but still he got hold [with the 
other] of a pillar of the temple, and shook it so 
that the rafters quivered. Then he hurled a 
stand and a vase, killed a man [with each of 
ttiem], and died himself. [The conspirators] then 
killed King Shing (Heeh) aud Ma Ying. The 
duke was frightened, but Paou Kwoh said to 
him, “ We are oil acting in your interest.” Chin 
Seu-woo took the duke away, when he threw off 
his robes, and *ent to the inner palace. 

‘ King Fung, on his way back from Lae, was 
met by parties who told him of the rising. On 
Ting-hae he attacked the western gate unsuccess¬ 
fully, after which he turned to the northern, 
which he took, and entered, proceeding to attack 
the inner palace. Unsuccessful there, he with¬ 
drew, aud arranged his forces in the Yoh [street]. 
There he challenged his enemies to battle, but 
they would not meet him. He then came to Loo a 
fugitive, and presented a chariot to Ke Woo-tsze, 
so beautiful and polished that men could see 
themselves in it. When Chen Chwang-shuh 


saw it, lie said, “When the carriage is highly 
polished, its owner is sure to come to distress. 
It was right he should come tooxile.” Shuh-sun 
Muh-tsze gave Fung an entertainment, at which 
he scattered the sacrificial thank-offerings about. 
Muh-tsze wasdispleased, and madethe musicians 
sing for him the Maon cli’e (a lost ode), but be 
did not perceive the ineaniug. 

‘By-and-by the people of Ts‘e sent to re¬ 
proach [Loo for sheltering him], on which he 
tied to Woo, where Kow-yu gave him [the city 
of] Choo-fang. There he collected the mem¬ 
bers of his clan and settled them, becoming 
richer than he had been before. Tsze-fuh Hwuy- 
pih said to Shuh-sun, “Heaven would seem to 
enrich bad men. K‘ing Fung is rich again.” 
Muh-tsze replied, “Riches may be called the 
reward of good men, and the ruin of bad men. 
Heaven will bring him to ruin. He will be 
destroyed utterly with all that are his.’ 

[Appended here, we have two narratives:— 

1st. * On Kwei-sze, the king [by] Heaven’s 
[grace] died. No word was yet sent of the 
event, and therefore no record was made of it. 
This was according to rule.’ See below on the 
last par. 

2d. ‘In the disorder occasioned by Ts‘uy- 
tsze, all duke [Chwang’s] sons had disappeared. 
Ts‘oo had gone to Loo; Shuh-sun Seucn to Yen, 
and Kea to the hill of Kow-tow. Now that 
K'ing Fung was driven into exile, they were all 
recalled, the furniture which they required 
supplied, and their cities restored to them. 
The duke conferred P‘ei-teen on Gan-tsze, in 
whose circuit there were 60 towns; but he would 
not receive it. Tsze-we said to him, “ Riches 
are what men desire; how is it that you alone 
do not desire them ?” He replied, “ The towns 
of the K‘ing were enow to excite men’s desires, 
and hence be is now in exile. My cities are not 
enow to do that; but if 1 were to receive P*ei- 
leen, they would be so, and the day of my exile 
would not be distant. Abroad, I should not 
have one town to preside over. My not receiv¬ 
ing P‘ei-teen is not because I hate riches, but 
because I am afraid of losing my riches. More¬ 
over, riches should be like pieces of doth or silk, 
which are made up in lengths of a definite 
measurement, which cannot be altered. When 
the people have the means of sustentation 
abundant and conveniences of life, there must be 
the rectification of virtue (See the Shoo, II. ii. 7) 
to act as a limit or border to them. Let them 
not become abandoned and insolent, and you 
have what may be called a protecting bonier to 
their advantages. If those go beyond that, ruin 
will ensue. My not coveting to have more than 
I have is what is called the protecting limit.’’ 
The duke gave Pih-kwoh Tso 60 towns, and 
he received them. He gave [many] to Tsze-ya, 
but he only accepted a few. He gave the same 
to Tsze-we, and he accepted them, but after¬ 
wards returned some. The duke considered the 
conduct [of these two] a proof of their fidelity, 
and showed them favour. 

‘He liberated Loo-p‘oo P'eeh and [banished 
him] to the northern borders. He sought for 
the body of Ts uy Ch‘oo, intending to take the 
head off, but could not find it When Shuh-sun 
Muh-tsze heard of this he said, “They are sure 
to find it. King Woo had ten capable minis¬ 
ters ; and did not Ts‘uy Ch‘oo have as many 
servants? Less than ten would not have been 
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enow to bury him.” By-and-by one of Ts'uy’s 
servants said, “ Give me bis pah which took the 
two arms to hold it, and I will give up his 
cotBn.” Thus they found [the bodyj. In the 
12th month, on Yili-liae, the 1st day of the 
moon, the people of Ts‘e removed duke Chwang 
from his grave, and put him in proper grave- 
clothes into a new coffin in the grand chamber, 
and in the [old] coffin they exposed Ts*uy 
ChWs body in the market place. The people 
could all still recognize it, and said, “This is 
Ts'uy-tsze.'] 

Parr.7,9. TheChuensays:—‘Inconsequence 
of the covenant of Sung, the duke, and the duke 
of Sung, the marquis of Ch*in, the earl of Ch‘ing, 
and the baron of Heu, went to Ts'oo. When 
the duke passed by [the capital of] ChHng, the 
earl was not in it, [but had already gone]. Pih- 
y€w, however, came out on a complimentary 
visit to the banks of the Hwang, and was not 
respectful. Muh-shuh said, “If Pih-yew be 
not dealt with as an offender by Ch'ing, he 
will do that State great injury. Respectfulness 
is an essential thing for the people. If a man 
caat it away, how ahall he keep [the family] he 
has received from his ancestors ? It the people 
of Ch'ing do not punish him, they are sure to 
suffer through him. The duckweed and pond- 
weed, gathered by the banka of shallows and 
marshes and about standing pools, placed in the 
ancestral temple, and superintended by theyoung 
and elegant ladies, [are accepted] because of the 
reverence [in the thing] (See the She, I. ii ode 
”•)• When the duke had reached the Han, king 
K‘ang of Ts‘oo was dead, and he wished to re¬ 
turn. Shuh-chung Ch‘aou-pih said, “We are 
going for the sake of the State of Ts*oo, and 


not on account of one man.” Tsze-fuh Hwuy- 
pih said, “The superior man is solicitous about 
what is remote; smaller men act from the im¬ 
pression of what is near. Who has leisure to 
attend to the future, without considering the 
fpresent] hanger and cold ? Let us return for 
the present.” Shuh-sun Muh-tsae said, “ Stiuh- 
chung is to be entirely followed. Tsze-fnh’a 
opinion is that of one commencing his learning.” 
Yung Ching-pih [also] said, “ He who considers 
the remote is the faithful counsellor.” On this 
the duke went on. 

* Heang-seuh said, “[Our journey was] on ac¬ 
count of the one man, and Dot on account of 
Ts'oo, Who can think of Ts‘oo, and not think 
of the [present] hunger and cold ? Let us re¬ 
turn for Ae present and rest our people. When 
they have settled the question of a new ruler, 
we can make the necessary preparations.” On 
this the duke of Sung returned/ 

Par. 8. The king really died on Kwei-aze, 
21 days before Keah-yin;—aec. to the 1st nar¬ 
rative after p. 6. Tso-shesays:—‘An officer from 
the court came to announce the king’s death. 
Being asked the day of it, he said it was Keah- 
yin; and so it was recorded, to show the fault 
[of the late announcement] (?).’ 

If Keah-yin was in the 12th month, Yih-we 
when the viscount of Ts'oo died, separated from 
Keah-yin by 41 days could not be in it. Thia 
is held to prove that there was an intercalary 
month at the end of this year, to which Yih-we 
belonged. 

[There is appended here:—‘KWh Keen of 
Ts'oo died, and Chaou W&n-taze wore mourn¬ 
ing for him according to the rule for those who 
had covenanted together;—which waa right.’] 


Twenty-ninth year. 
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In his twenty-ninth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the duke was in Ts‘oo. 

In summer, in the fifth month, the duke arrived from 
Ts‘oo. 

On King-woo, K £ an, marquis of Wei, died. 

A gate-keeper murdered Yu-chae, viscount of Woo. 

Chung-sun Keeh joined Seun Ying of Tsin, Kaou 
Che of Ts‘e, Hwa Ting of Sung, She-shuh E of Wei, 
Kung-sun Twari of Cn‘ing, and officers of Ts‘aou, 
Keu, T‘&ng, Seeh, and little Choo, in walling [the 
capital of] Ke. 

The marquis of Tsin sent Sze Yang to Loo on a friendly 
mission. 

The viscount of Ke came and made a covenant. 

The viscount of Woo sent Chah to Loo on a friendly 
mission. 

In autumn, in the ninth month, there was the burial 
of duke Heen of Wei. 

Kaou Che of Ts‘e fled from that State to north Yen. 

In winter, Ohung-sun Keeh went to Tsin. 


Par. 1. Tso-she says this notice is intended 
to explain how the duke did not welcome in 
the new year hy repairing to the shrines in the 
ancestral temple on the first day of it. But 
there is probably more significance in it. Both 
duke SSang and duke CliHng had been absent 
from Loo at the time of the new year on 
▼isits to Tsin ; but the. classic contains no par. 
like this in reference to those years. To be 
obliged to go to Ts‘oo was an indignity to die 
marquis of Loo; while there, he was obliged to 
submit to peculiar indignities; and during hU 
absence Ke Woo-lsze had encroached U[>on his 
authority in the government of the State, so 
that lie was even afraid to enter his capital on 


his return. All these things are hidden under 
the apparently innocent words of the text, in 
which many have traced the styUt of the sage 
himself. The Clmen says‘ The people of Ts*oo 
required ttie duke to bring grave-clothes with 
his own hand [for king K‘ang]. He was troubled 
about it, but Muh-shuh said to him, “Have all 
about the coffin sprinkled, and then take the 
grave-clothes there. They will be but so much 
cloth or silk set forth [at court].” Accordingly 
a sorcerer was employed, who first executed the 
sprinkling with a branch of a peach tree and 
some reeds. The people of Ts’oo did not pre¬ 
vent him, but they afterwards regretted it-’ 
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[We have here two notices about the burials 
of the prince* of Ts‘e and Ts‘oo:— 

1st. ‘In the 2d month, on Kwei-maou, the 
people of Ts‘e buried duke Chwang in the north¬ 
ern suburbs. 

2d. ‘In snmmer, in the 4th month, at the 
burial of king K'ang of Ts‘oo, the duke, with 
the marquis of Chin, the earl of Ch‘ing, and 
the baron of Hen, all accompanied it to the 
outside of the western gate, and the great 
officers of the States went to the grave. Keah- 
gaou (See at the end of the 1st year of duke 
Ch‘aou) then took the vacant seat, and king 
[Kttng’s] son Wei became chief minister. Taze- 
yu, the intemuncius of Ch‘ing, said, ‘•This 
may be called incongruous. [Wei] will take 
the [king’s] place, and flourish in his room. 
Beneath the pine and the cypress the grass does 
not flourish]. 

Par. 2. The duke arrived from Ts‘oo, but it 
was with some hesitancy that he ventured to 
enter his own State again. 

The Chuen says:—“ When the duke on his 
return had got [to the barrier-wall of Ts'oo], Ke- 
Woo-tsze had taken Peen, [and appropriated it 
to himself]. He sent, however, Kung-yay to 
[meet the duke, and] inquire after his welfare, 
sending a messenger after him, who overtook 
him, with a sealed letter [for the duke], in 
which it was said, “The officer in charge of 
Peen was intending to revolt. I led my follow¬ 
ers to punish him, and have got the place. I 
venture to inform you of it.” Kong-yay dis¬ 
charged his commission and withdrew; and 
when [the duke] came to his resting place, he 
learned that Ke Woo-tsze had taken Peen. 
“He wished to get it,” said the duke, “and 
pretends that it was revolting. This makes rae 
led that I am treated very distantly.” He then 
asked Kung-yay whether it would be safe for 
him to enter [the State]. “ The State,” replied 
Kung-yay, “is your lordship’s; who will dare 
to resist you?” On which the duke gave him 
the cap and robes [of a minister]. That officer 
firmly declined them, and only received them 
after he was hard pressed to do so. The duke 
wished not to enter the Slate, till Yung C'n'ing- 
pih sang to him the Slab we (She, I. iii. ode 
XI.), after which he took his way back to the 
capital. He arrived from Ts‘oo in the 5th 
month, and Kung-yay resigned the city which 
he held from Ke Woo-tsze, and never afterwards 
entered hit house, saying that he would not be 
in the employment of such a deceiver of his ruler. 
If Ke-suu went to see him, he would speak of 
his business as in former dny*. If be did not 
go to see him, he never spoke of the affairs of 
the family. When he waa ill, he assembled his 
servants, and said to them, “When I am dead, 
be sure and not put me in my coffin with my 
ministerial cap and robes. They were not a 
reward of virtue. And do not let the Ke bury 
me."* 

Par. 3. fOie Chuen appends here:—‘ At the 
burial of king Ling, the highest ministers of 
Ch'ing being [otherwise] occupied, Tsze-clien ! 
proposed that Yin Twan should go [to the ! 
capital], Pih-ySw objected on the ground that 
Twan was too young; but Tsze-chen said, “Is 
it not better that a young man should go than 
that no one at all should go ? The ode (She, 
II. i. ode II. 2) says. 


‘The king’s business was not to be slackly 
performed; 

I had no leisure to kneel or to sit.* 

East, west, south and north, who dares to dwell 
at ease? We steadily serve Tsin and Ts'oo, in 
order to protect the royal House. The king’s 
business must not be undischarged, but there it 
no regular rule as to the person.” Accordingly, 
he sent Yin Twan to Chow.’] 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘The people of 
Woo, in an invasion of Yueh, took a prisoner, 
whom they made a door-keeper (/.e., after cut¬ 
ting off his feet), and then appointed him to the 
charge of the [viscount’sj boat. The viscount, 
Yu-chae. was inspecting the boat [on one occa¬ 
sion], when the door-keeper murdered him with 
a knife.” 

There is no doubt as to the meaning of ff^jj; 
but how the murder should be the act of a 
‘ door-keeper* seems to need some explanation. 
Both Kung-yang and Kuh-leang say that the 
person in question was WA ‘mutilated,’and 
Kuh-leang farther says the mutilation consisted 
in his being a eunuch (^Sp). But we need not 
suppose this. Persons mutilated in their feet 
were in those times often employed as gate¬ 
keepers; and officers were so punished, and then 
that occupation was given to them. This most be 
the meaning, I think, of the 
she, and we can understand how the man should 
revenge himself by the murder of the viscount. 

[We have here the following narrative:— 
4 Tsxe-cheo of Ch'ing died, and [his son], Tsse- 
p‘e, succeeded to his place. At this time the 
State was suffering from famine, and as the 
wheat crop was not yet ripe, the people were 
very badly off. Tsze-p*e then, [as if] by his 
father’s command, presented each family with a 
chung of millet, thereby winning the attachment 
of the people; and in consequence of this the 
government of the State regularly continued in 
the hands of the Han family, its chiefs being 
the highest minister. 

‘When Tsze-han, minister of Works in Sung, 
heard what Tsze-p‘e had done, he said, “As we 
are neighbours to [the State where such] good 
[is done], our people will expect the same from 
us.” Sung was also suffering lrom famine, and 
he begged duke P'ing to lend [to the people] 
out of his public stores of grain, and made the 
great officers all lend in the same way. He 
himself kept no record of what lie lent, [saying 
that he did it] for the great officers who had 
none. The consequence was that none in Sung 
suffered from want. Shuh-heang heard of it 
and said, “Many families will perish before 
the Han of Ching, and the Yoh of Sung. They 
two are likely to have the chief sway in their 
States. The people will be attached to them. 
But in giving, and not considering it an act of 
virtue, the Yob has the advantage. His descend¬ 
ants will rise ami fall along with Sung.” ’] 

Par. 5. Por -jj_^ ^ Kung-yang has 

; and both he and Kuh-leang have 

A after Is A- The Chuen says:— 
‘The mother of duke P‘ing of Tsin was a 
daughter of the House of Ke, in consequence of 
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which he took the management of that State. 
In the 6th month, Che Taou-tsze (Seun Ying) 
assembled the great officers of the States to 
fortify its capital. Ming Heaou-pih (Chnng-sun 
Keeh) was among them; and from Ch‘ing Tsze- 
t‘ae-shuh and Pih-shih (Kung-sun Twan) went. 
The former of these visited T‘ae-shuh WSn-tsze 
(T‘ae-shuh of Wei), and spoke with him [about 
the undertaking], “Very great” said W&n-tsze, 
“ is this walling of Ke.” Tsze-t‘ae-shuh said, 
“ How is it that Tain has no thought about the 
wants of the States that are connected with the 
house of Chow, and sets itself to protect this 
branch of Hea? We can well know front it how 
Tsin has abandoned all us Ke (States of the 
or Chow surname). But if it bandon them, 
who will remain attached to it? I have beard 
that to abandon one's own, and seek to strangers, 
is a proof of estrangement from virtue. The 
ode (She, II. iv. ode VIII. 12) says, 

‘They assemble their neighbours. 

And their kinsfolk are full of their praise.’ 

As Tsin does not play a neighbour’s part, who 
will praise it?” 

* Kaou Tsze-yung (Kaou Che) of Ts‘e and the 
minister of Instruction of Sung (Hwa Ting), 
visited Che Pih (Seun Ying), when Joo Ts‘e was 
master of the ceremonies. When the guests were 
gone, the marshal How (Joo Ts‘e) said to Che 
Pih, “Neither of those gentlemen will escape an 
evil end. Tsze-yung is self-sufficient, and the 
minister of Instruction is extravagant. They 
are both men who will ruin their families." Che 
Pih said, “ [As between them], how will it be?” 
The reply was, “ Self-sufficiency brings its fate 
on more rapidly. Extravagance comes to ruin 
along with [the exhaustion of] its means; but 
other men deal ruin to self-sufficiency. In this 
case it will [soon] come.” ’ 

It was certainly ill-advised in the marquis of 
Tsin to call out the States to an undertaking 
like the walling of Ke. The partiality displayed 
in it did much to shake the supremacy which 
Tsin had maintained so long. Loo, and other 
States probably as well, were made to restore 
to Ke lands which they had taken from it. 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘The visit of Fan 
Heeu-tsze (Sze Yang) was in acknowledgment 
of the walling of Ke The duke entertained 
him, when Chen Chwang-pih held the silks 

& presented to him], and three pairs of archers 
■splayed their skill. The duke's own officers, 
however, were not sufficient to supply that 
number, and it was necessary to get some from 
one of the clans. That supplied Chen Hea and 
Chen Yuh-foo, who formed one pair. Of the 
duke’s officers, Kung-wuo Shaon-pih-chung and 
Yen Chwang-shuh formed a pair, and the other 
consisted of Ts&ng Koo-foo and Tang Shuh.’ 

Par. 7. The marquis sent the marshal Joo 
Shuh-how to Loo to manage the matter about 
the lands of Ke, when we did not restore all 
[that we had taken]. Taou, the marquis’s mo¬ 
ther, was indignant, and said that Ts‘e (Shuh- 
how) had taken bribes, and that if their former 
rulers could know it, they would not approve 
of his doing so. The marquis told this to 
Shuli-how, who replied, “The princes of Yu, 
Kwoh, Tseaou, Hwah, Hoh, Yang, Han, and 

Wei were Kes ( 465 ), and Tain's greatness is 
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owing to [its absorption of] them. If it had 
not encroached on the small States, where 
should it have found territory to take ? Since 
the times of Woo and Been, we have annexed 
many of them; and who can call us to account 
for the encroachments? Ke is a remnant of 
[the House of] Hea, and has assimilated to the 
wild tribes of the east. [The princes of] Loo are 
the descendants of the duke of Chow, and are 
in most friendly relations with Tsin; if we 
should confer all Ke on Loo, we should not be 
doing anything strange, so that there is nothing 
to make to do about [in the present matter]. 
In its relations with Tsin, Loo contributes its 
dues without fail; its valuable curiosities are 
always arriving; its princes, ministers, and 
great officers come, one after another, to our 
court. Our historiographers do not cease re¬ 
cording ; our treasury is not left empty a mouth. 
Let such a state of things alone. Why should 
we make Loo thin in order to fatten Ke ? If, 
moreover, our former rulers could know of the 
case, would they not be angry with the lady, 
rather than find occasion to reprove me ?” 

‘ Duke Win of Ke [now] came to Loo, and 
made a covenant (With reference to the restored 
lands). The text calls him viscount, in con¬ 
tempt for him (?).’ 

Par. 8. The Chah introduced here appears in 
an honourable way in the narrative appended 
to xiv. 1. The difficulties connected with his 
present mission will be touched on after the long 
narrative in the Chuen:—‘The Kung-tszeChah 
of Woo, having come to Loo on a complimentary 
mission, visited Shnh-sun Mnh-tsze, and was 
pleased with him. He said to him, however, 

“ You will not, I am afraid, die a natural death I 
You love good men, and yet are not able to 
select such [for office]. I have heard that it is the 
object of a superior man, high in office, to select 
[good men]. You are a minister of Loo, and a 
scion of its House. You are entrusted with a 
great part of its government, and yet you are 
not careful in the men you raise to office;—how- 
will you bear the consequences ? Calamity is 
sure to come upon you.” He then begged that 
he might hear the music of Chow; and [the 
duke] made the mnaicians sing to him the [odes of 
the] ‘Jhow Nan and the Shaon Nan (She, I. L, ii.) 
[with all the accompaniments]. “ Admirable!” 
he said ; “ here was the beginning and founda¬ 
tion [of king Win’s transforming influence], 
yet still it was not complete. Notwithstanding, 
there is [the expression of ] earnest endeavour, 
without any resentment.” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of] P‘ei, Ynog, 
and Wei (She, I. iii. iv. v.) “ Admirable! ” he 
said. “ How deep [was the influence] I Here 
are those who sorrow, and yet are not distress¬ 
ed.” I hear [and I know]:—it was the virtue 
of K*ang-shuh and duke Woo, which made these 
odes what they are,—the odes of Wei.” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of] Wang (She, 
I.vi.) “Admirable!” he said. “Hereis thought 
without fear, as befitted Chow after its removal 
to the east!” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of] firing (X 
vii.). He said, “ Admirable I But the minutiae 
in them are excessive, and the people could sot 
endure them. It is this which will make Cb‘ing 
the first to perish.” 

• They sang to him the [odes of ] Ts^ (I. viii.). 
He said, “ Admirable 1 How loudly sound 
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these odes of * great State! It was T‘ae-ltung 
who mode such on object of distinction by the 
east sea. The destinies of this State are not to 
be measured.” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of J Pin (I. xv.). 
He said, “Admirable! [Their sound] is grand. 
They are expressive of enjoyment without 
license,—as befitted the duke of Chow in the 
east!” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of] Ts*in (I. xi.). 
He said, “ Here are what we cal! the sounds of 
the cultivated States! Ts‘in was able to be¬ 
come onu of these, and so is great, very great. 
Was it not because it occupies the old seat of 
Chow ?” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of] Wei (I. ix.). 
He said, “Admirable! 'What harmony! There 
is grandeur and delicacy, like a dangerous defile 
yet easily traversed! To this let there be added 
the aids of virtue, and [Wei] should produce 
intelligent lords.” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of] T*ang (I. x.). 
He said, “ How expressive of thought and deep 
[anxiety]! Did not T‘ang possess the people 
that came down from [tlic rule of the prince of] 
T‘aou and T*ang? But for tliat how should 
there have been here an anxiety so far-reach¬ 
ing? But for the remaining influence of his 
excellent virtue, who could have produced any¬ 
thing like this ?" 

‘They sang to him the [odes of] Chin (I.xii.). 
He said, “A State without [proper] lords!— 
how can it continue long?” On [the music of] 
Kwei and Ts*aou (X xiii. xiv,), he made no re¬ 
marks. 

‘They sang to him the [odes of the] Seaou Ya, 
(She, II.). He said, “ Admirable! Here is 
thoughtfulness, but no disaffection; resentful 
feeling, but not the expression of it. Is there 
not indicated some decay in the virtue of Chow? 
But still there were the people that had come 
down from the early kings.” 

‘They sang to him the [odes of the] Ta Ya 
(She, III.). He said, “ How wide! How har¬ 
monicas snd pleasant I Amid all the winding 
[otthe notes], the movement is straight-onward. 
Is there not here the virtue of king Wan?” 

‘They snug to him the Sacrificial Odes (She, 
IV.). He said, “This is perfect! Here are 
straight-forwardness withont rudeness; wind¬ 
ing but no bending; nearness without pressure; 
distance without estrangement; changes with¬ 
ont license*; repetitions without satiety; discon¬ 
solateness without deep sorrow; joy without 
wild indulgence; the use of resources without 
their ever failing; wide [virtue] without dis¬ 
play; beneficence without waste; appropriation 
without covetousness; conservation without ob¬ 
struction; and constant exercise without any 
dissipation. The five notes are harmonious; the 
[airs of the] eight winds are equally blended; 
the parts [of the different instruments] are 
defined; all is maintained in an orderly manner; 
the complete virtue [of Chow and Shang and of 
Loo] appears united here.” 

‘When he saw the dancers with the ivory 
pipes, and those with the southern flageolets, he 
said, “Admirable! And still we mast regret 
[that Win’8 sway was not universal].” 

‘ When he saw the dancers of the Ta-woo (the 
dance of king W’oo), be said, “Admirable! 
Chow was uow complete! Here is the witness 
of it!” 


‘ When he saw the dancers of the Shaou-hoo 
(The dance of T‘ang of Yin), he said, “The 
magnanimity of the sage! and still there was 
something to be ashamed of [in T‘aog];—his 
position wa* hard [even] for a sage.” 

‘ When he saw the dancers of the Ta-lica (the 
music of Yu), he said, “Admirable! Zealous 
labour without any assumption of merit!—who 
but Yu could have accomplished this?” 

* When he saw the dancers of the Shaou-seuou 
(the music of Shun), he said, “Virtue was here 
complete. This is great. It is like the univer¬ 
sal overshadowing of heaven, and the universal 
sustaining of the earth. The most complete 
virtue could add nothing to this. Let the 
exhibition stop. If there be any other music, I 
shall not presume to ask to iiear it.” 

‘Cliah had come out to pay complimentary 
visits, to introduce the new ruler of Woo to the 
other princes; so he now went on toTs'e, where 
he was pleased with Gan P‘ing-chung, and said 
to him, “Quickly return [to the State] your 
towns and your share in the government. If 
you are without towns and charge, you will 
escape the troubles [that are coming]. The 
government of Ta*e will come into the hands of 
the right person; but until that happens, its 
troubles will not cease.” Gsn-Uze on this re¬ 
signed his share in the government and his towns 
through Ch4n Hwan-tvze; and in this way he 
escaped the troubles of Lwan and Kaou. 

‘ [From Ts‘e] Chah went on to Cli‘ing, where 
he visited Tsze-crTan, as if they hail been old 
acquaintances, presenting him with a sash of the 
plain, white silk [of Woo], and receiving from 
him a robe of the grass-cloth [of Ch ing]. He 
said to Tsza-ch‘an, “ The [acting] chief minister 
of Ch‘ing is extravagant, and troubles will [soon] 
arise. The government is sure to fall to you, 
and yon must be careful to observe the rules of 
propriety in the conduct of it. If you are not so, 
the State will go to ruin.” 

‘ He went on to Wei, where he was pleased 
with Keu Yuen, Sxe Kow, Sxe T«‘ew, the Kung- 
tsze King, Kung-shuh Fah, and the Kung-tsze 
Chaou, and said, “There are many superior men 
in Wei, and it will not yet have any sorrows.” 

‘ From Wei he went to Tsin, and [on the way] 
was going to pass the night in Ts*eih. Hearing 
the sound of bells in it, however, lie said, “This 
is strange! I have heard that he who strives, 
and does so not v irtuously. is sure to be executed. 
It is because he offended against his ruler that 
he is here. If to live in apprehension were not 
enough for him, why si ould he go on to have 
music? He lives here like a swallow which has 
built its nest in a tent. When his ruler is still 
in his coffin in the ancestral temple, is it a time 
to have music?” With this he left the place; 
but when [Sun] Win-tsze lieard his wonts, he 
never afterwards listened to a lute all his life. 

* Arrived at Tsin, he was pleased with Chaou 
Wan-tsze, Han Seuen-tsze, and Wei Heen-tsze, 
and said, “ The [rule of the] State of Tsin will 
be concentrated in the famines of these three.” 
He w as pleased [also] with Shiih-lieang; and 
when he was going away, he said to him, “ You 
must do your best. Your ruler is extravagant, 
and there are many [deemed to be] good men 
[about thecourt]. The great officers are w ealthy, 
and the government will come into their families. 
You love what is stiaightforward, and will take 
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thought how to escape yourself from calamities 
[that are coming].’” 

There is considerable difficulty in connexion 
with this mission of Ke-ehuh. Acc. to Tso-slie, 
it was to open communications between the 
new ruler of Woo and the other princes. But 
the. former ruler of Woo was murdered only in 
the 5th month; and that same month, Chah 
must have been despatched;—a thing irrecun- 
cileable with the proprieties of China. Too Yu 
supposes that he was sent away by Yu-clme be¬ 
fore his murder, and went on his mission, with¬ 
out hearing of it. But as the news of that event 
soon-reaclied Boo, it could rot but also reach 
hitn. This is one of those questions which can¬ 
not be satisfactorily solved, and which there is 
therefore little use in discussing. 

In his history of Woo, (Historical Records, 
Bk. XXXI.) Sze-ma Ts'een givea Yu-ehae 17 
years of rule, and a natural death, so that the 
Ch‘im Ts‘ew and his Work here contradict each 
other. 

Bar. 10. Tliis is the first appearance of North 
Yen in the classic. It was a Ke State, held by the 
descendants of Shill, the duke of Shaou famous 
in the Shoo, as earls, or, acc. to Sze-ma Ts'een, 

marquises. Its capital was in Ke in the 

pres. dis. of Ta-hing. one of the districts in which 
Peking is. There is still a Ke-chow in the dep. 
of Shun-t'cen. 

The Chuen says —‘In autumn, in the 9th 
month, Kung-sun Ch'ae and Kung-sun Tsaonof 
Ts‘e drove the great officer Kaou Che to north 
Yen. He went from the capita! on Yih-we. 
The words of the text, tiiat he left the State 
and fled, are condemnatory of him (?). He was 
fond of assuming the merit of anything that 
was done, and acting on his own authority; and 
hence trouble came upon him.’ 

Par. 11. This visit was, acc. to Tso-she, in 
return for that to Loo of Fan Shull (Sze Yang) 
in the summer. 

Wc have here two narratives: — 
at. 1 In consequence of the troubles about 
Kaon Cite, [his son] Kaou Shoo held [the city 
of Loo iu revolt. In the 10th month, on King- 


yin, Leu-kew Ying led a force, and invested 
Loo, when Shoo said that he would surrender 
it, if they agreed that the Kaou family should 
continue to have its representative. The j»eo- 
ple then appointed to that position Yen the 
great-grandson of King-chung ( The Kaou He in 
the Chuen in III. ix. 6; out of their esteem for 
King-cliung. In the lith month, on Yih-maou, 
Kaou Shoo surrendered Loo, and fled to Tain, 
where they walled Meen, and plared him in it.’ 

2d. • Pih-yew of Ch'ing wished to send Kung- 
sun Hill on a mission to Ts‘oo, but he declined 
to go, saying, ‘ Ts'ooand Chingare now offended 
with each other:—to send me there is to kill me.” 
Pih-yew urged that such missions were heredi¬ 
tary in his family ; but he replied, “ When it is 
possible, we go; when there are difficulties, we 
do not;—what hereditary duty is there in the 
case?” Pill-yew wanted to force him to go, 
which enraged him—Tsze-seih—so that he ar¬ 
ranged to attack the family of Pih-yew; but 
the great officers reconciled them. In the 12th 
month, on Ke-sze, the great officers made a 
covenant with the Pih-yew, when P‘e Chin said, 
‘How long will this covenant be adhered to? 
The ode (She, U. v. ode IV. 3) says, 

* The superior is continually making cove¬ 
nants, 

And the disorder is thereby increased.’ 

The present is the way to prolong disorder; 
our misery wiii not yet cease. It wil! take 3 
years before we are relieved from it.’’ Jen- 
ming said, “To whom will the govt, go?” and 
Chin replied, “It is the rule of Heaven that 
good men should take the place of bad. To whom 
should it go but to Tsze-chan? His elevation 
will not be out of order, but what is due to his 
position. His elevation as a good man will he 
approved by all. Heaven is destroying Pih-yew, 
and has taken away his reason. When Tsze-so 
is dead, Taze-ch'an cannot escape being chief 
minister. Heaven has long been afflicting Chfing, 
and will make Tszc-ch'an give it rest. Through 
him tin* State may still be settled; if it be not 
so, it will go to ruin.” ’] 
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XXX. 1 In the [duke’s] thirtieth year, in spring, in the king’s 
first month, the viscount of Ts‘oo sent Wei P‘e to Loo 
on a mission of friendly inquiries. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, Pan, heir-son of Ts'ac, 
murdered his ruler Koo. 


3 In the fifth month, on Keah-woo, there was a fire in 

[the palace of] Sung, [in which] the eldest daughter 
[of our duke Ch'ing], [who had been married to duke 
Kung] of Sung, died. 

4 The king [by] Heaven’s [grace] put to death his younger 

brother, Ning-foo. 

5 The king’s son Hea fled to Tsin. 

6 In autumn, in the seventh month, Shuh Rung went to 

the burial of Kung Ke of Sung. 

7 Leang Seaou of Ch‘ing fled from that State to Heu. 

From Heu he entered [again] into [the capital of] 
Ch'ing, when the people of Ch‘ing put him to death. 

8 In winter, in the tenth month, there was the burial of 

duke King of Ts‘ae. 

9 Officers of Tsin, Ts‘e, Sung, Wei, Ch‘irig, Ts'aou, Keu, 

Choo, T‘ang, Seeh, Ke, and Little Choo, had a meeting 
at Shen-yuen, in consequence of the calamity of fire in 
Sung. 


P*r. 1. For HH Kuug-yang has This 

visit from Ts‘oo was to open communications 
between the court of Loo, and the new ruler of 
Ts*oo, whose accession is mentioned in the Chuen 
in the last par. of the 28th year. The Chuen 
here say8:—‘Muh-shuh asked the envoy how 
king [Kung’s] son was going on in his govern¬ 
ment, and was answered, “ We little men eat, 
and receive instructions as to the business to be 
done by us, always apprehensive lest we do not 
fulfil our duties aright, and do not escape being 
charged with some trailsgrcsshm; how can we 
have anything to do with taking* knowledge of 
the government?” Muh-shuh pressed for a 
more definite reply, but did not obtain it, on 


which he said to the great officers, “The chief 
minister of 'IVoo is going to make a coup d'etat, 

\ and Tsze-tang (Wei P*e) will take a part in it. 
He is aiding him, and conceals the matter.” 
[There are appended here three narratives:— 
1st. ‘Tsze-ch an attended the earl of Ch‘i»ig 
on a visit to Tsin, when Shuh-heang asked him 
how [it was going to go] with the government 
of CVing. He replied, “ Whether I can see it, 
or cannot see it, the thing will be determined 
this year. 5Szc(The Kung-sun H»h, Tsze-seib;— 
see the Chuen at the end of the last year) and 
Leang (Pih-yew) were quarrelling, and I do not 
know the issue. If the issue were come, and 1 
see it, then [what you ask about] may U. 
known.” JShuh-heaug said, “ Have they not 
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been reconciled r “Pih-yew” answered T*** 
Ch'an, “is extravagant and self-willed; and 
T* 7 .e-seih likes to be above others. The one erf 
them cannot be below the other. Although 
they were recouciled, they are still gathering 
evil against one another; and it will come to a 

head at no [distant] day”’ 

2d. ‘ In the 2d month, on Kwei-we, the 
I dowager-] marchionessTaouofTain entertained 
ail the men who had been engaged in the wall¬ 
ing of Ke. Belonging to the district of Keang 
was a childless old man who went and took hi* 
place at the feast. Some who were present 
doubted about his age, and would have him tell 
it. He said, “A small man like me does not 
know how to keep a record of the years. Since 
the year of my birth, which began on a Kcah- 
tsze, the 1st day of the moon (The Hen year, not 
the Chow), there have been 446 Keali-tsze, and 
to-day is the 20th day of the cycle now running 
(20 days=i of 60).” The officers [of the feast] 
ran to the court to ask [the year of his birth]. 
The music-master Rwang said, “It was the 
year when Shuh-chung Hwuy-pili of Loo had a 
meeting with Keoli Ching-tsze in Shmg-k-wang 
(See VI. xi. 2). In that year, the Teih invaded 
W and Shuh-sun Oliwaag-shuh defeated them 
at Hcen, taking their giants K'eaou-joo, Hwuy, 
and P'aou, after whom he named his sons. It 
The historiographer Chaou 


ia 73 years ago." - - - 

said, “The character hat ( anciently, in the 

seal character t$F) “ composed of two at the 
head and sires in the body of it. If you take 
the two and place it alongside the sixes of the 
body fjlLTI), you get the number of the man’s 
days.” lire Wkn-pih aaid, “Then they are 
26,660.” 

• Chaou-ming asked the commandant of the 
district, and found that it belonged to his own 
jurisdiction, on which he called the [old] man, 
and apologised for the error [that had been 
committed]. “ In my want of ability,” said he, 
“and occupied with [all] tlie great business of 
our ruler, through tlie many subjects of anxiety 
in connection with the State of Tsin. I have not 
been able to employ you, [as you ought to be 
employed], but have made you be occupied 
with earth and plaster too long. It was my 
fault, and I apologize for my want of ability. 
He then made the man an officer, and wanted 
him to assist in the government. Tlie man 
declined this on the ground of his age, when lie 
gave him some lands, and made him keeper of 
the marquis’s wardrobe. He alpo made him one 
of the [land-] masters for the district of Keang, 
and degraded the commissary [who had em- 

** ‘At this time the commissioner of Loo (Chung- 
sun Keeh) was in Tsin, and he told this circum¬ 
stance to the other great officers on his return. 
Ke Woo-tsze observed, “Tsin is Jnot to be 
slighted. With Chaou-nikng as [the chief of 
its] great officers, and Pih-hca (Sze \\ an-pih) 
as his assisu.it; with the historiographer 
Chaou, and the music-master Kw ang. to reicr to; 
and with Shuh-henng and Joo "1 s‘e, as tutor 
and guardian to its ruler, there are many supe- 
rior men in its court. It is not to be sli^lited. 
Our proper course is to exert ourselves to se, ve 
it.”’ 


3d, * Jo summer, in the 4th month, on Ke-hae, 
the earl of Ch'ing made a covenant with bis 
great officers. The superior man can know 
from this that the troubles of Ch'ing were not 

yet at an end ’]. ...... 

Par. 2. See the remarks of Tsze-ch'an in the 
narrative appended to xxviii. 4. The Chuen 
here savs:—‘The marquis King of laae had 
Uken a’wife for his oldest son from Ts'oo, and 
debauched her. The son [now] murdered the 

marquis.’ Is also found J^£- 
Par, 3. The Chuen says’ Some one eallud 
out in the grand temple of Sung. “Ah! ahl 
come out, come Out." A bird [also] sang at the 
altar of Poh, as if it were saying, “Ahl Ah l 
On KSah-woo there occurred a great nreln 
Sung, when duke [Ch'ing’s] eldest daughter 
who had been married to the ruler of Sung, 
died;--through her waiting for the instructress 
of the harem. The superior man may say that 
Rung Ke acted like a young lady, and not like 
a woman of years. A girl should wait for the 
instructress [in such a case] ; a wife might act 
as was right in the case.’ 

The lady of Loo who died in this fire was the 
same whose marriage occurred in the 9tli year 
of duke Ch'ing, so that she must now have been 
not less thnn 60, and might very well have made 
her escape from the flames without being ex¬ 
posed to the charge of immodesty. T»o-shes 
remark on the ease may well excite a troile, A 
superior woman might dispense with tlie help of 
the duenna in a case of fire. The critics are 
wroth with Tso-slie for the mollified reflection 
which he makes on the lady, who covered her¬ 
self, they say, with imperishable glory (./£ ]/X 

Par. 4. For ^ Kung-yanghas ^ ^. 

Tlie Chuen says:—‘Before this, after king 
[Keen’s] son Chen Ke’sdeath, hi* son Kwoh waa 
going to have an audience of [his brother] King 
[Ling] and sighed. K'een-k'e, son of the duke 
of Shen, who was the king’s charioteer, w** 
passing through tlie court, and heard the sigh, 
with tlie words, “Ah! this shall be mine; so 
he went in, and reported tlie thing to the king, 
saying, “You must put him to death. He 
shows no sorrow [for his father s death], and 
has great ambitions. His looks are fierce, and 
ho lifts his feet high,—his thoughts elsewhere. 
If you do not kill him, he will do hurt.” The 
king replied, “ He is a boy; what does his know- 
ledge extend to? ” ... 

‘ When king Ling died, Chen Kwoh wished 
to raise his brother Ning-foo to the throne, that 
prince knowing nothing of it; and on Mow- 
tsze he laid siege to Wei, and drove out Ch'ing 
K'een, who fled to P'ing-che. In the 5tli month, 
Yin Yen-to,,Lew E, Shen Mceh, Kan Kwo, and 
Kung Ch'ing. put Ning-foo to death- Kwoh, 
Hea, and Leaon fled to Tsin. The text says that 
“The king put liis younger brother to death,” 
thereby condemning the king.’ (!) 

Par. 5. This Hea must have been another 
son of king' Ling, and a brother of Ning-foo. 
His flight is mentioned in the preceding narra¬ 
tive. We have here simply * fled,’ and not 
j }~j ‘went out and fled,’ because all tlie 
kingdom was Chow. 
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[We have here the following narrative:—‘ In 
the 6th month, Tsze-ch'an of Ch’ing went to 
Ch‘in to superintend the business of a covenant. 
When he reported the execution of his commis¬ 
sion, he said to the great officers, “ Ch‘in is a 
doomed State, with which we should have no¬ 
thing to do. [Its government] is collecting rice 
and millet, and repairing the walls of its capital 
and suburbs, relying on these two things, without 
doing anything for the comfort of the people. 
The ruler is too weak to stand to anything; his 
brothers and cousins are extravagant; his eldest 
son is mean; the great officers are proud; the 
government is in the hands of many families:— 
in this condition, and so near to the great State 
[of Ts‘oo], can it avoid perishing ? It will per¬ 
ish within ten years.’’ ’] 

Par. 6. Kuh-leang omits the before ^fc. 
Shuh Kung was a son of Shuh Laou, mentioned 
jtiv. 1, tt al The lady has the name of Kung, 
being so called from the posthnmous title of her 
husband. The sad death which had overtaken 
her, and what was considered her heroic conduct 
in it, made Loo pay her this extraordinary 
honour. 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘Pih-yew of Ch’ing, 
In his fondness for drinking, made a chamber 
under ground, where he would drink all night, 
with bells beating around him. [ On one occasion], 
when parties came to wait on him in the mooning, 
[his debauch] was not over; and w hen they asked 
wliere he was, the servants told them that he 
was in the valley, on which they all retired, and 
went their different ways. After this he repaired 
to the [earl's] court, and again insisted that 
Tsze-sein should go to Ts’oo (See the 2d narrative 
at the end of last year). Then on his return 
home, he fell to drinking. 

‘ On Kang-tsze, Tsze-seih, with the men-at- 
arms of the Sze family, attacked and burned his 
house, when he fled (=was carried off by his ser¬ 
vants) to Yung-leang, only becoming aware of 
what had happened, when he awoke. He then 
fled to Hen. 

‘ The great officers collected to take counsel 
[a. to what should be done]. Tsze-p‘e said, 
“ We read in the Book of Chung-hwuy (Shoo, 
IV. ii. 7), ‘Take what they have from the dis¬ 
orderly, and deal summarily with those who are 
going to ruin. Overthrow the perishing, and 
strengthen what is heing preserved:’—this will 
be profitable for the State. The founders of 
the Han, Sze, anil Fung families were the sons 
of one mother. Pih-yew [belongs to a different 
mother, and] is so excessively extravagant that 
he could not escape [his fate].” People said 
that Tsze-ch‘an would take the part of the right 
and help the strong. Tsze-ch‘an, however, said, 
“ How should I be made a partizan? It is hard 
to know who should die for the miseries and 
troubles of the State. Suppose I took my stand 
with these, the strong and upright, would trou¬ 
bles not arise ? I must be allowed to occupy 
my proper place.” 

‘On Siu-ch’ow, Tsze-ch'an shrouded those 
belonging to Pih-yew’s household who had died, 
and placed them in their coffins for burial; and 
then, without having taken part in the counsels 
[of the other officers], proceeded to leave. Yin 
Twan and Tsze-P’e followed him, to stop him, 
but [the majority] said, “Why should you detain 
a man who will not act along with us?” Tsze- 


p‘e replied, “ He has behaved properly to the 
dead how much more will he do so to the 
living!” With this he went himself and in¬ 
duced him to remain.” 

* On Jin-yin, Tsze-ch'an entered the capital, 
and, on Kwci-niaou, Tsze-shih (Yin Twan); and 
both accepted a covenant with Tsze-seih. On 
Yih-sze, the earl and the great officers made a 
covenant in the grand temple, and they bound 
[also] the people of the State, outside t hegate Sze- 
che-leang. When Pih-yew heard that they had 
made acovenant in Ch’ing with reference to him¬ 
self, he was enraged; anil when he heard that 
Tsze-p‘e’s men-at-arms had not been present at 
the attack on him, he was glad, and said, “Tsze- 
p‘e is for me.” On Kwei-ch ow, early in the 
morning, he entered fhe city by the drain at the 
Moo gate; by means of Kech, the master of the 
horse, procured arms from the repository of 
Seang; and preceded to attack the old north gate. 
Sze Tae led the people to attack him; and both 
parties called out for Tsze-ch’an, “You are 
both,” sai Tsze-ch’an, “ my brethren, and since 
things have come to this pass, I wiil follow him 
whom Heaven favours.” Pih-yew then died in 
the Sheep-market. Tsze-ch’an covered him with 
a shroud, pillowed his body on his thigh, and 
wept over it. He then had it dressed and put 
into a coffin, which was deposited in the house 
of an officer of Pih-yew, who lived near to the 
market, burying it afterwards in Tow-shing. 

‘ The head of the Sze family wanted to attack 
Tsze-ch'an, but Tsze-p’e was angry with hint, 
and said, “ Propriety is the bulwark of a State. 
No misfortune could be greater than to kill the 
observer of it.” On this the other desisted front 
his purpose. 

‘ At this time Yew Keih, who had been on a 
mission to TBin, wag returning; but when he 
heard of the troubles, he did not enter the capi¬ 
tal. Entrusting to his assistant-commissioner 
the report of his mission, in the 8th month on 
Keah-tsze, he fled to TBin. Sze Tac pursued 
him as far as Swan-tsaou, and tliere Keih made 
a covenant with him,—Tsze-shang,—dropping 
two batons of jade iuto the Ho, in attestation 
of his sincerity. He then sent Kung-sun Heih 
into the city to make a covenant with the great 
officers, after which, on Ke-sze, he returned him¬ 
self, and took his former position. 

‘The text simply says that “The people of 
Ch'ing put to death Leang Seaou,” not designa¬ 
ting him a great officer of the State, because lie 
entered it from abroad. 

‘After the death of Tsze-keaou (Kung-sun 
Ch’ae; in the 19th year) when lie was about to 
be buried, Kung-sun Hwuy and P’e I’saou came 
together early in the morning to be present. 
As they passed the gate of Pih-yew’s house, 
there were some weeds growing on the top of it; 
Rnd Tsze-yu (Kung-sun Hwuy) said, “Are 
those weeds still there? ” At this time the year- 
star was in Heang-low ; and when that reached 
the meridian, it was morning. F’e Tsaou pointed 
to that constellation, and said, “ The year-star 
may still complete a revolution, but it will not 
arrive at this point where it now is. When 
Pih-yew died, the year-star was ill the mouth of 
Tseu-tsze; and the year after, it again reached 
Henng-low. 

‘ Pub Chen had followed Pih-yew, and died 
along with him. Yu Kileh left the State and fled 
to Tsin, where he became commandant of Jin. 
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At the meeting of Ke-tsih, Yoh Ch'ing of Cb’ing 
had fled to Ts'oo, and thence gone to Tain. Yu 
Keeh sought his help, and they were friendly. 
He served Ohaou Wan-tsze, and spoke with him 
about invading Ch‘ing; but that could not be 
done, in consequence of the covenant of Sung. 
Tsze-p'e made Kung-sun Ts*uo master of the 
bone.’ 

Far.8. [The Chuen appends here:—‘The 
Kung-tsze Wei of Ts“oo put to death the grand- 
nianhai Wei Yen, and took to himself ail his 
property. Shin Woo-yu said, “ The king’s son 
(Wei) is sure not to escape an evil death. Good 
men are the reliance of the State. As chief 
minister of the State, he ought to promote and 
support the good, but lie oppresses them,—to 
the calamity of the State. The marshal more* 
over stands in as close proximity to the chief 
minister as his own side, aud is the four limbs 
of the king. [Thus the king’s son] has des¬ 
troyed the reliance of the people, removed his 
own side, and injured the king's limbs:—there 
coold be nothing worse or more inauspicious 
than this. How is it possible he should escape 
an evil death ?” T 

Far. 9. The Chuen says:— 1 In consequence 
of the fire in Sung, the great officers of the 
States assembled to consult about making con¬ 
tributions for the benefit of that State. In 
winter, Shuh-sun F*aou joined Chaou Woo of 
Tsin, Kung-sun Ch’ae of Ts’e, Heang Seuii of 
Sung, Pih-kung T*o of Wei, Han Hoo of Ch’ing, 
and a great officer of Little Choo, in a meeting 
at Shen-yuen; but the issue was that no con¬ 
tributions were made to Sung. On this account 
the names of the parties who met are not given. 

1 The superior man will say that good faith if 
a thing about which men should be most care¬ 
ful. The ministers who met at Shen-yuen are 
not recorded because they did not keep good 
faith, and their rank and names were all thrown 
on one side;—such is the declaration of the evil 
of the want of faith. The ode (She, III. i. ode 
I. 1) says, 

u King Win ascends and deacends 

In the presence of God." 

There is the declaration of [the value of] good 
faith. Another ode (One of those which are 
lost) says, 

“ Be wisely careful as to your conduct; 

Let nothing he done in hypocrisy." 

That is spoken of the want of good faith. The 
words of the text that such and such men met 
at Shen-yuen, and that it was on account of the 
calamity of Sung, is condemnatory of them 
[all]. The great officer of Loo is not mention¬ 
ed,—to conceal [the shame of that State] (?). 

[There is here a narrative about Tsze-ch’an 
in the government of Ch’ing‘ Tsze-p'e of 
Ch’ing wished to resign the government of that 
State to Tsze-ch'an. who declined it, saving, 
** The State is small, and is near to [a great 
one]; the clans are great, and many [members 
of them] are favourites [with our ruler]. The 
government cannot be efficiently conducted.” 
Tsze-p’e replied, *’ I will lead them all to listen 
[to your orders], and who will dare to come 
into collision with you? With your ability 
presiding over its administration, the State will 
not be srnalL Though it be small, you can with 


it serve the great State, and the State will 
enjoy ease.” On this Tsze-ch’an undertook the 
government. Wishing to employ the services 
of Fih-shih (Kung-sun Twan), he conferred on 
him a grant of towns. Tsze-t’ae-shuh said, 
“ The State is the State of us all; why do you 
make such a grant to him alone ?” Tsze-ch’an 
replied, “It is hard for a man not to desire such 
things; and when a man gets what he desires, 
he is excited to attend to his business, and la¬ 
bours to compass its success. I cannot compass 
that; it must be done by him. And why should 
you grudge the towns ? ' Where will they go ?" 
” But what will the neighbouring States thiuk?” 
urged Tsze-t’ne-shuh. “When we do not 
oppose one another,” was the reply, “ but act in 
harmony, what will they hare to blame? It 
is Said in one of our own Books, ' In order to 
giving rest and settlement to the State, let the 
great families have precedence.’ Let me now 
for the present content them, and wait for that 
result” After this Fih-shih became afraid, 
and returned the towns; but in the end, [Tsze- 
ch’an] gave them to him. And now that Pih- 
y ew was dead, he sent the grand historiograplier 
to Fih-shih with the commission of a minister. 
It was declined, and the historiographer with¬ 
drew, when Fih-shih requested that the offer 
might be repeated. On its being so, he again 
declined it; ami this he did three times, when 
at last he accepted the tablet, and went to the 
court to give thanks fur it. All this made 
Tsze-ch’an dislike the man, but he made him 
take the position next to himself. 

1 Tsze-ch’an made the central cities and border 
lands of the State be exactly defined, and en¬ 
joined on the high and inferior officers to wear 
[only] their distinctive robes. The fields were 
all marked out by their banks and ditches. 
The houses and tsing were divided into fives, 
responsible for one another. The great officers, 
who were faithful and temperate, were advanced 
to higher dignities, while the extravagant were 
punished and taken off. Fung Keuen, in pros¬ 
pect of a sacrifice, asked leave to go a-hunting, 
but Tsze-ch’an refused it, saying, “ It is only 
the ruler who uses venison. The officers use in 
sacrifice only the domestic animals.” Tsze- 
chang was angry, withdrew, and got his servants 
ready, intending to attack Tsze-ch’an, who 
thought of flying to Tsin. Tsze-p’e, however 
stopped him, and drove out Fung Keuen, who 
fled to Tsin. Tsze-ch’an begged his lands and 
villages from the duke, got Keuen recalled in 
three years, and then restored them all to him, 
with the income which had accrued from them. 

‘When the government bad been in Tsze- 
ch‘an’8 hands one year, all men sang of him, 

“ We must take our clothes and caps, and 
hide them all away; 

We most count our fields by fives, and 
own a mutual sway. 

We’ll gladly join with him who this Tsze- 
ch’an will slay.” 

But in three years the song was, 

“ ‘Tis Tsze-ch’an who our children trains; 

Our fields to Isze-ch’an owe their gains. 

Did Tsze-ch’an die, who'd take the reins ?” ’] 
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Thirty-first year. 
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XXXI. 1 
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4 

5 

6 
7 


In the [duke’s] Unity-first year, it was spring, the 
king’s first month. 

In summer, in the sixth month, on Sin-sze, the duke 
died in the Ts‘oo palace. 

In autumn, in the ninth month, on Kwei-sze, the 
[duke’s] son Yay died. 

On Ke-hae, Chung-sun Keeh died. 

In winter, in the tenth moruh, the viscount of T'ang 
came to be present at the [duke’s] interment. 

On Kwei-yew, we buried our ruler, duke Seang. 

In the eleventh month, the people of Keu murdered 
their ruler, Meih-ehow. 


Pur. 1. [We find here in the Chnen the tiro 
following narratives:— 

1st. ‘ This spring, in the 1st month, when 
Muh-shuh returned from the me; ting [at Shen- 
ynen], he visited Ming Heaou-pih, and said to 
him, “Chaou-m&ng will [soon] die. His language 
was irrelevant, not becoming in a lord of the peo¬ 
ple. And moreover, though his years are not yet 
50, he keeps repeating the same thing like a 
man of 80 or 90:—he cannot endure long. If 
he die, the government, I apprehend, will fall 
into the hands of Han-tsze Yon had better 
apeak to Ke-sun, to that he may establish a 
good understanding [with Han-tsze], who is a 
superior man. The ruler of Tsin will lose his 
[control of the] government. If we do not estab¬ 
lish such ac. understanding, so that [Han-tsze] 
may be prepared to act in behalf of Loo, then 
when the government [of Tsin] comes to be 
with the great officers, and Han-tsze turns out 
to be weak, we shall find those officers very 
covetous, and their demands upon us will be 
insatiable. We shall find [also] that neither 
Ts*e nor Ts*oo is worth our adhering to it, and 
Loo will be in a perilous case.” Heaou-pih ob¬ 
served, “ Man’s life is not long; who can keep 
from that irrelevancy ? The morning may not 
be followed by the evening; of what use would 
it be to establish that good understanding?” 
Mnh-shuh went out from the interview, and 
said to a friend, “Mftng-sun will [soon] die. I 
told him of the irrelevancy of Chaou-m&ng, and 
his own language was still more irrelevant.” He 
then spoke [himself ] to Ke-sun about the aifairs 
of Tsin, bat [that minister] did not follow [his 
counsel]. 

‘ When Chaou Wftn-tsze died, the ducal House 
of Tsin was reduced to a low State. The 
government was ruled by the ambitious families. 
Hau Seuen-tsze was chief minister, but could 
not deal with the cases of the States. Loo was 
tinablc to endure the requirements of Tsin, and 
slanderous charges against it multiplied, till 
[at last] there came the meeting of P-ing-k’ew 
(See below in the 13th year of duke Ch'aou).’ 

2d. ‘ Taze-we of Ts*e hated Lew-k‘ew Ying; 
and, wishing to put him to death, he made him 
l«»u a force, and attack Yang-chow. We went 
to ask the reason of such an expedition; and in 
summer, in the oth month, 'J’sze-we put Lew- 
k‘ew Ying to death, to satisfy our army. Rung- j 
low Sha, Sing Tsaon, K‘ung Hwuy, ami Ken Yin, I 
fled from 'IVe to Keu. All the sons of the pre- I 
vious dukes were driven out.’] j 


Par. 2. Duke Seang was thus still a young 
man when he died, being only in his 35th year. 
The history of his rule much belies his name of 
Seang, for the conduct of affairs during it was 
the reverse of successful. 

On his visit to Ts‘oo. tile duke had admired 
its palaces, and erected one on his return after 
their pattern, giving to it the name of that State. 

The Chuen says:—‘ When the duke built the 
Tg‘oo palace, Muh-shuh said, “We read in the 
Great Declaration (Shoo, V. i. Pt. i. 11), ‘What 
a man desires. Heaven ia sure to gratify him in.' 
Our ruler’s desire is for Ts‘oo, and therefore he 
has made this palace. If he do not again go to 
'1’s‘oo, he is sure to die here. [Accordingly], in 
the Tt‘oo palace he did die, on Sio-sze in the 
6th month. 

* Shuh-cliungTae (The Shuh-chung Ch‘aou-pili 
of the Chuen on vii. 4) stole [cm this occasion] 
the large pert, giving it [first] to his charioteer, 
who put it in his breast, and afterwards getting 
it from him again. In consequence of this he 
was deemed an offender [by the people].' 

Par. 3. Comp the -^r- jsj^ in III. xxxii. 
5. But the death of duke Chwang’s son was a 
death of violerce, and should have been so? 
described, while the death of Yay in the text 
was from disease. 

The Chuen says:—‘[On the duke’s death], 
Yay, his son by King Kwei, a lady of the house 
of Hoo, was appointed his successor, and lived 
in the mansion of Ke-sun; but in autumn, in 
the 9th month, on Kwei-sze, having been pining 
away, he died. Ke-sun then declared the succes¬ 
sion to be in the Kung-tsze Chow, the duke’s 
son by Ts‘e Kwei, the cousin of King Kwei, 
[who had accompanied her to the harem]. Muh- 
shuh was dissatisfied with the choice, and said, 
“ When the eldest son [by the wife] dies, bis 
own younger brother should have the succession: 
And if he have no own brother, then the eldest 
of his father’s otiier sons [by concubines]. When 
there are two of the same age, the worthier 
should be chosen; where they do not differ in 
regard to their righteousness, the tortoise-shell 
should be consulted :—this was the ancient way. 
[Yay] was not the heir as being the wife’s son, 
and it was not necessary to appoint the son of 
his mother’s cousin. This man. moreover, has 
j shown no grief in his mourner’s place; in the 
I midst of the sorrow he has looked pleased. H» 

[ is what may be pronounced ‘a man without rule’, 

| and it is seldom that such an one doea not occa- 
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sion trouble. If indeed he be appointed marquis, 
he is sure to give sorrow to the family of Ke.” 
Ke Woo-tsze would not listen to his remonstrance, 
and the issue was that Chow was appointed. By 
the time of the burial, he had thrice changed his 
mourning, and the flaps of his coat looked 
quite old. At this thne t he—duke Ch'aou—was 
19 years old, and he still had a boy’s heart, from 
which a superior ntan could know that he would 
not go on well to the end.’ 

Par.4. This was Ming rieaou-pih. Hewassuc- 

ceeded by his son Hwoh (|Jf), known as M&ng 

He-tsze ), as Head of the Chung- 

aun clan, and minister. 

Par. 5. This is the first instance we have of 
the lord of another State coming in person to 
Boo to the funeral of one of its marquises. It 
was an innovation on the rules which regulated 
the intercommunion of the States. Ch'in Foo¬ 
ling i Sung dyn.) says 1 At 

the second burial of duke Hwuy, the marquis 
of Wei came and was present, but duke Yin did 
not see him (See the 2d narrative after I. i. 5) ; 
for, in the beginning of the Ch‘un Ts'ew period, 
Boo still held fast the rules of propriety. On 
the death of duke King of Tsin, duke Ch ing 
went to present his condolences (VIII. x. 6). 
By that time Loo had been brought low, and 
they detained him in Tsin, and made him attend 
the burial. None of the other princes were pres¬ 
ent, and the people of Boo felt the disgrace, for 
up to that time no prince of another State had 
been present at the funeral of the president of 
the States even. At the burial of king K‘ang 
of Ta‘oo. the duke [of Loo], with the marquis 
of Ch'in, the earl of Ch'ing, and the baron of 
Heu, had attended it to the outside of the west 
gate. Thus the princes of the kingdom had 
been present at the funeral of [a lord of] Ts‘oo; 
and now the viscount of T'ang came to the fu¬ 
neral of duke Seang. In the end of the Ch'un- 
Ts'ew period, it became a sort of allowable 
thing for one prince to be present at the funeral 
of another, but to hurry away to the ceremonies 
immediately following after death was still too 
great a breach of rule.” The rule was, accord¬ 
ing to the old regulations, that on the death of 
any prince, the other States should immediately 
despatch an officer to express their condolences, 
and then despatch a great officer to attend the 
funeral. The Chuen says :—‘ Duke Ch'ing of 
T'ing came to be present at the burial, but lie 
behaved rudely, while at the same time he shed 
many tears. Tsze-fuh Hwuy-pih said, 'The 
ruler of T'ing will [soon] die. Bude in bis 
place [of mourning.] and yet showing an exces¬ 
sive grief, here is a premonition in the place of 
death t—must he not [soon] follow [our duke] ?” 

Par. 6. [We have here the following narra¬ 
tive:—'In the month of duke [Seang’s] funeral, 
Tsze-cli'an attended the earl of Ch'ing on a 
visit to Tsin. The marquis, on the pretence of 
the death of our duke, did not immediately give 
the earl an interview, on which Tsze-cli'an 
made all the walls about their lodging-house be 
thrown down, and brought in their carriages 
and horses. Sze VYan-pih went to complain of 
ihe proceeding, and said, “Through want of 
proper attention in our State to the government 
and the administration of the penal laws, robbers 
have become quite rife. For the sake, however, 


of the princes of the States and their retinues, 
who condescend to come to him, our ruler has 
made his officers put In good repair the recep¬ 
tion-houses for guests, raising high their gates, 
and making strong the walls around, that they 
might be free from anxiety [on account of the 
robbers]. And now you nave thrown these 
down, so that, though your followers may be 
able to guard you, how will it be in the case of 
other guests ? Our State, as lord of covenants, 
has to keep the walls of those houses in good 
repair, with the tops of them safely covered to, 
be in readiness for its visitors; and if all were 
to throw them down, how should we be able to 
respond to the requirements on ub ? My ruler 
has sent me to ask what you have to say in the 
matter.” Tsze-eh'an replied. “ Through tl»e 
smallness of our State, and its position between 
great States, who6e demands upon it come we 
know not when, we do not dare to dwell at 
ease, but collect all the contributions due from 
us, and come to consult about the business of 
the times. It has happened now that your 
ministers are not at leisure, and we have not 
obtained an interview with tiie marquis, nor have 
we received any instructions, so that we might 
know when we should do so. We did not dare, 
[without a previous interview], to send in our 
offerings, nor did wc dare to leave tliem exposed. 
If we should send them in [without that inter¬ 
view], they would be [but the regular] appurte¬ 
nances of your ruler’s treasuries:—without the 
display of them at it, we dare not send them in. 
If we’should leave them exposed, then we were 
afraid that, through the sudden occurrence of 
[excessive] heat or rain, they might decay or be 
injured by insects, and our State be chargeable 
with a heavy offence. 

“'I have heard that when duke W»n was 
lord of covenants, bis own palace was low and 
small, and he had no prospect-towers or terraces; 
—that he might make tiie reception-houses for 
the princes the more lofty and large. The 
chambers were as large as his own, and the 
repositories and stables belonging to them were 
kept in good order. The minister of Works saw 
at the proper seasons that the roads were made in 
good condition. The plasterers in the same way 
did their duty on the apartments. Then when 
tiie visiting princes arrived, the foresters sup¬ 
plied the torches for the courtyards; tiie watch¬ 
men made their rounds about the buildings; the 
followers of the guests were relieved of their 
duties by men supplied for the purpose; tliere 
were menials, herdsmen, and grooms, to see 
what might be required of them to do; and the 
officers belonging to the various departments 
had the articles which they had to prepare for 
the guests ready for supply. The duke did not 
detain his guests, and yet there was nothing 
neglected. He shared with them their sorrows 
and joys. He examined any business [they had 
to lay before him], teaching them where their 
knowledge was deficient, and compassionating 
them where in anything they fell short. Guests 
[then] came to Tsin as if they were going home; 
—what calamity or distress had they to think 
of? They did not have to fear robbers, or to be 
troubled about the heat or the damp. 

“'But now the palace of T‘ung-te extends 
over several le, and the princes have to occupy 
what seem the houses of menials. The gates 
will not admit their carriages, and they cannot 
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be taken over the walls. Robbers move about 
openly, and there is no defence against the evil 
influences [of heat and damp]. No time is fixed 
for the guests to have an interview, and they 
have no means of knowing when they will be 
summoned to it. If we are further required 
not to throw down the walls, we shall have no¬ 
where to deposit our offerings, and may lie open 
to the charge of a grave offence. Allow me to 
ask what charge you have to give us. Although 
your ruler has to mourn the death of [the dnkc 
of Loo], that is also an occasion of sorrow to 
our State. If we shall l>e permitted to present 
our offerings, and to depart after repairing tire 
walls, it will be a kindness on the part of your 
ruler shall we presume to shrink from per¬ 
forming the labour diligently ? ” 

Wan-pih reported the result of his commis¬ 
sion, and Chaou WSti-tsze said, “It is true. 
We are verily wanting in virtue. That we 
cause the princes to take up their residences 
within walls only fit for very inferior officers is 
our crime.” Sze Wftn-pih was then sent to 
apologize for the want of attention. The mar¬ 
quis saw the earl, and showed him more than 
ordinary courtesy. He entertained him liberal¬ 
ly, sent him sway with proofs of his friendship, 
and built reception-houses for the princes. 
Shuh-heang said, “Thus indispensable is the gift 
of speech-making I Tsze-ch‘an has that gift, and 
all tlie States are under obligations to him. 
On no account may speeches be dispensed with. 
The words of the ode (She, III. ii. ode X. 2), 

‘ Let your words be in harmony with the right, 
And tlie people will agree with them. 

Let your words be gentle and kind. 

And the people will be settled,’ 

•how that the author knew this.” 

‘Tsze-p‘e of Cta'ing sent Yin Twan to Ts‘oo, 
to report how [the earl] had gone to Tsin:— 
whicli was proper.’] 

Ear. 7. The Chuen says:—‘Duke Le-pe of 
Keu had two sons, K‘eu-tsih and Chen-yu. He 
first declared that the succession would be in 
Chen-yu, and then disannulled that arrange¬ 
ment. He was tyrannical, and the people were 
distressed by their sufferings. In tlie 11th 
month, Clien-yu, with the help of the people, 
attacked and murdered him, and then took his 
lace. K‘eu-taih fled to Ts‘e, to which State 
is mother belonged, while Chen-yu was the 
son of a daughter of the House of Woo. The 
text, in saying tliat the people of Keu murdered 
their ruler, Mae-choo-ts'oo, shows that he was a 
criminal (?).” 

[There follow here five narratives:— 

1st. ‘The viscount of Woo sent K‘euh Hoo- 
yung (The son of Woo-shin; see ou VII. vii. 5) on 
a complimentary mission to Tsin, to keep the way 
[between the two States] open. Chaou Wan-tsze 
asked him, “ Has Ke-tsze of Yen and Chow-lae 
(Ke-chah) really become your ruler? At Ch'aou 
ou lost Choo-fan (See xxv. 10); a door-keeper 
Hied Tae-woo (See xxix. 4):—it would seem as 
if Heaven had been opening [the way] fur him. 
How is it ?” Tlie envoy replied, “ He has not 
been appointed our ruler. That was the fate of 
the two kings, and not any opening [of the way] 
for Ke-tsze. If you speak of Heaven’s opening 
the way, I should say it was for our present 
ruler, who has succeeded [to his brother]. He 
has great virtue, and takes [wise] measures. 


| Virtuous, lie does not lose the [attachment of 
the] people. Taking [wise | measures, he does 
not err in [the conduct of] affairs. By this 
attachment of the people, and by his orderly 
conduct of affairs. Heaven has opened the way 
for him. The rulers of the State of Woo must 
be the descendants of this ruler,—yes, to the 
end. Ke-tsze is one who maintains his purity. 
Although he might have had the State, he refused 
to be ruler.” ’ 

2d. ‘ In the 12th month, Pili-hung Win-taze 
attended duke Seang of Wei on a visit to ’IVoo, 
undertaken in compliance with the covenant of 
Sung; and as they passed by [the capital of] 
Ch’ing. Yin Twan went out to comfort them 
under the toils of the journey, using the cere* 
monies of a complimentary visit, bnt the speeches 
appropriate to such a comforting visit. Wan- 
tsze entered the city, to pay a complimentary 
visit [ill return], 'fsze-yu was the internuncius. 
P'ing Keen-tsze and Tsze-t‘ae-shuh met the 
guest. When tlie business was over, and [Wan- 
tsze] had gone out [again], he said to the marquis 
of Wei, “ Ch'ing observes the proprieties. This 
will be a blessing to it for several generations, 
and save it, I apprehend, from any inflictions 
from the great States. Tlie ode says (She, HI. 
iii. ode HI. 5), 

‘ Who can hold anything hot? 

Must he not dip it [first] in water?’ 

The rules of propriety are to government what 
that dipping is to the consequences of the heat. 
With tlie dipping to take away the heat, there 
is no distress.” Tszc-ch‘»n, in the administra¬ 
tion of his government, selected tlie able and 
employed them. P‘ing Keen-tsze was able to give 
a decision in the greatest matters. Tszc-t'ae-shiih 
was handsome and accomplished. Kung-sun 
Hwuy told what was doing in the States round 
about, and could distinguish all about their great, 
officers, their clans, surnames, order, positions, 
their rank whether noble or mean, their 
ability or the reverse; and he was also skilful 
in composing speeches. P‘e Chin was a skilful 
counsellor;—skilful when he concocted his plans 
in the open country, but not when he did 
so in the eity. When the State was going to 
have any business with other States, Tsze-ch'au 
asked Tsze-yu what was doing round about, and 
caused him to compose a long speech. He then 
took P^ Chin in liis carriage into the open 
country, and made him consider whether the 
speech would suit tlie occasion or not. Next 
he told Pfing Keen-tsze, and made him give a 
decision in the case. When ail this was done, he 
put the matter into the hands of Tsze-thic-shuli 
to carry it into effect, replying to the visitors 
[from the other States]. In this way it was 
seldom that any affair went wrong. This was 
what Pih-kung WSn-tsze meant in saying that 
Cli'ing observed the proprieties.’ Comp Ana. 
XIV. ix. 

3d.’ ‘ A man of Ch'ing rambled into a village 
school, and fell discoursing about the conduct 
of the government. 

‘ [In consequence], Jen-ming proposed to Tsze- 
ch‘an to destroy [all] the viliage schools; but 
that minister said, “Why do so? If people 
retire morning and evening, and pass their judg¬ 
ment on the couduet of tlie government, as 
being good or bad, I will do what they approve 
of, and I will alter what they condemn;—they 
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are my teachers. On what ground should we 
destroy [those schools]? I have heard that by 
loyal conduct and goodness enmity is diminish¬ 
ed. but I liave not heard that it can be prevented 
by acts of violence. It may indeed be hastily 
stayed for a while, but it continues like a 
stream that has been dammed up. If you make 
a great opening In the dam, there will be great 
injnry done,—beyond our power to relieve. 'Die 
be't plan is to lead the water off by a small 
opening. [In this case] our best plan is to hear 
what is said, and use it as a medicine.” Jen¬ 
in ing said, “ From this time forth I know tiiat 
you are indeed equal to the administration of 
affairs. 1 acknowledge my want of ability. If 
you indeed do this, all Ch'ing will be benefited 
by it, and, not we two or three ministers only.” 

‘When Chung-ne heard of these words, he 
said, “Looking at the matter from this, when 
men say that Tsze-ch‘an was uot benevolent, I 
do not believe it.” ’ 

4th. ‘Ts*e-p‘e wanted to make Yin Ho com¬ 
mandant of his city. Tsze-ch‘an said, “ He ia 
young, and I do not know that he can he so 
employed.” “ He is honest and careful,” replied 
Tsze-p‘e. “ I love him.. He docs not go against 
me. Let him go and learn, and he will by-and- 
by know all the better how to rule.” Tsase-ch‘an 
objected, “When a man lores another, lie seeks 
to benefit him; but when you, in your love for 
[this man], wish to confer a post on him, it is 
as if you would employ a man to cut before he 
is able to handle a knife;—the injury done to 
him must be great. If your love for a man 
only issues in your injuring him, who will ven¬ 
ture to seek your love? You are the main sup¬ 
port of the State of Cli’ing. If the main 
support be broken, the rafters will tumble down. 
I shall be crushed beneath them, and I must 
therefore speak out all my mind. If you have 
a piece of beautiful embroidered silk, you will 
not employ a [mere] learner to make it up. 
A great office and a great city are what men 
depend on for the protection of their persons; 
and you will employ a [mere] learner to under¬ 
take them!—are they not much more important 
than your beautiful embroidery ? I have beard 
that a man must first learn, and then enter on 
the conduct of government; I have not heard 
that one is to learn in the exercise of that con¬ 
duct. If you do indeed do this, you are sure to 
do injury. Take the case of hunting:—when a 
man is accustomed to shoot and to drive, his 
hunting will be successful. If he have never 
mounted a chariot nor shot nor driven, he will 
be utterly unsuccessful; and amid his fear lest 
he should be overturned, wliat leisure will he 
have to think of the game?” Tsze-p‘e said, 
‘Good. I have shown myself unintelligent. 
I have heard that what the superior man makes 
it a point to know is the great and the remote, 
while the small man is concerned to know the 
small and the near. I am a small man. The 
garment which fits to my body I know and am 
careful about, but the great office and the great 
city, on which my body depends for protection, 
•were far off and slighted by me. But for your 
words, I should n' t have known [my error]. On 
a former day I said that i: you governed the 
State and I governed my family, and so pre¬ 
served myself, it would do. Henceforth I know 
that I am insufficient even for this, and must 
be allowed even in the rule of my family to act 


| as I shall be instructed by you.” Tsze-ch’an 
! said, “Men’s minds are different just as their 
faces are. How sliould I presume to say that 
your face must be as mine? But if [I see] 
that which makes my mind, as we say, uneasy, 
I will tell you of it.” Tsze-pH?, impressed with his 
faithfulness, entrusted to him the government, 
and thus it was that Tsze-ch‘an was able to 
conduct the affairs of Ch‘ing.’ 

5th. "When the marquis of Wei was inTs*oo, 
Pih-kung W&n-tazo, perceiving the carriage and 
display of the chief minister Wei, said to the 
marquis, “The [pomp] of the chief minister is 
like that of the ruler; he must have his mind 
set on some other object. But though he may 
obtain his desire, lie will not hold it to the end. 
The ode (She, III. iii. ode I. 1) says, 

* All have their beginning. 

But there are few that can secure the 
end.’ 

The difficulty is indeed with the end. The chief 
minister will not escape [an evil death].” The 
marquis said, “ How do you know it?” W»n- 
tsze replied, “ The ode (She, III. iii. ode II. 2) 

says, 

1 Let him be reverently careful of bis digni¬ 
fied manner, 

And lie will be the pattern of the people.* 

But the chief minister has no dignified manner 
[such as becomes him], and the people have no 
pattern in him. Let him, in whom the people 
find no pattern, be placed above them, yet be 
cannot continue to the end.” “Good!” said 
the duke. “ What do you mean by a dignified 
manner?” The reply was, “Having majesty 
that inspires awe, is what we call dignity. 
Presenting a pattern which induces imitation is 
what we call manner. When a ruler has the 
dignified manner of a ruler, his ministers fear 
and love him, imitate and resemble him, so that 
he holds [firm] possession of his State, and his 
fame continues through long ages. When a 
minister lias the dignified manner of a minister, 
his inferiors fear and love him, to that he can 
keep [sure] his office, preserve his clan, and 
rightly order his family. So it is with all classes 
downwards, and it is by this that high and low 
are made firm in their relations to one another. 
An ode of Wei (She, I. iii. ode I. 3) says, 

‘ My dignified manner is mixed with ease. 
And cannot be made the subject of remark 

showing that ruler and minister, high and low, 
father and son, elder and younger brother, at 
home and abroad, in great things and small, all 
have a dignified manner [wnic.h is proper to 
them]. An ode of Chow (She, III. iL ode HI. 4) 
says, 

‘Your friends assisting at the service 
Have done so in a dignified manner,’ 

showing that it is the rule for friends, in heir 
instruction of one another, to exhibit a dignified 
manner. One of the books of Chow says, ‘The 
great States feared his strength, and the small 
States cherished his virtue,’ showing the union 
of awe and love. An ode (She, HI. i. ode VH. 
7) says, 

‘ Unconscious of effort, 

He accorded with the example of God;’ 

showing the union of imitation and resemblance. 
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* Chow imprisoned king Wan for 7 years, and 
then all the prince# of the kingdom repaired to 
the place of his imprisonment, and on this Chow 
became afraid, and restored him [to his State]. 
This may be called an instance of how [king 
Wttn] was loved. When he invaded Ts'ung, on 
his second expedition, [the lord of that State] 
surrendered and acknowledged his duty as a 
subject. All the wild tribes [also] led on one 
another to submit to him. These may be pro¬ 
nounced instances of the awe which he inspired. 
All under heaven praised his meritorious services 
with songs ami dances, which may be pro¬ 
nounced an instance of their taking him as a 
pattern. To the present day, the actions of 
king Wan are acknowledged hs laws, which may 


be pronounced an instance of his power to make 
men resemble himself. The secret was his 
dignified manner. Therefore when the superior 
man, occupying a high position, inspires awe; 
and by his beneficence produces love; and his 
advancing and retiring are according to rule; 
and all his intercourse with others affords a 
pattern; and his countenance and steps excite 
the gaze [of admiration]; and the affairs he con¬ 
ducts serve as laws; and his virtuous actions 
lead to imitation; and his voice and air diffuse 
joy; and his movements and doings are elegant; 
and his words have distinctness ami brilliance: 
—when thus he brings himself near to those 
below him, he is said to have a dignified man¬ 
ner.” '] 
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1 In his first year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 

duke came to the [vaeant] seat. 

2 Shuh-sun P‘aou had a meeting with Chaou Woo of Tain, the 

Kung-tsze Wei of Ts‘oo, Kwoh Joh of Ts‘e, Heang Seuh 
of Sung, Ts‘e Goh of Wei, the Kung-tsze Shaou of Ch‘in, 
the Kung-sun Kwei-s&ng of Ts‘ae, Han Hoo of Ch'ing, a 
minister of Heu, and a minister of Ts‘aou, in Kwoh. 

3 In the third month, we took Yun. 

4 In summer, K‘een, younger brother of the earl of Ts‘in, fled 

from that State to Tain. 

5 In the sixth month, on Ting-sze, Hwa, viscount of Choo, died. 
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6 Seun Woo of Tsin led a force, and defeated the Teih at Ta-loo. 

7 In autumn, K‘eu-fsih ofKeu entered into that State from Ts‘e. 

8 Chen-yu of Keu fled from that State to Woo. 

9 Shuh Kung led a force, and laid out the boundaries of the 

lands of Yun. 

10 There was the burial of duke Taou of Choo. 

11 In winter, in the eleventh month, on Ke-yew, Keun, viscount 

of Ts‘oo, died. 

12 The ICung-tsze P‘e of Ts'oo fled from that State to Tsin. 


Titxkofthk Hook.— ‘DnkeCh'aou.’ 
We hare seen, in the Chuen on par. 3 of last 
year, that duke ChMou’s name wag Chow 
and that he was a son of duke Seang by a con¬ 
cubine, called Ts‘e Kwei Jgjt), of the State 
of Hoc (ffij)- He was 19 years old at his 
accession, and still possessed a boy's heart, 
more fond of sport than beseemed his position, 
lie was marquis of Loo from n.c.540 to 609. His 
honorary title denotes ‘In demeanour respectful 
and intelligent (Jg£ j|| & 9) 0 !$)•’ 

Ch'aou’s 1st year synchronized with the 4th 
of king King ; the 17th of PHng 

of Tsin; the 7th of King (-|1|*) of Ts‘e; 
the 3d of Seang (J^|) of Wei; the 2d of Ling 
(|||) of Ts'ae; the 26th of Keen (|[|j) of 
Ch‘ing; tlie 14th of Woo of Ts‘aou; the 

28th of Gae () of Ch*in; the 9th of Wan ( yT) 
of Ke; the 35th of P‘ing of Sung; the 36th of King 
of Tain; the 4th of Keah-gaou 3 $0 °* 

Ts'oo, and the 3d of E-mei (of Woo. 

Par. 2. For |§§ $$ Kung-yang has |glj] jjffj; 

< or WB ft B’ lor 

^* or Kung Inis jjjpp, sndKuli^JJ. Kwoh was 
in Ch‘ing. It had been the capital of the State 
of east Kwoh, which had been extinguished by 
Ch'ing .before the commencement of the Ch*un 
Ts‘cw period;—in the ilia, of Fan-shwuy (yjj 

dep. K‘ae-fung. The object of the meet¬ 
ing in Kwoh was to renew the covenant of Sung, 
* hich was repeated here, though not with all the 
formalities; and many critics aee the ‘pruning 
style ’ and mysterious meaning of the sage in 
Snaking mention of the meeting only. The 
details in the Chuen illustrate the remarks 
appended to IX. xxvii. 2, 5, on the decadence of 
Tsin, the grow ing power of Ts'oo, and the en¬ 
croachments of the great officers on the preroga¬ 
tives of the princes of the States. 

The Chuen says:—‘In spring, the Kung-tsxe 
Wei of Ts oo went on a complimentary visit to 
Ch'ing, and at the same time to marry, a daugh¬ 
ter of Kung sun Twan; Woo Keu being the 
assistant commissioner. They proposed lodging 
inside the capital, but the people of Giving were 


adverse to this, and sent the intemuncins Tsze- 
yu to speak with them on the subject; on which 
they occupied a reception-house outside. Wlien 
the business of the visit was over, [Wei] pro¬ 
posed [entering the city], wiih all his company, 
to meet his bride. The thing troubled Tsze- 
ch'an, who sent Tsze-yn to decline the proposal, 
saying, “In consequence of the smallness of our 
poor city, which is not sufficient to contain your 
followers, we beg to [level a piece of ground 
outside, and] rear a high structure where we 
can receive your commands.” The chief minis¬ 
ter ordered the grand-administrator, Vih Chow- 
le, to reply, “ Tour ruler condescended io confer 
his kindness on our great officer Wei, saying that 
he would send the lady Fung (Fung was the 
surname of Kung-sun Twan) to lake soothing 
possession of his family. Wei then set forth 
his offerings on the stands in the temples of 
[the kings] Chwang and Knng (Iiis grand-fatlier 
and father), and is come here. If the lady be 
given to him in the open country, it will 1 k> 
throwing your ruler’s gift among the grass and 
weeds; and our great officer will not have his 
rank among the other ministers [of our State]. 
And not only this:—the proceeding will also 
make Wei to have deceived his former rulers, 
and he will not be able to retain his place as 
an ancient of our [present] ruler. He will not 
[dsre to] return [to Ts'oo]. Let your great 
officers consider it.” Tsxe-yn said, *• Our small 
State [means] no offence; its offence lias been 
in the confidence [it has reposed in youj. Mean¬ 
ing to confide in your great Slate’s desire to 
secure its repose and quiet, and you, on the 
contrary, having hid in your breasts an evil 
mind to scheme against it, it will have erred in 
its confidence, and must announce the thing to 
the States, moving the indignation of them all, 
so thst they will resist your ruler’s orders, and 
your progress will be slopppd:—this is what we 
are afraid of. If it were not for this, our State 
is but a sort of keeper of a reception-liouse for 
you; would it presume to grudge yon the use 
of the temple of the Fung fsmily 1 ” 

‘Woo Keu, knowing that they were prepared 
[in Ch’ing against any hostile attempt], begged 
that they might enter the city, with their quiv¬ 
ers slung upside down;—which was granted. 
In the 1st month, on Yih-we, [Wei] entered the 
city, received liis bride, and went out again. 

‘ He then went on to meet [the representative* 
of the States] in Kwoh, the object being to 
renew the covenant of Sung. K*e Woo said to 
Chaou Wan-fsze, “At the covenant of Sung, 
the men of Ts'oo got their will, as against Tsin. 
The want of faith of the present chief-minister 
[of Ts'oo] is what all the States have beard of. 
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If you do not take precautions, thing* will turn 
out a* in Sung. The good faith of Tsze-muh 
was celebrated among the States, and still he 
deceived Tsin, and got the advantage over it; 
how much more may we expect deceit from one 
notorious for his want of faith! If Ts'oo a 
second time get its will as against Tsin, it will 
be a disgrace to Tsin. You have guided the 
government of Tsin, maintaining it as lord of 
covenants now for 7 years. TVice have yon 
assembled the princes of the States, and three 
times their great officers. Yon brought to sub¬ 
mission Ts*e and the Teih; you tranquillized 
the States of the east; you pacified the confusion 
of Tsfin; you wailed Shun-yu (The capital of 
Ke); yet our troops have not teen exhausted; 
the State has not been wearied; the people have 
uttered no slanders nor revilings; the other 
States have felt no resentment; Heaven has 
inflicted no great calamities:—all this has been 
due to you. You have got a good name, and 
what 1 am afraid of is, lest you should bring 
shame on it in the end. Sir, you must not 
neglect to take precautions.” W&n-tsze said, 
“ Tliank you for the lesson you have given me. 
But at the covenant of Sung, the heart of Tsze- 
muh was set on injuring others, white my heart 
was set on the well-being of others; and it was 
thereby that Ts‘oo got the advantage of Tsin. 
And now I still cherish the same heart, and 
Ts‘oo is still assuming and arrogating. No 
harm will result from it. Good faith shall be 
held by me as a fundamental thing, and I will 
act in accordance with it. The case will be like 
that of the husbandman who clears away the 
weeds and digs up the earth about his plants; 
although there may be seasons of famine or 
scarcity, lie will, as a rule, have abundant har- : 
vests. Moreover, I have heard that lie who can 
maintain his good faith is sure not to be below 
others:—I cannot fully attain to this. The ode 
(She, III. iii. ode II. 8) says, 

* Not going beyond the right, inflicting no 
injury, 

Seldom is it that such an one does not be- 
cemc-a pattern to others 

showing tlie power of good faith. He who can 
be a pattern to others, is not beneath them. 
My inability to attain this is ray difficulty; I 
am not troubled about Ts-oo.” 

‘ Wei, the chief minister of Ts‘oo begged that 
they might simply use a victim, and. having 
read the words of the former covenant, place the 
writing over its [blood]. This was agreed to 
on the part of Tsin; and ou the Hd month, on 
Kcah-shin, they covenanted. Wei va s in [ruler’s] 
robe8,withguardsdisplayed [beforehiml. Shuh- 
sun Muh-tsze said, ‘’The Kung-tsze of Ti‘oo is 
beautiful, how ruler-like 1 ” 

Tsze-p‘e of Chfing said, “Yes, with those two 
spearmen before him!” 

‘ Tsze-kea of Ts'ae said, “They are before the 
P'oo palace; may he not have them [here]also?” 

•Pin Chow-le of Ts‘oo said, “ In taking leave 
for thia journey, he borrowed them from our 
ruler.” 

‘ Hwuy, the internunciua of Chlng, said “ He 
borrowed them, but will not return them!” 

‘PihChow-le replied, “ You may find a subject 
for your sorrow in the rebellious, incoherent 
ambition of Tsze-seih." Tsze-yu rejoined, “While 
the designate of the ptih (bee the Chuen on XIII . 


3) remains, do you find no subject for sorrow in the 
borrowing these things, and uot returning them ?” 

*Kwoh-tsze of Ts'e said, “I commiserate the 
two of you.” 

The Kung-tsze Shaou of Ch‘in said, “ But for 
their anxious sorrow, what would they accom¬ 
plish ? They will have occasion for joy.” 

1 Ts'e-taze of Wei said, “If they know it 
[before-hand], although they may be sorrowful, 
what harm will there be ? ” 

‘ The master of the Left of Sung—he of Hoh— 
said, “A great State commands, and a small 
State obeys. I know nothing but to obey.” 

‘ Yoh Wang-foo of Tsin said, [“ The sentiment 
of] the last stanza of the Seaou min (She, IL v, 
ode I.) is good; I will follow it.” 

' When they retired from the meeting, Tsze- 
yu said to Tsze-p'e, “ Shuh-sun was sharp, and 
yet mild. The master of the Left of Sung was 
sententious, and agreeable to propriety. Yoh 
Wang-foo was loving and reverent. You and 
Tsze-kea held [the Mean]. You are all men 
who will preserve your families for generations. 
But the great officers of Ts'e, Wei, and Ch'in, 
will not escape [an evil death]. Kwoh-tsze 
was sorry for them; Tsze-shaou found In sorrow 
ground for joy; and TVe-taze said that though 
they were sorrowful, there would be no harm. 
Now to be sorry before the thing happens, to 
find joy in what is occasion for sorrow, and to 
see no harm in being sorry ;—all this is the way 
to bring sorrow. Sorrow will come to them. 
The Great Declaration says, ‘ What the people 
desire. Heaven is sure to grant.’ Those three 
officers prognosticated sorrow;—is it possible 
but that sorrow should come to them ? This 
is an illustration of the saying, 'From words 
you know things.’ ” ’ 

Par. 3. Yun,—see on IX. xii. 1, 3. The 
Chuen says:—‘Ke Woo-tsze invaded Ken and 
took Yun. The people of Keu sent word [of 
the outrage] to the meeting, and Ts'oo repre¬ 
sented to Tsin, “Before we have retired from 
this renewal of the covenant. Loo has invaded 
Keu, thus treating contumeliously our common 
stipulations. Allow us to execute its envoy.” 
Yoh Hwan-tsze (Wang-foo) was in attendance 
on Ch&ou W&n-tsze; and wishing to ask a bribe 
from Shuh-sun, he interceded for him, and sent a 
messenger to ssk from him a sash. Shuh-sun re¬ 
fused it, on which Leang K'e-hing said, “ Why 
should you grudge giving your property to pro¬ 
tect yourself?” Shuh-sun replied, “ The meeting 
of the States is for the defence of our altars. If 
I by such a method secure my own escape, yet 
Loo will be attacked. I shall have brought 
calamity on it, instead of being a defence to 
it. Men build walls to prevent the approach of 
evil. When there are cracks in a wall, or it' 
falls to ruin, on whom will the blame be laid? 
If I, set for the defence [of Loo], should yet do 
it evil, I should be more to blame [than the 
wsU]. Though 1 can resent the conduct of Ke- 
sun [in this matter], what offence ha* Loo com¬ 
mitted ? That the Shuh should go abroad [on 
missions], sod the Ke remain at home, is an 
established custom [of our State]:—with whom 
should 1 feel dissatisfied? But as to a gift to 
Wang-foo, if I do not give him something, he 
will not cease [importuning me].” With this 
he called the messenger, tore up a piece of silk 
for a lower garment, and gave it to him. saying, 
“The sash-silk is all done.” 
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‘ When Chaou-ming heard of alt this, lie said. 
“In misfortune, not forgetting his State, he is 
loyal; in prospect of difficulties, not [wishing] 
to overstep his office, he is faithful. Forgetting 
the risk of dea.h in his interest for the State, 
he is incorrupt. Holding to these three things 
in his counsels, he is righteous. Ought a man 
with these four qualities to be executed?” He 
therefore made a request to [the minister of] 
'1’s‘oo, saying. “Although Loo be chargeable 
with an offence, its minister here has not [sought 
to] avoid difficult services, and [now] in awe of 
your majesty lie [is prepared} to submit reve¬ 
rently to your orders. It will lie well for you 
to spare him as an encouragement to all about 
you. If your officers, in the State, do not seek 
to avoid laborious services, and when they go 
abroad, do not try to evade difficulties [that 
they may meet with], to what calamities will 
you in that case be exposed? What calamities 
arise from is officers ’ not performing laborious 
services, and not maintaining their characters 
on occasions of difficulty. If they Are able for 
these two things, there will be no calamities. 
If you do not quiet [the apprehensions of] those 
who are able, who will follow you? Shub-sun 
F'aou may be pronounced such an able man, 
and I beg you to spare him, in order to quiet the 
minds of others who are so [also]. If you, having 
assembled [the ministers of] the States, will 
pardon the guilty [Loo], and reward its worthy 
officer, which of the States will not rejoice? 
They will look to T»‘oo, and turn to it, and see 
it, though far off, as if it were near. The States 
that liu on their borders [tietween Tsin and 
Ts‘oo] follow now the one and now the other, 
without any regularity. The good kings and 
presiding princes drew out for them their bound¬ 
aries, set up for them their officers, raised ill 
them their flags of distinction, and issued among 
them enactments and ordinances. Transgress¬ 
ors among them they punished, and yet they 
could not secure a oneness [of obedience]. Tima 
it was that Yu had its San-mcaon; flea its 
Kwan and Hoo; Sliang its Seen and P'ci; and 
Chow its Seu and Yen. After there ceased to be 
good kings, the States struggled for the prece¬ 
dence, and one and another have presided in turns 
over the general covenants. Under suchacoiidi- 
tion can absolute oneness be looked for? The 
Slate which can sympathize witli others in great 
[calamities], and overlook small matters, is fit 
to lie lord of covenants; why should it occupy 
itself [with the small matters]? What State 
has not questions about encroachments on its 
borders? What presiding State could attend 
to them all? If Woo or Puli were to commit a 
trespass, would the ministers of Ta ‘00 pay any 
regard to our covenants? There is no reason 
why Ts*oo should not decline to take notice of 
this matter about the borders of Keu, and why 
the States should be troubled about it. Keu 
and Loo have quarrelled about Yun for long. 
If there be no great harm done to the altars 
[of Keu], you need not resist [the present 
aggression]. Do you remove this occasion of 
trouble, and deal kindly with this good man, and 
all will be strong to encourage [one another, in 
the appreciation of Ts'oo], Do you consider the 
matter.” He [thus] earnestly urged his request, 
and the minister of Ts*oo granted it, so that 
Shuh-sun was spared. 


‘The chief minister feasted Chaou-ming, and 
sang the first stanza of the Ta ming (She, HI. 
i. ode II.). Cliaou-mSng sang the second stanza 
of the Seaou yuen (She, II. v. ode II.). When 
the feast was over, Chaou-militg said to Shuh- 
heang, “The chief minister looks upon himself 
asking. How will it be?” Shuh-heang replied, 
“The king is weak, and the minister is strong. 
His ambition will be gratified, but notwithstand¬ 
ing he will not die a natural death.” “ Why 
so?” “ When strength overcomes weakness, and 
is satisfied in doing so, the strength is not right¬ 
eous. Of strength which is unrighteous the 
doom will come quick. The ode (She, II. iv. ode 
VIII. 8) says, 

‘The majestic honoured capital of Chow 
Is extinguished by Paou Sze:—' 

that was a case of strength which was not 
righteous. When the chief minister becomes 
king, he will be sure to ask [from Tsin] the 
presidency of the States; and Tsin is somewhat 
weakened. The States will go [to T*‘oo]; and 
when he has got them, his oppressiveness will 
be greatly increased. The people will not bo 
able to bear it, and how shall he obtain a natural 
death? Taking [his position] by strength, over¬ 
coming by unrighteousness, he must look ou 
these things as the proper course. Pursuing 
that course in dissoluteness and oppression, he 
cannot continue long.” ’ 

[We have four narratives appended here:— 
1st. “In summer, in the 4th month, Chaou- 
ming, Shuh-sun P'aou, and the great officer of 
Ts'aou. entered the capital of Ch‘ing, where the 
earl gave them all an entertainment. Tsze-p'o 
conveyed to Cliaou-mSng the notice of the time; 
and wlieu the ceremony [of doing so] was 
over, Chaou-ming sang the Hoo yen (She, II. 
viii. ode VII.). Tsze-p'e went on to give the 
notice to Muh-shuh, and told tills to him, when 
Muh-shuh said, “Chaou-ming wishes that there 
should only tic one cilp and the response to it. 
You should order it so.” “How dare I?” said 
Tsze-p'e. “ When it is what a man wishes, why 
should you nut dare to do a thing?” was the 
reply. When the time came, the vessels for 
the ceremony of five cups were all provided 
under a tent. Chaou-ming declined [such a 
celebration], and told Tsze-ch*an apart how ho 
had begged of the chief minister [that it might 
lie otherwise]. On this only one cup was pre¬ 
sented, Chaou-niftng being the [principal] guest; 
and when that ceremony was over, they pro¬ 
ceeded to the feast. Muh-shuh sang theTVS 0 I 1 - 
ch'aou (She, I. ii. ode I.). when Chaou-ming 
said, “I iuu not worthy of that.” The other 
then sang the Ts*ae fan, (I. ii. ode II.), and 
added, “Our small States are like that southern¬ 
wood. If your great State will gather it spa¬ 
ringly and use it, we will iu everything obey 
your commands.” Tsze-p'e sang the last stanza 
of the Yay yew sze keun (I. ii. ode XII.). 
Chaou-ming sang the Chang-te (II. i. ode IV.), 
and said, " Let us who are brothers seek to rest 
iu harmony, and that dog may be kept from 
barking at us.” Muh-shuh, Tsze-p'e, and the 
great officer of Ts'aou, rose up at thla, and 
bowed their acknowledgments. Each of them 
raised a cup made of a rhinoceros’ horn, and 
said, “We small States depend on you, and 
know that we shall escape punishment.” They 
then drank and were joyous. When Chaou- 
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milng went nut, he saiil, “ I shall not have a 
repetition of this f enjoyment].” ’ 

I'd. ‘The king by Heaven’s grace sent duke 
Ting of I<ew to the Ying to compliment Chao'i- 
mftng on the aeeomplishment of the toils of his 
journey; and [he accompanied him] to his lodg¬ 
ing-house near a bend of the Holt. “ How 
admirable," said the viscount of Lew, “ was 
the merit of Yu! His intelligent virtue reach¬ 
ed far. But fig Yu, we should have been fishes. 
That you and I manage the business of the 
princes in our caps and robes is all owing to 
Yu. Why should you not display a merit as 
far-reaching as that of Yu, and extend a great I 
protection to the people?” Chaou-in&ng replied, 

“ I am ohl, and constantly afraid of incurring 
guilt; how should I be able to send m^ regards 
fur into the future? We can but think about 
our food, in the morning laying no plana for tlie 
evening, and are incapable of any long fore- 
thouglit.” When the viscount returned [to the 
court], lie told the king of this conversation, 
saying, “The common saying, ‘An old man is 
just becoming wise, when senility comes upon 
him,’ might be spoken of Cliaou-m&ng. He is 
the chief minister of Tain, and presides over the 
Slates, ami yet he likens himself to a common 
servant, who in the morning has no plans for 
the evening, casting from him [the care of] 
both Spirits nod men. The Spirits must be 
angry with him, and the people revolt from 
hi in:—how can he continue long? Cliaou- 
niAug will not see ar.otlier year. The Spirits, 
angry with him. will not accept Ins sacrifices- 
the people, revolting from him, will not repair 
to execute his affairs. Ilis sacrifices and affairs 
faith unattended to, what shuttld he do with 
nnire years?”’ 

3d. ‘ When Shuh-sun returned [to Loo], 
Tsang Yaou drove Kc-suu to congratulate him 
on the accomplishment of his journey. The 
morning passed and mid-day came, w iliumt his 
coming forth. Tsftng Yaou said to Tsang Fnw, 

“ [Kept here] from morning to mid-day, we 
know our offence. But the government of Loo 
goes on through the mutual forbearance [of the 
ministers]. Abroad lie could bear [with our 
master], and [now] in the State lie does not 
do so;—what is the meaning of this?” Fov' 
(Shuli-suu’s steward) said, •* He has been several 
months abroad ;—what doe* it harm you to be 
here one morning? Does the trailer who de¬ 
sires his profit dislike the clamour [of the mar- ■ 
ket-p|ace] ? ” Fow then said to his master that 
he might conic forth, and Shuh-sun |x>iuting to 
one of the pillars [of his bouse], said, ‘-Though 
I should dislike this, could it be removed?" With 
this lie went out and saw Ke-stm.’ 

4th. ‘Seu-woo Fan of Cluing had a lieanti- I 
ful sister, who was lietrotlivd to Kung-snn 
Tsoo (Designated Tsze-nan). Kuug-siin llih 
(’I'sze-seih), however, also sent a messenger who 
violently insisted on leaving a goose at the 
house (A ceremony of e*i>oiisal). Fan was 
afraid, and reported the matter to Tsze-ch‘an, 
who said, “This is not your sorrow [only]; it 
shows the want of government in tlie State. 
Give tier to which of them you please.” Fan 
then begged of tiie two gentlemen that tiicy 
would allow him to leave the choice between 
them to tlie lady ; and they agreed to it. 

‘Tsze-seih then, splendidly arrayed, entered 
the house, set forth his offerings, and went out. 


Taste-nun entered in his military dress, shot an 
arrow to the left and another to the right, sprang 
into his chariot, and went out. 'The lady saw them 
from a chamber, and said, “Tsze-seih is indeed 
handsome, but Tsze-nan is my husband. For 
the husband to be the hnsband, and the wife to 
1* the wife, is what is called the natural course.” 
So she went to Tsze-nan’s. Tsze-seih was en¬ 
raged, and by-and-by went with his bow-case 
and in his buff-coat to see Tsze-nan, intending 
to kilt him and take away his wife. Tsze-nan 
knew his purpose, seized a spear, and pursued 
him. Coming up to him at a cross road, he 
I struck him witli the weapon. Tsze-seih went 
home wounded, and informed the great officers, 
saying, “ I went in friendship to see him, not 
knowing that he had any hostile purpose; and 
so I received the wound.” 

‘The great officers all consulted about the 
case. Tsze-ch‘an said, “There is a measure of 
right on both sides; but as the younger, and 
lower in rank, and chargeable with an offence, 
we must hold Ts‘oo to lie the criminal.” Ac¬ 
cordingly he [caused] Tsze-nan to be seized, 
and enumerated his offences, saying, “There 
are the five great rules of tlie State, all of which 
you have violated :—awe of tlie ruler’s majesty ; 
oliedience to the rules of tlie government; 
honour to tlie nobler in rank; the service of 
elders; and the kindly cherishing of relatives. 
These five tilings arc necessary to tlie main¬ 
tenance of the State. Now you, while the ruler 
whb in the city, presumed to U3e your weapon; 
—yon had no awe of liis majesty. You violated 
the laws of tlie State;—not olxxlient to the rules 
of government. Tszc-seih is a great officer of 
the 1st degree, and you would not acknowledge 
your inferiority ;—you have not honoured the 
nobler in rank. Younger than he, yon showed 
no awe of him ;—not serving your elder. You 
lifted your weapon against your cousin;—not 
kindly cherishing your relative. The ruler says 
that he cannot bear to put you to death, and 
will deal gently with you in sending you to a 
distance. Make an effort and take your de¬ 
parture quickly, so as not to incur a second 
offence.” 

‘In tlie 5th month, on King-shin, Ch‘ing 
banished Yew (Tsze-nan’s clan-naiue) Te‘oo, to 
Woo. When lie was about to send him away, 
Tsze-ch‘an consulted witliT‘ae-8huh(Yew Keih) 
on tlie subject. T‘ae-*huli said, “ I cannot pro¬ 
tect myself; how should I be able to protect the 
metniicrs of my clan? The affair belongs to 
the government of the State, and is not any 
private hardship. If you have planned for tlie 
iienefit of the State, carry out your decision. 
Why should you have any hesitancy? The 
duke of Chow put to death Kwan-shuli, and 
banished Tsac-shuh, not because he did not 
love them, but because it was necessary for the 
royal House. If I were to be found in any 
crime, you would send me away; w hat difficulty 
need j ou have in the ease of any other Yew ?” ’] 

Tar. 4. The Choen says :—* How-tsze of 
Ts'in had been a favourite with [his father, 
duke) Hwan, and wag like another ruler by tlie 
side of [liis brother, duke] King. Their mo¬ 
ther said to him, “If yon do not go away, I am 
afraid you will be found fault with.” On Kwei- 
maon, therefore, K eeu went to Tsin, with his 
chariots amounting to a thousand. The words 
! of the text, “K'een, younger brother of the earl 
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of Ts'in fled from that State to Tsin,” are con¬ 
demnatory of the earl. 

‘How-tsze gave an entertainment to the mar¬ 
quis of Tsin, when he made a bridge of boats 
over the Ho. His chariots were placed at stages, 
10 & distant from one another, [all the way] 
from Yung to Keang, returning [to Ts'in] to 
fetch the offerings for the different pledgings 
fat the entertainment], thereby completing the 
business in eight journeys back to it. 

* The marshal How asked him whether those 
were all his chariots, and if he had no more, to 
which He replied, “These may be pronounced 
many; if they had been fewer, how should I ha vs 
got to see you ?” Joo Shuh-ts‘e (The marshal) 
told this to the marquis, and added, “The prince 
of Ts'in is sure to return to that State. 1 have 
heard that when a superior man is able to know 
his errors, he is sure to take good measures in 
regard to them; and good measures receive the 
assistance of Heaven.” 

‘ How-tsze visited Chaou-mlng, who asked him 
when he would return [to Ts'in], and lie replied, 
“ I was afraid of being found fault with by my 
ruler, and therefore I am here. X will wait for 
the accession of liis successor.” The other then 
asked him about the character of the ruler of 
Ts'in, and lie replied that lie was without prin¬ 
ciple. “ So that [the State] will perish?” asked 
Clmon-mfing. “ llow should that he?” replied 
he. “For one rule without principle a State 
will not come to an cud. The State stands 
related to Heaven and Earth;—they stand to¬ 
gether. Unless licentiousness has prevailed for 
several incumbencies, it will not come to ruin.” 
Clianu-m&ng said, “Does Heaven [act in the 
matter]?” “Yes.” “And for how long?” “I 
have heard," was the reply, “ that when [a -uler] 
is without principle, and yet the yearly harvest 
is good, Heaven is assisting him; it is seldom it 
docs not do so for 5 years.” Cliaou-m&ng, 
observing the shadows, said, “ The morning may 
not extend to the evening, nor the evening to 
the morning. Who can wait for five years?” 
When How-tsze went out [from the interview], 
he said to his friends. “ Chaou-mfing will [soon] 
die. When the president of the people trifles 
about years, and desires [length of] days, he 
cannot endure long.” ’ 

The Kang-hc editors say that the three Ciiuen 
agree in regarding the words of the text as 
condemnatory of the carl of Ts'in, because he 
had not done his duty in the training of his 
younger brother; but they also quote the criticism 
of Kea Heucu-ung end of Sung 

dyn.), who finds a condemnation of K'cen in it 
ns well;—and of this view they approve. But 
both the views are imported into the text, wc 
may believe. Certainly the latter is. A more 
serious difficulty presents itself to my nund in 
connexion with the text. Admitting the narra¬ 
tive in the Ciiuen, though parts in it are not 
easy to believe or understand, the going of 
K'een to Tsin was of a very different character 
from all the departures from one State and 
flights to another which we have yet met with. 
A faithful and accurate chronicler would have 
varied his language to mark that difference. 

[We have appended here:—'Because of tiic 
troubles connected with the affair of Yew Ts'uo 
in Cliflng, in the 0th month, the earl and his 
great officers made a covenant in the house of 


Rung-sun Twan. Han Woo, Kung-sun K'eaou, 
K iing-stm Twan, Yin Twan, Yew Keih. and Sze 
Tae, privately covenanted together outside the 
Kwei gate, which was in fact [the covenant of] 
Heun-suy. Kung-sun Hill violently insisted 
on taking part in the covenant, and made the 
grand historiographer write his name, and enter 
the phrase—“the seven officers.” Tsze-ch'an 
did not attempt to punish him.*] 

Far. 6. For ^ |^jj Hung and Kuh have 

-fc Jjj*; and Kuh observes that the place or 
tract was called by the former name among the 
Teih, and by the latter among the States of the 
kingdom. The name of T'ae-ynen remains in 
tlie dis. and dep. so called, in Slian-se. 

The Chucn says:—‘Chiing-hang Mnh-tszc 
defeated the Woo-cliung and other tribes of the 
Teili ill T'ae-yuen, through collecting tlie men 
attached to the chariots and making them foot- 
suldicrs. When they were about to fight, Wei 
Shoo said, “They are all fool-men, while our 
force consists of chariots. We must meet them, 
moreover, in a narrow pass. Let us substitute 
ten men for each chariot, and we shall overcome 
them Even though straitened in the puss, we 
shall do so. Let us all turn ourselves into foot¬ 
men. I will begin.” Accordingly, he put aside 
his chariots, and formed the men into ranks, 
five chariots furnishing three ranks of five men 
each. A favourite officer of Seim Woo (The 
Oliung-liiing Muh-tszc) was not willing to take 
his place among the soldiers, and Shoo beheaded 
him, and made the execution known through 
the army. Five dispositions were then made at 
a distance from one another:— leang , in front; 
woo, behind; ciiuen, on the right horn; to'an, on 
the left; ami /-‘m, in tlie van. This was done to 
deceive the Tcih, who laughed at the arrange¬ 
ment. [The troops of Tsin] then fell on the 
enemy before they could form in order, and 
inflicted on tliem a great defeat.’ 

Parr. 7, 8. See on IX. xxxi. 7. The Cbuen 
here says:—‘When Chen-yu succeeded to the 
rule of Kcu, he deprived all the sons of previous 
rulers of their offices. In consequence of this, 
they called K'eu-tsili from Ts'e; and in autumn, 
the Kung-tszc Ts'oo of Ts'e instated him in Keu, 
while Chen-yu fled to Woo.’ Kung and Kuh 

leave out the tjjf? after j^. 

Par. 9. The Chucn says:—‘ Shuh Kung led 
a force, and laid out the boundaries of the lands 
of Yun;—taking advantage of the disorder 
in Keu. At this time. Woo Low, Mow Hoo, 
and tlie Kung-tszc Meeh-ming, fled to Ts'e, 
offering to that State the cities of Ta-mangand 
Cliang-e-mei. The superior man will say that 
Chen’s not maintaining himself in Keu was 
owing to itis throwing men from him. Can 
men be thrown away? The ode (She, IV. i. 
[i.] otic IV.) says, 

“ Nothing gives strength more than [the use 
of right] men.” 

The sentiment is good.’ 

Par. 10. This is the tfrst time that wc meet, 
in the Ch'un Ts'cw, with the burial of a prince 
ofClioo; and tlie same tiling is recorded also, 
for the 1st time under duke Oh'sou, in reference 
to rulers of T'ftng, Seeli, and Ts in. The entries 
mark the decay of lam, now seeking hy such sn 
attention to ingratiate itself with small States 
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like Cboo. THing, and 8eeh, and with a distant 
State like Ts'in. 

[We hare here the two following narra¬ 
tives :— 

1st. ‘ Tlie marquis of Tsin being ill, the earl 
of Ching sent Knng-sun K'esou to Tsin on a 
complimentary visit, and to inquire about the 
marquis’s illness. Shuh-heang then asked 
K’eaou, saying, “The diviners say that our 
ruler's illness is inflicted on him by [the Spirits] 
Shih-cliin and Tae-t‘ae, but the historiogra¬ 
phers do not know who these are. I venture to 
ask you.” Tsse-eh'an said, “ Anciently, [the 
emperor Kaou-sin had two sons, of whom the 
elder was called Oh-pih, and the younger 
Shih-ch'in. They dwelt in K‘wang-lin, but 
could not agree, and daily carried their shields 
and spears against each other. The sovereign 
emperor (Yaou) did not approve of this, and 
removed Ob-pih to Shang-k-ew, to preside over 
the star Ta-ko (See the Chuen on IX. ix. 1). 
The ancestors of Shang followed him [in Shang- 
k*ew], and hence Ta-ko is the star of Shang. 
[Yana also] removed Shih-ch’in to Ta-hea, to 
preside over the star Sin (? in Orion]. The de¬ 
scendants of Tung (Yaou) followed him, anil in 
Ta-hea served the dynasties of Hea and Shang. 
The prince nt tlie end of their line was Thing 
Shuh-yu. When Yih Keang, tlie wife uf king 
Woo, was pregnant with T’ae-shuh, she dreamt 
that God said to her, “I iiave named your son 
Yu, and will give T*ang to him,—Tang which 
belongs to the star Sin, where I will multiply 
his descendants.” When the child was born, 
there appeared on his hand the character Yu 
[by which be was named accordingly]. And 
when king Ching extinguished [the old House 
of] Thing, he invested Thie-sliuh with the prin¬ 
cipality ; and hence Sin is the star of Tain. 
From this we may perceive that Shih-ch’in is 
the Spirit of Sin. 

* “ [Again], anciently, among the descendants 
of the emperor Kin-t’een was Mei, chief of the 
officers of the waters, who had two sons, Yun¬ 
it ih and Thic-thic. Thie-thie inherited his 
father’s office, cleared the channels of the Fun 
and Thiou, and embanked the great marsh, so 
as to make the great plain habitable. The 
emperor (Chuen-heuh) commended ilia labours, 
and invested him with the principality of Fun- 
cli’uen. [The States of] Cli’in, Sze, Juh, and 
Hwang maintained sacrifices to him. But now 
Tsin, when it took on itseif the sacrifices to the 
Fun, extinguialied them. From this we may 
perceive that T’ae-t’ae is tlie Spirit of the Fun. 

‘“But these two Spirits cannot affect your 
ruler’s person. The Spirits of the hills and 
streams are sacrificed to in times of flood, 
drought, and pestilence. The Spirits of tlie sun, 
moon, and stars are sacrificed to on tlie unseason¬ 
able occurrence of snow, hoarfrost, wind, or rain. 
Your ruler’s person must be suffering from 
something connected with his movements out 
of tlie palace and in it, his meat and drink, his 
griefs and pleasures; what can these Spirits of 
the mountains and stars Iiave to do with it? 

• “ 1 have heard that the superior man [divides 
the day] into 4 periods: —the morning, to hear 
the affairs of tlie government; noon, to make 
full inquiries about them; the evening, toconsider 
well and complete the orders [lie lias resolred 
to issue]; and tlie night, for rest. By this ar¬ 
rangement [of his time], he attempers and dis¬ 


sipates the hum on re [of the body], so that they 
are not allowed to get shut up, stopped, aim 
congested, so as to injure and reduce it. Should 
that take place, like mind loses its intelligence, 
and all his measures are pursued in a dark and 
confused way. But has not [your ruler] been 
making these four different periods of his time 
into one? This may have produced the illness. 

1 “ I have heard again that the ladies of the 
harem should not be of the same surname as the 
master of it. If they be, their offspring will not 
thrive. When their first admiration for each 
other [as relatives] is exhausted, tliey occasion 
one another disease. On this account the superior 
man hates sucii unions, and one of our Books 
says, ‘In buying a concubine, if you do not 
know her surname, consult the tortoise-shell for 
it.’ The ancients gave careful attention to the 
two points which I have mentioned. That 
husband and wife should be of different surnames 
is one of the greatest points of propriety; but 
now your ruler has in his harem four Kes:—may 
it not be from this [that his illnesa has arisen]? 
If it have come from the two things [I have 
mentioned], nothing can be done for it. If he 
had seldom to do with tlie four Kes, he might get 
along; if that be not the ease, disease was the 
necessary result.” 

1 Shuh-heang said, “Good. I had not heard 
of this. But both the things are so.” When 
he went out, tlie internuncius Hwuy escorted 
him. and Sliuli-licang asked him about the 
affairs of Ch’ing, and especially about Tsae-seih. 
“ He will not remain long,” was tlie reply. “ Un¬ 
observant of propriety, and fond of insulting 
others; trusting in bis riches and despising his 
superiors,—he cannot continue long.” 

‘ When the marquis heard of whatTsie-cVan 
had said, lie remarked that lie was a superior 
man of vast information, and gave hint large 
gifts.’ 

2d." 1 Tlie marquis of Tsin asked the lielp of a 
physician front Ts‘in, and the earl sent one Ho 
to see him, who said, “Tlie disease cannot be 
cured,—according to thesaying that when women 
are approached, the chamber disease becomes 
like insanity. It is not caused by Spirits nor 
by food ; it is that delusion which hiss destroyed 
the mind. Your good minister will [also] die; 
it is not the will of Heaven to preserve him.” 
The marquis said, “ May wmnen [then] not be 
spproaclied?” Tlie physician replied, “Inter¬ 
course with them must be regulated. The an¬ 
cient kings indicated by their music how all 
other things should be regulated. Hence there 
are the fire regular intervals. Or slow or qnick, 
from beginning to end, they blend in one another. 
Each note rests in the exact intermediate place; 
and when the five are thus determined,no further 
exercise on the instruments is permitted. Thus 
the superior man does not listen to music where 
the hands work on with licentious notes, pleasing 
tlie ears but injurious to the mind, where the 
rules of equable harmony are forgotten. So it 
is with all things. When they come to this, they 
should stop; if they do not do so, it produces 
disease. The superior man repairs to his lutes, 
to illustrate his observance of rules, and not to 
delight his mind [merely]. 

‘ [In tlie same way] there are six heavenly 
influences, which descend and produce the five 
tastes, go forth in the five colours, and are veri¬ 
fied in the five notes; but when they are in 
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excess, they prodnee the six diseases. Those 
6 influences are denominated the yin, the yang, 
wind, rain, obscurity, and brightness. In their 
separation, they form the four seasons; in 
their order, they form the five [elementary] 
terms. When any of them is in excess, there 
ensues calamity. An excess of the yin leads to 
diseases of cold; of the yang, to diseases of heat; 
of wind, to diseases of the extremities ; of rain, 
to diseases of the belly ; of obscurity, to diseases 
of delusion; of brightness, to diseases of the 
mind. [The desire of) woman is to the yang, 
and [she is used in the] season of obscurity. If 
this be done to excess, disease is produced of 
internal heat and ntter delusion. Was it possible 
for your lordship, paying no regard to modera¬ 
tion or to time, not to come to this ?” 

‘When [the physician] went out, he told 
what he had said to Cliaou-ming, who asked 
who was intended by “the good minister.” 
“You,” was the reply. “ You have been chief 
minister of Tain now for 8 years. There has 
been no disorder in the State itself, and the 
other States have not failed [in their duty to 
it]; that epithet of ‘good’ may be applied to 
you. But I have heard that when the great 
minister of a State enjoys the glory of his 
dignity and emoluments, and sustains the bur- 
den.of his great employments, if calamity and 
evil arise, and lie do nos alter his ways [to meet 
them], then he most receive the blame and the 
consequences. Here is yonr ruler, who has 
brought disease on himself by his excesses, so 
that he will [soon] be unable to consult at all 
for [the good of] tlie altars. What calamity 
could be greater? And yet you were unable 
to ward it off. It was on this account that I 
Mid what I did.” 

‘Chaou-ming [further] asked what lie meant 
by “insanity;” and [the physician] replied, “I 
mean that which is produced by the delusion 
and disorder of excessive sensual indulgence. 


Look at the character;—it is formed by the 
characters for a vessel and for insects f gpji — 


ffl and It is used also of grain which 

[moulders and] flies away. In the Chow Yih, 
[the symbols of] a woman deluding a young 
man, [of] wind throwing down [the trees of] a 


mountain, go by the same name (I 


under——):—all these point to the same significa¬ 
tion.” Chaou-ming pronounced him a good 
physician, gave him large gifts, and sent him 
back [to Tsin].’] 

Bar. II. For j|p; Kung and Knh have^f. 
See the account of Keun’s accession in the Ckuen 
after IX. xxix. 2. 

The Chucn says:—‘The Kung-tsze Wei of 
Ts‘oo sent the Kung-tsze Hih-kwing and Pih 
Cliow-le to wall Ch'aou, Leih, and Kcah ; which 
frightened the people of Ch'ing, but Tszc-ch'an 
said, “ It will not harm [us]. The chief minis¬ 
ter is about to make the grand coup, and will 
first take off those two. The evil will not 
reach Cli'ing; there is no occasion for our being 
troubled.” In winter, Wei was proceeding on a 
complimentary visit to'Ch'ing, with Woo Keu 
as his subordinate in the mission, when he 
heard, before they had crossed the borders [of 
the State], that the king was ill. On this lie 


returned [to the capital], leaving Woo Keu to 
proceed to Ch*ing. On the 11th month, on Ke- 
yew, he entered [as if] to inquire about the 
king’s illness, and strangled him. Ho then 
proceeded to put to death the king’s two sons, 
Moh and P'ing-hea. Tsze-kan, director of the 
Right, fled to Tsin; and Tsze-seih, director of 
the royal stables, fled to Ch'ing. [Wei] put to 
death the grand-administrator, Pih Cliow-le, in 
Keah; and there he buried the king, whom ho 
called in consequence Keah-gaou. He sent an 
announcement [of the king’s death] to Ch‘ing, 
and Woo Keu asked what was said about who 
ought to be the successor. “Our great officer, 
Wei,” was the reply, which Woo Keu changed 
into “King Kung’s Wei is thefirst [in the line].” 

• When Tsze-kan fled to Tsin, he had 5 chariots 
with him. Shuh-heang caused him to receive the 
same allowance as the prince of Ts'in,—enough 
to each to support 100 men, on which Ohaou 
W&n-tsze observed that the prince of Trill 
was rich. Shuh-heang replied, “ Allowance* 
are made according to the virtue [of the parties]; 
where their virtue is equal, according to their 
years; where their years are equal, according to 
their rank; to ttic sons of rulers of 8tates, 
according to the State. I have not heard that 
they are to be regulated by a consideration of 
their wealth. Moreover, that [the prince of 
Ts'in] left his State with 1000 charists show* 
how strong and powerful he was. And the ode 
(She, III. iii. ode VI. 5) says, 

• He does not insult the wifeless or the widow" 
He does not fear the. strong or the powerful., 

Ts‘in and Ts'oo are peerp.” In accordance with 
this, How-tsze and Tsze-kan were made to tako 
place according to their years. The former de¬ 
clined, saying, “ I was afraid of being found fault 
with, and the prince of Ts'oo could find no safety 
[in his State]. We are therefore both here, anil 
it is for you to assign us our places according to 
your pleasure. And doe* it not seem improper 
that I should be made equal to him who is a 
stranger? The historiographer Yih said, ‘To 
whom will you show respect if not to a stranger ?’ ” 

‘ When king Ling of Ts'oo came to the rule 
of that State, Wei P-e was made chief minister, 
and Wei K'e-keang grand-administrator. Yew 
Keih of Ch'ing went to Ts'oo to the funeral of 
Keah-gaou, and on a complimentary visit to tho 
new ruler. On his return, lie said to Tsze-ch-nn, 
“Make all your preparations for travelling. 
The extravagance of the king of Ts'oo is 
excessive, and lie is delighted with his position. 
He is sure to call the States togetlier. We shall 
be going there in no time.” Tsze-ch'an replied, 
“ He cannot do that till some yean have 
elapsed.” ’ 

Par. 12. The Kung-tsze P*e here is the Tsze- 
kan mentioned in the Chuen on the prec. par. 
Chan Joh-shwuy (Jg ^ Ming dyn.) say, 
that this entry makes it clear that the death of 
the king of Ts'oo was a deed erf atrocious 
wickedness. But the criticism is a very lame 
attempt to excuse the silence of the classic in 
reference to the true nature of that event. 

[There is appended here:—'In the 12th month, 
when [the marquis of] Tsin had offered the 
winter sacrifice, Chaou-ming went to Nan-yang, 
to be present [at the sacrifice to] M i n g Tsze-yu 
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(probably Chaou Tsuy). On Keah-shin, tbe 
1st day of t*ic moon, lie offered the winter 
sacrifice in Wan; and on Kang-seuh he died. 


The carl of Ch'ing was going to Tsin to offer 
his condolences [on this event]; but when he 
had got to Yang, he returned.’] 
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II I In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, the marquis of Tsin 
Sent Han K‘e to Loo on a complimentary visit. 

2 In summer, Shuh Kung went to Tsin. 

3 In autumn, Ch‘ing put to death its great officer, the Kung- 

sun Hih. 

4 In winter, the duke was going to Tsin, but when he got to 

the Ho, he returned; and K‘e-sun Suh went to Tsin. 


Par. t. Han K*e was a son of Han Keueh 
or Han Hoen-tsze Jf-), who 

retired from public life in the 7th year of duke 
8eang, and a younger brother of Han Woo-ke 
J^i), known as Kung-tsuh Mnh-tsze 

(^1^^ -^r). He is frequently mentioned 
as Han Scuen-tsze *\\ ]p), and, on the 
dentil of Chaou Woo in the end of last year, had 
Succeeded tn him as the principal minister of Tsin. 

The Chaen says:—* The marquis of Tsin sent 
Han Seuen-tsze on this complimentary visit 
(With reference to ilitke Cliaon’s accession), and 
lie came also to inform Loo that the adminis¬ 
tration of Tsin was now in his hands ;—which 
was acc. to rule. When he looked at the 
[various] documents in the charge of the grand 
historiographer, and the Ch‘un Ts'ew of Loo, 
he said, “Tile institutes of Chow are all in Loo. 
Now, indeed. I know the virtue of the duke of 
Chow, and how it was that [the House of] Chow 
attained to the royal dignity.” The duke gave 
him an entertainment, at which Ke Woo-tsze 
sang the last stanza of the Meen (She, III. i. 
ode ILLY and Han-tsze sang the Kcoh kung 
(She, II. vii. ode IX.). [When Han-tsze had 
done], Ke Woo-tsze bowed to him saying, “ I 
venture to make my acknowledgments for the 
kind leeling you express to our poor State. 


Our ruler may [now] hare hopeand he went 
on to ring the last stanza of the Tseeli (She, II. 
iv. ode VII.). 

‘When the entertainment was over, [Han- 
tsze] went to a feast at Ke’s, and praised a 
beautiful tree [in the garden], Woo-tsze said, 
u Shall I not encourage the growth of this tree, 
so as not to forget the Keoh. kung?” Ami lie 
sang the Kan-t*ang (She, I. ii. ode V.). on which 
the other said, “I am not worthy of this. It is 
impossible for me to attain to be like the duke 
of Sliaou.” 

‘ [From Loo] Seuen-tsze went on to Ts'e, and 
presented the marriage-offerings [of the mar¬ 
quis]. Visiting there Tsze-ya (the Kung-san 
Tsaou), [that prince] called [his son] Trze-k'G 
and introduced him, when Seuen-tsze said, “ He 
is not one who will preserve his family. lie 
has not the air of a subject.” Visiting Tsze-we 
(the Kung-sun Clrae), [that prince] introduced 
[his son] K‘eang to him, of whom be said, “ He 
is like Tsze-k-e.” Many of the great officers 
laughed at these remarks, but Gan-tsxe believed 
them, and said, “ He is a superior man. A supe¬ 
rior man is to be believed; lie has means of 
knowing what he says.” 

‘ From Ts-e [Seuen-tsze] went on a compli¬ 
mentary visit to Wei, the marquis of which 
gave him an entertainment. Pih-kung Kwoh- 
taze sang the Ke yuh (She, I. v. ode. I.), and 
Seuen-tsze the Huh kwa (I. v. ode X.)’ 
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Tso-slie says above that this visit of Han K*e 
was ‘according to rule.’ But he is in error. 
There is no other instance in the classic of the 
chief minister of the leading State going on a 
complimentary mission. It was below his dig¬ 
nity to do so. Han lC‘e probably took the step, 
thinking thereby to gratify the States and 
con firm their attachment to the failing fortunes 
of Tsin. 

It is mentioned in the narrative that K‘e 
presented the marriage offerings in Ts‘e, the 
marquis of Tsin, heedless of the warnings of 
Tsze-ch‘an and the physician of Ta'in, having 
now arranged to give a new mistress to his 
harem in the person of a lady of Ts'e. The 
sequel is appended:—‘In summer, in the 4th 
month, Han Seu (Son of K - e) went to Ta - e to 
meet the [marquis’s] bride. Ch‘in Woo-yu 
escorted her—the young Keang—to Tsin, and 
was to be there till the completion of the mar¬ 
riage. She obtained favour with the marquis, 
v ho called her the young Ts‘e. Thinking, 
however, on the circumstance that Woo-yu was 
not of the rank of minister, lie seized him in 
Chung-too, but the young Keang pleaded for 
him saying, “The escort was chosen according 
to the rank of your officer who met me. [Ts‘e] 
stood in awe of your great State, and thought 
that it also might make a change, and so the 
disorder arose .”' 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘ Shuh Rung [now | 
went to Tsin, to return the visit of Seuen-tsze. 
The marquis sent to comfort and refresh him 
after the toils of his journey in the suburbs, but 
he declined the honour, saying, “ Wher. my ruler 
sent me to continue the old friendship [between 
our States], he gave me a strict charge that I 
should not presume to take the position of a 
guest. Bet me communicate my message to your 
ministers, and the favour to our poor State will 
be great. I dare not trouble a messenger to 
come to the suburbs. Bet me decline the 
honour.” When a reception-house was assigned 
to him, he declined it, saying, “My ruler com¬ 
missioned me to come here to continue the old 
friendship [between our States]. If I can but 
establish the friendly uuion, that is my reward. 

^ dare not accept this great reception-house.” 
Shuh-heang said, “ Tsze-shuh-tsze knows the 
rules of propriety. I have heard that loyalty 
and good faith are vessels containing the [prin¬ 
ciple of] propriety, and that humility and 
submission are essential things in it. In declin¬ 
ing [the honours offered to him], he is not 
forgetful of his State;—thus showing his loyalty 
and good faith. His State is the first considera¬ 
tion with him, Rnd himself the last;—thus 
showing his humility and self-abasement. The 
ode (She, III. U. ode IX 3) says, 

‘Be reverently careful of your demeanour. 

In order to approximate to the virtuous.’ 

He is one who approximates to virtue.” * 

Par. 3. The Clinen says:—‘ In autumn, the 
Kung-sun Hih was about to raise an insurrec¬ 
tion, desiring to remove the chief of the Yew 
clan, and to take his place [in the govt.]. His 
wound (See the 4th narrative after par. 3 of last 
year), however, broke oat afresh, and he did 
not carry out liis purpose. The Sze and the 
other great officers wished to put him to death; 
and when 1’sze-ch‘an, who was in the borders, 

heard of it,hewasafraidhe9houldbetoolate, and 


hurried by rapid stages to the capital. [Arrived 
there], he sent an officer to enumerate in the fol¬ 
lowing aw ay his offences to Hih:—“ At the time 
of the insurrection of Pih-yew (IX. xxx. 7), being 
occupied with the business of the great State, we 
did not punish you; but your insubordinate dis¬ 
position is insatiable, and the State cannot endnre 
you. Your taking it on yourself to attack Pih- 
yew was one offence; your contention with your 
cousin about his wife (See the 4th nar. after par. 
3 of last year) was a second; your acting as if 
you had been the ruler at the covenant of 
Heun-suy (See the nar. after par. 4 of last year) 
was a third. With those three capital offences, 
how can the State endure you? If you do not 
quickly die [by your own hand], the great 
punishment will come upon you.” Hih bowed 
twice with his head to the ground, and replied, 
“ Death may occur any morning or evening; 
but do not you aid [the act of] Heaven by 
cruelty.” Tsze-cli‘an said, “Who of men is 
exempted from death ? but that bad men should 
not die a natural death, is the appoiutment. 
He who does bad villainous things is a villain. 
If we do not aid Heaven, shall we aid him?” 
Hih then begged that [his son] Yin might be 
made superintendent of the market, and Tsze- 
clran replied, “If Yin have ability, the ruler 
will give him office; if he have not, he will [at 
any time] follow you, morning or evening. You 
have no consideration of your offences; how do 
you continue making such requests ? If you do 
not quickly die, the minister of Crime will visit 
you.” 

‘In the 7th month, on .Tin-yin, Hih strangled 
himself, and his body was exposd in tlie street 
of Chow-she, with [an inscription on] a board 
by it.’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says‘ The young Keang, 
[married to the marquis] of Tsin, having died, 
the duke was proceeding to Tsin ; but when he 
had gone to the Ho, the marquis sent Sze Win- 
pih to meet him, and decline his visit, saying, 
“ She was not my equal wife. I beg yon will 
not condescend to come further.” On this the 
duke returned, and Ke-sun Suh proceeded to 
Tsin to present the grave-clothes [for tlie 
deceased.] 

‘ Shuh-heang spoke to the marquis about 
Ch*in Woo-yu, saying, “ Of what offence «u he 
guilty ? You sent [a great officer of] a ducal 
clan to meet your bride, and [Ts‘e] sent a great 
officer of the highest rank to escort her; and if 
you still say that waa not respectful, you desire 
what was excessive. It was our State which 
was not respectful, and in seizing the messenger 
[of Ts‘e], you are punishing him unjustly:— 
how can yon thus be the lord of covenants? 
The young Keang moreover, explained and 
interceded for him.” In winter, in the 10th 
month, Ch‘in Woo-yu returned [to Ts’e]. In 
the 11th month, Yin Twan of Ohfing went to 
Tsin, to present the condolences of that State. 

Evidently duke Ch’aou was going to Tsin at 
this time, contrary to precedent and mlo, 
demeaning himself to cuny favour with the mar¬ 
quis; and he returned on receiving the rebuke. 
Kung-yang and the glossarist of Kuh-lcang 
strangely imagine thst he returned because he 
was afraid that Tain had an intention to seize 
him, and hold him a prisoner. 
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111. 1 In the [duke’s] third year, in spring, in the kind’s first 

month, on Ting-we, Yuen, viscount of T‘ang, died. 

2 In summer, Shuh Kung went to T‘&ng. 

3 In the fifth month, there was the burial of duke Ch*ing of 

T‘ang. 

4 In autumn, the viscount of Little Choo came to the court 

[of Loo]. 

5 In the eighth month, there was a grand sacrifice for rain. 

6 In winter there was a great fall of hail. 

7 K‘wan, earl of North Yen, fled from his State to Ts‘e. 


[The Chnen gives here the following narra¬ 
tive, which comes in before the death of the 
viscount of T‘*ng:—‘In the 1st month of this 
year. Yew Keih of Ch‘ing went to Tsin, to 
attend the funeral of the young Keang, and 
was visited by I-eang Ping and Chang Teih. 
The former said to him, “It is [too modi] that 
you should have come here on this account.” 
Tsze-t-ae-shuh (Yew Keih) replied, “Could I 
have stopped away f Formerly, under the pre¬ 
sidency of Win and Beang, they made it their 
object not to trouble the States [too much], order¬ 
ing the princes once in three yean to send a 
complimentary visit, once in five years to appear 
in person at their court, to meet when there was 
business [to be done], and to covenant when 
there were cases of discordant [States to be 
dealt with]- When a ruler died, a great officer 
[was sent] to present condolences, and a minis- 
ter to assist at the burial. When a ruler’s 
wife died, a [simple] officer presented condo- 
lences, and a great officer attended the funeral. 
These rules were sufficient to illustrate the 
ceremonial observances, for orders as to what 
business was to be done, and to take measures 
in reference to the shortcomings [of States]. 
Nothing more was required; no extraordinary 
commands were given. But now, on the death 
of [this] favourite lady, we must not presume 
to regulate our services by her rank, but they 
must be the 9ame as are due to a wife, the 
keeper [of the harem]. We are oniy afraid of 
being found offenders, and dare not shrink from 
any trouble. But as this young Keang found 
favour, and has died [thus soon], Ts*e is sure to 
propose a successor to her; and then on that 
occasion I shall come again to offer our con¬ 
gratulations, and shall not have had this 
journey only.” Chang Teih said, “ Good I I 
have heard your Statement; but after this you 
will have nothing to do. Thia case may be 
illustrated by [the star] ho, according to the 
culmination of which the cold or the heat 
retires. Now the case has come to an extreme; 
—must there not be a recession? Tsin will 
lose the States. Though it seek to trouble 
them, it will not be able to do so.” On this the 
two great officers withdrew; and Tsze t'ae-shuh 


said to hit people, “Chang Teih is wise, but hi* 
place is notwithstanding, I apprehend, in the 
rear of superior men .”"] 

Tso-she says, ‘The viscount of T‘ang had 
been associated in covenants (with the duke 



[Tso-she introduces here the following long 
narrative:—1st. * The mgrquis of Ts*e sent Gan 
YingtoTsin with the following speech, begging 
to be allowed to supply a successor in the harem 
[to the young Kgang]:—“ My ruler has sent me 
to say, • I wish to serve your lordship, morning 
and evening without tiring, and would bring my 
presents and offerings so as never to lose a 
season; but there have been many difficulties in 
my State, so that I have not been able [to come 
myself]. The poor daughter of my father [was 
sent] to complete the offices in your harem, and 
shed a blaze [of glory] upon my hopes; but she 
was unfortunate and died an early death, to the 
disappointment of my hope. If your lordship, 
not forgetful of the friendship between our 
former rulers, will kindly regard the State of 
Tu‘e, and condescend to accept me so that I may 
seek the blessing of the Great duke and duke 
Ting, sending brightness down upon my State, 
protecting and comforting ita altars, then there 
are still so many of the daughters of my father 
by his proper wife, and of his sisters who remain. 
If your lordship, not casting off my poor State, 
will send some one to judge and select among 
them those who may complete the ladies of your 
bed-chamber, this will satisfy my hope.’” 

‘ Han Scuen-tsze made Shuh-heang return a 
reply, saying, “It is the desire of our ruler. 
He is not able to discharge alone the duties to 
his altars; but being now in mourning, he has 
not ventured to prefer a request [for a sucoeaaor 
to the young Keang]. No kindness coold be 
greater than the message which your lordship 
has condescended to rend. If you will kindly 
regard our poor State, and comfort Tsin by 
giving a mistress to its harem, not our ruler 
oniy, but all his ministers as well, will receive 
the benefit of your gift. Yea, from T‘ang-shuh 
downwards, [our former rulers] will feel the 
favour and admire it.” 
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* When the marriage was settled, Gan-tsze 
received the courtesy [of an entertainment], 
front which Shuh-heang followed bint to the 
feaat. When they conversed together,- Shuh- 
heang aaked about the state of affairs in Ta'e, 
and Gan-tsze replied, “ This is its last age. I 
know nothing but this,—that TYe will become 
the possession of the ChHn family. The duke is 
throwing away his people, and they are turning to 
th«Ch‘in. Ts*efromof old hashadfour measures, 
the tow, tlie gow, the foo, and the dung. Four 
thing makes tow, and up to tbe/oo, each measure 
is four times the preceding; and then ten foo 
make a dung. The Ch‘in family makes each of 
the [first] three measures once again greater, so 
that the dung ia [very] large, lending according 
to their own measure, and receiving back again 
according to the public measure. The wood on 
their hills and that in the markets is charged 
the same price, so that it costs no more in the 
market than on the hill. Their fish, salt, and 
frogs cost the same [in the market as at the 
water]. The produce of the people’s strength is 
divided into three parts, two of which are paid 
to the State, while only one is [left to them] 
for food and clothes. The [grain in the] ducal 
stores rots and is eaten by insects, while the 
three [classes of the] old are cold and starving. 
In all the markets of the State, [ordinary] 
shoes are cheap, while those for criminals whose 
toes have been cut off are dear. The common 
people and others groan bitterly [for all this], 
and there is one who shows an ardent sympathy 
for them. He loves them as a parent, and they 
go to him as a flowing stream. Though he 
wished not to win them to himself, how shall he 
escape doing so? There were Ke-pih, Chili- 
ping, Yu-tuy, and Pih-he, whose help was given 
to duke Hoo and T'ae-ke, and [now, in their 
spiritual influence,] they are [all] in Ts‘e.” 

‘Shuh-beang said, “Yes; and even with our 
ducal House, this also ia the last age. The war- 
horses are not yoked; the ministers never take 
the field. There are no men over the duke's 
chariots, no [proper] officers over the soldiers. 
The multitudes of the people are weary and 
worn, while the duke’s mansions are multiplied 
and most costly. The people [feel], when they 
hear the duke’s commands, as if they must 
escape from robbers and enemies. The Lwan, 
the Keoh, tlie Seu, the Yuen, the Hoo, the Suh, 
the K-ing, and the Pill, are reduced to the 
position of menials. The government is ordered 
by the Heads of the clans. The people have 
none on whom to rely. The ruler goes on from 
day to day without stop, burying sill sorrow in 
pleasure. Ho future day need he waited for 
the humiliation of the ducal House. The in¬ 
scription on the tripod of Ch‘an says, • You 
may get up early in the morning and become 
greatly distinguished, hut in future generations 
[your descendants] will still become idle.' 
Much more may we say that he who holds on 
[an evil course] from day to day without stop¬ 
ping cannot continue long.” Gan-tsze then 
asked him what would become of himself, and 
Shuh-heang replied, “The ducal clans of Tsin 
are at an end. I have heard that when the 
ducal House is about to be brought low, its 
elan-branches first fall to the ground, and that 
then the duke follows them. Of the same ducal 
ancestry with me were eleven clans, and only 
the Yang-sheh remains. I moreover have no 


son. In the lawless course of the ducal House, 
I shall be fortunate if i die a natural death, for 
I shall have none to sacrifice to me.” 

1 Before this, duke King had wished to change 
the residence of Gan-tsze, saying. “ Your house 
is near the market, low, small, noisy, and dusty. 
You should not live in it. Let me change it for 
you for one bright and lofty.” The officer, 
however, declined the offer, saying, “Your 
lordship’s former minister, [my father], could 
bear it. I am not fit to be his successor; [tho 
change which you propose] would be extrava¬ 
gance in me. And besides, a small man like me, 
living near the market, can get what I desire 
morning and evening, which is a benefit.” I 
dare not trouble the people of the neighbour¬ 
hood. The duke laughed and asked him 
whether, through his nearness to the market, he 
knew what things were cheap, and what dear. 
“ Since it is to my advantage to do so,” was 
the reply, “ should I dare not to know that ?” 
“What things then are cheap, and wha. dear?” 
pursned the marquis. Now duke King punish¬ 
ed so many that there were people who sold 
shoes for those whose toes had been cut off. 
Gan-tsze therefore answered, “ Shoes for people 
whose toes have been cut off are dear, and 
[other] shoes are cheap.” As he had told 
this to his ruler, he mentioned it in his conver¬ 
sation with Shuh-heang. 

‘In consequence of this remark, duke King 
more rarely inflicted punishments. The supe¬ 
rior man may say, “ How widely extends the 
benefit of a benevolent man's words! By one 
word of Gan-tsze the marquis of Ts‘e was led 
to reduce the number of his punishments:—an 
illustration of the words of the ode [She, II. v. 
ode 1 vr. 2), 

‘ If he were to rejoice [in the words of the 
wise]. 

The disorder perhaps would disappear.’” 

‘When Gan-tsze [on this occasion] went to 
Tsin, the duke changed his house into a new 
one, so that it was completed on his return 
After he had made his acknowledgments, how¬ 
ever, [for the kindnessj, he pulled the house 
down, rebuilt the dwellings in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood as they had been before, and sent to the 
old residents to return to them. [When they 
declined to do so], he said, “There is she com¬ 
mon saying, ‘It is not about the house that the 
l tortoise shell is consulted, but about tlie neigh¬ 
bours.’ My friends, the tortoise-shell was 
formerly consulted about this neighbourhood. 
To go against the divination is inauspicious; 
and that the superior man do not violate the 
rules of propriety, while smaller men do not 
incur tlie risk of what is inauspicious, is an old 
regulation;—shall I dare to disobtj it ?” In the 
end, he brought them back to their old houses. 
The duke refused his sanction, but he granted 
it, when Gan-tsze got Ch'in Hwan-tsze to inter¬ 
cede with him.’ 

2d. ‘In summer, in the 4th month, the earl 
of Chring went to Tsin. when Kung-sun Tu an 
was in attendance on him. and behaved so very 
respectfully and humbly, violating in nothing 
the proper rules, that the marquis commended 
him, and gave him a tablet [of investiture], 
Baying, “Tsze-fung (Twau’s father) did hard 
service for the Stale of Tsin. I have heard of 
it, and do not forget it, and [new] bestow on 
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you the lands of Chow, a* a recompense for the 
old services of your [father].” Pih-sliih bowed 
twice, with his head to tiie ground, received the 
tablet, and went out. The superior man wiil 
say on this, “ How important to a man are the 
rules of propriety! Here was an extravagant 
man like 1’ih-shih, and to his once observing 
those rules in Tsin he was indebted for dignity 
and wealth in that State. Here surely was an 
illustration of what the ode (She, 1. iv. Ode 
VIII. 3), says, 

4 If a man be not observant of propriety, 

Why does he not quickly die?’ ” 

* Before this the district of Chow had belong¬ 
ed to 1/wan P‘aou; and on the ruin of the Lwan 
family, Fan Seuen-tszc, Chaou W&u-taze, and 
Han Seuen-tsze, all wished to have it. Win-tsae 
said, “All Wan (Chow had once been part of 
it) belongs to me.” Tlie two Seuen-tsze said, 

44 Since the time of Keoh Ch‘ing, [Chow] has 
been handed down, separate [from Win], in three 
families. There are otiier districts in Tsin, 
separated [in this way], and not Chow only;— 
who can get the right to take the rule of them?” 
WSn-tsze waa vexed by this, but gave Chow up. 
The other two ministers said, “ We ought not, 
having given a correct decision [i n reference to hi a 
claim] to take it to ourselves;" and so they all 
gave it up. When the adndnlstration [of Tsin] 
came into the hands of Wtn-tsze, Chaou Hwoh 
advised him to take Chow, but he said to him, 

“ Begone 1 The words of those two were right¬ 
eous, and to oppose righteousness is the way to 
misery. I cannot rule properly my own district; 
of what use would Chow be to me ? I should 
only thereby occasion misery to myself." 

‘The superior man may say on this, “His 
case is hard who does not know [whence misery 
will arise]. When one knows this and does not 
act accordingly, nothing can exceed the misery. 
There was a saying that [the possessor of] 
Chow was sure to die.” 

‘Fung-she(Kung-sunTwan), according to his 
wont, waa a guest with Han-she. His getting 
Chow was upon the request of Han Seuen-tsze 
in his behalf, to be the ground of his taking it 
[himself] again.’ 

Par. 2. The viscount of T‘4ng had come to 
Hoo to the funeral of duke Seang, and Loo now 
returns the compliment by sending a minister 
to attend his funeral. The one proceeding and 
the other were contrary to rule and precedent. 
The Chuen says:—‘In the 6th month, Shuh 
Kung went to T'ftng, to the burial of duke 
Cb*ing, Tsze-fuh Tseaou being the assistant 
commissioner. When they got to the suburbs, 
it happened to be the anniversary of the death 
of E-pih (Tseaou’s uncle), and King-tsze (Shuh 
Kung) proposed not to enter the city. Hwuh- 
pili (Tseaou), however, said, “ We are on public 
business. Where there is a public benefit, there 
should be no recognition of one’s private death- 
days.” With this ho preceded the other, and 
received the reception-house [assigned to them], 
King-tsze coming after him. See a somewhat 
different account of this matter in the Le Ke, 
II. ii. Bk. H. 26. 

[We have two narratives appended here:— 

1st. * Han K*e of Tsin went to' Ts‘e, to meet 
the [marquis’s] bride, when Kung-sun Ch'se, 
because of the favour which the young Keang 
had found, substituted a daughter of his own for i 


the duke’s, whom he gave in marriage [to 
another husband]. Some people told Han K’e of 
the deceit put upon Tain by Tsze-wei, and said 
that he should not accept the lady; but that 
minister replied, “ I want to get [the adherence 
of ] Ts‘e; and if I keep the favourite [minister] 
away from us [in that way], will the favourite 
come to us ? ” *’ 

2d. 1 In autumn, in the 7th month, Han Hoo 
of Ch‘ing went to Tsin, to ofifcr congratulations 
on the marquis’s marriage. At the same time 
he made the following announcement;—“The 
people of Ts*oo are daily summoning our State, 
because we have not been to the court of their 
new king. If we go to Ts*oo, we are afraid of 
your ministers, lest they say that our ruler has 
done so because his heart is indeed set on that 
other alliance; while, if we do not go, there is 
the- covenant of Sung. Whether we advance 
or retreat, we may be held offenders; and my 
ruler has instructed me to lay the case before 
you.” Seuen-tsze made Shoh-heang reply, “ If 
your ruler condescends to be true to ours, his 
being in Ts‘oo will do no harm;—it will be but 
observing the covenant of Snng. If he thinks 
of that covenant, oar ruler knows that he will 
escape any charge of doing wrong [in regard to 
it]. If yonr ruler is not true [in heart] to 
ours, although he were to condescend morning 
and evening to come to our poor State, our 
ruler would be suspicious of him. If he be 
indeed true in heart, there was no necessity for 
the trouble of this message. Let your ruler go 
to Ts'ou. If he be true to ours, bis being in 
Ts ‘00 is the same as if lie were m Tsin.” 

‘ [At this time], Chang Teih sent a messenger 
[to CIcing], to say to T‘se-shuh, “After you 
went back [to Ch-ing], I removed the dirt from 
the poor cottage of my father, saying to myself 
that you would be coming [again]; now it is 
Tsze-p‘e who lias come, and I am disappointed.” 
T‘ae-shuli replied, “ My rank was too mean to 
get to come [on this occasion]. We were in 
awe of your great State, and [wanted] to honour 
the [new] wife; and moreover you said that I 
should have nothing [more] to do. It has 
nearly proved so with me.” ’] 

Far. 4. This was dnke Mnh (;^) of 
Little Choo, wlio appeared now at tne court of 
Loo, to congratulate duke Ch'aou on his acces¬ 
sion. The Chuen says:—•* Ke Woo-tsze proposed 
to give the viscount a very slender reception; 
but Muh-shub said, “Ho. Since Ts‘aou, T‘ftng, 
and the two Clioos, do not forget their old 
friendship with us, we should meet them with 
respect, and even more, fearful of their being 
alienated from ns. And moreover, if we receive 
in a humbling way one of those friendly States, 
we shall provoke the others, onr friends, [to 
fall away]. We should show greater respect 
than in any former time. It is said in a Book, 
‘ No calamities befal the respectful;’ and also, 
‘They who meet the comer respectfully receive 
blessing from Heaven.’ ” Ke-sun followed this 
advice.’ 

Far. 5. Tso-she says that there was now ‘a 
drought.’ Of the 21 instances of this sacrifice 
for rain, which are mentioned in the classic, 7 
occur during the time of dnke Ch aou, and Tso 
leaves only the one in the 8th year nnnoted as a 
time of ‘ drought.’ 

[We have a narrative appended with reference 
to the fortunes of Loo-p*oo P'eeh whose banish- 
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ment to the northern border* ofTs'e is mentioned 
in tlio 2d narrative appended to the Chuen on 
IX- xxvliL 6:—’ The marquis of Ts*e was hunt¬ 
ing in K&t, wlien Loo-p*oo Peeh sought an 
introduction to him, and begged with tears 
[that he might be permitted to return], saying, 
“ With my hair so short and thin, what can I 
[now] do ? ” The marquis replied, as if assent¬ 
ing, that lie would inform the two ministers of 
it. He did tell them accordingly on his return, 
and Tsze-wei was willing that P'celi should be 
allowed to come back, but Tsze-ya objected, 
saying, “ His hair may be short, but his heart 
it very long. Perhaps he will [still] make our 
[skins] his bods (See the Chuen on IX. xxviii. 
(»).” In the 9th mouth, Tszc-ya druse Loo-phx) 
l’*eeli to North Yen.’] 

Par. 6. Here and in par. 1. of next year, the 
m is the verb. The hail, we must understand, 
was very large; and we must also remem tier 
that though it was now the winter of Chow, 
that embraced two months of autumn. 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘ Duke X’een of 
Yen had many favourites, and wanted to make 
away with all the great officers, and appoint 
his favourites in tlieir room. The great officers 
united [in consequence], and killed those favour¬ 
ites who were of other surnames than their own. 
The duke waa frightened, and fled to T»*e. The 


style of the text, that “Theearl of Yen, K‘»an, 
fled to Ts‘e, is condemnatory of lilir.."’ The 
K‘ang-he editors object to this judgment of 
Tso-she on the words of the text, and expunge 
it from their edition of the Cleun Ts’ew. 1 hey 
will not have it supposed that the sage could, on 
any grounds, sanction a proceeding of rebellious 
opposition to a ruler. 

[There are here two narratives :— 

1st. ‘In the tenth month the carl of Ching 
went to Ts‘oo, with Tsie-ch*an in attendance 
on him. The viscount entertained him. and 
sang the Keih jilt (She, II. iii. ode VI.) When 
the entertainment was over. Tsze-ch‘an pro¬ 
ceeded to make the preparations for a hunt. 
The king then hunted along [the marsh of] 
Mong (See on the Shoo, III i. Pt. i. 60), on the 
sooth of the Keang, [having the earl] with 


nun. m . 

2d. ‘Kung-sun Tsaou of Ts'e having died, 
Tsaou, minister of War, visited Gan-tsze, and 
said, “We have further lost Tsze-ya.” Gan- 
tsze replied, “Alas! nib son] rsze-k*e ^ will 
not escape [an evil end]. It is a perilous time! 
The House of Keang is weak, and that of Kwei 
will begin to flourish. While the two [grand¬ 
sons of duke Hwuy were strong and vigorous, 
they might make head, and now there is the 
weakness induced by the loss of this one. Ihe 
[House of] Keang is tottering to its fall! ] 
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IV. 1 In the [duke's] fourth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, there was a great fall of hail. 

2 In summer, the viscount of Ts'oo, the marquises of Ts'ae 

and Ch‘in, the earl of Ch'ing, the baron of Heu, the 
viscounts of Seu, T‘ang, Tun, Hoo, Shin, and Little 
Choo, Tso, heir-son of Sung, and [the chiefs of] the wild 
tribes of the Hwae, had a meeting in Shin. 

3 The people seized and held the viscount of Seu. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh month, the viscount of Ts‘oo, 

the - marquises of Ts‘ae and CltHn, the baron of Heu, the 
viscounts of Tun, Hoo, and Shin, aud [the chiefs of) 
the wild tribes of the Hwae, invaded Woo. 

5 They seized K‘ing Fung of Ts‘e, and put him to death. 

6 They then went on to extinguish Lae. 

7 In the ninth month, we took Ts&ng. 

8 In winter, in the twelfth month, on Yih-maou, Shuh-sun 

P‘aou died. 


P»r, 1. Too says that there ought now to have 
fallen snow and not hail, and the fall of the hail 
la recorded as a calamity. Kaou K'ang connects 
the par. with the 6tl\ of last year, and supposes 
that the hail had continued to fall all the winter. 
This would account reasonably for the notice 
of the phenomenon. 

The Chuen says:—Ke Woo-tsze asked Shin 
Fung whether the hail could Ire stopped, and was 
answered, “When a sage is in the highest place, 
there is no hail; or if some should happen to 
faU, it does not amouut to a calamity. Anciently, 


they stored np the ice, when the sun was in his 
northern path; and they brought it out when ho 
was in his western, and [the Ktca ( ^> ) con¬ 
stellation] was seen [in the east] in the morning. 
At the storing of the ice, they took it from the 
low Talleys of the deep hills, where the cold 
was most intense and as it were shut in; and 
when it was brought out, the dignitaries and 
place-men of the court. In their entertainment 
of guests, for their food, on occasions of death 
and of sacrifice, shared in the use of it. At the 
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storing of it, a Mack bull and black millet were 
pre ented to the Ruler of cold; and when it waa 
brought out, a bow of peach wood and arrows of 
thorn were employed to put away calamitous 
influences. For the delivery and the storing of 
it there were their seasons; and it waa given to 
all who were entitled by their station to eat flesh. 
Great officers and their declared wives used it 
in their washings on occasions of death. It was 
deposited with a sacrifice to the [Ruler of] cold ; 
the depositories were opened with the offering 
of a lamb. The duke first used it, and when 
the [star] Ho made its appearance, it was 
distributed. From the commissioned [great] 
officers and their wires, down to officers retired 
from ago or illness, all received the ice. The 
commissioners of hills took it; the officers of 
districts sent it on; the cart-men received it; and 
the inferior servants stored it. Now it is the 
[cold] w ind which makes the ice strong; and 
it was when the [warm] winds [prevailed], 
that it was brought forth. The depositories 
were made close; the use of it was very exten¬ 
sive. In consequence there was no heat out of 
course in the winter; no lurking cold in the 
summer ; no biting winds in the spring ; and no 
pitiless rains in the autumn. When thunder 
came, it was not with a shaking crash. There 
were no calamitous hoarfrosts and hail. Pesti¬ 
lences did not descend [on the land]. The 
people d ied no premature deaths. 

‘ But now the ice of the streams and pools is 
what is stored up; [much also] is cast away 
and not used. The winds go abroad as they 
ought not to do and carry death with them ; so 
does the thunder come with shaking crash. 
Who can put a stop to this plague of hail? 
The Inst stanza of the Ts ih yueh [She, I. xv. 
ode I.) shows the method of storing ice." ’ 

[We have here a lung narrative about a fur¬ 
ther step on the part of Ts‘oo towards wresting 
the presidency of the States from Tsin :—‘ In 
the 1st month, the baron of Heu went to Ts‘ 00 , 
where the viscount detained iiim, going on also 
to detain th^earl of Cli'ing, with whom he again 
hunted 011 the south of the Keang, having the 
baron of Heu with them- [At the same time] 
he sent Tseaou Keu to Tsin, to ask from that 
Power the attendance of the States, the above 
two princes waiting in Ts‘oo for the answer. 
Tseaou Keu delivered his message in the follow¬ 
ing terms:—“ My ruler lias sent me to say in 
his own words, 1 Formerly your lordship's 
kindness granted the covenant of Suug, by 
which it was agreed that the States which 
adhered to T3in and Ts‘oo respectively should 
appear at the courts of both. Because of the 
troubles occurring from year to year, I wish to 
knit more closely a good understanding with 
the princes, and have sent Keu to ask from you 
an opportunity to do so. If your lordship have 
no anxiety in regard to the States around you, 
I wish to borrow your favour to make a request 
of the various princes.’” The marquis of Tsin 
wanted to give a refusal to this application, but 
the marshal How said to him, “ Do not do so. 
The [course of the] king of Ts‘oo is extravagant. 
Heaven perhaps wishes, by gratifying his ambi¬ 
tion, to increase the poison of his [mood], and 
send down punishment on him. That we can¬ 
not know, nor can we know whether it means 
to grant him a [peaceful] end. But Tsin and 
Ts ‘00 depend on the aid of Heaven for the 


superiority of the one over the other. Bet ns 
not quarrel with it, but let your lordship grant 
the [king’s] request, and cultivate your virtue, 
while we wait and see to what be will turn. If 
he turn to virtue, even we will serve him, and 
how much more will the States do so 1 If he 
go on to licentiousness and oppression, Ts‘oo 
itself will abandon him, and we shall have no 
one to contend with.” 

‘The marquis said, “ Tsin has three securities 
against peril, and needs not to fear an enemy. 
There are the mountainous passes of the State; 
its many horses; and the many troubles of Ts‘e 
and Ts‘ 00 . With these three securities, we must 
be successful in every direction.’ The marshal 
replied, ‘‘Trust in mountains and in horses, 
and to calculate on the difficulties of neigh¬ 
bouring States, are three sources of peril. 
The four Toll, San-t‘oo, Yang-shing, T‘ae-shih, 
mount King, and Chung-nan, are the most 
difficult mountains of the 9 provinces, and they 
do not all belong to one surname. The northern 
region of K‘e is most noted for its production of 
horses, but no [distinguished] State has there 
arisen. A trust in mountains and horses cannot 
be considered a sure one. So it has been from 
of old. and therefore the ancient kings made 
the cultivation of virtue their object, in order 
to affect both Spirits and men. I have not heard 
that they made it their object to have difficult 
mountains and horses. And [the result of] the 
difficulties of neighbouring States cannot be 
calculated on. They may have many difficnlties, 
which will issue [only] in strengthening them 
and the enlargement of their boundaries; or they 
may have no difficulties, and the result will be 
their ruin, and their losing the boundaries of 
which they were in charge. How is it possible 
to foresee the [issue of such] difficulties? Ts‘e 
had the troubles with Chung-sun (The Kung- 
sun Woo-che, who was marquis of Ts‘e for a 
month; see the 9th year of duke Cbwang), and 
the result was that it got duke Hwan, whose 
influence on it extends till now. Tsin had the 
troubles of Be and P‘ei (Le K‘ih and P‘ei Ch‘ing; 
see the 9th and pther years of duke He), and 
the result was that it got duke Wiln, through 
whom it became lord of covenants. Wei and 
H ing had no troubles [of the same kind], and 
yet their enemies brought them to ruin. The 
difficulties of others therefore cannot be calculat¬ 
ed on. If you trust in the three things you 
have mentioned, and do not diligently attend 
to the duties of government and to virtue, we 
si 1 all find that the danger of ruin leaves us no 
leisure for anything but to escape from it:—how 
can you speak of our being sure of success? 
Bet your lordship grant the request [of Ts*ooJ. 
Cbow acted licentiously and oppressively, while 
king Wftn behaved kindly and harmoniously, 
and the result was the fall’ of Yin and the rise 
of Chow. How then should you quarrel about 
the States?” 

‘Accordingly, [it was resolved to] grant the 
request of Ts‘ 00 , and Shuh-heang was appointed 
to give the following reply, “ Our ruler, being 
occupied with the business of his altars, lias not 
been able always to visit [your court] in spring 
and autumn. Your ruler m fact has the States; 
there was no necessity to take the trouble of 
your message.” Tseaou Keu then proceeded to 
beg a marriage with a daughter of Tsin [on the 
part of his king], to which the marquis agreed. 
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‘The viscount of Ts’oo ashed Ttte-ch’an whe¬ 
ther Tain would grant him the States. “ It 
will,” said that minuter. “ The ruler occupies 
himself only with small matters, and does not 
think about the States. His great officers hare 
many desires of their own, and not one seeks to 
correct his ruler’s [errors]. At the covenant of 
Sung it said also that [Tain and Ts’oo] were as 
one. If it do not grant your request, of what 
use will that [covenant] have been?” The king 
further asked whether the States would come 
[at his call]. “They are sure to come," replied 
Tsze-ch’an. “ In obedience to the covenant of 
Sung; to gratify your lordship; not standing in 
fear of the great State—why should they not 
come? Perhaps Loo, Wei, Ts’aou, and Choo 
may not come. Ts’aou stands in fear of Sung; 
Choo stands in fear of Loo; Loo and Wei are 
pressed on by Ts’e, and the best-affected to 
Tain. Only these will not come. The others 
are under your influence;—what one of them 
will not come?" The king said, “Then, may 
I succeed in all that I seek for?” “Not,” was 
the reply, “if you seek from others for*your 
own gratification; but if you seek what they 
and you wish and can share together, you will 
be entirely successful.” ’] 

Par. 2. We have here the result of Ts’oo’s 
application to Tsin for the presidency of the 
States. Of the northern States, however, only 
Ts’ae, Ch’in, Ch’ing, and Heu responded to its 
call, for Little Choo is hardly to be taken ac¬ 
count of, and the princes of Ch’ing and Hen 
were in a manner detained and obliged to be 
present at the meeting. 

At the commencement of the Ch’un Ts’ew 
period, Shin was a marquisate, held by Kcangs, 
having for its capital Seay (g£J|), 20 U to the 
north of the dep. city of Nan-yang, Ho-nan. 
In the Chuen at the end of III. vi. we find it 
invaded by the then king of Ts’oo, who seems 
to have extinguished it, and incorporated it 
with his own State. 

The Chuen says:—‘In summer, the [other] 
princes of the States went to Ts’oo, but those of 
Loo, Wei, Ts’aou and Choo did not attend the 
meeting,Ts’aou and Choo declining on account of 
troubles, the duke on the ground of the seasonal 
sacrifice, and the marquis of Wei on the ground 
that he was ill. The earl of Ch’ing preceded 
the others, and was waiting at Shin, where in 
the sixth month, on Ping-woo, the viscount of 
Ts’oo assembled the States. 

‘Tseaou Keu said to him “I have heard that 
with the States the thing which regulates their 
preference and adhesion is the ceremonies which 
are observed to them. Your lordship has now 
got them for the first time, and must be careful 
of your ceremonies. Whether you will secure 
the presidency of the States or not depends on 
this meeting. K’e of the Hea dynasty gave the 
entertainment of Keun-t’ae; T’ang of the Shang 
dynasty gave his commands at King-poh; Woo 
of Chow issued his declaration at Mang-tsin; 
[king] Ch’ing had the review at K’e-yang; 
[king] K’ang held his audience in the palace of 
Fung; [king] Muh had the meeting at mount 
T’oo; Hwan of Ts’e had the campaign of 
Shaou-ling; and Wftn of Tsin had the covenant 
of Tseen-t’oo:—the ceremonies of which of those 
occasions will your lordship use? He&ng Seuh 
of Sung and Kung-sun K’eaou of Ch’ing are 


both here, the best men of all the States. Let 
your lordship make a choice.” The king said, 
“I will use those employed by Hwan of Ts’e.” 

‘ The king sent to ask the master of the Left 
and Tsze-ch’an about the ceremonies. The 
master of the Left said, ‘They are what a 
small State practises, what a large State em¬ 
ploys. I will describe them according to my 
knowledge.” He then exhibited six ceremonies 
for a duke assembling the States. Tsze-ch’an 
said, “A small State [like ours] discharges its 
duties. I will describe what we have observed.” 
He then exhibited six ceremonies to be observed 
by earls, viscounts, and barons, at meetings with 
a duke. A superior man will say that the 
master of the Left—he of Hoh—knew well how 
to guard [the rules of] former dynasties, and 
that Tsze-ch’an knew well how to aid and direct 
a small State. The king caused Tseaou Keu to 
stand behind him, to regulate any errors [which 
they might make]; but the whole thing was 
concluded without any correction. The king 
aaked him the reason, and he replied, “ Those 
six ceremonies I had never seen; how could I 
make any correction ?” 

‘The eldest son of [the duke of ] Sung was late 
in arriving, and the king was then hunting in 
Woo-shing, so that he was long in giving him 
an interview. Tseaou Keu begged that he 
would send an explanation [of the delay], on 
which the king sent him to say, “It happens 
that we are engaged in the business of the ances¬ 
tral temple at Woo-shing. My ruler must bury 
the offerings set forth [in the temple]:—I venture 
to apologize for the delay in Beeing you.” The 
viscount of Seu was the son of a daughter of 
Woo; and [the viscount of Ts’oo], thinking that 
he was disaffected, caused him to be seized in 
Shin. He also displayed his extravagance to 
all the princes. Tseaou Keu said to him, “The 
instances of the six kings and two dukes, 
[which I adduced], all illustrated the courtesy 
which they showed to the States, and were the 
reason of the States’ accepting their commands. 
Keeh of the Hea dynasty held the meeting of 
Jing, and, the prince of Min revolted from him. 
Chow of the Shang dynasty held the review of 
Le, and the E of the east revolted from him. 
Yew of Chow made the covenant of T’ae-shih, 
and the Jung and the Teih revolted from him. 
In all these cases, [those kings] showed to the 
States the extravagance [of their aims], and 
so it was that the States cast their commands 
away from them. Since your majesty is now 
showing your extravagance, will it not interfere 
with your success?” 

’The king would not listen to him; and Tsze- 
ch’an, seeing the master of the Left, said to him, 
“I am not troubled about Ts’oo. So extrava¬ 
gant, and deaf to remonstrance, [the king] will 
not endure more than ten years. The master 
of the Left replied, “ Yes, but without ten years’ 
extravagance his wickedness will not have 
reached far. When that has readied far, he 
will be cast off. So it is with goodness. When 
goodness has reached far, there ensue advance¬ 
ment and prosperity.” ’ 

It deserves to be mentioned further that at 
this first meeting of the States called by Ts’oo 
we find that the wild tribes of the east were 
represented. We met before with an instance of 
the Teih being present at one of the meetings 
called by Tsin; but our knowledge of the fact 
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irn« derived from the Chuen. Ho notice of it 
was taken in the text of the classic. 

Harr. 4, 6.. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, 
in the 7th month, the viscount of Ta‘oo, taking 
the princes [who had been present at Shin] 
with him, inraded Woo. The prince of Sung, 
however, and the earl of Citing returned to their 
States, before [the expedition set oat]; but Hwa 
Fei-suy of Sung and a great officer of Ch‘ing 
accompanied it. 

* [The viscount] made K'euh Shin lay siege 
to Choo-fang, which was reduced in the 8th 
month on Keah-shin. KHng Fung was then 
seized (See the Chuen on IX. xxviii. 6), and the 
members of hia clan exterminated. When [the 
viscount] was about to execute K‘iug Fung, 
Tseaou Keu said to him, “I have heard that 
[only] he who is without flaw may [safely] 
execute another [publicly]. K‘ing Fung is 
here because of his opposition to [his ruler’s] 
orders:—will he he willing to submit [quietly] 
to be executed? Of what use is it to publish 
his case before the States?” The king would 
not listen to this counsel, but made Fung go 
round [the encampment of ] the various States, 
with an axe upon his shoulder, and ordered him 
to say, “Let no one follow the example of K‘ing 
Fung of Ts'e, who murdered his ruler, despised 
the weakness of his young successor, and im¬ 
posed a covenant on the great officers.” K4ng 
Fung, however, said, “ Let no one follow the 
example of Wei, son by a concubine to king 
Kung of Ts‘oo, who murdered Keun, his ruler 
and the son of his elder brother, and went on to 
impose a covenant upon the States.” The king 
caused him to be quickly put to death; and 
then he proceeded with [the forces] of the States 
to extinguish Lae. The viscount of that State 
repaired to the army of the centre, with ids hands 
bound behind him, and a pah in hit mouth, fol¬ 
lowed by officers with the upper part of their 
bodies half-bared, and by a carriage with a 
coffin in it. The king asked Tseaou Keu [what 
this meant], and was answered, “When king 
Clcing reduced Heu (See the Chuen at the eud 
of V. vi.), duke He of Heu appeared before him 
in this manner. The king loosed his bonds, 
received his jttih, and burned his coffin.” The 
king followed this example, and removed [the 
prince and people of] Lae to Yen. A* he 
wished to remove Heu to Lae, he made Tow 
Wci-kwei and the Kung-tsze K‘e-tsih wall the 
city [for Heu], and returned [to Ts‘oo], 

‘ Smn Woo-yu said, “ The beginning of TiWi 
calamity will be here [The king] called the 
princes, and came with them here, invading 
States and vanquishing them, and walling cities 
on the borders, while no one offered any opposi¬ 
tion. The king will allow no resistance to his will; 
but will the people dwell [here quietly] ? When 
the people refuse to dwell [quietly], who will 
be able to endure him? From that inability to 
endure the king’s commands, calamity and dis¬ 
order will ensue.” ’ 

For Kung and Kuh have j^. It was a 
small State, whose principal city was in the 
pres. dis. of Shang-shing (j^j $(£), in Kwang 
Ho-nan. 

Par. 7. Tsftng;—see on IX. vi. 5, where it is 
said that Keu extinguished the State of Tsftng. 
What Loo now took, therefore, was the city of 


Tsftng from Keu. The Chuen says:—‘[The 
words] that “ in the 9th month we took Tsftng,” 
indicate the ease [witli which the thing was 
done]. Kett had been in confusion, and when 
duke Ckoo-k‘ew obtained the rule of it, he 
showed no kindly treatment to Tsftng. In 
consequence of this, [the Commandant off Tsftng 
revolted, and came with it to Loo. Hence it U 
said, “We took it.” Any reduction of a city 
where soldier* were not employed is expressed 
by this phrase.’ 

[The Chuen takes us here to Ch‘ing and 
Tsze-ch‘an, and to Woo:—‘ T»ze-ch‘aii of Ch’ing 
made [new and harder regulations for the] 
contributions from the i‘ew (See on VIII. i. 4), 
on which the people ot the State reviled him, 
saying. “ His father died on the road, and he 
himself is a scorpion’s tail Issuing such order* 
for the State, what will the State do under 
them?” Tsze-kVan reported these remarks to 
Tsze-cli‘an, who said, “ There is no harm in it. 
If it only benefit the altars, I will either live or 
die. Moreover, I have heard that when the good- 
doer doe* not change Ids measures, he can 
calculate on success. The people are not to he 

? -atifled in this; the measure must not be altered, 
be ode (A lost ode) says, 

■If one's rules and righteousness be not in 
error, 

Wiiy regard the words'of people.’ 

I will not change it.” 

Hwftn Han (Tsze-kVan) said, “The Kwoh, I 
apprehend, will be the first [of the families of 
Chingl to perish. The superior man makes law* 
with slight requirements. The danger b of hi* 
still desiring more. If he makes lib laws at first 
under the influence of that desire, what will the 
danger not be? Of the Ke among the various 
States, Tsim, with Ts-aou and T-ftng, are likely 
to perish first. They are near [to great States], 
and observe no rules of propriety. Ch’ing will 
perish before Wei, for it is near [to the great 
States], and has no [good] laws. If the govern¬ 
ment do not follow the [established] laws, but 
one may make new ones according to hb own 
mind, every one of the people has a mind of his 
own;—what place will be left for the ruler?” ’ 

• In winter. Woo invaded Ts‘oo, and entered 
[the cities of ] Keih, Leih, snd Ma:—in return 
for the campaign of Choo-fang. Shay, director 
of Shin, hurried away with orders [from the 
King] to Hea-juy. E-kew, director of Remon¬ 
strances, fortified Clmng-le. Wei K’c-k‘eang 
fortified Cli'aou. Jen Tan fortified Chow-Iae. 
The places in the east of the State could not 
be fortified because of the water. F‘ftng-aftng 
withdrew the troops from Lae.*] 

Par. 8. Shuh-sun P‘aou hud been actively 
engaged in the business of the State from the 
2d year of duke Seang. On the way in which 
he became Head of the Shuh-sun clan, see on 
FIH. xvi. 14. The Chuen here gives a strange 
narrative of his life:—* At sn early period [of 
his life], Muh-tsze left [his brother], the Head 
of the Shuh-sun family, [and went to Ts‘el. 
When he had got to Kftng-tsnng [ou his way], 
he met a woman, whom he asked to prepare 
some food for him, and then passed the night 
with her. She asked him where he was going; 
and when be told her all about it, site wept and 
escorted him [part of the way]. He then went 
to Ta’e, and married there a lady of the Kwoh 
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family, by whom he had Mang-pingand Chung- 
jin. [One night], he dreamt that the sky came 
down upon him, and [when he tried to hold it 
up], he was not able to do so. Looking round, 
lie saw a man, black and hump-hacked, with 
deep-set eyes, and a pig's mouth, to whom he 
called out, “ New, help meI” and on this he wis 
able to hold the sky up. In the morning, he 
called all his followers, but there was no such 
man among them. He told them, however, to 
remember the circumstances, [which he had 
mentioned]. 

‘ When [his hrother] Seuen-pih fled to Ts‘e, 
he supplied him with food. Seucn-pih said to 
him, “Out of regard to [the services of] our 
father. Loo will preserve our ancestral temple, 
and is sure to call you back to it. If it call 
you, what will you do?” “ It is what I have 
desired for long.” was the reply. The people of 
Loo did call him, and he returned, without 
informing [his brother]. 

‘ When he had lieen appointed [a minister], 
the woman of Kftng-tsung, with whom lie had 
spent the night, [came and] presented him with 
a pheasant; and when lie asked her whether she 
had a son, she replied, “My son is a big boy; lie 
was able to carry the pheasant and follow me.” 
Muh-tsze called for him, and as soon as he saw 
him, lo! it was the person he had seen iu his 
dream. Without asking him, he called out to 
him,—“New!” and the boy answered, “ Here I 
ami” He then called all his followers, and 
made them look at him, after which he made 
him liis waiting boy. The lad became a favourite 
with him, and, when grown up, was entrusted 
with the management of his house. 

‘The Kung-sun Ming had known Shuh-sun 
in Ts‘e, and when, after his return [to Loo], he 
did not send for [his wife] Kwoh Keang, Tsze- 
ming took her to himself. This enraged Sliult- 
sun, and it was not till liis sons [by her] were 
grown up, that he sent for them. 

* Having hunted [on one occasion]in K‘ew-ycw, 
he became ill in consequence. The waiting-boy 
New hod wanted to create a confusion in the 
house and get possession of it, and tried to force 
M&ng to act with him, but lie refused to do so. 
[Now], Sliuh-sutl made a bell for Ming, [to 
celebrate the declaration of him as his successor], 
and said to hint, “ You have not yet had any 
intercourse with the great officers. Invite 
them to an entertainment at which you may 
consecrate it.” When all waa made ready for 
this, [Mftng-ping] sent New to ask his father to 
fix a day for the entertainment. New went in 
to the house, but did not aee Shuh-sun, and then 
came out and appointed a day. When the 
guests arrived, [Shuh-sun] lieard the sound of 
the bell, and New said to lilm, “Ming has got 
[the huslwnd of] your northern wife as his 
guest.” The father, in a rage, wanted to go 
[to Ming’s apartment], but New prevented 
him. However, when the guests were gone, he 
caused him to be seized and put to death outside 
[the house]. 

‘ New then tried likewise to force the second 
eon to act with him, but he [also] refused. 
[Once], this Chung was looking about the 
duke’s palace with the duke’s charioteer, Lae- 
shoo, when the duke [saw him. and] gave 
hint a ring. He sent New with it to show 
it to his father, and New went into the Imuse, 
but did not show it; and when he came out, he 


[ told Chung, [as from his father], to #ear it at 
his girdle. New then said toShnhomn, “Why 
did youintroduce Chung [at the court]?” “ What 
do you mean?” asked Shuh-sun. New replied, 
“If you did not introduce him, he has introduced 
himself. The duke gave him a ring, and he 
wears it at his girdle.” On this Shuh-sun drovo 
out Chung-jin, who fled to TVe. 

* When his illness became severe, he ordered 
[New] to call Chung [from Ts c]. New promised. 
Out did not do it. Too Seeli went to see Shuh- 
sun, who told him how he was suffering from 
hunger and thirst, and gave him a spear, [with 
which to kill NewJ. But Seeli replied, “ If you 
desire anything it will be brought you. Why 
must you seek to make away with him?” 

‘New, giving out that the master was very ill 
and did not wish to see any one, made the 
attendants place the food in the two side-cham¬ 
bers, and retire; while he himself, instead of 
taking it in, emptied the dishes, replaced them, 
and ordered tliem to be removed. From Kwci- 
ch‘ow of the 12th month to Yih-maou, when lie 
died; Shuh-sun Imd nothing to eat. New raised 
[liis son liy a concubine], Clraou-tsze, to his 
place, and acted as manager and heljier to him. 

‘The duke commissioned Too Sfieh to buiy 
Shuh-sun, but the waiting-ls>y New bribed 
Shuh-chung Ch‘aou-tsze and Nan E, and got 
them to make Seeh odious to Ke-sun, and have 
him removed. Seeh was going to convey the 
coffin to the grave in the carriage [which the 
king had giren to Muh-tsze]. and lo use all the 
ceremonies proper to a minister. Nan E, how¬ 
ever, said to Ke-sun, “Shuh-sun never rode in 
this carriage ; what is the use of employing it 
at his funeral? A carriage moreover, is not 
used at the funeral of our chief minister; is it 
not improper to use it at the funeral of an 
assistant-minister? Ke-aun said, “Yes,” and 
ordered Seeli to leave the carriage out. But 
that officer would not do so. “The master,” lie 
said, “received his commission in the court, and 
went on a complimentary mission to the king. 
The king, thinking of the ancient services of 
his family, conferred this carriage upon him. 
When he retained with the report of his mission, 
he surrendered it to our ruler; but he did 
not dare to go against the king’s order, and 
returned it, making the three [great] officers 
make a record of the matter. You were minis¬ 
ter of Instruction, and wrote the name. My 
master was minister of War, and made the chief 
of his subordinate officers write the royal gifts. 
M&ng-sun was minister of Works, and recorded 
[my master’s] service. If now that he is dead 
we do not use the carrisge, we shall be casting 
away our ruler’s orders. Since the record is iu 
the public repository, if we do not use it, we 
shall be setting at nought the three [great] 
officers. When alive he did not presume to wear 
tlte robes giren to him hy the king, and if we do 
not put them on him, now that lie is dead, of 
what use were they?” Accordingly, the car¬ 
riage was used at the funeral. 

‘ Ke-sun took counsel to do away with the 
army of the Centre; and New said, “The master 
did certainly wish to do away with it.” * 
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V. 1 In the [duke’s] fifth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, we disbanded the army of the centre. 

2 Ts‘oo put to death its great officer, K‘euh Shin. 

3 The duke went to Tsin. 

4 In summer, Mow-e of Keu came a fugitive [to Loo], giving 

over to it [the cities of] Mow-low, Fang, and Tsze. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, the duke arrived from 

Tsin. 

6 On Mow-shin, Shuh Kung led a force, and defeated an army 

of Keu at Fun-ts‘euen. 

7 The earl of Ts‘in died. 

8 In winter, the viscount of Ts‘oo, the marquises of Ts'ae and 

Ch‘in, the viscounts of Tun and Shin, an officer of Seu, 
and an officer of Yueh, invaded Woo. 


Par. 1. See the account of the formation of 
the 3d or army of the centre under IX. xi. 1. 
The Chuen here says:—‘The disbanding of the 
army of the centre was to reduce [still] lower 
the ducal House. The disbanding was [pro¬ 
posed] at the house cf the She family, and 
determined on at that of the Tsang. 

‘Formerly, when the army of the centre was 
first constituted, the ducal House was [as it 
were] divided into three parts, each [of the three 
families] having one of them. The Ke family 
took to itself all the men and contributions 
of its part. The Shuh-sun made [only] the 
sous and younger brothers of its part to be its 
subjects. The M&ng took the one half. When 
tliey [now]disbanded thatarmy, they divided [the 
prerogative of] the ducal House into four parts, 
of which the [head of the] Ke family took two, 
and each of the other ministers one ; but they 
all took tlie entire control of the men and their 
contributions, paying [only] a tribute to the 
duke. They gave a notice to Too Seeh, and 
required him to announce it to [Muh-tsze in] 
his coffin, to this effect, “ You did desire the 


disbanding of the middle army. We have dis¬ 
banded it, and therefore announce the thing to 
you.” Too Seeh said, “But my master did not 
wish the army to be disbandiAl, and therefore 
he insisted on the covenant at the gate of He’s 
temple, and the imprecations in the street of 
Woo-foo (See on IX. xi. 1).” He then took the 
notice, and threw it on the ground, led [to the 
coffin] the officers [of Muh-tsze], and wept 
over it. 

‘ Shuh-chung-tsze said to Ke-sun, “ I received 
a charge from my father Shuh-sun, that, in 
burying [a minister] who had not died a na¬ 
tural death from age, the coffin should be taken 
from the western gate [of the court.]” Ke-sun 
gave orders accordingly to Too Seeh ; but that 
officer said, “The coffin ot a minister, according 
to the rules of Loo, is taken from [the principal 
gate of] the court. The government of the 
State is in your hands, but you have not changed 
this rule. If we notwithstanding [now] depart 
from it, we are afraid of dying [for it], and dare 
not follow your order.” When the funeral was 
over, Seeh went away. 
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diagram Ming-e ( 
became K'een 


* [Soon after,] Chung [-jin, the second son of 

Muh-tsze by hia Ts‘e wife], arrived from Ts'e 
(See the Chuen at the end of last year), and Ke- 
sun proposed to appoint him in his father’s place. 
Nan E, howeyer, said to him, “The stronger the 
Shuh sun, the weaker the Ke-sun. You had better 
simply take no knowledge of the disorder in that 
famiiyi” At the same time Nan E made the peo¬ 
ple of the State assist New in an attack in the 
open space before the grand arsenal on Chung, 
who received an arrow in one of his eyes from 
the superintendent of the palace, and died. New 
then took 30 towns in the. eastern borders, 
[belonging to the Shuh-sun], and gave them Ur l 
Nan E. ‘ 

* Cli‘aou-t$ze [finally] succeeded to bis father’s 
place, when he gave audience to all the members 
of his clan, and said. “The waiting boy New 
has done evil to the House of Shuh-sun, and 
thrown into confusion the grand [principle of] 
natural order. Having put to death the children 
by the wife, and secured the succession to the 
son of a concubine, he has gone on to distribute 
its towns, that he might thereby get forgiveness 
for his offences. His crimes could not be more 
heinous, and we must quickly put him to death." 
New got frightened, and fled to Ts'e, where he 
was killed, outside the gate between the two 
States, by the sons of Milng and Chung, who 
threw his head into a thorn tree near Ning-fung. 
Chung-ne said, “The conduct of Shuh-ann 
Ch'aou-tsze in not being influenced by services 
done to himself is what [few] could attain to.” 
[The historiographer] Chow Jin has said, “The 
administrator of government does not reward 
services done to himself, nor does he punish bis 
private wrongB.” As the ode (She, III. in. ode 
It 2) says, 

“To an evident virtuous conduct 
All States render their homage 1 ” 

‘ At *n earlier period, on the birth of Mnh- 
tsze, Qiis father] Chwang-shnh, consulted the 
Chow Yih by the reeds about him, and got the 

; SEX w hicb then 

f§§|)- He showed this to 
the diviner Ts’oo K‘ew, who said, “ This [son] 
will have to leave [the State], but he will return 
and offer the sacrifices to you. The entrance of 
a slanderer, of the name of New, will be sufficient 
to make him die of starvation. [The diagram] 
Ming-e relates to the sun. The solar numbers 
are 10. Hence theTe are 10 periods in the 
day, which correspond also to the ten ranks. 
Reckoning from the king downwards, the rank 
of duke is the 2d, and that of minister is the 
3d- The highest point of the day is when the 
sun is in the meridian. When it is meal time, 
that represents the 2d rank; and early dawn 
represents the third. Ming-e’s becoming K‘een 
represents brightness, but that which is not yet 
fully developed,—corresponding, we msy pre¬ 
sume, to the early dawn. Therefore I say, [this 
child will be minister and] offer the sacrifices 
foryou. [The diagram for] the sun’s becoming 
K‘een has its correspondency in a bird. Hence 
we read (On the lowest iine of the diagram 
Ming-e), ‘The brightness is injured in its flight.’ 
Aud as the brightness is not fully developed, we 
read, ‘ It droops its wings.’ There is an em¬ 
blem of the movement of the sun, and hence we 
read, ■ The superior man goes away.” This 


happens with the third rank, in the early dawn, 
and hence we read, “Three days he does not 
eat.’ 

‘ “ [Again] Le ( - . the lower half of Ming-e) 

represents firt, aud Kin (——, the lower half of 
K'een) represents u hilL Le is fire; fire burns 
the hill, and the hill is destroyed. Hut applied 
to men, [Kin] denotes speech, and destroying 
speech is slander. Hence we read, • He goes 
whither he would; and to him, the lord, there is 
speech.’ That speech must be s lander. In [the 
diagram of] the double Le (5==) there Is [men¬ 
tion made of] a cow. The age is in disorder and 
slander overcomes; the overcoming goes on lo 
dismemberment; and therefore I say, “His 
name will be New bull cr cow).’ K’ben 

denotes inanfficiency. The flight is not high. 
Descending from on high, the wings do not reach 
far. Hence, while I say that this child will be 
your successor, yet you are the second minister, 
and he will fall somewhat short of your dignity’ 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘The viscount of 
Ts‘oo, considering that K'euh Shin was disaf¬ 
fected and leant towards Woo, put him to death. 
He then made K'euh Sflng the Moh-gaou, and 
sent him, along with the chief minister, Tsze- 
tang, to Tsiii to meet his bride. As they pas¬ 
sed by [the capital of] Ch'ing, the earl sent to 
pay tlie compliments of the journey to Tsze- 
tang at Pan, and to K‘euh Sang at T‘oo-slie. 
The marquis of Tain escorted his daughter to 
Hing-k'ew, where the carl of Ch’ing had an 
interview with him, with the attendance and 
under the direction of Tsze-eh‘an.’ 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘The duke went 
to Tsiii; and from his reception in the suburbs 
to the gifts at bis departure, he did not fail in 
any point of ceremony. The marquis of Tsin 
said to Joo Shuh-ts'e, “Is not the marquis of 
Loo good at propriety ? ” “ How does the 

marquis of Loo know propriety ? ” was the 
reply. “ Wherefore [do you say so] ?” asked the 
marquis. “ Considering that, trom his reception 
in the suburbs to the gifts at his departure, he 
did not err in a single point, why should you say 
that he does not know propriety ? ” “ That was 
deportment ” said Shuh-ts‘e, “ and should not 
be called propriety. Propriety is that by which 
[a ruler] maintains bis State, carries out his 
governmental orders, and does not lose his peo¬ 
ple. Now the government [of Loo] is ordered 
by the [three great] clans, and he cannot tske 
it [from them]. There is Tsze-kea Ke, (A de¬ 
scendant of duke Chwang, called elsewhere Tsze- 
kea E-pih) and be is not able to employ him. He 
violates the covenants of our great State, and ex¬ 
ercises oppression on the small State [of Keu]. 
He makes his gain of the distresses of others, and 
is ignorant of his own. The [patrimony] of his 
House is divided into four parts, and [like one 
of] the people he gets liis food from others. 
No one thinks of him, or takes any considera¬ 
tion for his future. The ruler of a State, 
calamity will come upon him, and he has no 
regard to what it proper for him to do. The 
beginning and end of bis propriety should be in 
these matters - arid in small particulars lie prac¬ 
tises deportment, as if that were all-important:— 
is it not far from correct to say that he is well 
acquainted with propriety?” 
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* The superior man will say that Shuh-how in itself, so that Ta'oo had not been able to re- 
showed by these remarks that he knew propriety .’ taliate [for that defeat at Yen], but has sought- 
[We have now a long narrative of a visit to marriage with Tsio. You have obtained that 
Ts‘oo by Han K'e and 8Huh-heaug:—‘Han affinity of marriage and you wish further to 
Seueu-tsze of Tsin went to Ts‘oo as escort to put Tain to shame, thereby calling forth its 
[the king’s] bride, Shuh-heang being the assist- violent animosity :—what preparations have you 
ant commissioner. Tsze-p‘e and Tsze-t*ae-shuh made for such an issue? If you have the men 
of Ch*ing visited them on their journey at Soh- [to meet it], well:—put Tsin to shame. If you 
ahe, and the latter said to Shuh-heang, “The nave them not, your lordship should consider 
extravagance of the king of Ts‘oo is excessive; well what you propose to do. In my opinion, the 
you must be on your guard against it.” “ His service which Tsin has done to you may be 
excessive extravagance,” replied Shuh-heang, pronounced sufficient You sought the States 
“ will be calamitous to himself, but how can it from it, and they have all come toy ou; you sought 
alTect others? If we present our offerings, and marriage with it, and it has sent you its daughter, 
he careful of our deportment, maintaining our Its ruier himself escorted her. Its highest 
good faith, and observing the rules of propriety, minister and a great officer of the highest rank 
reverently attentive to our first proceedings and have come to the completion of the union; and 
thinking at the same time of our last, so that all still you wish to put it to shame. You must 
might be done over again; if we comply [with surely be prepared for such a thing; if you are 
his requirements] so as not to lose our decorum, not, what will be the consequences? 
and, while respectful, do not lose our dignity; if ‘Below Han K‘e there are [in Tsin] Chaou 
our commnnications be according to the lessons Ch'ing, Chung-hang Woo, Wei Shoo, Fan Yang, 
[of wisdom], our service be performed according and ,Che Ying. Below Yang-sheh Heih there 
to the laws of antiquity, and our duty be dis- are K‘e Woo, Char.g Teili, Tseih T‘an, Joo Ts‘e, 
charged according to [the rules of] the ancient Leang Ping, Chang Koh, Foo Leih, and Meaou 
kings, and regulated by a consideration of [what Fun-hwang;- -all of them the choice of all the 
is due to] our two States, however extravagant States. Han Seang is great officer of a ducal 
he be, what can he do to us?” clan; Han Sen receives his ruler’s orders, and 

‘ When they arrived at [the capital of ] Ts‘oo, goes forth with them to other States; Ke Seang, 
the viscount gave audience to his great officers, Hiug Tae, Shuh-k‘in, Shuh-tseaou, and Tsze-yn, 
and said, “Tsin is my enemy. If I can get my all belong to great families. The Han draw their 
will, I have no regard to anything else. Those levies from seven cities, round each of which is a 
who are now come from it are its highest full district. The Yang-sheh embraces 4 clans,— 
minister and a great officer of the highest rank, all consistiiigof strong families. If the people of 
If I [cut off his feet, and] make Hau K‘e a Tsin lose Han K‘e and Yang Heih, those 5 [other] 
janitor, and [castrate] Yang-sheh Heih and ministers, and 8 [other] great officers, will give 
make him superintendent of my harem, that their aid to Han Seu and Yang-sheh. From their 
will be enough to disgrace Tsin, and I shall 10 families and 9 districts they can raise 900 
get my will. May it be done?” None of the chariots of war, while 4000 chariots will be left 
great officers gave any reply, till Wei K‘e-k‘eang to guard the remaining 40 districts [of the 
said, “ It may. If you are prepared for it, why State]. With their martial rage all in fury, 
may it not be done? But a common man may they will come to be revenged for the great 
not be put to shame without preparations for disgrace [put upon them]. With Pih-hwa to 
it, and how much leas a State! On this account direct their plans, and with Chung-hang Pih 
the sage kings made it their object to observe and Wei Shoo to lead on their armies, they are 
the rules of propriety, and did not seek to put 8Qre to be successful. Your lonlship inteuds to 
people to shame. For appearances at coart and chauge the friendship of marriage for enmity, 
complimentary visits there were the jade tokens and violate all propriety to accelerate the ap- 
of rank; for entertainments and receptions there proach of the enemy ; and if you have not made 
were the semi-tokens; the small (== all the preparations for such an issue, you will be send- 
princes) had to make a report of their duties; the in B of us your servants, and leaving us to be 
great one (= the king) had to make tours to captured, to gratify yourself. But what is 
observe the merits [of the princes]; when the there iu this that may not be done ? ” The 
benches were spread [with the dishes], there was king said, “ It was my error. Do not yon, my 
no leaning forward on them, and when the cup great officers, trouble yourselves [any further].” 
was filled, there was no drinking of it, [till the He then treated Han-tsze with courtesy. He 
time canoe]; for feasts there was the provision of wished, however, to get a triumph over Shuh- 
good gifts; for meals there were doable the asu&l heang on matters he might not be acquainted 
number of dishes; on the arrival of guests they with, but was not able to do so; and he also 
were met in the suburbs and condoled with on showed great courtesy to him. 
the toils of their journey, and at their departure, ‘When Han K‘e was returning, the earl of 
there were gifts presented to them. There em- Ch'ing came to Yu, to show him there the com- 
brace the most important usages of ceremony, pliments of the journey; but Han declined to bo 
The ruin of States and families has been from introduced to him which was according to 
the neglect of these, which has given occasion to rule.’ 

miseries and disorders. There is another short narrative:—‘ Han Hoo 

‘After the battle of Shing-puh, Tsin made no of Ch'ing went to Ts‘e, to marry a daughter of 
preparations against Ts*oo, and was defeated at Tsze-we. Qan-tsze paid him frequent visits, 
Heih. After the battle of Feih, Ts‘oo made no and when cb in Hwan-tsze asked the reason, 
preparations against Tsin, and was defeated at he replied, “ He is able to employ good men ;— 
Yen. Since Yen, Tsin has not neglected its prepa- he * 8 a fitting lord of the people. ] 
rations, and has added to them the observance Parr. 4,5. Mow-low,—see on I, iv. 1. Fang 

of propriety and a double measure of harmony was 60 is to the southwest of the pres. dis. city 
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of Gan-k ew fp ). dep of Tsing-chow. 

Taze was in the northwest of Choo-ahing (gif 


dis, in the same dep. Tao-she says, ‘ Mow-e 
was not a minister, yet his name is given here, 
importance being attached to the territory 
[which he surrendered] (?). The people of Ken 
made a complaint on the subject to Tain, and 
the marquis wished to detain the duke [as a 
prisoner]. Fan Heen-tsze, however, said to 
him, “ Ton should not do so. When a prince 
comes to your court, if you seize him there, you 
hare enticed him. To punish him without using 
your troops, and entice him, thereby effecting your 
purpose, is the procedure of indolence. Would 
it not be improper for the lord of covenants to 
be guilty of these two things? I beg you to 
send him back. When we have leisure, we can 
go with troops and punish him.” The duke 
accordingly was allowed to return, and in 
autumn, in the 7th month, he arrived from 
Tsin.’ 

Par. 6. For jjj^ Kung-yang has ^jf|, and 
Kuh-leang, Fun-ts*euen was in Loo, bnt 

its site is not determined more particularly. 
The Chuen says‘ A body of men from Keu 
came to make reprisals [for the reception of ] 
Mow-e. They made no preparations [against 
surprise],and on Mow-shin, Shuh Kungdefeated 
them at Fun-ts‘euen, before they could form in 
order of battle.’ 

Par. 8. Here for the first time iu the text of 
the classic there appears the gTeat State of 
Yueh, which was held by viscounts, who bad 
the surname of Sze (jJJ), and claimed to be 
descended from king Sliaou-klang of the Hea 
dyn. Their capital was Hwuy-k'e ^||), 
in the present dis. of Shan-yin (j | j j^j), dep. 
Shaou-hing J|L), Cheh-keang. Yueh was 
helpful to Ts*oo, as a counterpoise to the power 
of Woo, and became subsequently a powerful 
antagonist of Ts‘oo itself. 

The Chuen says:—‘In winter, in the 10th 
month, the viscount of Ts‘oo, along with several 
princes and [the chiefs of] the eastern E, in¬ 
vaded Woo, in retaliation for that State’s taking 
Keih, Leih, and Ma (See the 2d narrative after 
par. 7 of last year). Wei Shay joined him with 
tlie army of Fan-yang at Hea-juy. Chang Show- 
kwo, a great officer of Yueh, joined him with a 
force at So. Hearing that the army of Woo had 
come forth, Wei K‘e-k‘eang led a force and 
pursued; but in his hurry he did not make 
[sufficient] preparations, and the men of Woo 
defeated him at Ts’eoh-gan. The viscount 
came by hasty stages to the bend of the Lo, and 
there the viscount of Woo sent his brother, 
Kwei-yew, with refreshments for the troops. 
The people of Ts‘oo seized him, and were about 
to smear their drums with his blood, when the 
king caused him to be asked whether he bad 
consulted the tortoise-shell if his coming would 
be fortunate. Kwei-yew replied, “[We were told 
it would be] fortunate. My ruler having heard 


that your lordship was going to regulate your 
troops in our State, consulted our guardian shell 
in this way,—‘ I will at once send a messenger 
with refreshments to the army [of Ts'oo], and ask 
him to go and observe whether the king’s anger be 
furious or slow, that we may make preparations 
accordingly. Shall we be able to ascertain this?’ 
The reply given by the indications of the Bhell 
was, 1 That may be known.’ If your lordship had 
been gracious, and received me, the messenger, 
in a friendly way, that would have increased 
the feeling of ease and indifference in our State, 
and it would have forgotten that its ruin might 
soon happen. But now your lordship is furious, 
surcharged with rage as with thunder and 
lightning. You have oppressively seized me, and 
are going to smear your drums with my blood: 
—Woo will thus know what preparations to 
make. Feeble though our State is, with all its 
equipment put early in good order, it may secure 
rest for its army. To be prepared alike for a 
difficult or for an easy contest may be said to be 
fortunate. 

‘ “ And moreover, the tortoise-shell was con¬ 
sulted with reference to the altars of Woo, and 
not for a single individual. If my blood be 
used to smear the drums of your army, and our 
State thereby knows to make preparations to 
meet all casualties, what could be more for¬ 
tunate than this? The State has its carefully 
guarded shell, which in nil tilings it consults. 
Who can calculate on the regularity of the good 
fortune or the evil? Shing-puh gave an omen, 
and the answer to it was at Peih. As to this 
present journey of mine, [Woo] will keep it in 
mind to make you a return for it.” After this 
the envoy was not put to death. 

‘The army of Ts‘oo crossed the river at the 
bend of the Lo, when Chib, director of Shin, 
effected a junction with the viscount at mount 
Lae. Wei K‘e-k‘eang then led forward the army 
of Fan-yang, and entered Nan-hwae, while the 
[rest of] the army followed as far as Joo-ts‘ing; 
but it was found that Woo could not he pene¬ 
trated. The viscount therefore made [simply] 
a display of bis troops at the hill of Ch‘e-ke. In 
this campaign, Woo had made early preparations, 
so that Ts'oo was obliged to return without 
effecting anything, [only] taking Kwei-yew back 
with it. The viscount, being afraid of Woo, 
made Shay, the director of Shin, wait for order* 
from him at Ch‘aou, and Wei K‘e-k‘eang do the 
same at Yu-low:—which was according to rule.’ 

[We have a short notice here about the prince 
of Tsin, who fled to Tsin in the duke’s 1st 
year:—‘ How-tsze of Tsin returned again to hia 
position in Tsin;—in consequence of the death 
of duke King.’] 
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VI. 1 In the duke’s sixth year, in spring, in the king’s first month, 
Yih-koo, earl of K‘e, died. 

2 There was the burial of duke King of Ts‘in. 

3 In summer, Ke-sun Suh went to Tsin. 

4 There was the burial of duke Wan of K k e. 

5 Hwa Hoh-pe of Sung fled from that State to Wei. 

6 In autumn, in the ninth month, there was a grand sacrifice 

for rain. 

7 Wei P‘e of Ts'oo led a force and invaded Woo. 

8 In winter, Shuh Kung went to Ts‘oo. 

9 The marquis of Ts‘e invaded North ^en. 


Par. 1. Yih-koo is the viscount of K‘e, who I 
came to the court of Loo in the 29th year of j 
Seang. Here he is mentioned with the rank of 
earl. The marquis of Tsin, interested in K‘e ' 
through his mother, had probably obtained the 
advancement of rank for the viscount. 

Tso says, ‘ Duke Wftn of K‘e now died, and 
[the duke] sent his condolences to that State as 
the deceased ruler had covenanted with a marquis 
of Loo:—which was according to rule.’ 

Par. 2. The Cliuen says:—‘A great officer 
went to Ts‘in to attend the funeral of duke 
King;—which was according to rule.’ This is 
the first instance in the classic where the 
burial of art earl of Ts‘in is mentioned. It 
shows how, with the progress of time, the inter¬ 
course between States at a considerable distance 
from one another was increasing. 

[We have here the following narrative about 
a proceeding of Tsze-ctran in Ch‘ing:—‘In the 
3d month, they cast [tripods] in Ch‘ing, with 
descriptions [of crimes and tbeir] punishments 
[upon them]. In consequence of this, Shuh- 
heang sent a letter to Tsze-ch‘an, saying, “ At 
first I considered you [as my model], but now 
I have eeased tp do so. The ancient kings 
deliberated on [all the circumstances], and 
determined [on the punishment of crimes]; 
they did not make [general] laws of punish¬ 
ment, fearing lest it should give rise to a con¬ 
tentious spirit among the people. But still, as 
Crimes could not be prevented, they set up for 
them the barrier of righteousness, sought to 
bring them all to a conformity with their own 
rectitude, set before them the practice of pro¬ 
priety, and the maintenance of good faith, and 
cherished them with benevolence. They also 
instituted emoluments and places to encourage 
them to follow [their example], and laid down 
strictly punishments and penalties to awe them 
from excesses. Fearing lest these things should 
be insufficient, they therefore taught the people 

E the principles of ] sincerity, urged them by 
discriminations of] conduct, instructed them 
in what was most important, called for their 
services in a spirit of harmony, came before 
them in a spirit of reverence, met exigencies 
with vigour, and gave their decisions with firm¬ 
ness. And in addition to this, they sought to 


I have sage and wise persons in the highest 
j positions, intelligent discriminating persons in 
all offices, that eiders should be distinguished 
I for true-heartedness and good faith, aud teachers 
! for their gentle kindness. In this way the 
people could be successfully dealt with, and 
miseries and disorder be prevented from arising. 

‘ “ When the people know what the exact 
laws are, they do not stand in awe of their 
superiors. They also come to have a conten¬ 
tious spirit, and make their appeal to the 
express word3, hoping peradventure to be suc¬ 
cessful in their argument. They can no longer 
be managed. When the government of Hea 
had fallen into disorder, the penal code of Yu 
was made; under the same circumstances of 
Sliang, the penal code of T‘ang; and in Chow, 
the code of tiie nine punishments:—those three 
codes all originated in ages of decay. And now 
in your administration of Ch‘ing, you have 
made [your new arrangements forj dykes and 
ditches (Sec the narrative at the end of IX. 
xxx.), you have established your [new system 
of] governmental [requisitions], which has 
been so much spoken against (See the 1st narr. 
after iv. 7), aud you have framed [this imitation 
of] those 3 codes, casting your descriptions of 
[crimes and thsir] punishments:—will it not be 
difficult to keep the people quiet, as you wish 
to do? The ode (She, IV. i. [i.] ode VU.)says, 

‘I imitate, follow, and observe the virtue of 
king Wan, 

And daily there is tranquillity in all the 
regions;’ 

and again (III. i. ode I. 7), 

‘ Take your pattern from king Wan, 

And the myriad States will repose con¬ 
fidence in you.’ 

In such a condition, what need is there for 
any code? When once the people know the 
grounds for contention, they will cast propriety 
away, and make their appeal to your descrip¬ 
tions. They will all be contending about a 
matter as small as the point of an awl or a 
knife. Disorderly litigations will multiply, and 
bribes will walk abroad. Ch‘ing will go to 
ruin, it is to be feared, in the age succeeding 
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yours. I have heart! the saying that ‘When a 1 
State is about to perish, there will be many 
new enactments in it.’ Is your proceeding an 
illustration of it ?” ’ 

‘To this letter Tsze-ch‘an returned the fol¬ 
lowing reply, “ As to what you say, I have not 
the talents nor the ability to act for posterity ; 
my object is to save the present age. I cannot 
accept your instructions, but I dare not forget 
your great Vindness.” ' 

‘ Sze W&n-pih said, “The Ho (Fire) star has 
made its appearance. Is there going to be £ re 
in Ch‘ing? Before the appearance of the Ho, 
it made use of fire to cast its punishment-tripods. 
If the Ho is an emblem of fire, must we not ex¬ 
pect fire [in Cb‘ing] ?” 

Par. 3- The Chuen says:—‘ Ke-sun Suh went 
to Tsin, to make our acknowledgments for the 
lands of K‘e, [which Mow-e had given over to 
Too]. The marquis gave him an entertainment 
at which there was more than the usual number 
of dishes. On seeing this, he retired, and sent 
an internuncius to say, “ In its service of [your] 
great State, [our] 3mall State, if it can [only] 
escape measures-of punishment, does not seek for 
any gifts. I should get no more than three rounds 
of the cup. But now there are more dishes than 
a re sufficient for that, and 1 dare not accept [such 
distinction]would it not be an offence if I 
did so?” Han Seuen-tsze said, “ Our ruler in¬ 
tended to promote your joybut [Woo-tsze] 
replied, “ It is what my ruler would not [accept]; 
luiw much less dare I, who am bnt as a menial 
servant of [your] ruler, listen to such an addi¬ 
tion to Ills gift!” He then firmly requested 
that the additional dishes might be removed, 
and only when that was done did he return to 
the completion of the entertainment. The people 
of Tsin, out of respect to the knowledge of pro¬ 
priety [which he thus showed], made the [usual] 
offerings of friendship to him very large.’ 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘ Lew, master of 
the eunuchs, of Snng was a favourite, but was 
hated by Tso, [the duke’s] eldest son; and Hwa 
Hoh-pe undertook to kill him. Lew heard of it, 
dug a hole, killed a victim and buried [its blood], 
with the tablets [of a covenant] over it.” He 
then informed the duke, saying, “ Hoh-pe is 
about to bring back the fugitive (Hwa Shin; 
see on IX. xvii. 6) and his family, and has 
made a covenant to that effect in the northern 
Buburbs.” The duke sent to see, and [the evi¬ 
dence] was found, on which he drove out Hwa 
Hoh-pe, who fled to Wei. 

‘On this, Hwa Hae (Younger brother of Hoh- 
pe) wished to get the office of master of the 
Right in the room [of Hoh-pe], and by agreement 
with the eunuch Lew, came and gave confirma¬ 
tory evidence, saying that he had heard of his 
brother’s purpose for a long time; so the duke 
gave him the appointment. [Having received 
this], he went to see the master of the Left, 
who said to him, “ A fellow like you is sure to 
come to ruin. You have ruined the members 
of your own House. What pari have you in 
men, and what part have men in you? The 
ode (She, HI. it ode X. 7) says, 

* The circle of relatives is like a wall. 

Do not let your wall be destroyed; 

Do not, solitary, be consumed with terrors.’ 

You have reason to live in such terror!” ’ 

[We have here two narratives:— 


1st. ‘In the Gth mouth, on Ping-seuh, a fire 
broke out iu Ch‘ing (See the conclusion of the 
narrative after par. 2).’ 

2d. ‘The Kuog-tsze K‘e-tsih went to Tsin,— 
to return the visit of Han-tsze. As he was 
passing by [the capital of ] Ch‘ing, Han Hoo, 
Kung-suu K'eaou, and Yew Keih followed the 
earl to pay him the compliments of the journey at 
Cha: but he declined and would not presume to 
sec them. [The earl], however, earnestly begged 
that he would do so, [which he did], behaving [to 
the earl] as if he were having an interview with 
[his own king], [Afterwards] he had a private 
audience of [the earl], with eight of his chariots 
[as his offering]; he saw Tsze-p‘e, as if he were 
seeing the highest minister [ofTs'oo], with an 
offering of 6 horses; Tsze-ch'an, with 4; andTsze- 
t‘ae-shuh with 2. He forbade his foragers, 
grooms, and fuel-collectors to go into the fields. 
No trees were to be cm down for fuel; no grain 
nor vegetables were to be gathered; no houses 
were to be unroofed; there was to be no violent 
begging. He made a declaration that whoever 
should violate his orders, if he were an officer, 
he should be dismissed, and if he were a smaller 
man, lie should be reduced still lower. His men 
were to exercise no oppression where they lodged; 
hosts should not be troubled by their guests. 
In going and returning he observed theBe rules. 
The three ministers of Ch'ing all knew that 
he would [yet] be king [of Ts‘oo]. 

* When Han Seuen-tsze went to Ts‘oo, they 
did not meet him; and now when the Kung-tsze 
K‘e-tsih was come to the borders of Tsin, the 
marquis intended in the same way not to meet 
him. Shnh-heang, however, said, “Ts‘oo is 
perverse, and we are correct:—why should we 
imitate its perversity ? The ode (She, H. vii. 
ode IX. 2) says, 

‘ What yon teach 
The people all imitate.’ 

Let us follow our own way; should we imitate 
the perversity of others? The Shoo says, ‘The 
sage forms a pattern.’ Instead of taking good 
men for our pattern, shall we find it in men who 
are perverse? If an ordinary man do what is 
good, the people will take him for their pattern: 
—how much more will they do so in the case of 
the ruler of a State!” 

‘ The marquia of Tsin was pleased, and sent 
to meet the envoy accordingly ’]. 

Par. 6. This sacrifice was offered because, 
as Tso says, there was now ‘a drought.’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—*E-ts‘oo, of Sen 
came on a complimentary visit to Ts‘oo, where 
he was seized by the viscount; but he effected 
his escape and returned home. The viscount, 
fearing that Seu would revolt, sent Wei Seeb to 
invade it, when a body of men from Woo went 
to its aid. On this, Tsze-tang, the chief minister, 
led a force and invaded Woo. He collected his 
troops at Yu-chang, and halted at Kau-k‘e. 
The men of Woo defeated his army at Fang- 
chang, taking prisoner K-e-tsih, director of the 
palace stables. Tsze-tang laid the .blame [of 
the defeat] on Wei Seeli, and put him to death.’ 

Par. 8. Tso gays this wag a complimentary, 
visit, and to offer Loo’s condolences on the defeat 
[sustained from Woo]. 

Par. 9. The Chuen says:—‘In the 11th 
month, the marquis oi Ts‘e went to Tsin, to ask 
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leave to invade North Yen, when Sze Kae, in 
attendance on Sze Yang, met him at the Ho: — 
which was according to rule. The marquis 
having given his assent, in the 12th month 
the marquis of Ts‘e invaded North Yen, intend¬ 
ing to re-instate duke Keen. Gan-tsze said, 
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‘ They will not enter [the capital of] Yen. Yen 
has a ruler, and the people are not disaffected 
to him. Our ruler [desires] bribes; those about 
him flatter him; and so he commences a great 
undertaking, but not in good faith. Such 
enterprises have never been successful.” ’ 
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VII. 1 In the [duke’s] seventh year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, [North Yen] made peace with Ts‘e. 

2 In the third month, the duke went to Ts £ oo. 

3 Shuh-sun Shay went to Ts‘e to make a covenant. 

4 In summer, in the fourth month, on Keah-shin, the sun 

was eclipsed. 

5 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Mow-shin, Goh, mar¬ 

quis of Wei, died. 

6 In the ninth month, the duke arrived from Ts‘oo. 

7 In winter in the eleventh month, on Kwei-we, Ke-sun Suh 

died. 

8 In the twelfth month, on Kwei-hae, there was the burial 

of duke Ling of Wei. 


Par. J. The Chuen says:—‘This peace was 
what Ts'e sought for. On Kwei-we, the mar¬ 
quis was hatting at Kwoh, and the people of Yen 
made proffers of accommodation, saying, “Our 
poor State knows its guilt, and dares not but 
listen to your orders. With some worthless 
articles of our former rulers, we beg to apologize 
for our offence.” Kung-sun Seih said, “ Having 
received its submission we can return; and when 
an occasion is presented we can make [another] 
movement.” In the 2d month, on Mow-woo, a 
covenant was made at Seu-shang. The people 
of Yen sent to the marquis a daughter of their 
ruling House, and the bribes of a yaou vase, a 
casket of jade, and a white jade goblet with 
ears. He then returned [toTs‘e], without hav¬ 
ing succeeded in his [professed] object.’ 

According to this Chuen, the peace made in 
the text was between North Yen and Te e, and 
« must Lo supplied from the concluding 


par. of last year. Kung-yang and Kuh-leang, 
however, took a different view, and supposed 
that Loo and Ts‘e were the parties in the paci¬ 
fication;—a view in which they have been 
followed by a host of critics. Certainly there 
are many paragraphs in the classic where ‘Loo* 
or ‘we’ has to be supplied as the subject; and 
so far this would be in analogy with them. 


Still there is no evidence of there being any 
strife between Loo and Ts‘e at this time, which 
could furnish a reason for their making peace; 
and considering the allusions to a peace between 
Yen and Ts‘e in subsequent narratives, the view 
of Tso-she is decidedly to be preferred. No 
stress is to be laid on the use of which 

simply — Tk The critics, who find mysteries 
in the terms of the classic, say that ^ is used 

from the standpoint of Loo, and |jp from the 
standpoint of the other party with which Loo 
has covenanted; that when Loo has taken the 
initiative, ^ is used, and where it has followed 


suit, we find 


[There ishere appended the following narrative 
about the king of Ts‘oo:—* When the viscount of 
Ts‘oo was chief minister of the State, he had 
made for himself a royal flag which he used in 
hunting. The !‘/co-director, Woo-yu, broke [the 
staff of] it, saying. “Two rulers in one State!— 
tb is is w hat no one can endure.” When th e chief 
minister became king, he built the palace,of 
Chang-liwa, and recalled [a number of] exiles to 
fill [the offices in] it, and among them was a 
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janitor of Woo-yu, whose master tried to seise 
him. The [king’s] officers would not give the man 
up, saying, “ It is a great offence to seise a man 
in the royal palace;” and with this they seized 
f Woo-yu, and carried him off], to lay the matter 
before the king. The king was about to fall to 
drinking, and Woo-yu defended himself, saying, 
“ The dominion of the Son of Heaven extends 
everywhere; the princes of States have their 
own defined boundaries. This is the ancient 
rnle;—within the State and the kingdom, what 
pound is there which is not the ruler’s ? • What 
individual of ail whom the ground supports is 
there that is not the ruler’s subject? Hence 
the ode (She, II. vi. ode I. 2) says, 

‘Under the wide heavens 
All is the king’s land. 

Along the coasts of the land 
All are tfie king’s servants.’ 

The day has its ten divisions of time, and of 
men there are the ten classes; and so it is that 
inferiors serve their superiors, and that superior* 
perform their duties to the Spirits. Hence, the 
king makes the duke (—the prince of a State) 
his servant; the duke, the great officer; the 
great officer, the [simple] officer; the officer, 
the lictor; the lictor, the crowd of underlings; 
tlie underling, the menials: the menial, the 
labourer; the labourer, the servant; the ser¬ 
vant, the helper. There are also grooms for 
the horses, and shepherds for the cattle;—and 
thus there is provision for all things. 

“Tour officers aay, ‘Why do you seise a 
man in the king’s palace?’ but where else should 
I seize him? A law of king Wsn'of Chow says, 
‘Make great inquisition for fugitive*;’ and it 
was thus he got the kingdom. Our former 
ruler king Win made the law of Puh-gow, 
which says, ‘ He with whom the thief conceals 
his booty is as guilty a* the thief:’ and it waa 
he who extended his boundary to the Joo. If we 
are to accept what your officers say, we shall 
have no means of apprehending runaway serv¬ 
ants ; if we are to let them go without trying 
to apprehend them, we shall have no servants 
at -all. There is surely some misconduct of 
your majesty’s affairs here. 

“ Formerly when king Woo was enumerat¬ 
ing the crimes of Chow, for the information of 
the princes, he said, ‘Chow is the host of all 
the vagaliouds under heaven, who collect about 
him as fish in the deep (See the Shoo, V. iii. 6).’ 
On this account every one was willing to go to 
the death [against Chow). You, our ruler and 
king, have just begun to seek [the adherence 
of] the States;—does it not seem improper inyou 
to be imitating Chow? If we are to apprehend 
them according to the laws of the two Wan, there 
b [another] thief here! ” The king aaid, “ Take 
your servant and begone. That [other] thief 
is a favourite, and cannot yet be got!” With 
this he pardoned [Woo-yn].’] 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘When the vis¬ 
count of Ts*oo had completed the tower of 
Chang-hwa, he wished to have the princes of 
the States present at the inauguration feast. 
The grand-administrator Wei K‘e-k‘eanp, haring 
said that he could secure the attendance of 
the marquis of Loo, came to Loo to call the 
duke, and made the following speech, “ Your 
former ruler, duke Ch‘ing, gave his commands 
to our former great officer Ying-t*‘e, to the 


effect that he would not forget the friendship be¬ 
tween his predecessors and our rulers, and would 
send Hing-foo on a brightening visit to Ts*oo, 
to support and comfort its altara in order 
that the peace of its people might be secured. 
Ying-ts‘e received bis commands at Shuh (See 
on VIII. ii. 9), brought them along with him, 
careful that nothing should be lost, and made 
an announcement of them in our ancestral 
temple. From that time our ruler, king Kung, 
looked with outstretched neck to the north, 
from day to day and month to month hoping 
that the ruler of Loo would come to hit court], 
n the order of succession four kings have since 
given our State one to the other, and the ac¬ 
ceptable kindness [of Lob] has not come to us. 
Cuke Seang alone condescended to come to the 
funeral [of our last king], and then oar ruler 
and his ministers, In the grief of their hearts, 
were not able to take proper measures. They 
had not leisure to attend to the business of the 
altars, and much less were they able to show 
how they cherished and thought of bis kindness. 
If now your lordship will direct your gemmeoos 
steps, and condescend to visit our ruler, and 
extend your favouring influence to our State, so 
as to make good the agreement at Shall, and 
reach to ns with your acceptable kindness, our 
ruler will have received year favour, and not 
presume to look for anything like what was 
promised at Shuh. The Spirits of his predeces¬ 
sors will be pleased also, and feel their obliga¬ 
tion ; —not be only will be indebted to yon If 
your lordship will not come, let me ask the time 
when we mu8tpntouraelTes in motion. Our ruler 
will bring his hostages and offerings, and see 
on in Shnh, to beg from you the gift promised 
y your predecessor.” 

* When the duke was about to go, be dreamt 
that duke Seang was offering [for his safe 
journey] the sacrifice to the Spirits of the way, 
[On this], Tsse Shin said, “ You must not car¬ 
ry out the purpose of going. When duke Seang 
was going to Ts‘oo, he dreamt that the duke of 
Chow offered this sacrifice for him, and went 
accordingly. And now he himself is offering it 
for yon. Your lordship must not go." Tsxo- 
fuh Hwuy-pih, however, said, “Yon most go. 
Our former ruler had never gone to Ts‘ 00 , and 
therefore the duke of Chow offered the sacrifice 
to lead him on. Duke Seang went to Ta*oo; 
and now be offers the sacrifice to lead yon on 
the way. If you do not go [to Ta*oo], where 
should you go to?” 

‘In the 8d month, the duke went to T«*oo. 
The earl of Ch'ing paid him the compliments 
of the journey at Sxe-che-leang. Ming He- 
tsze, who was with the duke as assistant, could 
not direct the observances to be employed; and 
when they arrived at Ts‘oo, he could not 
respond properly at the complimentary meeting 
in the suburbs.’ 

Far. 3, For here and afterwards, Tso-abe 
and Kuh-leang have This was the son of 
Shuh-eun P’sou or Muh-tsze, raised to succeed 
his fatherby the ‘ waiting-boy New,’ as related 
in the narrative at the end of the 5th year. He is 
called generally in the Chuen by his posthumous 
title of Cb‘aon-tsze ^~). 
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jfjfr,—»ee on V. lit. 6. Those who coutend 
that the peace in the 1st par. was between Loo 
and Ts‘e press this notice in support of their 
view, and understand that the covenant here 
'.as m confirmation of tliat peace. Tso-she says 

nothing on this par. ffi is not decisive in the 
case. It is sometimes employed of tlie renewal 
or confirmation of a covenant ( 5^- §§ ); but 

we find it employed also where there had been 
no previous agreement. 

Par. 4. This eclipse took p!ace in the fore¬ 
noon of March lltli, tuc. 534. 

The Chuen says:—‘The marqnis of Tsin 
asked Sue Win-pill in whom fthe omen of] the 
eclipse would lie fulfilled, and was answered, 
“Loo and Wei will both feel its evil effects;— 
Wei to a greater extent, and Loo to a less,” 
“Why so?” said the marquis. “It went,” said 
Win-pili, “from Wei on to Loo. There will be 
calamity in the former, and Loo will also feel it. 
Tlie greater evil indicated is to light, perhaps, 
on the ruler of Wei, and fthe less] on the high¬ 
est minister of Loo.” The marquis said, “ What 
does the ode (She, II. ir. ode IX- 2) mean, when 
it says, 

‘ When the sou is eclipsed. 

How bad it is 1 ’ 

The officer replied, “It shows the effects of bad 
government. When there is not good govt in 
a State, and good men are not employed, it 
brings reproof to itself from the calamity of the 
sun and moon. Government, therefore, must 
not in any wise be neglected. The three things 
to be specially attended to in it are—1st, the 
selection of good men (for office]; 2d, considera¬ 
tion of the people ; and 3d, the right observance 
of the seasons.” * 

fWe have five narratives appended here:— ■ 

1st. ‘ An officer came to Loo from Tsin to 
settle the question about tlie lands of K‘e (See 
on IX- ixix 7), and Ke-suu was about to give 
Ch'ing fup] to liim. Seay Seih, who was holding 
that city for M&ng-sun, objected, saying, “ There 
is a saying that though a man have only know¬ 
ledge euough to carry a pitcher, as he is in 
charge of it, he must not lend it to another; 
and it expresses what is proper. My master is 
in attendance on our ruler; and if I lose the city 
of which X am in charge, [daring Iiis absence], 
even you yourself will be suspicions of me.” 
Ke-sun replied, “ Our ruler’s being in Ts*oo is 
held by 'l'sin to be an offence; and if fin this 
matter] we do not listen to Tsin, Loo’s offence 
will be aggravated. The army of Tain will be 
upon us, and 1 am not prepared for it. We had 
better give the city fup], and when Tsin affords 
an opportunity, we can take it [again] from K‘e. 

I will give you T'aou [instead];—when Ch‘ing 
is got back, who will dare to hold it fbut Ming- 
sun] ? You will thus get two Ch‘ing. Loo will 
“l have to sorrow, and Mang-sun will iiave an 
additional city. Why should you be distressed 
jhy what I propose]?" Seay Seth objected to 
T'aou, because there was uo hill near it, on 
which Kc-suu gave him the hills of Lae and 
Tsoh. He then removed to T'aou, and the offl- 
*** of Tain took Ch’iug in belmlf of K'e.’ 


2d. ‘The viscount of Ts'oo entertained the 
duke in his new tower, having a man with a long 
beard to direct fthe ceremonies]. His. gift of 
friendship fto the duke] was tlie [bow called] 
Ta-k‘enh. He repented afterwards that he had 
given it, and Wei Ke-k‘eang, having heard that 
he did so, visited the duke, who told him about 
it, on which be bowed, and offered his congratu¬ 
lations. “What is there to congratulate me 
about ?” said the dnke. “ Ts‘e, Tsin, and Yneh,” 
replied K‘e-k‘enng, “have wished to get this 
[bow] for a long time. Our ruler couid not 
make up his mind to which to give it, and now 
he lias given it to you. You must be prepared 
to withstand [the attempts of] those three 
neighbours [to take it from you], and carefully 
guard the precious treasure.” The duke ou 
this got frightened, and returned the article. 

3d. ‘ Tsze-ch'an having gone on a compli¬ 
mentary visit to Tsin, the marquis was then 
ill, and Han Seuen-tsze met the guest, and had 
a private conversation with him. “Our ruler,” 
said he, “ has been ill in bed, now for 3 months. 
We have been all running about and sacrificing 
to all the hiiis and streams in Tsin, but his ill¬ 
ness has got worse instead of better. He has 
now dreamt that a yellow bear entered the door 
of his chamber;—what evil devil can that be?" 
“ With a prince so intelligent as yonr rnier,” 
replied Tsze-ch'an, “ and with the government 
in your hands, what evil devil can there be? 
Anciently, when Yaou put K*wan to death on 
rnonnt Yu, liis spirit changed into a yellow 
bear, which entered into the abyss of Yu. He 
was under tlie Hea dynasty the assessor at its 
sacrifice to Heaven, and in fact tlie three dyn¬ 
asties all sacrificed to him.. Tsin, though lord 
of covenants, has perhaps not yet sacrificed to 
him.” Han Seueu-tsze on tins offered the Hea 
sacrifice to Heaven, when the marquis became 
somewhat better, and gave to Tsze-ch‘an the 
two square tripods of Keu. 

‘Tsze-ch^, in behalf of Fung She, restored 
the lands of Chow (See the 2d narr. after iii. 2) 
to Han Seuen-tsze, saying “Formerly, your 
ruler, from regard to the ability with which 
Kung-sun Twsn discharged his duties, conferred 
on him the lands of Cliow. Now he lias, unfor¬ 
tunately, died an early death, and has not been 
able to enjoy long your ruler's kindness. His 
son does not presume to hold the lands. I do 
not presume to represent the matter to yonr 
ruler, and privately surrender them to you.” 
Seaen-taze declined the proffer, but Tsze-ch’an 
said to him, “ People have the saying, ‘The father 
split the firewood, and the son was not able to car¬ 
ry it.’ She will be afraid lest he shoul J not be able 
to sustain the weight of his father’s office; how 
much less can he sustain the weight of that 
gift from your great State. Though it might 
be possible for him to do so, while the govt, is 
in your hands, yet with other men that will 
follow you, if there should come to be any words 
about border matters, our poor State will be¬ 
held to he an offender, and the Fung family will 
experience the weight of [Tsin’s] indignation. 

If you will take [back] Chow, you will save our 
poor State from any charge of offence, and you 
will make the Fung family stronger:—I venture 
to make it my request that you will do so.” 
Senen-tsze on this received Chow, and informed 
the marquis of it, who gave it to him. BecatiM- 
of what he had said before (See the narrative 
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already referred to), however, he was distressed 
by tlie idea of holding it, and exchanged it with 
Voh Ta-sin for the district of Yuen.’ 

4th. ‘The people of Clring frightened one 
anotlier about Pih-yew (Sec on IX. xxx. 7). 
saying, “Pili-yew is here!” on which tliey would 
all run off. not knowing where they were going 
to. In the 2d month of the year when the 
descriptions of punishments were cast (/.«., the 
last year), one man dreamt that Pili-yew walked 
by him in armour, and said, ‘ On Jin-tsze I will 
hill Tae, and next year, on Jin-yin. I will kill 
Twan.’ When Sze Tae did die on Jin-tsze, the 
terror of the people increased. [This year), in 
the month that Ts‘e and Yen made peace, on 
Jin-yin, Knng-snn Twan died, and the people 
were still more frightened, till iu the following 
month Tsze Ch‘an appointed Knng-sun Seeh 
(Son of Tsze-k'ung, the Kung-tsze Kea, put to 
dearth in the 19th year of duke Seang), and 
Ecang Clie (Son of Pih-yew), [ais successors to 
their fathers), in order to soothe tlie people, after 
which [their terrors] ceased. Tsze t'ae-shuh 
asked his reason for making these arrangments, 
and Tsze-clran replied, “When a ghost has a place 
to go to, it docs not become an evil spirit. I have 
made such a place for tlie ghost.” “ But why 
have you done so with Kung-stin Seeh?” pursued 
T'ae-suh. “To afford a reason for my conduct,” 
was the reply. “ I contrived that tliere might 
be such a reason, because of tlw unrighteousness 
[of Pili-yew). The administrator of government 
has Itia proper course; and if he takes the con¬ 
trary one, it is that he may give pleasure [to 
the peojile]. If tiny are not pleased with him, 
they will not put confidence in him; and if they 
do not put confidence in him, tliey will not obey 
him.” 

• When Tsze-ch‘an went to Tsin, Cliaoii King- 
tsze asked him wliether it was possible for 
Pth-ycw to become a ghost. "Yes,” replied 
Tsze-ch'an. “ Wlien a mail is born, [we see] 
in his first movements wliat is called the animal 
soul. After this has been produced, it is 
developed into wliat is called the spirit. By the 
use of things the subtle elements are multiplied, 
and the soul and spirit become strong. They 
go on in this way, growing in ethereslness and 
brightness, till they become [thoroughly] spirit¬ 
ual and intelligent. When an ordinary man or 
woman dies a violent death, the soul and spirit 
are still able to keep hanging about men in the 
shape of an evil apparilion; how much more 
might, this be expected in the case of Leang 
Seaou, a descendant of our former ruler duke 
Muh, the grandson of Tsze-leang, the son of 
Tsze-urh, all ministers of our State, engaged in 
its government for three generations! Although 
Clring be uot great, and in fact, as tlie saying 
is, an insignificant State, yet belonging to a 
family which had held for three generations 
the handle of government, his use of things had 
been extensive, tlie subtle essences which he 
had imbibed had been many. His clan also 
was a great one, and his connexions were dis¬ 
tinguished- Is it uot entirely reasonable that, 
having died a violent death, lie should be a 
ghost?” 

5th. ‘ Among the members of Tsze-pVs clan 
there were measureless drinkers, in consequence 
of which there arose eumitv between Ma-szeand 
Taze-p‘e. Iu the month when the army of Tse 
returned from Yen, llau Shoh (Ma-sze) killed 


11 an T'uy (a brot her of Tsze- p‘e), and fled toTsfn. 
Han Soucn-tsze asked Tsze-ch'an what rank 
should be assigned lo him, and was answered, 

“ He is a refugee with your ruler. If he be re¬ 
ceived by you so that he shall escape death, wliat 
rank will he dare to seek ? It is the ancient rule, 
that when a minister withdraws [from his State], 
his rank becomes that of a great officer, and that 
criminals descend according to their crimes. 
In our State Soh was a great officer of the 
second degree. His office was that of Master of 
the Horse (Ma-sze, [Jjjj). ** ter 

the commission of a crime. Assign to him 
whatever place you, as administrator of the govt, 
[of Tsin), please. If he escape death, your 
kindness will be great. How dare he beyond 
that ask for any rank ?” Ilan Seuen-tsze, out 
of regard to the ability of Tsze-clran, made 
Soh be ranked among great officers of the 
lowest degree.’] 

Par. 5. Tlie Chuen says:—‘In the 6th 
month, duke Seang of Wei died. One of the 
great officers of Tsin spake to Fan 1 leen-tsze, 
saying, “ Wei’s service of Tsin has been moat 
faithful, and Tsin has not treated it with courte¬ 
ous propriety. It has protected its rebel (Sun 
Lin-foo; see on IX. xxvi. 2, et a/.], and accepted 
his territory, cansing disaffection among the 
States. The ode (She, 11. i. ode iv. 3 and 2) 
say 8, 

* Tliere is the w agtail on tlie plain;— 

A brother brings swift succour in 
difficulty;’ 

and agein, 

‘On the dreaded occasions of death and 
mourning, 

Tliey are brothers wlio will greatly sym¬ 
pathize.’ 

If we do not cultivate harmony with [the States 
of] our brethren, and so do not condole with 
them [in their sorrows], how much more will 
we behave so to States that are not related to 
us! and who will seek our alliance? If now 
we go on to show discourtesy to the heir of 
Wei, that State is sure to revolt from us,—we 
shall be cutting ourselves off from the States.” 
llecn-tsze reported these remarks to Han Seuen- 
tsze, who was pleased with them, and aent 
llecn-tsze to Wei to offer condolences, and also 
restored to it the lands of Ts*eih. 

‘Ts*e G»h of Wei went to announce the duke's 
death in Cliow. and also begged an expression 
of [the king’s] favour. The king sent duke 
Keen of Ch-ing to Wei to present his con¬ 
dolences. and gave the following expression of 
his favour to tlie deceased duke Seang:—“My 
uncle has ascended in bis reverence, and is at 
the right and left of the kings, my predecessors, 
to assist them in tlie service of God. I dare 
not forget Jour ancestors) Kaou-yu and A-yu.”’ 

Par. 6. '1 he Chuen says:—• In the 9th month, 
the duke arrived from Tsreo. Ming He-tsze felt 
distressed that lie had not been able to direct 
the ceremonial observances (See on par. 2), and 
set about learning them. If there were any one. 
well skilled in them, he would repair to him. 
[Afterwards], when he was about to die, lie 
called to him his great officers, and said to them, 
••[A knowledge of] propriety is tlie stem of a 
mau. Without it, it is impossible for him to 
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stand firm. I have heard that there is arising 
a man of vast intelligence, called lv‘ung K‘ew, 
a descendant of the sage [T‘wig], hut wliose 
family was driven [to Loo] from Sung. His an¬ 
cestor Fuli-fou Ho might have possessed Sung, 
hut lie resigned it to duke Le. After him tliere 
was Citing K*aou-foo who gave his aid to [tiie 
dukes] Tae, Woo, and Seuen. He rose to the 
third degree of office, and with every step his 
humility increased. Hence the inscription on tlte 
tripod [in his ancestral temple] said, “ When lie 
got the l6t appointment, he walked with his liettd 
(rawed down. When he got the 2d, will) his should¬ 
ers bent; when lie got the 3d. with his whole body 
bent. In this way he hurried along the walls, 
[saying to himself], “Thus no one will presume 
to despise me. I will have congee in this [boiler]; 
I will have gruel in this [boiler],—to satisfy 
my hunger (See the prolegomena to vol. IV., 
par. 18).” Such was his humility. [Now], 
Tsang-sun Heilt used to say, ‘ If a sagely man 
of brilliant virtue do not get distinguislted in 
his time, among his posterity tliere is sure to be 
some one of vast intelligence.’ This is now to 
be verified, probably, in K-ung K‘ew. If I get 
to die a natural death, you must put Yueh and 
Ho-ke under his charge, making them serve 
him and learn ceremonial observances from hint, 
in order that they may be established in their 
places.” 

‘In this way Ming E-tsze (Ho-ke) and Nan- 
kung King-shuh (Yueh) became disciples of 
Chung-ne. Chung-ne said, “ He who can mend 
his errors is a superior man. The ode (She, II. 
i. ode I. 2) says, 

* The officers have in them a model for 
imitation.’ 

Ming He-tsze may serve for such a model.” ’ 

[There is here a brief notice:—‘ Heen, viscount 
of Shen, threw on one side his relatives, and em¬ 
ployed refugees. This winter, in the 10th month, 
on Sin-yew, the clans descended from [the 
dukes] Seang and K*ing, put duke Heen to 
deatli, and appointed [his younger brother], 
duke Cli‘iiig, in his room.’] 

Par. 7. The Chueu says:—‘In the 11th 
month, Ke Woo-tsze died. The marquis of Tsiti 
said to Pih-hea, “ What you said, when I asked 
youabout the eclipse of the sun, has been fulfilled. 
May sncli verification be constantly calculated 
on?” “No,” was the reply. “The six things are 
not the same. People’s minds are not one. The 
order of things is not similar. Offices and duties 
are not of the same pattern. 'Hie beginning may 
be the same, and the end different. How can the 
verification be constantly calculated on? The 
ode (She, II. vi. ode I. 4) says, 

‘ Some enjoy their ease and rest; 

Some are ail-worn in the service of the State.’ 

Such may be the difference of the end.” “ What 
do you mean by the six things ?' said tiie marquis. 
Pih-hea replied, ‘ The year, the seasons, the 
days, the months, the stars, and the zodiacal 
spaces.” Tlte duke coutinued, “ Tell me more. 
What do you mean by saying that the zodiacal 
spaces are not the same?’’ “Tlte conjunctions 
of the aun and moon,” was the answer, “ form 
what are called the zodiacal spaces. Hence they 
serve to order the regulation of the days [of the 
months].’” 


Par. 8. The Churn says:—‘ The lady Keang, 
wife of duke Scang of Wei, had no son, but his 
favourite, Cltow-goh, bore to him, first of all, 
Chih. K ung Ch‘ing-tsze dreamt that Kang- 
shuh ('llte 1st marquis of Wei) told him that he 
must secure tiie succession to Yuen, adding, “I 
will make Ke’s grandson Yu, and Sze How, his 
ministers.” Sze Cliaou also dreamt that K*ang- 
shtih said to him, “ I will appoint your sou Kow, 
and Yu, the great-grandsnn of K'ung Cliing-ts‘oo, 
to be ministers to Yt:en.” Cliaou went to see 
Cli‘ing-tsze, and told him this dream,—agreeing 
with that which he had Itad. 

* In the year that Han Seucn-tsze liecame 
chief minister ofTsiu, and went paying com¬ 
plimentary visits to the States, Cliow-goli bore 
a [second] son, ami gave him the name of Yuen. 
The feet of Ming-cliih were not good, so that 
he was feeble in walking. K‘ung Ch‘ing-lsze 
consulted the Chow Yili by the reeds, propound¬ 
ing tiie inquiry whether Yuen would enjoy the 
State of Wei, and preside over its altars; and 
he got the diagram Chun ("jjl, =j~). He *1*° 
propounded the inquiry whether lie should set 
up Chili, and if this appointment would lie 
acceptable, in answer to which he got Chun 
and then P‘e ( Jjjj, H = )• He showed these re¬ 
sults to Sze Cliaou, who said, “Under Chun 
we have the words, ‘Great and penetrating 
( jjr y ; as if ‘Great’ were the name Yuen);’ 
after this, can you have any doubts ? ” “ But 

is it not,” said Clring-tsze, “a description of 
the elder?” “K*ang-shuh,” was the reply, “so 
named him, and we may therefore interpret it 
of the superior. Mang is not a [complete] 
man; he cannot have a place in the ancestral 
temple; he cannot lie pronounced the superior. 
And moreover, under Chun it is said, ‘ A prince 
must lie set up.’ If the heir were lucky, no 
other would have to be set up. That term 
indicates another, and not the heir. The same 
words occur in both your divinations. You 
must set up Yuen. K'sng-shuh commanded it, 
and both your diagrams direct it. When tiie 
reeds accorded with his dream, king Woo fol¬ 
lowed them. If you do not do so, what will 
you do? He who is feeble in walking must 
remain at home. ’The prince has to preside at 
tiie altars, to be present at sacrifices, take tiie 
charge of the people and officers, serve the 
Spirits, attend at conferences and visit other 
courts; how is it possible that he should re¬ 
main at home? Is it not right that each [of 
tiie brothers] should have what is most advan¬ 
tageous to him ?” In consequence of tills, K’ung 
Clring-tsze appointed [Yuen or] duke Ling in 
hi3 father’s place; and in tiie 12th month, on 
Kwei-liac, duke Seang was buried.’ 
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VIII. 1 In the [duke’s] eighth year, in spring, Shaou, younger 
brother of the marquis of Ch ‘in, put to death Yen-sze, 
heir-son of the State. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, on Sm-ch ow, hleih, 

marquis of Ch‘in, died. 

3 Shuh Kung went to Tsin. 

4 The people of Ts‘oo seized Kan Ching-sze, the messenger 

of Ch‘in, and put him to death. 

6 The Kung-tsze Lew of Ch‘in fled from that State to 
Ch'ing. _ 

6 In autumn,.we held a review in Hung. 

7 The people of Ch‘in put to death its great officer, the 

Kung-tsze Kwo. 
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8 There was a grand sacrifice for rain. 

9 In winter, in the tenth month, on Jin-woo, an army of 

Ts‘oo extinguished Ch‘in, seized the Kung-tsze Shaou 
and banished him to Yueh, and put to death K'ung 
Hwan. 

10 There was the burial of duke Gae of Ch‘in. 


Parr. 1. 2, 4, 5. [The Cliuen lias a narrative 
of a stone talking, which has place here:—‘This 
spring, a stone spoke in Wei-yu of Tsin. The 
marquis asked the music-master Kwang why it 
was that it did so, and was answered, Stones 
cannot speak. Perhaps this was possessed [by 
a Spirit]. If not, then the people heard wrong. 
And yet I have heard, that when things are done 
out of season, and discontent and complaints are 
stirring among the people, then speechless things 
do speak. Now palaces are reared, lofty and 
extravagant, and the strength of the people is 
tasked to an exhausting degree. Discontent and 
complaints are everywhere rife, [people feeling 
that] their life is not worth preserving. Is it not 
right that in such circumstances stones should 
speak?” At this time the marquis was engaged 
in building the palace of Sxe-k'e. 

• Shuh-heang said, “ The words of Tsze-yay 
(The music-master) show him to be a superior 
man. The words of a superior man are true 
and supported by evidence, so that they keep 
enmity far from his own person; but the words 
of a small person are false and without evidence, 
so that enmity and blame come upon himself. 
Herein we have sn illustration of wliat is said 
in the ode (Slie, II. iv. ode X. 6), 

•Alas that right words cannot be spoken, 

Which come not from the tongue [only]! 

The speakers of them are sure to suffer. 

It is well for the words that can be spoken; 

The artful speech flows like a stream. 

And the speakers dwell thereby in prosperity.’ 

When this palace has been completed, the States 
are sure to revolt, and our ruler will bear the 
blame. This [the music-master] is aware of.” ’] 
This brother of the marquis of Ch’in appears 
in i. 2, as the Kung-tsze Sliaou. The Cliuen 
says:—‘The head wife of duke Gac of Ch'in, a 
Ke of Ch‘ing, bore to him Yen-sze, [known as] 
Taou the eldest son. The second wife bore 
him the Kung-tsze Lew, and the third bore 
him the Kung-tsze Shing. The second wife 
was the favourite, and Lew in consequence had 
more regard shown to him [than his brothers 
had], and was entrusted to the care of Shaou, 
minister of Instruction, and the Kung-tsze Kwo. 
[At tills time], duke Gae was suffering from an 
incurable disease, and in the 3d month, on 
Keah-shin, the Kung-tszes Shaou and Kwo 
killed Taou the eldest son, Yen-sze, and raised 
the Kung-tsze Lew to his. place. 

‘In summer, in the 4th mouth, on Sin-hae, 
duke Gae strangled himself. 

‘ Kan Ching-sze went to Ts‘oo to announce 
[the marquis’s death], and the appointment of 
a [new ruler]. The Kung-tsze Shing [at the 
same time] accused him to Ts’oo, where they 
seized and put him to death, on which the 
Kung-tsze Lew fled to Ch‘ing. 

‘The words of the text, “Shaou, brother of 
the marquis of Ch'in, killed its heir-son Yen- 


sze,” show the guilt of Shaou, while the state¬ 
ment that “ The viscount of Ts‘oo seized Chin’s 
messenger Kan Ching-sre, and put him to 
death,” shows that the guilt did not rest on the 
messenger (?).’ 

Par. 3. The Cliuen says:—‘ Sliuh Kung went 
to Tsin, to offer congratulations on [the com¬ 
pletion of the palace of] Sze-k‘e- Yew Keih 
attended the earl of Ch‘ing to Tsin, also to offer 
similar congratulations. The historiographer 
Chaou visited him, Teae-t‘ae-shoh, and said, 
“Most excessive is the delusion you practise 
on one another. The thing is matter for con¬ 
dolence, and yet yon offer congratulations on 
it.” The other replied, “ How is it matter for 
condolence ? It is not we only who offer con¬ 
gratulations on it. [All the States] under 
heaven are sure to do the same.” ’ 

Par. 6. The Chuen lays that at thia review 
the leather or war-chariots, collected from Kin- 
mow (On tlie east of Loo) to the borders of 
Shang (/. s.. Sung) and Wei, amounted to a 
thousand. Hung was in Loo, but where it was 

exactly remains a matter of doubt. ^ is the 
name of the spring hunting, and many of the 
critics find matter for remark in the employ¬ 
ment of the name for what was done in autumn, 
to the hunting in which the term ;|§j| is appro¬ 
priate. But these terms are interchanged (Maou; 

^) in the sense which has here of a 
military review. Too explains it by 1|Jj[ j|f 

[ffj iff- ‘A numbering of the equip¬ 
ments of the army, and an examination of the 
chariots and horses.’ Similarly, Kung-yang;— 
Hfj ifl Too thinks that the character 
‘grand’ has been inadvertently omitted at the 
beginning of the par. Other critics call atten¬ 
tion to the omission of characteristic of 
this and other subsequent similar notices, ac¬ 
counting for it from the fact that the military 
power of Loo was now in the hands of the three 
families, and the ruler had nothing to do with it. 

[We have a narrative here almut affairs in 
Ts‘e:—‘In the 7th month, on Keah-seuh, Tsze- 
we of Ts’e died. Tsze-ke, wishing to take the 
regulation of his House, on Ting-ch‘ow put to 
death Leang Ying (Tsze-we’s steward). In 
uie 8th month, on Kftng-seuh, he drove out 
Tsze-ch'ing, Tsze-kung, and Tsze-keu, all of 
whom came fugitives to Loo; and he then ap¬ 
pointed a [new] steward for Tsze-ieang (Tsze- 
wes son). [Tsze-leang’s] servants, however, 
® a ’.> ‘ *{ ur young master is grown up. His 
taking the direction of our House shows that 
he wishes to absorb it.” They gave out the 
Tszet'e*’ were proceeding to attack 
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‘Ch"iii Hwan-tsze had been on good terms 
with Tszc-we. and also gave out his huff-coats, 
intending to aSsist [the servants of T»ze-leang]. 
One told Tsze-k ‘0 [of all this], and he did not 
believe it; but when several men repeated the 
information, he was about to go [to Tsze- 
lcang’s], On the way several others brought 
him the same news, when he went to Ch'in’s. 
llwan-tsze was then about to go out; but wlien 
he heard [that Ttze-k 4 e was coming to him], he 
turned back, put on his garments of eaae, and 
met him. [Tsze-k‘e] begged him to tell him 
[where he was going]. “ I had heard,” replied 
he, “ that K*eang [Tsze-leang] hail given out 
his buff-coats, and was going to attack you, 
Have you heard it?” Being answered, “No,” 
[he continued], “ Why should you not also give 
out your buff-coats, and allow me to follow 
you?” Tsxe-kV said, “ Why should you do so? 
I have instructed that young gentleman, and, 
apprehensive lest that should not be enough, I 
have also shown him the favour of appointing 
[a steward] for him. How would [our quarrel¬ 
ing] appear to his father? Why should you 
not tell him this ? One of the Books of Chow 
(Shoo, V. ix. C) says, * Be kind to the unkindly, 
and stimulate the sluggish —it was thus that 
the doings of K‘ang-shuh became so great.” 
Hwan-tsze bowed with his forehead to the 
ground, saying, “ [The dukes] K‘ing and Ding 
will bless yon. I also hope you will do thus.” 
He then made peace between [the two fami¬ 
lies], as there had been before.’] 

Parr. 7,9. Kung-yung h s for i^L. The 
Chuen says:—‘The Kung-tsze Sliaou of Ch-in 
laid the blame [of the murder of Yen-sze] on 
the Kung-taze Kwu, and put him to death. 

4 In tlie 9th month, the Kung-tsze K‘e-tsih of 
Tskai led a force, [as if] in support of [the 
Knng-] sun Woo (Yen-sze’s son), and laid siege 
to [tlie capital of] Oh‘in, where he was joined 
by Tae Ooh of Sung. In winter in the 11th 
month, on Jin-woo, he extinguished Ch‘in. 
Yuen K'ih a great officer of tlie lowest degree, 
master of [the duke’s] chariots, [wanted to] 
kill horaes and break articles of jade in pieces, 
to bury [with the duke]. The people of Ts'oo 
would have put him to death, when lie asked 
leave to let the horses and jade alone. After¬ 
wards, he also begged that he might privately 
[do his duty to his late ruler’s corpse]; and 
having done so in a tent, he wrapt a mourning 
hand about his head, and fled. 

4 [The king of TVoo then] appointed Ch*ueo- 
fung Seuh duke of Chin, saying it was because 


8euh had not flattered him in the aflairat Sliing- 
kenn (See after IX. xxvi. 4). When he was 
sitting near the king as they were drinking, the 
king said to him, “-At the affair of Shing-keun, 
if you had known tiiat I would reach my present 
position, would you then have given plaee to 
me? ” Seuh replied, 44 If I had known that you 
would reach your present position, 1 would have 
done my duty to tlie death, to secure tlie peace 
of tlie State of Ts-oo. 

‘The marquis of Tsin asked the historiograph¬ 
er Chaou whether Ch in wss now indeed to 
perish, and was answered that its end was not 
yet. “ Why [do yon say so] ? ” ssked the duke. 
Tlie historiographer replied, “[The house of] 
Ch‘in is a branch of the descendants of Chuen- 
lieuh. When tlie year [i. e^-star, Jupiter] was in 
Shun-iio, [the dynasty of Chuon-lieuh] was 
thereby extinguished; and the extinction of Clfin 
will happen similarly. Now it is in Scih-muh, 
at the ford of the Milky Way;—[Ch 4 in] will still 
again arise. Moreover, the branch of the House 
of Ch*in which is in Ts*e will get the government 
of tiiat State, and not till after that will Ch 4 in 
perish. From Moh to Koo-sow there was not 
[a chief of the family] who acted contrary to 
the laws [of Heaven], Shun then renewed the 
family by his brilliant virtue, which secured the 
establishment [of bis descendants] in Suy. 
From age to age they kept that State, till Chow 
conferred his surname on duke Hoo because of 
his freedom from all excess, and nude him 
sacrifice to the emperor Yu (Shun). I have 
heard that sacrifices to [an ancestor of] complete 
virtue continue for a hundred generations. The 
number of the generations of Ya is not yet 
complete. The continuation of them will be in 
Ts^;—there are sufficient indications of that.”’ 

Many critics read the 10th par. as belonging 
to the preceding one, so Uiat the burial of the 
marquis of Ch-in was the act of Ts'oo. Tlie re 
would be no difficulty in accepting this con¬ 
struction, but for the account in the Chuen, 
which ascribes the burial to Yuen K‘ib, an 
inferior officer of the deceased marquis. Too 
Yu understands the notice in the same way as 
the many similar ones of burials in this classic, 
and say8 that Loo sent a great officer to be 
present at it. Tlie K'ang-he editors allow that 
tlie notice is to be accepted according to the 
analogy of similar ones, and yet they say that 
Loo did not by a representative take any part 
in the funeral! The entry was made, they 
fancy, 4 by a change of the rule ’ for such notices, 
to disallow TsWs extinction of the State of 
Chflnl 
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IX. 1 In the [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, Shuh Kung went to 
an interview with the viscount of Ts‘oo in Ch‘in. 

2 Heu removed [its capital] to E. 

3 In summer, in the fourth month, there was a fire in [the 

capital of] Ch‘in. 

4 In autumn, Chung-sun Keph went to Ts‘e. 

5 In winter, we enclosed the park of Lang. 


Par- 1. The Chuen says:—‘ This spring, 
Shuh Kung, Hw» Hue of Sung, Yew Keih of 
Ch’ing, and Chaou Ten of Wei, had a meeting 
with the viscount of Ts’oo in Ch‘in.’ 

This was not one of the formal meetings 
summoned by the ruling State, and therefore 
the text does not give the names of the minis¬ 
ters of otlier States who now repaired to Ch‘in 
to see the king of Ta“oo. Hit dealing with 
Ch'in had fluttered them all, and they hurried 
to pay their respects to him. Compare VII. 

1. To mark the difference between tills 
and the other usage of I hare translated the 
term differently. 

Par. 2. We saw, in VIH. xr, II, how Heu, 
to escape the pressure of Ch'ing, moved from 
Us original capital in the present Heu Chow, 
Ho-nan, to 8heh, which is still the name of a 
district, in Nan-yang dep. of the same province. 
The same cause operated to produce a removal, 
still farther south and nearer to Ts‘oo, to E, 
which had formerly been called Shing-foo, 70 
& south-east from Foh-chow (jgk jjj), dep. 
Ting-chow 

in Gan-hwuy. The move¬ 
ment was carried out by Te‘oo but originated 
>n the desire of Heu itself; and hence the text 
ascribes it to Heu. 

The Chuen says:—‘In the 2d month, on 
King-shin, the Kung-tsze K'c-tsih of Ts‘oc 
removed [the capital, of ] Heu to E, i. to 
ohing-foo, and took tlie lands of Cbow-lae on 
the north of the Hwae to increase its territory. 
Woo Keu delivered over those lands to the 
baron of Heu; and [at the same time] Jen Tan 
removed the people of Shing-foo (/. e. E) to 
Chin, giving them in addition the lands of E on 
the west of the Puli He also removed the people 
outside [TsWs] barrier wall to [the old capital 
of] Heu.’ L 

[We have here a narrative about the relations 
between Chow and Tsin :—‘ The commandant 
of Kan in Chow bad a quarrel with Kea, the 
commandant of Yen in Tain, about the lands of 
Ten; on which Lean* Ping and Chang Teih of 
Ism led the Yin Jung to attack Ying. The 
king then sent Hwan-pih of Chen to address 
the following remonstrance to Tsin;—'“ We [of 
Chow], from tbs time of the Hea dynasty, in 


consequence of [the services of] How-tseih, had 
Web T‘ae, Juy, K“e, and Peih as our territories 
on the west. When king Woo subdued Bhang, 
P'oo-koo and Shaog-yen were our territories on 
the east ; Pa, Pah, Tb*oo, and T*ng, our terri¬ 
tories on the south; Shah-shin, Yen, and Poh,our 
territories on the north:—no narrow limits could 
be assigned to our boundaries. When Win, Woo, 
Ch’ing, and K*ang granted flefs to their own bro¬ 
thers, that they might be fences and screens to 
Chow, it was also as a precaution against weak¬ 
ness and losses [in the future]was it that 
they should be like the [first] cap for the 
hair which is subsequently thrown away? 
The ancient kings located T'aou-wuh in [one 
of 1 the four distant regions, to encounter the 
sprites and other evil things (See on VI. xviil. 
9), and so it was that the villains of the sur¬ 
name Yun dwelt in Kwa-chow. When four] 
uncle, [your] duke Hwuy, returned from Tshn 
(In the 16th year of duke He), he induced them 
to come in elite direction (In He’s 22d year), so 
that they have since pressed on all onr Ke 
States, and entered our suburbs and the 
districts beyond them;—these the Jung have 
taken to themselves. That the Jung have thus 
[a footing in] tlie Middle State, whose is the 
blame ? How-tseih [taught how to] divide the 
lands and sow grain all under heaven, and now 
the Jung regulate them after their own fashion ; 
—is not the case a hard one? Let my nnde 
well consider it. I am to yon as the cap or 
crown to the other garments, as the root to the 
tree, or the spring to the stream, as tlieir coun¬ 
sellor to the people. If yon tear the cap and 
break the crown in pieces, tear up the root, 
stop up the spring, and take it on you to cast 
the counsellor away, what can be expected by me, 
the One man, from the Jung and the Teih"? ” 

* Shuh-beang said to Seuen-tsie, “Even Wan, 
as leader of the States, was not able to change 
the order of the kingdom. He acted as the sup¬ 
porter of the son of Heaven, showing towards 
him extraordinary respect. Since the time of 
Wan, onr virtue has decayed generation after 
generation, and we have tyrannised over and 
reduced lower and lower the Head of Chow, 
thereby proclaiming the extravagance of our 
course. Is it not right that the States sbeuid 
become disaffected to us? And moreover the 
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king’s words nre right Do yon consider the 
case well.” Seuen-tsze was pleased ; and as the 
king was then in mourning for one of the 
queen’s kiudred, he sent Cliaou Ch'-ing to Chow 
to offer condolences, and to surrender the lands 
of Yen, and present an offering of grave-clothes. 
He also sent back the captives of Ying. The 
king on his part made Pin Hwah seise Seang, 
the commandant of Kan, to please Tsin, where, 
however, they treated him with courtesy, send¬ 
ing him afterwards back [to Chow].’] 

Par. 3. Kong and Kuh have here in¬ 
stead of 5£. 

The Chnen says:—‘In the 4th month, there 
was a fire in Ch‘in. P*e Tsaou of Ch‘ing said, 
“ In 5 years the State of Ch*in will be re-esta¬ 
blished ; and after 52 years of re-establishment, 
it will finally perish.” Tsze-ch‘an asked the 
reason [of his saying so], and he replied, “Ch‘in, 
(As representing the dynasty of Chuen-heuh), 
belongs to [the element of ] water. Fire is the 
antagonistic [element] to water, and is nnder 
the regulation of Ts*oo (The rulers of Ts’oo be¬ 
ing descended from Chuh-ynng). Now the Ho 
[star] has appeared, and kindled this fire in 
Ch-in, [indicating] the expulsion of Ts*oo and the 
ei-tablishment of Chin. Antagonistic elements 
are ruled by the number five [in their conjunc¬ 
tions] ; and therefore I say in 5 years. The year 
[-star] must five times come toShun-ho,and then 
Ch‘in will finally perish, and Ts'oo be able to keep 
it in possession. This is the w ay of Heaven, and 
therefore I said 52 years.” 

Acc. to the explanation of Too, Jupiter was 
this year in Sing-ke(Sagittarius-Capricorn). In 
5 years (Inclusive of the 1st and last), it would be 
in Ta-leang (Ariee-Taurus), when Ch-in would 
be re-established; and in 4 years after it would 
be in Shun-ho (Cancer-Leo). When in 48 years 
it had been again 4 times in Shun-ho, these added 
to the above 4 years, give the 52 years men¬ 
tioned. 

In this par. and the 1st, as well as in the 
concluding par. of last year, the text continues to 
$]>cak of Chin as if that State were still existing, 
after its extinction by Ts‘oo. There w ould appear 
to be, it ia thought, in this way of writing, some 
indication of Confucius’ disapprobation of the 
procedure of Ts'oo. 

[The Chnen appends here a narrative, which 
we find, with some differences, in the Le Ke, II., 
J’t. II. ii. 12:—‘ Senn Ying of Tsin had gone to 
Ts‘e, to meet his bride; and as he was returning, 
he died, in the 6th month, at He-yang. While 
his coffin remained unburied in Keang, the 
marquis was, [one day], drinking and enjoying 
himself, when the chief cook, T-oo Kwae, rushed 
into the apartment, and asked leave to assist 
the cupbearer. The duke having granted it, he 
proceeded to fill a cup, which he presented to 
the music-master, saying, “ You are the ruler’s 
ears, and should see to his hearing well. If the 
day be Tszc-maon, it is called an evil day, and 
the ruler does not feast on it nor have music, 
and learners give up their study [of music] on 
it;—because it is recognized as an eTil day. The 
ruler’s ministers and assistants are his limbs. 
If one of his limbs be lost, what eqnal occasion 
for sorrow could, there be ? You have not heard 
of this, and are practising your music here;— 
showing that your hearing is defective.” He 


then presented another cup to the inferior officer 
of the Exterior, the officer Shuh, saying, “ You 
are the ruler’s eyes, and should see to his seeing 
dearly. The dress is intended to illustrate the 
rules of propriety, and those rules are seen m 
the conduct of affairs. Affairs are managed 
according to the things [which are the subject 
of them]; and those tilings are shown in the 
appearance of the person. Now the ruler’s 
appearance is not in accordance with the [great] 
thing [of to day], and you do not see this:— 
your seeing is defective.” He also drank a enp 
himself, saying, “ The combination of flavours 
[in diet] is to give vigour to the humours [of 
the body], the effect of which is to give fulness 
and stability to the mind. The mind is thus 
able to determine the words in which the orders 
of the government are given forth. To me 
belongs that combination of flavours, and as 
you two in attendance here have failed in the 
duties of your offices, and the ruler has given 
no orders [condemnatory of you], I am charge¬ 
able with the crime.” 

* The marquis was pleased, and ordered the 
spirits to be removed. Before this, he had 
wislied to remove the Head of the Che family 
(Seun Ying) from his office, and to give it to a 
favourite officer of an extraneous clan; but in 
consequence of this incident he repented of his 
purpose and gave it up. In autumn, in the 8th 
month, he made Seun Lcili (Ying’s son) assistant- 
commander of the 3d army, by way of apology 
[for his dislike of the family].’ ] 

Par. 4. This Chung-sun Keoh is the Ming 
He-tsze of whose ignorance of the rules and 
observances of propriety we read nnder the 7th 
year. For twenty years, since the 20th year of 
Seang, there had been no interchange of com¬ 
plimentary visits between Loo and Ts‘e. The 
present mission was therefore, dispatched on a 
grand scale. The Chuen says:—‘Ming He-tsze 
went to Ts‘oo, to pay a complimentary visit of 
the completes! order <J$&> :—which was 
proper,’ 

Par. 5. This par. is literally, ‘We built the 
park of Lang.’ But the ‘building’ must refer 
principally to the enclosing walls, and I have 
therefore translated by ‘ enclosed.’ 

The Chuen says:—‘We enclosed the park of 
Lang. Ke Plng-tsze (Grand-son of Soli or 
Ke Woo-tsze) wished the work to be quickly 
completed; but Shuh-sun Ch‘aou-tsze said, 
“The ode (She, III. i. ode VIII. )) says, 

‘When lie planned the commencement, [he 
said], “Be not in a hurry;” 

But the people came as if they were his 
children.’ 

Why must it be quickly completed? That 
would tend to destroy the people. We can 
get on without a park; but can we get on 
without the people ?” Lang,—sec I. ix. 4, el al. 
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In the [duke’s] tenth year, it was spring, the king’s first 
month. 

In summer, Lwan She of Ts‘e came to Loo a fugitive. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, Ke-sun E-joo, Shuh kun<* 
and Chung-sun Keoh, led [our] army and invaded Keu.’ 
On Mow-tsze, Pew, marquis of Tsin, died. 

In the ninth month, Shuh-sun Shay went to Tsin to tht> 
burial of duke P‘ing. J ’ 16 

6 In the twelfth month, on Keah-tsze, Chfing, duke of Sun? 
died. ° 7 
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Par. 1. [The Chuen gives here an astrolo¬ 
gical narrative:—‘This spring, in the king’s 
first month, a [strange] star appeared in [the 
constellation] Woo-neu. P‘e Tsaou of Cb‘Lig 


?"* t fJ 8 Ze ,' Ch : a A“ In the 7th monfh, on Mow- 
i ™’ ‘ he rn| er of Tsin will die. This year, the 
fhi , [r*“J is m the hm of Chuen-heuh (I. 
the zodiacal sign of Heuen-heaou, or Capricorn- 
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Aquarius). The Houses of Keang and Jin (I. e., 
of Ts‘e and Seeh) are the guardians of the ter¬ 
ritory corresponding thereto. Eight at the com¬ 
mencing constellation of that sign, there is 
this ominous star;—with a communication evi¬ 
dently to Yih Keang, the ancestress of the 
House of Tsin. [The constellations of] heaven 
are arranged in sevens; and it was on Mow- 
tsze that duke Pung [anciently] ascended on 
high^ when a [strange] star appeared in this 
same place. Thus it is that I make this ob¬ 
servation.’' "] 

Far. 2. Instead of 7^ Knng-yang has 
having confounded the I. wan clan of Tsin, which 
had played a prominent part in the former 
period of the Ch*un Ts‘ew, with that of Ts‘e. 

The Chuen says:—‘Thechiefs of the families 
of Lwan and Kaon, which were descended from 
duke Hwuy of Ts‘e, were both addicted Jo 
clrink, gave credit to women’s stories, and had 
many animosities. They felt them selves strong¬ 
er than the families of Ch’in and Paou, and 
hated them. This summer, some one told Ch‘in 
Hwan-tsze that Texe-k‘e (Lwan She) and Tsze- 
leang (Kaon K'eang) were about to attack the 
Ch*in and the Paou; and similar information was 
conveyed to the chief of the Paou. Hwan-tsze 
[on this] gave out his buff-coats, and proceeded 
to the house of Paou, when [on the way] he met 
Tsze-leang, dashing along in his chariot drunk. 
He went on, however, and saw Wftn-tsze (Paou 
Kwoh), who also gave out his buff-coats, while 
they sent to see what the two chiefs were doing. 
It turned out that they were setting to to drink, 
but Hwan-tsze said, “ Although our informant 
was not correct, yet when they hear that we 
have given out our buff-coats, they will be sure 
to [try to] drive us out. While they are drinking, 
let us take the initiative and attack them.” 

‘Ch‘in and Paou were then on the best of 
terms, and accordingly they proceeded to attack 
the Lwan and Kaou. Tsze-leang said, “ If we 
first get [the countenance of ] the duke, where 
can Ch‘in and Paou go to?” [The dnke refus¬ 
ing to tee them], they attacked the Hoo gate. 
Gan PHng-chung took his place outside it in 
bis court robes. The four clans all called him, 
but be would not go to any of them. His fol¬ 
lowers asked him whether he would help Ch’in 
and Paou, but he said that they had no good¬ 
ness to make him do so. Would he help Lwrn 
and Kaou then ? They were no better, he said. 
Would he then return to his own house? 
“When the ruler is attacked,” said he, “how 
should I return ?” [By and by] the duke called 
him, and he entered the palace, where the duke 
consulted the tortoise-shell, as to whether he 
should give Wang Hih the [banner] Ling-koo- 
Ej®> and order him to lead forth his troops. 
The answer being favourable, that officer asked 
leave to cut off 3 feet [from the border], and took 
the banner. 

* In the 6th month, on Kftng-shin, they fought 
cesr the altar of [How-] tseih, when Lwan and 
Kaou were defeated. They were defeated again 
in the Chwang [street], pursued by the people, 
and defeated a thud time near the Lull gate, 
after which Lwan She and Kaou K‘eang fled to 
1*00. Ch4n and Paou divided all their pro- 
perty between themselves, but Gan-tsze ad¬ 
vised Hwan-tsze to surrender it to the duke, 
**y> n 8, “Courteous deference is the essential 
point of virtue. It is an admirable quality. All I 


who have blood and breath have a disposition 
to quarrel with one another, and hence gain is 
not to be sought for by violence. It is better 
to think of righteousness. Bighteousnes is the 
root of gain. The accumulation of gain pro¬ 
duces misfortune; let me advise yon for the 
present not to seek snch accumulation. You 
will And such a course conduce to the growth of 
your superiority.” On this Hwan-tsze gave up 
everything to the duke, and asked leave, as be¬ 
ing old, to retire to [the city of] Ken. [Subse¬ 
quently], be called Tsze-shaou (Who, with 
Tsze-shang and Tsze-chow, had been driven 
away in SSang’s 21«t year) [back to Ts‘e], pri¬ 
vately provided for him tents and articles of 
furniture, and clothes and shoes for bis follow¬ 
ers, and restored [his city of) Keih. So he 
dealt by Tsze-shang, restoring his city; and by 
Tsze-chow, giving him [the city of] Poo-yu. He 
brought back [also] Tsze-sbing, Tsze-kung, 
and Kung-snn Tseeh (Driven out by Tsze-k‘e in 
Ch‘aou’8 8th year), and increased the emolu¬ 
ments of them all. To all the song and grand¬ 
sons of formes, rulers, who had no revenues, he 
gave cities of his own ; and to all the poor and 
straitened, the orphans and widows, in the 
State, he distribute! of his grain, saying, “ The 
ode (She, UL i. ode L 2) says, 

‘ He displayed his gifts in every direction.’ 

So was [King Wan] able to dispense his boun¬ 
ties; ana it was in this way that dnke Hwan 
became the leader of the States.” 

‘The duke [wanted to] give to Hwan-tsze 
the city adjoining Keu, but he declined it. Moh 
Mang-ke (The duke’s mother) begged Kaou- 
t*ang for him; and the Ch‘in family began to be 
greater than it had been.’ 

The text mentions the flight of Lwan She 
only, as Kaou K‘eang was not a minister of Ta^ 

Par. 3. Here and afterwards Kung-yang has 

E-joo is Ke P*ing- tsze, 
who was now chief of the House of Ke-sun. 
The whole expedition was under him, but the 
text mentions the other commanders also, be¬ 
cause they were all three ministers. Hoo Gan- 
kwoh confounds Shah Kung with the chief of 
the Shah-sun House. He may also have been in 
this expedition as assistant-commander to one 
or other of the others. 

The Chuen says:—‘In the 7th month, P*ing- 
tsze invaded Keu, and took K&ng. In presenting 
his captives, he for the 1st time sacrificed • 
human victim at the altar of Poh. When 
Tsang Woo-chung. heard of this in Te'e, he said, 

1 The duke of Chow will not accept the sacrifice 
of Loo. What he accepts is righteousness, of 
which Loo has none. The ode (She, IL i. ode 
1. 2) says, 

‘Their virtuous fame is grandly brilliant; 

They show the people not to be mean.’ 

The disregard of the people in this must be 
pronounced excessive. Thus using men as 
victims, who will confer s blessing [on Loo] ?’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘On Mow-tsze, 
duke P'ing of Tsin died. The earl of Ch*ing 
was going [in consequence] to Tsin; bnt when 
he had got to the Ho, the people of Tsin declined 
his visit and Yew Keih then went on to Tsin.’ 

Par. 5. Thp Chuen says:—‘ In the 9th month, 
Shuh-sun Ch'eoh (/■ g. Shay), Kwoh Joh of 
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Ts^, Hwa Ting of Sang, Pih-lcung He of Wei, 
Han Hoo of Ch-ing, an officer of Hen, an officer 
of Ts‘aou, an officer of Heu, an officer of Choo, 
an officer of Seeh, an officer of K‘e, and an officer 
of Little Choo, went to Tain to the burial of 
duke P’ing. Taxe-p‘e (Han Hoo) of Ch‘ing 
wiahed to take silks and other offerings with him 
[expecting to hare an audience of the new mar¬ 
quis] ; bulTsxe-ch‘an said, “ On a funeral occasion 
how [can you think of] using such offerings? If 
you take offerings, you must have 100 carriages, 
which will require 1000 men. When the 1000 
men hare got there, you will find that [what yon 
intend] cannot be done; and when that cannot 
be done, you will be sure to use the whole [in 
some other way]. How many times Could you 
take 1000 men with you, and the State not be 
ruined?" Tsze-p'e, however, urgently begged 
that he might go [as he proposed]. 

‘ After the funeral, the great officers of the 
States wished to take the opportunity to see 
the new marquis; and though Shuh-sun Ch'aou- 
tsze said it was contrary to rule to do do so, they 
would not listen to him. Shuh-heang, however, 
declined their proposal, saying, [as if from the 
marquis], “ The business of you, great officers, 
is ended; and still you have your orders for me. 
But I am in the deepest mourning, wearing 
the unhemmed clothes and head-band. If I 
were to put on the auspicious garments to see 
you, the rites of mourning are not yet finished; 
and if I were to see you in my mourning robes, 
I should be receiving your condolences a second 
time:—what would you think of that?" The 
officers had no words with which to urge their 
request for an interview, and Tsze-p‘e had to 
dispose of all his offerings. When he returned 
to Ch'ing, he said to Tsae-yu, “It is not the 
knowing a thing that is difficult, but it is the 
acting accordingly. He, our master, knew [that 
my purpose was impracticable], but I was not 
capable [of taking his advice]. The words of 
the Shoo (IV. v. Pt. II. 3), ‘By my desires I 
was setting at nought the rules [of conduct]; 
by my seif-indulgence I was violating the rules 
of propriety,’ might be spoken of me. He knew 


both of those rules • but I gave way to my self- 
indulgence and desires, and was not able to deny 
myself." 

‘ When Ch*aou-tsze arrived from Tsin, all the 
great officers visited him. Kaou K-eang, [also] 
came to see him, and when he had retired, 
Ch'aou-tsze said to the great officers, “How 
careful ought a son to be! Formerly, when 
K‘ing Fung was driven into exile, Tsxe-wa 
received many cities, a few of which lie gave up 
to his ruler. The marquis of Ts*e considered him 
loyal, and made him a great favourite. When 
he was near his death, he was taken ill in the 
marquis’s palace; and when he was conveyed 
home in a hand carriage, the marquis himself 
assisted in pushiug it along. His son could not 
sustain his office, and therefore he is [a fugi¬ 
tive] here. [The lather’s] loyalty was an 
excellent virtue, but the son could not sustain it 
[in the same way], and the charge of guilt came 
moreover on him;—the evil was that he was 
not careful. He has ruined what bis father had 
achieved, thrown away his virtue, and emptied 
his ancestral temple, involving also his own 
person;—is not the injury he has done [great]? 
To him we may apply the words of the ode (IL 
iv. ode VII. 2), 

[Why was this time] not before me. 

Or [why was it] not after me ?” ’ 

Par. 6. For Kung-yang haa The 

historiographers appear to have inadvertently 
omitted the character ‘in the winter,’ at 
the beginning of this par. 

The Chuen says:—‘In winter, in the 12th 
month, duke P‘ing of Sung died. Before this, 
[his son], duke Yuen, had hated the chief at 
the eunuchs, Lew, ana wished to put him to 
death (See on vi. 6). On [P‘ing’s] death. Lew 
placed lighted charcoal in the [mourner’s] place, 
[so as to make it warm], and when the dnke 
was coming [to occupy it], he removed it. After 
the burial, he continued a favourite as before.’ 
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XI. 1 In the [duke’s] eleventh year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, Shuh Kung went to Sung, to the burial of duke 
P‘ing. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, on Ting-sze, K l een, 

viscount of Ts'oo, beguiled Pan, marquis oT Ts‘ae, to 
Shin, and there put him to death. 

3 The Kung-tsze K‘e-tsih of Ts‘oo led an army and laid siege 

to [the capital of] Ts‘ae. 

4 In the fifth month, on Keah-shin, the lady Kwei, wife [of 

duke Seang], died. 

5 We celebrated a grand review in P'e-p‘oo. 

6 Chung-sun Keoh had a meeting with the viscount of Choo, 

when they made a covenant in Ts‘in-ts l eang. 

7 In autumn, K‘e-sun E-joo had a meeting with Han K‘e of 

Tsin, Kwoh Joh of Ts'e, Hwa Hae of Sung, Pih-kung 
T‘o of Wei, Han Hoo of Ch‘ing, and officers of Ts‘aou 
and K‘e, in Keueh-yin. 

8 In the ninth month, on Ke-hae, we buried our duchess 

Ts‘e Kwei. 

9 In winter, in the eleventh month, on Ting-yew, the army 

of Ts'oo extinguished Ts‘ae, seized Yew, heir-son of 
the State, and carried him back [to Ts‘oo], where he 
was sacrificed as a victim. 


I’ar. 1. For *. Kong-yang has ^. 
Tso-she repeats the -words of the par., with 
hardly any alteration; for what reason it would 
he hard to say, unless the last four characters 
of the paragraph have been introduced into it 
from the Chuen. 

Par. 2. The name of the king of Ts‘oo ori¬ 


ginally was Wei (JHJ), hut he had changed it 
to K'een. The mention of the name in the 
notice is quite anomalous. That the name of 
the marquis of Ts‘ae should appear is in accord¬ 
ance with the general practice in the case of 
princes killed, or dying, or driven from their 
states, but the name of the prince inflicting the 
dwth or the banishment only appears in this 
place. Nearly half a dozen different explana¬ 
tions of the thing have been propounded, but it 
M not worth while to adjudicate among them, or 
to cast about for any new aolution. Kuh-leang 

hna ^t for jg, and for $£. 

Hie C'huen says:—‘The king King asked 
Chang Hwang which of the princes would be 
lucky this year, and which would suffer evil in 


/ft ' ---1 WO »Vj lliUAMVAVVl * ■ 

V s ®® x **- 2). 'Die year [-star] is [again] 
n Oh‘e-wei (Aquarius-Pisces); he will not go 
peyoud this year. Ts‘oo will possess Ts'ae;—but 
■071 e accumulation [of its own wickedness]. 
”hen the year [-star] reaches Ta-leang (Aries- 
faurus], T««ae will be restored, and Ts’oo will 
Yri e,l l an *i*Y;—this is the way of Heaven.” 
1 he viscount of Ta‘oo, being in Shin,called the 
marquis Ling of Ts-ae to conic to him. When the 


marquis was about to go, the great officers of 
the State said, “ The king is greedy, and has 
no good faith. He is full of indignation against 
Ts‘ae. Now his offerings are great and his 
words are sweethe is beguiling us. You had 
better not go.” The marquis, however, would 
not be stopped. 

‘ In the 3d month, on Ping-shin, the viscount 
of Ta‘oo entertained the marquis of Ts‘ae in 
Shin, having [previously] placed soldiers in 
concealment, who seized the marquis when he 
was drunk. In the 4th month, on Ting-sze, 

E the viscount] put him to death, and killed 
also] his officers, to the number of 70 men.” 
Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘The Kung-tsze 
K‘e-tsih having led an army and laid siege to 
[the capital of] Ts‘ae. Han Seuen-tsze asked 
Shuh-hiiang whether Ts'oo would succeed in 
taking it. “It will succeed,” was the reply. 
“The marquis of l’s‘ae was a criminal against 
his ruler, and he was not able [to conciliate] his 
people. Heaven will borrow the agency of Ts‘oo 
to destroy [the State]. Why should it not suc¬ 
ceed ? . But I have heard that success which 
happens to be gained through want of good 
faith cannot be repeated. The king of Ts‘oo 
took the [Kung-] sun Woo with him, when he 
went to punish Ch'in, saying, “ I will settle 
your State;” on which the people of Ch‘in ac¬ 
cepted his orders;—and he proceeded to reduce 
that State to be. a district of Ts'oo. Now he 
has further beguiled Ts‘ae, put its ruler to death, 
and gone on to besiege its capital. Although 
‘he may chance to reduce it, he is sure to receive 
an evil retribution;—he cannot continue long. 
Keeh vanquished the prince of Min, but thereby 
lost his kingdom. Chow vanquished the £ of the 
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east, but thereby lust his life. Tshxi is [compara¬ 
tively] small and its rank is low, but its [ruler’s] 
acts of tyranny are more than those of those 
two kings; —is it possible he should not suffer for 
his evil? When Heaven borrows the assistance 
of the bad, it is not blessing them ; it is increas¬ 
ing their evil and wickedness, and will then 
aend down punishment upon them. We may 
use [in such a case] this comparison:—There 
are five kinds of materials supplied [to men] by 
Heaven. They will use them till their substance 
is exhausted, and then they are worn out. In 
consequence of this there is no help for them; 
they are done with, and cannot be repaired.” * 

Par. 4. From par. 8, and the Chuen on IX. 
xxxi. 3, we understand that this lady was the 
mother of duke Ch‘aou. But according to Tso- 
ghe, she was not the wife proper of duke Seang, 
though in this par. she appears as such. Ho 
Hew, on Kung-yang, contends that she was the 
proper wife. It has been thought that there is 
some confirmation of this view in the fact that 
the text nowhere mentions the death of any 
other wife of duke Seang. We need not, how¬ 
ever, discredit the account of Tso-she. On the 
elevation of duke Chaou, his mother would be 
raised to the place of tile proper wife. 

Par. 5. Too does not attempt to fix the situa¬ 
tion of P‘e-p‘oo. It is generally understood to 
have beeu somewhere in the south of Loo. 


i ,—see on viii. 6. 


We have here the descrip¬ 


tion of tills as ‘a grand review,’ when everything 
connected with the defences and army of the 
State was regulated. Tso-she says that this 
review was ‘contrary to rule;’ meaning that it 
was improper to hold it when-the duke must 
have been mourning for his mother. The poor 
duke, however, would have very little to do 
with it. It was ordered and conducted, no doubt, 
by the three clans. 


Par. 6. Neither does Too identify Ts‘in- 
ts'c.mg; but its site is to be sought somewhere 
in t!ie pres. dis. of Tsze-yang ( jjfr dep. 

Ten-chow. Kung-yang lias 

The Chuen says‘ M&ng He-tsze had a 
meeting with duke Chwang of Ts‘aou, w hen they 
made a covenant in Tsfin-ts'eang, to cultivate 
the good relations [between the two States]:— 
which was according to rule. [Before this], the 
daughter of a man of Ts‘euen-k‘ew dreamed 
that with her curtains she made a tent for the 
temple of the Mang family. after which she sought 
the company of He-tsze, accompanied by one of 
her companions. They had made a eovenant at 
the altar of Ts‘ing-k‘ew, that, when they had 
sons, they would not abandon each other. 
He-tsze made them act as assistants to [his 
concubine] of the family ol Wei. When he was 
now returning from Ts in-ts'eang, he passed the 
night at the house of this lady Wei, and by the 
young woman of Ts‘euen-kew he had [two 
sons], E-tsze and Nan-kung King-sbuh. Her 
companion had no child, but she was employed 
to bring up King-shuh.’ 

Par. 7. Kung-yang has for for 

If for Q and M£& lor 

Where Keueh-yin exactly was is not known. 
The Chuen says:—‘When the army of Ts‘oo 
was in Ta‘ue, Seuu Woo of Tsin said to Han 


Seuen-tsze, a We were not able to save Ch'in, 
and again we are not able to save Ts‘ae; under 
such circumstances we shall have none to adhere 
to us. Tain’s want of power may be known 
[from this]. We are lord of covenants, but 
what is the use of our being so, when we show 
no regard for States that are perishing?” 

‘The meeting in the autumn at Keueh-yin was 
to consult about relieving Table. When Ts*e-p‘e 
of Ch'ing was about to set out for it, Tsze-ch‘an 
said to him, “ Tou will not go far; we are not able 
to save Ts‘ae. Ts'ae is small, and has behaved 
unreasonably. Ts‘oo is great, and has not virtue. 
Heaven will cast away Ts‘ae, to let the [wicked¬ 
ness of] Ts'oo accumulate; and when that is full, 
it wilt punish that State. Ts-ae is sure to perish. 
It is seldom, moreover, that [the State] can be 
preserved when the ruler is lost. But in three 
years, Ids evil will come on the king. When 
good or evil has gone its round [of 12 years], 
there is a revolution. The wickedness of the 
king will then have gone its round.” 

* The people of Tsin sent Hoo Foo to beg of 
Ts*oo to spare Ts'ae, but the request was 
refused.’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘ The viscount 
of Shen had an interview with Han Seuen-tsze 
in 'IVeih. His looks were bent downwards, and 
his words came slow and low. Han Seuen-tsze 
said, “ The viscount of Shen will, probably, die 
soon. The places at audiences in the court are 
definitely fixed; those at meetings abroad are 
marked out by flags. There is the collar of the 
upper garment, and the knot of the sash. The 
words spoken at meetings and audiences must 
be heard at the places marked out and deter¬ 
mined, so that the order of the business may be 
dearly understood. The looks must be fixed 
on the space between the collar and the knot, 
in order that the bearing and countenance may 
be fitly regulated. The words are intended for 
the issuing of orders; the bearing and counte¬ 
nance to illustrate them. Any error in either 
: of these is a defect. Now the viscount of Shen 
is the chief of the king’s officers ; and when giv¬ 
ing his instructions about business at this meet¬ 
ing, his looks did not light above the sash, and 
his words did not reach beyond a foot. His 
countenance showed no regulation of his bear¬ 
ing, and liis words gave no clear intelligence. 
The absence of such regulation was a want of 
respect; the absence of such intelligence was a 
want [in his words] of accordance [with rea¬ 
son] :—lie has not breath to preserve nis life.” ’] 

Par. 8. The Choen says:—‘At the burial of 
Ts e Kwei, the duke showed no grief. The offi¬ 
cer of Tsin who had come to attend the funeral 
told this, on his return, to the historiographer 
Chaou, who said, “He is sure to become [a 
resident] in the suburbs of Loo (/. e., he will te 
driven trom the capita!).” His attendants ask¬ 
ed him why he said so, and he replied, “He is 
the son of Kwei. As he does not think of his 
parent, his ancestors will not protect him.” 
Shnh-heang said, ‘‘Tile House of the dukes of 
Loo is low indeed! Though the ruler had so 
great a death [tn his family], the Stale would 
not give up a review ; though he was bound to 
mourn for 3 years, lie could not show one day’s 
grief The Staie’s paying no regard to [bis 
mother’s] death showed that it stands in do awe 
of the ruler; his having no appearance of grief 
shows that he had no regard for his parents. 
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When the State does not stand in awe of the 
ruler, and the ruler hag no regard for his parents, 
is it possible that he should not be reduced low ? 
He will almost lose the State.” ’ 

Par. 9. Kuh-leang makes the name of the 
prince of Ts‘ae The Chnen calls him 

a posthumous title, connected with his melan¬ 
choly fate. m is used here as in Y. xix. 4; 
Ying-tah explains it by 



The Chnen says:—‘In the 11th month, the 
viscount of Ta‘oo extinguished Ts'ae, and sacri¬ 
ficed the marquis’s eldest son Yin on mount 
Kang. Shin Woo-yu said, “This is inauspi¬ 
cious. The five animals used as victims cannot 
be employed one for another; how much less 
can a prince of a State be employed as a vic¬ 
tim 1 The king will have occasion to repent of 
this.” ’ 

[We have here two narratives:— 

1st. ‘In the 12th month, duke Ch*ing of Shen 
died:’—verifying Shuh-heang’s remarks in the 
narrative after par, 7. 

2d. ‘The viscount of Ts"oo walled, [on a large 
scale, the old capitals of ] Chdn and Ts‘ae, and 
Puh-lang, and appointed K'e-tsih duke of Ts‘ae. 
He then asked Shin Woo-yu what he thought 
of K‘e-tsih’s being in Ts'ae. That officer re¬ 
plied, “ For choosing among his sons no one is 


equal to the father; for choosing among his 
ministers no one is eqnal to the ruler. Duke 
Chwang of Ch‘ing walled Leih, and placed 
Tsze-yuen in it, the consequence of which was 
that duke Cli'aou could not maintain himself in 
the State (See on II. xv. 9; but we cannot ex¬ 
plain the whole of this statement). Duke Hwan 
of Ts , e walled Kuh, and placed Kwan Chung in 
it (See on III. xxxii. 1); and to the present day 
that State feels the benefit of the proceeding. 
I have heard that the five great [subjects of a 
State] should not he located in its borders, and 
that [subjects of] the five small [classes] should 
not be in the court. The [ruler’s] relatives 
should not be away from the court, and refugees 
should not be in it. But now K‘e-t»ih is abroad, 
and Tan of Ch‘ing (See on IX. xix. 12) is in the 
court. You ought to be n little careful.” 

‘The king again [further] asked him what he 
thought of having great cities [besides the capital] 
in the State, and he replied, “ King and Leih of 
Ch‘ing led to the kiiling of Man-pill. Seaou and 
Poh of Sung led to the killing of Taze-yu (See 
on III. xii. 4); K‘eu-k‘ew of Ts‘e led to the kill¬ 
ing of Woo-clie (See III. ix. 1); P‘oo and Ts‘eih 
of Wei led to the expulsion of duke Been (In 
Seang’s 14th year). f-ooking at these examples, 
we must conclude that [such great cities] are 
injurious to a State. Great branches are sure 
to break [the roots]; a great tail cannot be 
moved about t—this is what you know.’] 


Tivelfth year. 
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XII. 1 In the [duke’s] twelfth year, Kaou Yen of Ts‘e led a force, 
and replaced the earl of North Yen in Yang. 

2 In the third month, on Jin-shin, Kea, earl ofCh‘ing, died,. 

3 In summer, the duke of Sung sent Hwa Ting to Loo on 

a complimentary mission. 

4 The duke was going to Tsin; but when he got to the Ho, 

he returned. 

5 In the fifth month, there was the burial of duke Keen of 

Ch‘ing. 

6 Ts‘oo put to death its great officer Ch‘ing Heung. 

7 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

8 In autumn, duke [Seang’s] son Yin fled from the State 

to Ts‘e. 

9 The viscount of Ts‘oo invaded Seu. 

10 Tsin invaded the Seen-yu. 


Par. 1. Vang was a city of Yen,— in tbe pres, 
district of Tang (^), dep.Paou-ting.Chih-Ie. 
It was afterwards called T*ang. This earl of 
Yen was the K‘wan, whose flight to Ts‘e is 
mentioned in iii. 7. In vi. 9 we have the account 
of an ineffectual attempt on the part of Ts‘e to 
restore him. This second attempt was also a 


failure, though it secured for the earl possession 
of Tang. 

The Chuen says:—‘ Kaou Yen replaced K‘wan, 
earl of North Yen, in Tang;— through its in¬ 
habitants [being well disposed to him]-’ 

Par. 2. The Chuen says‘ In the 8d month, 
duke Keen of Ch'ing died. When they were en¬ 
gaged in levelling the road in order to his burial, 
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they came to the ancestral temple of the Yew 
family, and were about to pull it down. Tsze-t'ae- 
ghuh (Yew Keih, Head of the family) made the 
clearers stand with their implements in their 
hands, and not proceed to pull it down, telling 
them that, when Tsze-eh‘an passed by them, and 
asked why they had not pulled it down, they 
should say, “We could not bear [to touch] the 
temple; but yes;—we will pull it down.” When 
they had done this, Tsze-ch‘an made them carry 
the road on one side of it. Bight in the way 
were gome houses belonging to the superintendent 
of the graves. If they were destroyed, the 
coffin could be put under ground in the morning. 
If they were not pulled down, it would be mid¬ 
day before that could be done. Tsze-t‘ae-sliuh 
begged that they might be pulled down, saying, 
“We must do it for the sake of our guests 
from the [various] States;” but Tsze-ch-an said, 
“ The guests from the States who come to be 
present at our funeral will not be afraid of 
[stopping till] mid-day. Why should we not 
ao what will occasion them no loss, and will 
save the people from injury?” Accordingly 
they did not pull the houses down, and the 
interment was accomplished at mid-day. 

‘ '1 he superior man will say that Tsae-ch‘an 
knew what was proper. According to the rules 
of propriety, a man will not overthrow anything 
of another to establish himself.’ 

Too supposes that duke Keen had chosen 
some new spot to be buried in, which occasioned 
the difficulties mentioned in the narrative. 

Bar. 3. The Chuen says:—‘This visit was 
on behalf of the ruler [of Sung], to open com¬ 
munications [between him and Loo]. [The 
duke] gave him an entertainment, and there 
was sung for him the Luh Seaou (Site, II. ii- 
odelX.); but lie did not understand it, and 
sang nothing in reply. Ch‘aou-tsze said, “ He 
is sure to be driven into exile- He cherished not 
that ‘We feast and talk;’ lie declared not his 
sense of that ‘ They favour me, they brighten 
me;’ he understood not that ‘Excellent virtue;’ 
he accepted not that ‘ Common happiness;’—how 
should he continue to be in [SungJ?”-’ 

[The Chuen gives here:—‘The marquises of 
Ts‘e and Wei, and the earl of Ch*iiig, went to 
Tsin to present themselves at the court of the 
new ruler.’] 

Par. 4. In explanation of this par., the 
Chuen says:—‘In consequence of our taking 
King (See on x. 3), the people of Keu had 
complained to Tsin, which had not yet dealt 
with the matter, being occupied by the death of 
duke I’ ing, and therefore declined the duke’s 
visit. Duke [Scang’s] son Ym then went to 
Tsin.’ 

[We have here the following narrative about 
tlie visit of the above-named princes to Tsin:— 
‘The marquis of Tsin entertained the princes, 
but Tsze-ch‘an, who was in attendance on and 
directing the ear) of Ch-ing, begged that he might 
be excused f rom being present, saying that when 
they had done with the death [for the late earl], 
they would receive Tsin’s orders; and the request 
was granted;—which was according to propriety. 

‘The marquis of Tsin was feasting with the 
marquis of Ts e, when Chuug-haug Muh-tsze 
(Scan Woo), who was directiug the ceremonies, 
[proposed that they should play at] throwing 
arrows into jars. The marquis of Tsin had the 
first chance, and Muh-tsze said, 


“We have spirits to fill the Hwae; 

We have flesh to form the Ch‘e. 

If my ruler succeed with this, he will be the 
master ot the princes.” The marquis’s throw was 
successful; and then the marquis of Ts‘e lifted 
up an arrow, and said, 

“ I have spirits to fill the Shing; 

I have fiesli to form a great mound. 

If I hit with this, I shall rise to your lordship’s 

place.” 

‘His throw was also successful, on which 
Pih-liea (Sze W&n-pih) said to Muh-tsze, “You 
made a slip in what you said;—our [ruler’s] 
position is established as master of the princes. 
Why did you use those jars? How should a 
successful throw into them give any superiority? 
The uler of Ts‘e has treated our ruler as feeble. 
When he returns, he will not come here [again].” 
Muh-tsze replied, “ Our armies and generals are 
most formidable opponents; our soldiers and 
chariot-men are strong and eager;—now as of 
old. Whom will Ts*e serve [but Tsin]?” The 
Kling-sun Sow hurried into the place of en¬ 
tertainment, saying, “The day is declining ;onr 
ruler is tired; it is time for him to come out.” 
[Witlt these words], he carried off the marquis 
of Ts‘e.’] 

Par. 5. The Chuen repeats this par., as if to 
show the meaning of Tsze-ch'an’s remark in the 
above narrative, giving, however, ‘the 6th 
month,’ instead of the 5th. 

Par. 6. For Kung-yang has ; Kuh- 

leang and the Chuen of Tso have . Heung 
was a grand-son of Tih-shin or Tszo-yuh, who 
lost the battle of Sbing-puh. Both the Ch‘ing 
and Tow families were descended from Joh- 
gaou. The Chuen says:—‘The viscount of 
Ts‘oo, considering that Cbing Hoo was a rem¬ 
nant, [as it were], of Joh-gaou, put him to 
death. Some one had slandered Ch‘ing Hoo to 
the viscount, and though he was aware of it, he 
was not able to go away. The text, “Ts‘oo put 
to death its great officer Ch‘ing Hoo,” shows 
how he clung to the favour [he enjoyed].’ 

[We have here three narratives appended:— 

1st. ‘Seun Woo of Tsin, pretending that he 
wanted to join the army of Ts‘e, borrowed leave 
to go through Seen-yu, and took the opportunity 
to take possession of Seih-yang. In autumn, in 
the 8lh month, on Jin-woo. he extinguished Fei, 
and took its viscount, Meen-kaou, back with 
him to Tsin.’ 

2d. 1 Keaou, earl of Yuen in Chow, behaved 
oppressively to his servants, and made them run 
away. In winter, in the 10th month, on Jin- 
shin, the 1st day of the moon, all the people of 
Yuen drove Keaou out, and raised his brother 
Kwei-sin to his place. Keaou fled to Keaou. 

3d. ‘ Duke Keen of Kan had no son, and ap¬ 
pointed his brother Kwo as his successor. Kwo 
wished to take off the families descended from 
[dukes] Ch ing and King; but thece bribed 
duke lieeD of Lew, who, on Ping-shin, put 
[Kwo], duke Taou of Kan, to death, and ap¬ 
pointed Ts'cw. a grandson of duke Ch‘ing, in 
his room. On Ting-yew, he put to death Kw o, a 
son of Yu P‘e, and tutor of the eldest son Heeu. 
HeputHeaSin to death in the market-place, and 
Ch‘oh a favourite ot the palace, Wang-sun Moh, 
Lew Chow-kew, Yin Ke, and Laou Yang-tsze.’j 
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Par. 8. For Kung-yang lifts We 
must suppose that the Kung-taze Yin was a 
•on of duke Seang, and his being sent on a mis¬ 
sion to Tain, as mentioned in the Chuen on 
par. 4, shows that he was a minister of the State. 
His designation was Tsze-chung [-jr* 

The Chuen says:—‘ When Ke P-ing-tsze be¬ 
came Head of his elan, lie behaved discourte¬ 
ously to Nan Kwae (A son of Nan E in the nar¬ 
rative at the end of the 4th year), who said to 
Tsze-chung, “ I will drive out the Head of the 
Ke family, and give over his property to the 
duke. You will take his place, and I will hold 
Pe as a servant of the duke.” Tsze-chung 
agreed, and Nan Kwae then told Shuh-chung 
Muh-tsw (A grand-son of Tae or Shuh-chung 
Ch‘aou-pih, and great-grand-son of H'ing-sing 
or Shuh-chung Hwny-pih. His name was Sfewu; 
yj\), informing him also of the cause [of hi* 
conduct]. 

•When Be Taou-tsae (Son of Ke Woo-tazo 
and father of Ping-tsze) died, Shuh-sun Cli'aou- 
ts/.e was one of the ministers, having received his 
second appointment, and when P‘ing-tsze invaded 
Keu and overcame it, he again received his third 
apiKiintinent. Shuh-chung-Uze, wishing to set 
the two families at variance, said to K‘ing-tsze, 
“ With his three appointments he lias got beyond 
the rank of his rather, and of you his cousin 
older than himself;—which is contrary to pro¬ 
priety.” « Yes,” said P'ing-tsze; and he sent to 
Cli‘aou-tsze [to require him to resign his third 
appointment]. Ch'aou-tsze said. “The House 
of Shuh-sun had its family misfortunes, when 
the sons of tlie proper wife were put to death, 
and the son of a concubine was appointed in 
their place. It was thus that I reached my 
present position. If you had taken the oppor¬ 
tunity of those misfortunes to ruin me, I should 
lisve accepted your commands. [But now], if 
we do not disannul our ruler's appointment, I 
certainly have this rank and position." 

• Clraou-tsae went to the court, and gave 
order* to the officers, saying, “I am going to 
have a litigation with Ke-surv You must write 
the pleas without partiality.” Ke-sun became 
afraid, and laid the blame on Sliuh-chung-taze. 
In consequence of this, 8huh-ehung Seaou, Nan 
Kwae, and the Kung-tsze Yin plotted against 
Ke-snn. Yin informed tire duke of it, and 
immediately after followed him to Tsin. Nan 
Kwae, fearing their attempt would not succeed, 
revolted with Pe, and went [with it] to TsSt. 
When Tsze-chung was returning [from his 
mission], he heard of the confusion, stole away 
from tlie assistant-commissioner,and went before 
him; but on his arrival at the suburbs, hearing 
of the revolt of Pe, he fled to Ts‘e. 

•When Nan Kwae wa* about to revolt, a 
man of the same village was acqusinted with 
Ins purpose, and passed by h\m. sighing as he 
did so. He also said, “Alas! Alas! A case 
of difficulty and hazard! His thoughts are deep, 
and his plans are shallow. Circumscribed is his 
position, and his aims are far-reaching. The 
servant of a family, his schemes affect the ruler. 
Such a man there is!” Nan Kwae consulted by 
some twigs about his object, without mentioning 

it and got the diagram K’w&n (==), which 
then became Pe ( ==). As it is said [upon 


the changed line], “Yellow for the lower gar¬ 
ment ; great good fortune,” he thought this was 
very lucky, and showed it to Tsze-fun Hwuy-pih, 
saying, “If I am contemplating something, how 
does this Indicate it will turn out?” Hwuy-pih 
replied, “I have learned this.—If the thing be 
one of loyalty and good faith, you may go for¬ 
ward with It. If it be not, it will be defeated. 
The outer figure indicates strength, and the 
inner mildness;—expressive of loyalty. We 
have [also] harmony leading on solidity;—ex¬ 
pressive of fidelity. Hence the words, ‘ Yellow 
for the lower garment; greatness and good 
fortune.' But yellow is the colour of the centre; 
the lower garment is tlie ornament of that which 
is beneath; that greatness is the height of 
goodness. If in the centre (■= the heart) there 
is not loyalty, there cannot be the colour; if 
below (= in an inferior) there be not the re¬ 
spectful discharge of duty, there cannot be the 
ornament; if the affair be not good, there can¬ 
not be that height. When the outer and inner 
are mutually harmonious, there is loyalty; when 
affairs are done in fidelity, there is that dis¬ 
charge of duty; an earnest nourishing of the 
three virtues makes that goodness. Where 
there are not these three things, this diagram 
does not apply. 

* “ Moreover, [this passage of ] the Yih can¬ 
not be a guide about anything hasardoua. 
What thing are you contemplating that should 
require that ornamenting? With what is ad¬ 
mirable in the centre, you can predicate the 
yellow; with what is admirable above, you can 
predicate that great goodness; with wliat is 
admirable below, you can predicate that lower 
garment. Given these three all complete, and 
you may consult the reeds. If they are defec¬ 
tive, though the consultation may [seem to] be 
lucky, it is not to be acted on.” 

‘ When [Nan KwaeJ was about to go to Pe. ho 
invited his fellow villagers to drink with him, 
one of them sang, 

“ In my garden of vegetables is a medlar tree 1 

Follow me, and you will be a good man; 

Leave me, and yon will act meanly. 

To rebel against one’s friends is shameful. 

Stop I Stop! 

Or you will be no member of our party.” 

P‘ing-tsze wished to make Ch‘aou-tsze drive 
out Shuh-chung Seaou. When Seaou beard it, 
he did not dare to go to court. Ch‘sou-tsze 
ordered the officers to tell him that he should 
be waiting in the court for any governmental 
orders, adding, “I will not make myself an 
office of animosities.” ’ 

Par. 9. The Chuen says:—‘The viscount of 
Ts*oo was celebrating the winter hunt in Chow- 
lae, and halted at the junction of the Ylng [with 
the Hwae], from which he sent the marquis of 
Tang, the viscount of P‘wsn, the marshal Tull, 
Woo tlie director of Heaou, and He the director 
of Ling, with a force to besiege [tlie capital of ] 
Seu, in order to alarm Woo; while he himself 
would halt at Kan-k‘e to afford them what help 
they might require. 

‘The snow was falling, and the king went out 
with a whip in his hand, wearing a fur-cap, the 
cloak sent to him from Ts‘in ornamented with 
king-fishers’ feathers, and in shoes of leopard 
skin. He was followed by bis charioteer Seih- 
foo. In the evening Tsze-kib (Tan of Ch‘iug), 
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director of the Right, waited upon him; and 
when the king saw him, he put off his cap and 
cloak, laid aside his whip, and spoke with him. 
“ Formerly,” said he “ my ancestor Heung Yih, 
with Leu Keih, Wang-aun Mow, Sceh-foo, and 
K‘in-foo, all served togetlier king K'ang. The 
four States of-those princes all received [pre¬ 
cious] gifts, only wo [in Ts‘oo] got none. If I 
now send a messenger to Chow, and ask for the 
tripods as our share, will the king give them to 
me?” “He will give them, O ruler and king,” was 
the reply. “ Formerly, our king, Heung Yih, 
lived meanly by mount King, in a deal car¬ 
riage, with tattered clothes, as befitted his posi¬ 
tion amid the uncultivated wilds; climbing the 
hills and wading through the streams in the 
service of the son of Heaven; with a bow of 
peach-wood and arrows of thorn, discharging 
his defence of the king. [On the other hand, 
Leu Keih of] l's‘e was king [Ch'ing’s] maternal 
uncle; [T‘ang-shuh of] Tsin was his own bro¬ 
ther; and [the fathers of K'in-foo of] Loo and 
[Seeh-foo of] Wei were king [Woo’s] own bro¬ 
thers. Thus it was that [the prince of ] Ts ‘00 
received no [precious] gifts, and all those other 
princes did. But now Chow and those four 
States are submissive to you, O ruler and king, 
and you liave only to order them to be obeyed; 
—how should [Chow] grudge you the tripods ?" 

‘The king pursued, “Formerly, the eldest 
brother of our remote ancestor dwelt in the old 
territory of Heu; but now the people of Ch‘ing in 
their greed possess that territory and enjoy the 
benefit of it, and have refused to give it to us. 
If I ask it [now], will they give it?” Tsze-kih 
again replied, “ They will give it to you, O ruler 
and king. If Chow do not grudge its tripods, 
will Ch'ing dare to grudge its lands ?” 

‘The king went on, “Formerly, the States 
kept aloof from us and stood in awe of Tsin. 
But now I have walled on a great scale [the 
capitals of] Ch'in and Ts‘ae, and the [two] Puh- 
lang, each of which can levy a thousand chariots; 
and for this I am much indebted to you. Will 
the States now stand in awe of me?” “They,” 
was the reply, “ will stand in awe of you, O 
ruler and king! Those four States are them¬ 
selves sufficient to awe them; and when there is 
added to them the power of Ts‘oo, will the 
8tetes dare not to staud in awe of you, O ruler 
and king?” 

‘[At this moment], Loo, director of Works, 
came with a request, saying, “ Your majesty 
ordered me to break a baton of jade [to orna¬ 
ment] the handle of an axe. I venture to ask 
for further instructions.” The king went in to 
see the work; and then Seih-foo said to Tsze-kih, 
“You are looked up to by the State of Ts‘oo; | 


but now, in talking to the king, yon have been 
but his echo;—what will the State think of 
you?” Tsze-kih replied, “I have been sharpen¬ 
ing [my weapon] on the whetstone, to await 
[my opportunity]; when the king comes out, I 
will cut down [his extravagance] with the edge 
of it.” 

‘When the king came out, he wa9 resinning 
the conversation, and E-seang, the historiogra¬ 
pher of the Left, passed by. “ There,” said the 
king, *■ is an excellent historiographer. He can 
read the three Fun, the five Teer, the eight Sih, 
and the nine K‘cw.” “I have questioned him,’’ 
was the reply. “ Formerly king Mull wished to 
indulge his [extravagant] desire, and travel over 
all under heaven, so that the ruts of his chariot 
wheels and the prints of his horses’ feet should 
be everywhere. Mow-foo, duke of Chae, then 
made the ode of K‘e-ihaou, to repress the ambi¬ 
tion of the king, who died in consequence a 
natural death in the palace of Che. I asked 
[E-seang] about the ode, and lie did not know 
it. If I were to ask him about anything more 
ancient, how should he be able to know it?” 
“Can you repeat it?” asked the king. Tsze-kih 
replied, “ I can. The ode said, 

‘How mild is the course of our minister Shaou I 
How fitted to show [the king’s] virtuous 
famel 

He would order his measures and movements. 
As more valuable than gold or gem. 

Beyond the people’s strength he would not go, 
Nor drunkard’s thirst nor glutton’s greed 
would know.’” 

The king bowed to him and went ir,. For several 
days he would not eat what was brought to 
him, nor was he able to Bleep; but he was not 
able to subdue hiaiself, and so he came to his 
evil [end]. 

‘Chung-ne said, “It is contained in an ancient 
book that to subdue oue’s-self and return to 
propriety is perfect virtue.” True is the saying 
and-excellent. If king Ling of Ts‘oo could have 
done this, he would not have come to disgrace at 
Kan-k‘e!’ 

Par. 10 Tso-she observes that this attack 
was a sequel to the campaign against Fei, of 
which we have an account in the 1st narrative 
appended to par. 6. The people of Seen-yu were 
a tribe of the White Teih. The territory, called 
al 90 Chung-shan ), was in the pres dep. 

of Chin-ting ( jU Chi’n-le. Too observes 
that the commander of the army of Tsin is not 
mentioned, through the inadvertence of the his¬ 
toriographer. Compare VI. x. 2 and VUL iii. 
14 . 
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XIII. 1 In the [duke’s] thirteenth year, in spring, Shuh Kung led 
a force, and laid siege to Pe. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, the Kung-tsze Pe of 

Ts‘oo returned from Tsin to Ts‘oo, and murdered his 
ruler K‘een in Kan-k‘e. 

3 The Kung-tsze K‘e-tsih of Ts 4 oo put to death the Kung- 

tsze Pe. 

4 In autumn, the duke had a meeting with the viscount of 

Lew, the marquises of Tsin and Ts‘e, the duke of 
Sung, the marquis of Wei, the earls of Ch‘ing and 
Ts‘aou, the viscounts of Keu, Choo, and T‘ang, the 
earls of Seeh and K‘e, and the viscount of Little Choo, 
in T‘ing-K‘ew. 

5 In the eighth month, on Keah-seuh, they made a covenant 

together in P‘ing-k‘ew. 

6 [But] the duke did not take part in the covenant. 

7 The people of Tsin seized Ke-sun E-joo, and took him 

back with them [to Tsin]. 

8 The duke arrived from the meeting. 

9 Leu, marquis of Ts‘ae returned to [the rule of] Ts‘ae, and 

Woo, marquis of Ch‘in, to [the rule of] Ch‘in. 

10 In winter, in the tenth month, there was the burial of 

duke Ling of Ts'ae. 

11 The duke was going to Tsin; but when he had got to 

the Ho, he returned. 

12 Woo extinguished Chow-lae. 


Par. 1. Pe,—see on IX. vii. 4. At that time, 
Nan E was commandant of Pe for the Ke-sun 
family; but from the narrative on par. 8 of last 
year, we learned that it was now held by his 


son Nan Kwae, who had carried the city with 
him, and transferred his allegiance from Loo, 
or the Ke-sun family rather, to Xs'e. 
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The Chuen siys:—‘ This spring, Shuh Kung 
laid siege to Pe, but he could not reduce it, and 
was himself defeated. P'ing-lsae, enraged, gave 
orders that whenever a man of Pe was seen, he 
should be seized and kept as a prisoner. Yay 
Gow-foo said to him, “This is a wrong course. 
If, when a man of Pe is seen suffering from 
cold, you clothe him, or suffering from want, 
you feed him, proving yourself its good lord, 
and ministering to the privations and distresses 
of its people, they will come to you as if they 
were coming home, and the Nan will perish. 
The people will revolt from them, and there will 
be none to dwell in the city with them. If you 
afflict them by your severity and frighten them 
with your wrath, so that they shall detest you, 
and be confirmed in their revolt, you will 
[only] be collecting [more followers] for the 
Nan. If all the States should deal thus with 
them, the men of Pe would have none to turn 
to. If they did not adhere to the chief of the 
Nan, where could they go to ?” P‘ing-tsze fol¬ 
lowed this counsel, and the people of Pe revolted 
from Nan [Kwae].' 

Par. 2. For tjj£ ^ Kub-lcang haa ^. 

The Chuen on par. 9 of last year left the king of 
Ts'ooat this place, waiting the result of his opera¬ 
tions against Seu. It was in the south-east of the 
pres. Poh-chow ( ), dep. Ying-chow (Jj^p 

m Gan-hwuy. The Kung-tsze Pe was a 
younger brother of the king of Ts'oo, and had 
fled to Tsin 13 years before this, when the king 
murdered his predecessor;—see the last par. of 
the 1st year, and the Chuen on the oue preced¬ 
ing it. 

The Chuen says:—'When the viscount of 
Ts'oo was chief minister of the State, he put to 
death the grand-marshal Wei Yen, snd took his 
property to himself (See the narrative after IX. 
xxx. 8); and when he became viscount, he vio¬ 
lently took his lands from Wei Keu. At the 
removal of [the capital'of ] Heu (See on ix. 2), 
he had taken [with him] as a hostage, Wei, [a 
great officer] of that State. Wei of Ts'ae was 
a favourite with the king, and when the king 
extinguished Ts'ae (See xi. 9), his father died 
[in that State]; but the king made Wei re¬ 
main to take part in the charge [of the capital], 
when he proceeded [himself to Kan-k'ej. At 
the meeting of Shin (iv. 2), a great officer of 
Yueh was subjected to disgrace. The king 
[also] took Chung-ch'ow from Tow Wei-kwei, 
and uis city from [Wei-kwei’s son], Ch'ing Jen, 
making him director of the suburbs. This 
Ch'ing Jen of Man had previously been in the 
service of the duke of Ts'ae (The viscount's bro¬ 
ther K'e-t8ih). In this way the families of the 
Wei clan, with Wei Keu, Wei of Heu, Wei of 
Ts'ae, and Ch'ing Jen of Man, had all been 
treated with discourtesy by the king; and they 
took advantage of the [other] families which 
had lost their offices to incite Chang Show- 
kwo, the great officer of Yueh, to raise an insur¬ 
rection, when he laid siege to Koo-ahing, reduced 
the city of Seih-chow, and wailed and occupied it. 

‘ After the death of Kwan K“e (See on IX. 
nai. 6), his son Ts'ung went to Ts'ae, and was 
in the service qf Chaou Woo, to whom he 
[now] said, “ If the State of Ts'ae be not now 
restored, it never will be so. Let me try and 
bring it about.” Accordingly, as if by the 


order* of the duke of Ts'ae, he called Tsze-kaa 
(The Kung-Uie Pe) and Tue-seih [to Ts'ae]. 
When they had arrived in the suburbs, tie told 
them all the truth [about his plot], forced them 
to make a covenant with him, and then they 
entered [the capital of ] Ts'ae by surprise. The 
duke was about to take a meal; and when he 
saw them, he ran away from them. Kwan 
Ts'ung made Tszo-kan partake of the food, and 
they then dug a hole, placed in it [the blood of] 
a victim with the words [of a covenant] over it, 
after which [the two princes] went hurriedly 
away. Ts'ung himself made the thing known 
through the city, saying, “The duke called his 
two brothers, and is going to restore them [to 
Ts'oo]; he has made a covenant with them, and 
sent them away, but he intends to raise his 
forces and follow them.” The men of Ts'ae 
collected, and would have seised him, but he 
said to them, “ Of what use will it be to kill me, 
after you have let the [two] traitors escape, and 
are raising your army ?” On this they let him 
go, and Chaou Woo said to theqi, “ If you are 
able to die [for the king], your best plan is to 
oppose the duke, and wait till you see to whom 
success falls. But if you seek for rest and 
establishment, your best plan is to take sides 
with him, to secure the success of his ambition. 
And, moreover, if we oppose our superior, to 
whom can we betake ourselves with advantage ?” 
The multitude said, '• We will take sides with 
himand they proceeded to raise the standard 
of the duke of Ts'ae, called [back] the two 
other princes, and made a covenant in Tang. 

‘The depend&nce [of the princes in their 
struggle] for the State was on the men of Ch'in, 
and Ts'ae, which they promised to reconstitute 
as States; so the three, Pe, Hih-kw&ng (Tsze- 
seih), and K'e-tsih, with Ch'ing Jen of Man and 
Chaou Woo of Ts'ae. led on the forces of Ch'in, 
Ts'ae, Puh-lang, Heu, and Sheh, and took ad¬ 
vantage of the adherents of the 4 [disaffected] 
families, to enter [the capital of] Ts'oo. When 
they arrived at the suburbs, [the men of] Ch'in 
and Ts'ae wished to get a name, and asked leave 
to form an entrenched camp. When the duke of 
Ts'ae knew it. he said, “ We want to be expedi¬ 
tions, and such a thing, moreover, would distress 
the labourers.” He begged therefore that they 
would only make an enclosed encampment; 
which accordingly was done, and the army 
lodged in it. He then made Seu Woo-mow and 
the historiographer P*ae enter the city before 
themi These, oy the assistance of the chief 
chamberlain, put to death the king’s eldest son 
Luh, and the Kung-taze P'e-teih. The Kong- 
taze Pe became king; and Hih-kwing, chief 
minister; [both] halting at Yu-pc. The Kung- 
tsze K'e-tsih was declared [grand-] marshal, and 
proceeded to clear out the royal palace, sending 
[also] Kwan Ts'ung to the army in Kan-k'e, 
who thereon made known what had been done, 
and intimated that those who were first in 
coming over [to the new rule] should be re¬ 
stored to their places, while those who delayed 
should have their noses cut off. That army 
advanced to Tsze-ieang, and there dispersed. 

* When the king heard of the death of his sons, 
he threw himself down under his chariot, say¬ 
ing, “ Do other men love their sons as much as 
I did mine?” One of his attendants said, 
** They love them more. Small men know that 
when they are old, if they have no sous, they 
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will be rolled into the ditches,” “ I have killed 
many guns of others,” replied the king. “ Was it 
possible that I should not come to this condi¬ 
tion ?" 

‘ Tszc-kih, director of the Right, begged the 
king to wait in the suburbs till they heard 
what course the people took, but the king 
said, “ They are all enraged, and we must not 
encounter them.” He then proposed that they 
should enter a great city, and ask military 
assistance from the States; but the king said, 
“They will all revolt [from me].” He proposed 
further, that they should flee to some of the 
States, and await the deliberations of the [other] 
great Stale on his case; but the king said, 
“ Great happiness is not obtained twice. I should 
only be bringing disgrace on myself.” On tbis, 
Jen Tan [left the king, and] returned to Ts‘ 00 , 
while the king took his way along the Hea, 
wishing to enter Yen. 

‘ Shin Hae, the son of the Woo-director Woo- 
yu, said, “ My father twice violated the king's 
orders (See the narrative after vii. 1), and was 
not punished ;—what kindness could be greater? 
I cannot bear tbe king’s misery, and his kindness 
is not to be forgotten;—I will follow him.” 
Accordingly he sought for the king, found him 
at the Keih gate, and took him home with him. 
In summer, in the 5th month, on Kwei-hae, the 
king strangled himself in his house, when Shin 
Hae buried him, and his own two daughters 
along with him.’ 

When we compare the paragraph and this 
Chuen, we are startled by the contradictions 
between them. The Kung-tsxe 1’e had never 
been a subject of his brother, and it appears 
contrary to rule to apply the term ^ to him. 
And in fact Pe did not put the king to death ;— 
the king died by his own hands. And he did 
not die in Kan-k*e. Pe, moreover, was merely a 
tool in the hands of others; it is both incorrect 
and. unjust to represent him, as the paragraph 
does, ns the prime mover in the proceedings 
against the king, and then charge him with the 
crime of regicide. Notwithstanding all these 
difficulties, even Maou acknowledges an ad¬ 
mirable subtlety and propriety in the sage’s 
phraseology in the paragraph 1 The original 

name of king Ling waa Wei (j), but he chang¬ 
ed it after he had murdered his predecessor, 
hoping probably thereby to escape somehow the 
charge of crime that would attach to his name. 

Par. 3. For Kung and Kuh here have 

u ; and that term would certainly be as pro¬ 
per here as in the preceding par. As it seemed 
right, however, to the author not to acknowledge 
the short-lived dignity of Pe as king, but still 
to represent him as merely a Kung-tsze, is, 
probably, the true reading. 

The Chuen aays:—‘ Kwan Ts'nng said to 
Tsre-kan, * If you do not kill K*e-tsih, though 
you have got the State, you will still receive 
calamity.” “ I cannot bear to do so,” waa Tsze- 
kan’a reply. Tsze-yuh (Taking’s designation) 
continued, M He will bear to kill you, and I can¬ 
not bear to wait [and see it]and on this he 
went away. Every night there was an alarm 
[in the city] that the king had entered it. On 
the night of Yih-maou, K‘e-tsih made people 


run all about, crying, “The king is come!” 
Tbe people were greatly frightened; and then 
he made Cb’ing Jen of Man run and inform 
Tsze-kan and Tsze-seih, saying, “The king is 
come. Tire people have killed your marshal, 
and will [soon] be here. If your lordship will 
be quick and deal with yourself, you may escape 
disgrace. The multitudes are angry, as [rag¬ 
ing] waves or flames, and no plana can be formed 
against them.” There now came others run¬ 
ning to [the palace], and crying out, “ The 
multitudes are come;” on which the two princes 
killed themselves. 

‘ On Ping-shin, K‘e-tsih ascended the [vacantj 
seat, and [took] the name of Heung Keu. He 
buried Tsze-kan in Tsze, who is thence known 
as Tsze Gaou. Having killed a prisoner, he 
clothed the body in the king’s robes, and let it 
float in the Han, from which be took and buried 
it, in order to quiet the minds of the people; 
and he then appointed Tsze-k'e (Ch‘ing Jen of 
Man) to be chief minister. 

‘When the army of Ts‘oo waa withdrawing 
from Sou, the men of Woo defeated it at Yu- 
chang, and took [all] its five commanders (See 
the commencement of tbe narrative on par. S* 
of last year). King P*ing (K‘e-tsih) restored 
the States of Ch in and Ts‘ae, and the cities 
from which the inhabitants had been removed; 
paid ail the bribes which he had promised; 
gave gifts to the people, and forgave them the 
dues which they owed ; dealt gently with crimi¬ 
nals, and restored their offices to those who 
had been deprived of them. Calling Kwan 
Ts’ung to him, he said, “You may have what¬ 
ever office you wish.” “ My ancestors,” replied 
Ts*ung, “ assisted the interpreter of divinations 
by the tortoise-shell;’’ and he was appointed 
master of such divinations. The king sent Clie- 
joo Tsze-kung on a complimentary mission to 
Chfing, and to deliver to it the lands of Ch‘ow and 
Leih. When the [other] business [of his mission] 
waa finished, however, he did not deliver these. 
An officer of Ch‘ing took the liberty to say to 
him, “It was reported on the way that you 
would give our ruler Ch‘ow and 3,eih. I ven¬ 
ture to ask for your orders [to that effect].” 
He replied, “I have not yet received such 
orders." When he returned [to Ts‘oo], the king 
asked him about those two places, on which 
he put off his robe, and replied, “I made a 
mistake and lost your orders about them, so 
that I did not give them over.” The king took 
him by the hand, and said, “Do not be con¬ 
cerned about it. Go home for the present; and 
when I have any business, 1 will inform yon of 
jt.” Xu a year or two, the Woo-director Shin 
Hae informed the king of the burial of king 
[Ling], when the coffin was removed and buried 
m another place. 

* King Ling at a former time had asked the 
tortoise-shell whether he might possibly get tho 
whole kingdom; and when the answer was un¬ 
favourable, he cast tbe shell from him, railed at 
Heaven, and said, “This small thing you will 
not give me, hut I will take it for myself.” 'The 
people were distressed by his insatiable ambition, 
and joined in the insurrection against him as 
eagerly as if they had been going home. 

* At a period before this, king Kung had no 
son by his queen, whom be could have declared 
his heir; and though he had five among his other 
sons, who were favourites with him, none of 
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them had been appointed to the succession. He 
therefore celebrated a great service to the Spirits 
of uil the hills and rivers of the State, and 
prayed, saying, “ I ask you, Spirits, from among 
my five sons to choose one, who may be appointed 
lord of the altars.” He then went all round the 
altars where he had sacrificed, and exhibited 
a peih before each of them, saying, “He who 
worships right over this peih Bhall be he whom 
you Spirits have appointed. Who will dare to 
oppose your will?” After this, along with [one of 
his concubines], a Ke of Pa, he secretly buried 
thepetAin the court of the ancestral temple, and 
Dtaae his five sons come in, after fasting, in the 
order of their age, to worship. King K'ang 
stepped over the place; king Ling touched it 
with his elbow; Tsze-kan and Tsze-seih were 
both a long way from it; king P‘ing, being then 
a child, was carried in, and worshipped twice, 
right over the button of the peih. Tow Wei- 
kwei gave this child in charge to [his son] 
Ch'ing Jen, saying, “ Ts‘oo will be endangered 
both by abandoning the proper law [of succes¬ 
sion], and by resisting the appointment [by the 
Spirits of this child].” 

‘When Tsze-kan had returned [from Tsin to 
Ts'oo], Hon Seuen-tsze asked Shuh-heang whe¬ 
ther he was likely to be successful. “ It will be 
hard for him to be so,” was the reply. Seuen-tsze 
said, “When those who are engaged in the same 
evil course seek oueanother's [co-operation], like 
traffickers in the market, what difficulty can 
there be ?” Shuh-heang answered, “ Having had 
no likings in common, they will not have common 
dislikes. There are five difficulties in the way of 
takiugaState. The candidate may be a favourite, 
but if he have no [able] men [in his service]:—this 
is the first. He may have the men, but if he have 
no party [in the State]:—this is the second. 
He may have the party, but if he have no [good] 
plans:—this is the third. He may have the 
plans, but if he have not the people:—this is 
the fourth. He may have the people, but if he 
have not virtue :—this is the fifth. Tsze-kan has 
been in Tsin 13 years; but among his followers, 
whether of Tsin or Ts'oo, I have not heard that 
there are any of distinction:—it may be said 
tiiat lie has not the men. liis family is extinct 
[in Ts'oo], and his relatives are against him:—it 
may he said that iie has no party. He is mov¬ 
ing without any [sufficient] occasion:—it may 
he said that he lias no plans. He has been a 
refugee [here nearly] all his life:—it may be 
said he has not the people. As an exile, there 
are no proofs that he is loved s—it may be said 
that he has not the virtue. The king is [indeed] 
oppressive, and stands in awe of nothing ; this 
prince Tsze-kan may adventure in spite of these 
five difficulties to put him to death, but who 
can carry his enterprise to complete success? 
It is K'e-tsib, I appiehend, who will have the 
State of Ts'oo. He is ruler of Chin and Ts'ae, 
and all outside the barrier wall belongs to him. 
He has perpetrated no oppression ; the banditti 
[in hia jurisdiction] are quiet; he lias not, to 
gratify himself, gone against the people. They 
have no feeling of animosity against him, and 
the Spirits formerly gave the appointment to 
him. Tlie people of the State believe in him, 
and it has been the regular custom of Ts‘oo, 
that, » hen there is trouble in the House of Me, 
the youngest scion of it should get the State. 
Thus he has obtained the [approval of the] 


Spirits:—that is one advantage. He has the 
confidence of the] people:—that is a second, 
iis virtue is admirable:—that is a third. He ia 
favoured and noble:—that is a fourth. His suc¬ 
cession would be in regular order:—that is a 
fifth. With these five advantages tobesetagainst 
the five difficulties of the other, who can harm 
him ? As to the office of Tsze-kan, he was 
director of the Right; if you calculate his 
favour and nobility, he was [only] one of 
the [king’s] sons by concubines ; if you judge 
by the appointment of the Spirits, he was far 
off from the token which they gave of their 
approval. His nobility wanting, his favour away 
from him, the people not .cherishing him, and 
there being no party for him in the State;— 
how should he become established [in Ts‘oo] ?” 

‘ Seuen-tsze said, “Were not the cases of Hwan 
of Ts‘e and [our] Witn of Tsin like his?” Shuh- 
heang replied, “ Hwan of Tse was the son of a 
Ke of Wei who was a favourite with [duke] He. 
He had Paou Shuh-ya, Pin Seu-woo, and Seih 
P'ing as liia assistants. He had Keu and Wei 
to support him from abroad. He had the [chiefs] 
Kwoh and Kaou to support him in the State 
itself. He followed what was good like a flow¬ 
ing stream. He condescended to the good, and 
was grave and reverent. He did not accumulate 
his wealth; he did not follow his desires; he 
gave away unwearyingly; and he was never 
tired of seeking for good men:—was it not 
right that with such conditions he should have 
the State? As to our former ruler duke Wan, 
he was the son of the younger Ke of Hoo, who 
was a favourite of [duke] Been. He was fond 
of learning, and of an unchanging will. When 
he was 17 years old, he liHd five officers [who 
readily followed him]. There were our great 
officers Tsze-yu (Tsaon Ts'uy) and Tsze-fan 
(Hoo Yen) to be his counsellors; there were 
Wei Ch'ow and Koa T‘o to act as limbs to him; 
there were 'Ts e, Sung, Ts'in, and TVoo to sup¬ 
port him from abroad: there were the Lwan, 
Kcoh, Hoo, and Seen families fo support him 
in the Slate itself. During his It) years of exile, 
lie kept liis purpose with increased sincerity, 
while [the dukes] Iluuy and Hwae neglected 
the people. The people followed and joined 
him. There was no [other] son of Heen [re¬ 
maining]; tiie people could not look for any 
other leader. Heaven was then favourably re¬ 
garding Tsin, and who was there to take the 
place of Wan ? The cases of those two princes 
were different from that of Tsze-kan. There is 
[another] favourite son of [king] Kung; there 
is [another] lord mere honoured in the State. 
He has shown no beneficence to the people; he 
has no support from abroad. When he left 
Tsin, none escorted him; when he returned to 
Ts'oo, none met him:—how can he expect to 
have the State?” ’ 

Par. 4. Ping-k'ew was 9 le north of the 
present dis. city of Ch'in-lew J ^), dep. 

It'ae-fung. The meeting at this place is memor¬ 
able as being the last of those on a great scale 
called by Tsin. Its supremacy among the States 
had long been waning. The murder of the 
king of Ts'oo, and the confusion prevailing in 
that State, encouraged Tsin to make this final 
effort to recover its former position; but its day 
had gone by. To give more solemnity to the 
meeting, it secured the presence of a representa- 
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tive of the king in the viscount of Lew; but 
Chow had long ceased to command the hearty 
and reverent homage of the States. 

The Chuen says:—‘When Tsin completed 
[the palace of] Sze-k‘e, the princes who thee 
went to its court (In the 8th year) returned 
home, all alienated from it. It was about to 
lead the States on a punitive expedition against 
us, and Shuh-heang said, “The States must 
have the terrors of our majesty displayed to 
them.” They accordingly summoned a meeting 
on a grand scale, sending notice of it [even] to 
Woo In autumn the marquis of Tsin went to 
have a meeting with the Tiscount of Woo in 
Leang, who declined it, on account of the 
difficulty of the communication by water; 
and he returned [to T*ing-k‘ew], In the 7th 
month, the military array '[of Tsin] was drawn 
out, on Ping-yin, in the south of Clioo, to the 
number of 4000 chariots of war, Yang-sheh Foo 
having the duties of marshal for the occasion; 
and the States were forthwith assembled at 
P‘ing-k‘ew. Tsze-ch‘an and Tsze-t‘ae-shuh at¬ 
tended the earl of Ch*ing to the conference, the 
former matching with curtains and coverings 
for 9 tents, while the latter had taken with 
him enow for 40. < 'f this, however, lie repented, 
and reduced the number at every station where 
they halted, till, when they arrived at the meeting, 
Itis number was the same as that of Tsze-ch‘an. 
When they halted in Wei, Shuh-foo (Yang-sheh 
Foo), desiring to get bribes from that State, 
allowed great license to his foragers and fuel- 
gatlierers. The people sent T‘oo Fih to present 
to Shuh-heang a dish of soup, and a basket of 
flowered silks, saying, “ The other States do not 
dare to swerve from their service of Tsin, and how 
much less should Wei, dwelling as it were be¬ 
neath your eaves, presume to cherish any disaf¬ 
fection! Your foragers and fuel-gatherers are 
not behaving as on former occasionswe ven¬ 
ture to ask you to take measures with them.” 
Shuh-heang accepted the soup, bui returned the 
Bilks, saying, “ There is that Yang-sheh Foo, 
whose craving for bribes is insatiable;—evil will 
come on him. It is he who has done this. If 
you give him these silks with your ruler’s 
orders, he will stop the trouble.” The visitor 
did so; and before he retired, a prohibition was 
issued [to the plunderers].’ 

Parr. 5, 6. The inartificial construction of 
the classic appears in these two parr, compared 
with the preceding one. From 4 and 5 we 
should certainly conclude that the duke took 
part in the covenant, but from 6 it appears that 
he did not do so. 

■> The Chuen says :—* The people of Tsin wished 
to renew tlie [existing] covenant, but they of 
Ts‘e refused to do so. The marquis of Tsin sent 
Shnli-liesng to inform dnke Heen of Lew [of 
the difficulty], saying, “ Since the people of Ts*e 
will not join in covenant, what is to be done?” 
{The duke] replied. “A covenant is for the con¬ 
firmation of faith. If your ruler have good 
faith, the princes will not separate from him. 
Why should you make a trouble of this matter ? 
Set the thing before them in civil terms, and 
follow this up with your military force; although 
Ts*e do not take the covenant, your ruler will ac¬ 
complish much. An elder of the Son of Heaven, 
I beg to conduct the king’s levies, and with ten 
large chariots of war lead the way before you; 
—by-and-by or quickly, as your ruler may 


determine.” Shuh-heang then went to inform 
Ts‘e, saying, “The princes have sought for a 
covenant and are here; bnt your lordship does 
not think it will be profitable, and my ruler 
thinks it well to ask for your views!” “When 
the States are about to punish the disaffected,” 
was the reply, “ then there is a renewal of cove¬ 
nants ; bnt if all are obedient to your orders, why 
should there be any such renewal ?” Shuh-heang 
said, “ The ruin of States [happens in this 
way]If they have [meetings of] business, but 
do not pay their contrihuiions, the business 
become irregular; if they pay their contribu¬ 
tions, but do not observe the [proper] ceremonies, 
there may lie regularity, but there is a want of 
order; if they observe tlie ceremonies, but do 
not have a feeling of awe. the order comes to bo 
without respect; if they have a feeling of awe, 
but do not declare it [to tlie Spiritual powers], 
their respect is not [sufficiently] displayed. 
The want of that display leads to the casting 
away of respect; tlie various affairs of business 
are not brought to a successful issue; and there 
ensue downfall and overthrow. For this rea¬ 
son tlie statutes of the intelligent kings reqnired 
the princes every year to send a complimentary 
mission, that they might lie kept in mind of the 
contributions they had to pay ; after the inter¬ 
val [of a year], they went themselves to court 
for file practice of ceremonies; when the time 
for a second visit to court came, there was a 
meeting for the display of [the king’s] majesty; 
and when tlie time for a second meeting came, 
there was a covenant for the exhibition of hiB 
clear intelligence. The keeping their duties in 
mind was to secure the [continuance of ] friend¬ 
ly relations; the practice of ceremonies served 
to maintain the distinctions of rnnk; the display 
of majesty was before the multitude; the clear 
intelligence was matter of appeal to the Spirits. 
From antiquity downwards, these rules, we may 
say, were never neglected. The principles of 
the preservation or the ruin [of States] depend¬ 
ed on them. It is the rule for Tsin to be lord 
of covenants. Fearing lest our government 
should be defective, we bring a victim for a 
covenant, and announce our purpose to your 
lordship, seeking the completion of the business. 
Your lordship, however, lias said, ‘I will have 
none of it. What have we in common ?’ Let 
your lordship consider the matter well. Our 
ruler will receive your commands.” The people 
of Ts*e were afraid, and replied, “Our small 
State said so; but the decision is with your great 
State. How dare we not listen to and follow 
you? We liare heard your commands, and will 
reverently proceed [to the covenant]. Let it be 
early or late as you please.” 

‘Shuh-heang said, “There is disaffection 
among the princes. We must show our numbers.” 
Accordingly], in the 8th month, on Sin-we, 
Tsin] reviewed its troops, raising up their 
small] flags without tlie banners; but [next 
day], Jin-shin, the banners wer.’ again attached, 
and the States were afraid of them. 

• Tlie people of Choo and Keu made a com¬ 
plaint to Tsin, saying, “Morning and night 
Loo keeps invading us, and we are nearly ruined. 
That we canuot pay our contributions is caused 
by Loo." The marquis of Tsin would not see 
the duke, and sent Shuh-heang to decline his 
presence at the meeting, saying, “Tlie States 
are going to make a covenant on Keah-seuh; 
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bat my ruler knows that he cannot serve yonr 
lordship;—and prays your lordship not to 
trouble yourself.” Taze-fuh Hwuy-pih replied, 

“ Your ruler believes the accusations of those 
Man and E, and cuts off his communications 
with a brother State, casting from him the 
descendants of the duke of Chow. Such is his 
pleasure. Our ruler has heard yonr order.” 
Shuh-heang said, “Our ruler has here 4000 
chariots of war. Although he were acting 
contrary to right, it would be necessary to fear 
him; but when he is acting in accordance with 
what is right, who can prove his opponent? An 
ox may be meagre; bat if it fall upon a pig, 
would you not fear the pig would die ? Can you 
forget your troubles with Nan K‘wae and Tsze- 
chung? If we lead on the multitudes of Tsin, 
using also the forces of the other States, and 
taking advantage of the auger against you of 
Choo, Keu, K*e, and Tiling; if we come thus 
to punish Loo for its offences, with the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by those two spirits of trouble:— 
what can we seek that we shall not get? ” 

‘The people of Loo were frightened by these 
threats and accepted Tsin’s commands. On 
Keah-seuh the States made a covenant together 
in P'ing-k'ew;—-together, as Ts'e had submitted. 

‘Orders were given that the princes should 
repair to the cleared space [in front of the altar] 
at mid-day; and on Kwei-yew, when they retired 
from the court [of Tsin], Tsze-ch'an command¬ 
ed the servants, who had attended them on the 
journey, to pitch the tent* [of Ch*ing] there. 
Tsze-t'ae-ahuli, however, stopped them, and told 
them to wait till the next day. In the evening, 
Tsze-ch'an, hearing that the tents woe not yet 
pitched, made the servants go immediately to do 
it; bat by this time there was no space left for 
them. When they came to make the covenant, 
Tsze-ch'an disputed about the amount of the 
contributions required [from Ch'ingl, saying, 
“Formerly, the sons of Heaven regulated the 
amount of the contributions according to the 
rank of-the States. Where the rank was high, 
the contribution was heavy ;—this is the rule of 
Chow. [Only] from the tin tenure, was a 
heavy contribution required, where the rank 
was low. Chlng ranks as [the territory of] an 
eari or a baron, and yet its contribution ia on 
the scale of that of a duke or a marquis I am 
afraid we cannot render it, and venture to make a 
matter of request concerning it. The States have 
agreed to abstain from wars, and to make the 
cultivation of friendly relations their business, 
but the commands of yonr messengers come to 
ns every mouth. There is no regular rule far 
our contributions; and when our small State 
fails [in rendering what ia required], it is held 
to be an offender. The object of the princes in 
making covenants is to preserve the small States. 
When our contributions and offerings have no 
limit set to them, we have only to wait till our 
ruin comes. The rule for our preservation or 
ruin must be made to day.” The contention 
was continued from mid-day till dusk, when 
Tsin at last gave way. 

‘ After the covenant, Tsze-t‘ae-shuh blamed 
Tsze-ch'an, saying, “If the States had [deter¬ 
mined to] pnnish us, was it right to take such a 
liberty [with Tsin] ?” Tsze-ch'an replied, “ The 
government of Tsin is in the hands of many 
families. They have no leisure, with their dif¬ 
ferences and extravagances, to punish [any other 


State]. If a State do not show itself strong, it 
will be insulted, and no longer be fit to be • 
State.” 1 

Par. 7. Here and elsewhere Knng-yang has 
for The Chnen says:—“The 

duke did not take part in the covenant, and the 
people of Tsin seized Ke-sun E-joo, and con¬ 
fined him in a tent, with some Teih to guard it. 
Shih, the herald, carrying some flowered silks 
in his bosom, and having a vessel with ice to 
drink in his hand, crawled to the tent. The 
guards stopped him, but he gave them the silks, 
and entered. The people of Tsin then took 
P'ing-tsze back with them, Tsse-jnh Tseaou 
(Hwuy-pih) going in attendance on him.’ 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘When Tsze- 
ch'an was returning [from the meeting], before 
he got to Ch'ing, he heard that Tsze-p*e was 
dead. He wept and cried, “ There is an end of 
met There ia none [now] to lielp me In doing 
good. It was only he who knew me.” Chung- 
ne said, “On this occasion Tsze-ch'an proved 
himself fit to be the foundation of hit State. 
The ode (She, II. ii. ode VII. 1) says, 

“ Objects of complacency are these gentlemen, 
The foundation of my State.” 

Tsze-ch*an was a superior man whom one coaid 
desire ss the object of his complacency.” He also 
said, “When the States were assembled, to adjust 
the business of their contributions was accord¬ 
ing to rule.’ ”] 

Par. 8. [The Chnen appends here:—‘The 
people of Seen-yo, having heard that all the 
forces of Tsin had been raised [to go to P'ing- 
k'ew], ceased all care of their borders, and took 
no other precautions. On this, Senn-woo of 
Tsin proceeded with the 1st army from Choo- 
ynng, and made an incursion into their territory; 
and when he had reached Chung-jin he made a 
rush upon them, took great spoil, and retained.*] 

Par. 9. The Chnen says‘ When Ts'oo ex¬ 
tinguished Ts'ae, king ling removed Hen, Hoo, 
Shin, Taou, Fang, and Shin within the bounda¬ 
ries of King (=- Ts'oo). On the accession of 
king P'ing, when he re-instated Chin and Ts'ae, 
he restored all these other States:—which was 
proper. Leo, son of the eldest son Yin, returned 
to Ts'ae:—which was proper; and Woo, son of 
the eldest son Taou, returned to Ch'in:—which 
was proper.’ 

The eldest son of the last marquis of Ts'ae; 
whose nauie was Yew and who ia called in this 
Chnen by his posthumous title, was sacrificed 
by Ts'oo, as related in xi. 9. His son Leu had 
since then remained in Ts’oo. Woo was the 
son of Yen-sze, the heir-prince of Chin, whose 
murder is related in viii. l. He also had been 
kept in Ts'oo. But why the two princes should 
appear in the text, as if they had all along been 
the marquises of their States, does not im¬ 
mediately appear. Taken in connection with 
there being no mention of their restoration by 
the new king of Ts'oo, there is some ground for 
believing that Confucius wished, so far as it 
was possible, to ignore ail the proceedings of 
Ts'oo in regard to Ts'ae and Chin. This can¬ 
not be argued, however, from the omission of 
if| before ^j|, as there had been no previous 

mention of Lea and Woo, as retiring from their 
States. 
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Pur. 10. Tso-she observe* that this burial of 
duke Ling wm ‘proper.' Thirty month* had 
elapsed since he was pbt to death by king Ling 
of T»*oo (Soe *i. 2). We are not to suppose 
that hi* body had been all that time unburied. 
It had probably been put into a grave without 
any honour; and now on the revival of the 
State, it was taken from that, and re-buried 
with the appropriate rite*. 

Par. 11. The duke was, probably, going to 
Tain to make his peace with that State, SDd to 
try to get the liberation of Ke-sun E-joo. The 
Chuen says:—‘The duke was going to Tsin, 
but Scun Woo, said to Uan Seuen-tsze, “ The 
princes visit at each other’s courts to speak 
about [and confirm] the old friendship existing 
between them. As we are holding hi* minister 
a prisoner, though we receive the ruler at our 
court, there is no friendship between u*. We 
hail better decline his visit.” Accordingly, Sze 
King-pih was sent to the Ho to stop the duke’s 
further progress.' 

Pm. 12. Chow-lae;—see on VIII. vii. 7. Its 
position is there given as a city of Ts*oo. From 
the term ‘extinguished’ here, however, we 
must suppose that it had originally been the 
centre of a small State of whoso chiefs we know 
nothing, and that, thongh it had been incorpo¬ 
rated with Ts*oo, they had been allowed to con¬ 
tinue tho sacrifices of their House. 

The Chuen says:—‘When Woo extinguished 
Chow-lae, the chief minister [of Ts‘oo], Tsze-k‘e, 
asked leave to invade Woo. The king, however, 
refused it, saying, “ I have not yet soothed [the 
minds of] the people and the officers, nor done 
service to the Spirits, nor completed our defen¬ 
ces and other preparations, nor fully established 
[my possession of] the State. If I were to use 
the strength of the people [before these things 
have been done], and suffered defeat, repentance 
would come too late Chow-lae’a being in Woo 
is the same as its being in Ts*oo; you have only 

to wait a white.”’ 

[We have here a narrative about the libera¬ 
tion of Ke-sun E-joo from Tsin:—‘Ke-sun 
being still detained in Tsin, Tsze-fuh Hwuy-pih 


ssid privately to Chung-hang Muh-tsze, “In 
what respect has Loo failed to serve Tsin as well 
as those small States of the E? [The princes of] 
Loo [and yours] are brothers. Its territory u 
still large, and it can provide what you command. 
If on account of the E you cast it away, and 
make it serve Ts'e or Ts'oo, what good will that 
do to Tsin? Kindness to relatives, the cultiva¬ 
tion of the great, rewarding contributors, and 
pnnishing those who do not contribute;—these 
Me the duties of the presidency of covenants. 
Do you consider the case. There is the common 
saying, ‘One subject may have two lords.’ Have 
we no [other] great State [but Tsin]?” Muh- 
tsze told this to Han Seuen-tsze, adding, “When 
Ts‘oo extinguished Ch‘in and Ts*ae, we were not 
able to save those States; and now in behalf of tho 
E we have seized this relative [of our ruler]:— 
of what use was it to do this ?’’ They wished 
accordingly to restore Ke-sun, but Hwuy-pih 
said, “ Our ruler is ignorant of his offence; and 
yet, at the assembly of the States, you seized 
his minister. If he still be chargeable with 
any offence, it is competent for you to com¬ 
mand his deatii. If you say that he has no 
offence, and that you kindly let him go, the 
States not having heard of it, he will appear 
to be making bis escape from your com¬ 
mands. There i9 no letting him go in this 
case; I beg to act in accordance with your ruler’s 
kindness, [declared] at a meeting.” Seuen-tsze 
was perplexed by this, and said to Shuh-heang, 
“ Can you get Ke-sun to return to Loo?” He 
replied, “ No; but Foo can.” Accordingly, they 
sent Shuh-yu, who went and saw Ke-sun, and 
said to him, “Formerly, I was an offender in 
Tsin, and betook myself to the ruler of Loo (In 
connection with the affairs of Lwan Ying in 
Scang’s 21st year). But for the help of [your 
grand-father] Woo-tsze, I should not have come 
to my present position. Although I might have 
got ray bones restored to Tbui, the case is aa if 
you had put the flesh on them. Must I not tell 
you the truth ? You have been asked to return, 
and you will not return. I have heard from the 
officers that the ground is to be prepared for a 
lodging for you on the west of the Ho.” This 
story he followed up with tears. P‘ing-tsze 
was afraid and returned to Loo before Hwuy- 
pih, who waited for the proper forms [of dismis¬ 
sal]-’] 


Fourteenth year. 
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XIV. 


1 In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, E-joo arrived 

from Tsin. 

2 In the third month, T‘ang, earl of Ts‘aou, died. 

3 It was summer, the fourth month. 

4 In autumn, there was the burial of duke Woo of Ts'aou. 

5 In the eighth month, K‘eu-tsih, viscount of Keu, died. 

6 In winter, Keu put to death the Kung-tsze, E-kSvei. 


Par. 1. Tso says that the style of this par., 
where the name only is given, and not the clan- 
name, is expressive of honour to Tsin and of 
Loo’s depreciation of itself; and he adds that this 
was according to propriety. But this criticism 

may be called in question. The ^ indicating 
the announcement of the minister’s return in the 
ancestral temple of the State, shows that that 
return was a subject on which Loo congratulated 
itself; but we need not cast about for any 
explanation of the omission of the clan-name. 
The K'&ng-lie editors themselves refer with 

approbation to the view of Sun Fuh (-f£ — 

1 [Only] when a great officer had been seized, was 
his arrival recorded. In that record he must be 
named. The clan-name is not given, because 
it had been previously mentioned (/.«, in Par. 7 
of last year).' 

[A narrative here gives the end of Nan K'wae’s 
revolt (See xii. 8):—‘ When Nan K'wae wasabout 
to revolt, he bound the people of Pe by a covenant. 
Sze-t‘ooLaou-k‘eand Loo Kwei, pretending that 
they had been taken ill. sent to bog of Nan K'wae, 
“tying, “Tour servants wisher! to take the cove¬ 
nant, but we have become ill. If by your influence 
we do not die, we ask that we may take it when 
we are somewhat lietter.” K’wae agreed; and 
[by and by], taking advantage of the wish of 
the people to revolt [from him], they asked him 
to call the multitude together that they might 
receive the covenant. They then seized hint, 
and said to him, “ H is servants have not forgotten 
their [proper] lord; but [yet] we have listened 
to your commands. If you do not take speedy 
measures [for your own safety], the people of 
Pe cannot endure [to be separated from] their 
lord, and will not be able to stand in awe of you. 
Allow us to escort you to any place whatever 
that you wish to go to.” K'wae begged a delay 
of o days, and then he fled to Ts'e. When he 
was standing by and drinking with duke King, 
the duke called him by the name of “ Revolter.” 
“ 1 wislied,” he replied, “to increase the power 
of the ducal House.” Tsze-han Seili said, 
“There could not be a greater crime than for 
you. tlie minister of a Family [merely], to wish 
to increase the authority of the ducal House.” 
Sze-Poo Laou-k’e and Loo Kwei came and 
returned Pe [to Loo], and the marquis of Ts‘e 
also sent Paou Wku-tsze to surrender [his claim 
to] it.'] 

Par. 3. [There is appended heie an account 
of the procedures of kiug P'ing in T'soo:— 


‘In summer, the viscount of Ts'oo sent Jen 
Tan to inspect the military forces of the upper 
part of the State in Tsung-k'ew, and at the same 
time to comfort the people, giving assistance to 
the poor and relief to the distressed; nurturing 
orphans and the young; nourishing the old and 
the sick; getting hold of the promising; helping 
sufferers from calamity; remitting the taxes of 
orphans and widows; pardoning [certain classes 
of] offenders; making strict inquiry after the 
perverse and had; lifting up those whose way 
was obstructed; showing courtesy to new comers, 
and giving facilities to old residents; rewarding 
merit, and bringing relatives together; giving 
employment to the virtuous, and using officers 
according to their ability. He also sent K'euh 
P'e to inspect tbe forces of the east of the State at 
Shaou-lir.g, and to take there the same methods. 
They were to maintain peace on the borders, so 
that when the people had rested, they might be 
employed on military services. All this was 
proper...’) 

Par. 5 The Cliuen says;— ‘In autumn, in 
the 8th month, duke Choo-k'ew of Keu died, 
and [his son], duke Keaon showed no grief, [in 
consequence of which] the people were not will¬ 
ing to obey him, and washed to raise Ksng-yu, 
the younger brother of Choo-k’ew, to the State. 
Poo-yu How hated the Knr.g-tsze E-k'wei. 
and was friendly wilh K&ng-yti. Duke Keaou 
hated the Kung-tsze Toh, and was on good 
terms with E-k*wei. The Kung-tsze Toh form¬ 
ed an alliance with Poo-yu How, and concerted 
a plan with him, saying, “If you will kill E- 
k'wei, I will drive our ruler out, and we can then 
make KSng-yn ruler.” How agreed to this.’ 

The death of the viscount of Keu is recorded 
here, it having been, we must suppose, officially 
notified to Loo. We have no subsequent entry 
however, of his burial, probably because Loo. 
smarting under the indignities which it had 
received through Kelt from Tsin, would not 
send an officer to aiteml it. [There is here ap¬ 
pended a short narrative about Ts oo:—‘Tsze- 
k‘c, chief minister of Ts'oo. had been of great 
service to the king, and knew not bow to keep 
himself within rule. He formed a friendship 
wilh the Head of the Tang family, and was in¬ 
satiable in his desires. The king was vexed about 
it; and in the 9th month, on Kcuh-wno. he put 
Tow Ch ing-jen to death, and extinguished the 
brandies of tbe Y,.ng family. He made Tow 
Sin (Son of Oh ing-jen), however, reside in Ynn, 
to show that lie did not forget the old services 
[of his family].] 
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Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, in the 
12th month, Poo-yu How (See on par. 5) and 
Tsze Poo killed the Kung-tsze E-k‘wei of Keu, 
on which duke Keaou fled to Tse. The Kung- 
tsze Toh met Kang-yu in Ts‘e, from which he 
was escorted by Seih Tang and the Kung-tsze 
Ts‘oo of that State, T*‘e being promised a bribe 
of lands.’ 

The in the text = ‘its,' but that word 
would be awkward in English before ^ dp. 
E-k‘wei was, I suppose, a brother of duke ICeaou; 
and we might translate,—* Keu put to death E- 
k'wei, the brother of its ruler.’ We should hare 
thought that it would hare heen more appro¬ 
priate to intimate in the text the flight of duke 
Keaou. Keu being a small State, we nerer read 
in the classic of its ‘great officers,’ else the 
paragraph would hare run it ^ 

Comp. IX. xix. 10, 11; tt ctl. 

[We hare a narrative here of affairs in Tsin: 
—‘ Hing-how of Tsin (The son of Woo-shin of 
Ts*oo; see the 1st narrative after VIII. ii. 6, 
tt al.) and Yung-tsze (Also a refugee from 
Ts‘oo; see the 2d narr. after IX. xxri. 7) had a 
dispute about some lands of Chhih, which con¬ 
tinued after a long time unsettled. When Sze 
King-pih went to Ts‘oo, Shuh-yu was charged 
for the time with the administration of his du¬ 
ties, and Han Seuen-tsze ordered him to settle 
this old litigation. Yung-tsze was in the wrong, 
but he presented his daughter as a gift to Shnh- 
yu, who thereon decided that Hing-how was in 
the wrong; and ho, enraged, killed both Shuh- 
yu and Vung-tsze in the court. Seuen-tsze 
consulted Shuli-heang about this crime, and 
was answered. “The three were all equally 
guilty. You must put him who is alive to death, 
and expose his body, and you must [further] 


disgrace the [two that are] dead. Yung-tsze 
knew that he was wrong, and gave a bribe to 
bay a verdict in his favour; Foo sold his judg¬ 
ment in the dispute; and Hing-how took it on 
him to kill them. Their crimes were equally 
heinous. To try to make himself right when 
he was wrong was an instance of moral blind¬ 
ness ; through covetousness to defeat the end of 
his office was an instance of black impurity; to 
put men to death without fear [of the law] was 
the act of a ruffian. One of the Books of Hea 
says, ‘The morally blind, the blackly impure, 
and ruffians, are to be put to death.” Such was 
the punishment appointed by Kaou-yaou. I 
beg you to follow it.” Accordingly Hing-how 
was put to death, and his body exposed, and the 
corpses of Yung-tsze and Shuh-yu were [also] 
exposed, in the market place. 

Chnng-ne said, “The justice of Shnh-heang 
was that which was transmitted from antiquity. 
In the government of the State, and determining 
the punishment [for an assigned crime], he con¬ 
cealed nothing in the case of his own relative. 
Thrice he declared the wickedness of Shub-yu 
without making any abatement. Whether we 
may say that he was righteous [is doubtful], 
but he may be pronounced to have been straight¬ 
forward. At the meeting of P‘ing-k‘ew, he 
declared his [brother’s] craving for bribes;— 
this was to give relief to Wei, and save Tsin 
from the practice of cruelty. In getting Ke- 
sun to return to Loo, he declared his [brother’s] 
deceit:—this was to relieve Loo, and save Tsin 
froui the exercise of oppression. In this legal 
action of Hing-how, he mentioned his [brothers] 
covetousness:—this was to keep the records of 
punishment correct, and save Tsin from partiali¬ 
ty. By his three declarations he took away 
three evils, and secured three advantages. He 
put his brother to death and increased [his own] 
glory ;—but this lias the semblance of righteous¬ 
ness [only].” ’] 


Fifteenth year. 
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XV. 1 In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, in the king’s.first 
month, E-mei, viscount of Woo, died. 

2 In the second month, on Kwei-yew, there was a sacrifice 

in the temple of duke Woo, when Shuh Kung died as 
the flute-players were entering. The musicians were 
[consequently] sent away, and the sacrifice was finished 
[without them], 

3 In summer, Chaou Woo of Ts‘ae fled from that State to 

Ch‘ing. 

4 In the 6th month, on Ting-sze, the first day of the moon, 

the sun was eclipsed. 

5 In autumn, Seun Woo of Tsin led a force and invadied 

Seen-yu. 

6 In winter, the duke went to Tsin. 


Ear. 1. Kung-yang makes the name of the 
viscount of Woo mm 

Par. 2. we saw on VII. viii. 8, 

denotes the celebration of a sacrifice; and the 
Cliuen says expressly that Loo now celebrated 
a te (jflb sacrifice. It could not be * the great 
te sacrifice,’ However, for that was performed in 


the grand temple; nor could it be a repetition of 
‘the fortunate te (±^),’ for that would have 
fallen on the previous year. Weinust suppose this 


was a special teO^f jj^), celebrated, probably, 
in contemplation of some military enterprise. 
See the account of the erection of the temple of 
duke Woo on VIII. vi. 2. The paragraph has 
its place in the classic not because of any thing 
peculiar in the sacrifice, but because of the death 
of Shuh Kung at it, and the consequent action 
taken. Comp. VII. viii. 3, 4. 

The Chuen says:—‘ [The duke] being about 
to offer a te sacrifice in the temple ot duke Woo, 
orders bad been given to all the officers to fast 
[in preparation for it]. Tsze Shin said, “ I fear 
some misfortune will happen on the day of the 
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sacrifice, for I hare seen a red and black halo 
inauspicious for it; it is a vapour of death. 
Will it take effect on the officer in charge of 
the business? In the 2d month, on Kwei-yew, 
the sacrifice was being performed, with Shuh 
Kung as manager, when he died as the flute- 
players were entering. The musicians were 
then all sent away, and the business was con¬ 
cluded [without them]:—which was according 
to rule.’ 

At tlie sacrifice mentioned in VII. viii. 3, 
only the civil dancers put away their flutes, 
but on this occasion all the music used at the 
service was stilled. The death of Shuh Kung 
happening at it, and while he was engaged in 
the superintendence of it, was a more striking 
event than that of Suy, which took place at a 
distance. It was not deemed proper, however, 
to suspend the sacrifice altogether. 

Par. 3. For Kung-yanghas US’ and he 
leaves out the J^j. The part winch Chaou Woo 
played in the revolution which seated king P’ing 
in Ts’oo appears in the narrative on xiii. 2. He 
had been a faithful minister of Ts‘ae. 

The Chuen says:—‘ Fei Woo-keih of Ts‘oo felt 
hurt at Chaou Woo’s being in Ts’ae, and re¬ 
solved to remove him. He accordingly said to 
him, “In you only does the king repose con¬ 
fidence, and he has therefore placed you in 
Ts‘ae. You are also grown up, and it is a dis¬ 
grace that you should be in an inferior position. 
Yon must seek a higher one, and I will assist 
you in preferring your request.” At the same 
time he spoke to the men who were above him, 
saying, “The king reposes confidence only in 
Chaou Woo, and has therefore placed him in 
Ts’ae. You are not deemed equal to him;— 
will yon not find it hard to be above him ? If 
you do not take early measures for your safety, 
you will find yourselves in difficulties.” [In 
consequence of this], in summer they drove 
Chaou Woo from Ts’ae, when he fled to Ch’ing. 
The king was angry, and said, “It is only in 
Woo that I have confidence, and therefore I 
placed him in Ts’ae™ But for him, moreover, I 
should not have reached my present position. 
Why have you sent him away?” Woo-keih 
replied, “Do not I wish Woo [well]? But I 
knew before what a different man he is from 
others. With him in Ts’ae, it would be sure 
soon to take wings and fly. The removal of 
Woo was the way to clip its wings.”’ 

Par. 4. This eclipse took place on the 10th 
of April, b.c. 526, and was visible in the fore¬ 
noon. 

[There are appended here the following 
notices:—‘In the 6th month, on Yih-ch‘ow, 
Show, the eldest son of the king, died. In au¬ 
tumn, in the 8th month, on Mow-yin, the queen 
Muh died.’] 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘ When he invaded 
Seen-yu, Seun Woo laid siege to Koo. Some of 
the inhabitants offered to revolt to him and sur¬ 
render the city, but he (Muh-tsze in the Chuen 
was Woo’s designation. He often appears as 
Clmng-hang Muh-tsze) declined the proposal. 
The people about him said, “ Since you could 
[in this way] get possession of the city without 
any toilsome efforts of the army, why do you 
not adopt it ?’ He replied, “ I have lieard from 
Shuh-heang that, when the likings and dislikings 
[of superiors] are all correct, the people know to 


whom to commit themselves, and their affairs 
are ail successful. If any one were to revolt 
with a city of ours, I should hate him extreme¬ 
ly ; when other people come to revolt with their 
city to us, why should I show a liking for them? 
If I rewarded them whom I should be hating 
extremely, what should 1 do in the case of those 
whom I loved? And if I did not reward them, 
it would he a breach of faith. How should I 
thus protect the people? [My way is] to ad¬ 
vance when I am able, and to retire when my 
strength fails, acting on the calculation of my 
resources. I must not from any wish to get 
possession of the city have dealings with traitors. 
What I should lose [thereby] would be much 
greater [than my gain].” [lie then informed] 
the people of Koo that they might kill those 
who proposed to revolt, and put their defences 
in good order. 

* When he had invested Koo 3 months, some 
of the officers in it proposed to surrender it, and 
sent a party of the people to see Woo; but he 
said to them, “You still look as if you had 
plenty of food. Kepair your walls for the pres¬ 
ent.” The officers of the army said to him, 
“ When you might get the city, you do not 
take >t, making tlie people toil and continuing 
the troops here In what way do you thus 
serve our ruler?” He replied, “I act thus to 
serve our ruler. If I took the city, and thereby 
taught the people to be indifferent to their duty, 
of what use would the city be? Than to papr 
the price of that indifference for the city it is 
better that they should maintain it in their old 
allegiance. If you trade witli that indifference, 
there will be no success in tlie eud; it is inauspi¬ 
cious to abandon old allegiance. When the 
people of Koo are able to serve their ruler, our 
people will also be able to serve theirs By fol¬ 
lowing the course of righteousness without 
swerving from it, being correct in my likings 
and dislikings, I shall get the city, and the peo¬ 
ple will know in what righteousness consists; 
they will be prepared to die without any waver¬ 
ing in their allegiance:—is not that desirable?" 

‘ When the people of Koo announced that their 
provisions and other resources were exhausted, 
then he took the city. When he returned from its 
reduction, he had not put a single man to death. 
He took Yueu-te, viscount of Koo, back with 
him to Tsin.’ 

Par. 6. Tso says this visit was on account of 
the meeting of P*ing-k‘ew, meaning, acc. to Too, 
that it was to thank Tsin for the liberation of 
E-joo. We may suppose it was with a less 
worthy object,—to get to be on fair terms with 
Tsin at any price. 

[We have a narrative here of the royal court 
and an envoy of Tsin:—‘In the 12th mouth, 
Seun Leih of Tsin went to Chow to the funeral 
of queen Muh, Tseih T’an being the assistant- 
commissioner. When the funeral was OTer, and 
the king had put off his mourning, he invited 
[W&n-pib] (Seun Leib) to a feast, at which the 
spirits were served from a tankard presented by 
Loo. The king said [to bis guest], “Elder Sir, the 
States, with the single exception of Tsin, have 
ail [sent offerings] to comfort the royal House; 
—how is this?” Win-pill motioned to Tseili 
T’an, who thereupon replied, “At the establish¬ 
ment of tlie States, all [the rest] received bril¬ 
liant articles from the royal House for tlie pro¬ 
tection and comfort of their altars, so that they 
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are able to present valuable gift* to the king. 
But the royal beneficence did not extend to j 
Tsin, placed among high hills, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Jnng and the Teih, and far away 
from the royal House. It has hardly bad time 
to repay its obligations to the Jung; how should 
it have presented such articles [to the court] ?” 
“Have you forgotten, younger Sir!” said the 
king. “Our uncleT‘ang-shnh (First lord of Tsin) 
was own brother to kingCh'ing; was it likely that 
he should not share [in the royal presents]? 
There were the drum and the great chariot of 
Meib-seu, which [king] Win used at his grand 
reviews; and the cuirass of Keneh-kung in which 
[king] Woo subdued Shang:—T*ang-shuh re¬ 
ceived them, to occupy the tract corresponding to 
Ts‘an [in the heavens], and to subdue to himself 
the Jung and the Teih. Afterwards, there were 
the two chariots of [king] Seang, the axes large 
and small, the flavoured spirits of black millet, 
the red bow and a party of life-guards:—duke 
Win received these (See the Chuen on V. 
xxviii. 8), that he might held the lands of Nan- 
yang, and [according to circumstances] either 
comfort or punish the eastern States of the king¬ 
dom. Now when the services [of Tsin] were 
[thus] not left without acknowledgment, when 
its merits were recorded, when it was invested 
with territory, gratified with valuable articles, 
distinguished with chariots and robes, and made 
illustrious with banners, so that the descendants 
[of its princes] could not forget [tlie royal fa¬ 
vours], this is what may be pronounced blessing. 
If blessing and bounty have not lighted on [the 
State of] our uncle [T'ang-sbuli], on whom 
have they done so? Moreover, your ancestor 
Sun Pih-yen had charge of the archives of Tsin, 
and was consulted on the great matters of the 
government, in consequence of which he got the 
dan-name of Tseih. When the two sous of Sin- 
yew, the Tungs, went to Tsin, that State had 
[also] the historiographers of that surname. 
You are the descendant of the superintendent 
of the archiveshow is it that you are so forget¬ 


ful of these matters? ” Tseih T*an could not 
reply; and when his guests went out, the king 
said, "Mr. Tseih will not, we may antici¬ 
pate, leave any posterity. He mast have num¬ 
bered the archives, and yet he has forgotten 
[the work of] his ancestors 1 ” 

* When Tseih T“an returned [to TstaJ, he told 
all this to Shuh-heang, who said, ‘The king 
will, probably, sot complete his years. I have 
heard that a man is sure to die of that in whieh 
he delights. Now the king seeks pleasure in the 
midst of his grief. If he die [in the midst] of grief, 
it cannot be said that he baa completed his years. 
In one year, he has had two deaths for each of 
which he should have mourned 3 years. At such 
a time to feast with the guests at his mourning, 
and to be farther asking for gifts of valuable 
articles, shows excessively what he delignts in 
in the midst of his grief. And moreover such 
conduct is contrary to the rules of propriety. 
Gifts of valuable articles are presented [by the 
States] on occasions of extraordinary merit, 
and not on occasions of mourning. When a 
death that should be mourned for 3 years has 
occurred, even the noblest should, according to 
rule, complete the mourning for it. If the son 
of Heaven should not complete that, yet to 
feast and seek pleasure at an early period must 
be pronounced contrary to propriety. The rules 
of propriety are the king’s great canons. On one 
occasion to neglect two of them shows that be 
has no great canons. Words serve to make the 
archives; the archives serve to record the canons. 
Forgetting the canons, and making a flourish of 
words, what use does his reference to the archives 
serve?”’] 
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Yeas XVI. DUKE CHA'OU. 663 

XVI. 1 In the [duke’s] sixteenth year, in spring, the marquis of 
Ts‘e invaded Seu. 

2 The viscount of Ts‘oo inveigled the viscount of the Man- 

jung [into his power], and put him to death. 

3 In summer, the duke arrived from Tsin. 

4 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Ke-hae, E, marquis 

of Tsin, died. 

5 In the ninth month, we had a great sacrifice for rain. 

6 Ke-sun E-joo went to Tsin. 

7 In winter, in the twelfth month, there was the burial of 

duke Ch‘aou of Tsin. 


[The Chuen lias here a note about the duke’s 
remaining in Tsin over the new year:—‘This 
spring, the duke was detained there by the 
people of Tsin. The text does not mention it, 
concealing [the disgrace].’ ] 

Far. 1. The marquis of Ts‘e, aware of the 
decay of Tsin, was now scheming to revive the 
old presidency of his State, and make himself 
another duke Hwan. During the time of Hwan, 
Seu had taken the side'of the northern States. 
After his time it came under the power of Ts‘oo, 
and we have nothing about it in the text in all 
the years of Seuen, Ch’ing, and Seang. Soon 
after the accession of Ch‘aou, it became an object 
of suspicion to Ts‘oo, as being inclined to side 
against it with Woo; and the marquis of Ts‘e 
now took advantage of the disorders of Ts‘oo to 
try and secure its adherence to himself. But 
he was not another Hwan, and TsVs time had 
gone by. 

The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of Ts‘e in¬ 
vaded Seu. In the 2d month, on I ing-shin. his 
army arrived at Poo-suy, when the people of 
Seu made their submission, and the viscount, 
with officers of T‘nn and Keu, had a meeting in 
that place, and made a covenant with the mar¬ 
quis, who received, as a britie the tripod of Kcah- 
foo. Shuh-sun Clraou-tsxe said, *• Alas for the 
[small States] that there is now no leader among 
the princes! The ruler of Ts‘e, devoid of prin¬ 
ciple, raises an army and invades a distant region. 
He assembles a conference, is successful, and 
returns;—no one resisting him. Such is the 
consequence of tiicre being no leader! To this 
state of things may be applied the words of the 
ode (She II. iv., ode X. 2), 

‘The honoured House of Chow is [nearly] 
extinguished; 

There is none to put an end to the 
disorders. 

The Heads of the officers have left their 
places. 

And none know my toil.*” 

Par. 2. For Kung-yang has ■ In the 

Chuen on VIII. vi. 4. we read of the Man-slie. 
They were a tribe of the Jung, whose principal 
town or eity was in the south-west of the pres. 
Jim Chow (jj^ in Ho-nan. 

The Chuen says:—‘The viscount of Ts'oo, 
having heard that the Man-she were all in 
disorder, and that their viscount Kca had no 
good faith, made Jen Tan inveigle him [into his 
power], and put him to death. He then took 


[the territory of] the Man-she, but he proceeded 
to appoint Kea’s son in his place:—which waa 
proper.’ Against this concluding decision of 
Tso the K‘ang-he editors strongly protest;— 
considering all the circumstances of the case. 

[We have lie re three narratives connected 
with Han Seuen-tsze of'Tsin in Ch’ing:—- 
1st. ‘In the 3d month, Han K‘e of Tsin went 
on a complimentary visit to Ch‘ing, when the 
earl gave him nn entertainment, Tsze-ch‘an had 
warned [the various officers] beforehand, that 
all of them who could claim positions in tho 
court should behave with the utmost respect. 
K‘ung Chmig, however, came late, and stood 
among the visitors. From that plnce the director 
[of the ceremonies] made him remove. He 
then took his place behind tlie visitors, from 
which also he was removed; and he [finally] 
went among the instruments of music,—fol¬ 
lowed by the smiles of the guests. When the 
ceremony was over. Foo-tsze reproved [Teze- 
ch*an], saying, “With the officers of the great 
State we ought to be particularly careful. If 
we often give them occasion to laugh at us, 
they will despise us. Though we all of us 
observed the rules of ceremony, those men would 
[ think meanly of us; but when a State does not 
! observe the rules of ceremony, how can it seek 
] for glory? Kbing Chang’s losing his place waa 
, a disgrace to you.” Tsze-ch an replied with 
indignation, “If I issued commands which were 
I not proper, gave out orders without sincerity, 
* took advantage of circumstances to be partial in 
: punishing, allowed litigations to be confused, were 
disres)>ectful at meetings [of the States] and at 
other courts, caused the ordersof the government 
to be disregarded, brought on us the contempt 
of a great State, wearied the people without 
accomplishing anything, or allowed crimes to 
occur without taking knowledge of them;—any 
of these thing would be a disgrace to me. But 
K‘ung Chang is the descendant of Tsze-khmg 
who was the elder brother of one of our rulers, 
[thus] the heir of a chief minister and himself 
by inheritance a great officer. He lias been sent 
on missions to Chow, is honoured by the people 
of other States, and is known to the princes. 
He has had his place in our court, nnd main¬ 
tains the sacrifices in his family [temple]. He 
lia3 endowments in the Sta:e, and contributes 
his levies to the army. At funerals and sacrifices 
[ot our ruling House] he has [regular] duties; 
he receives of the sacrificial flesh from our ruler, 
and sends of his own to him. At the sacrifices 
in our ancestral temple, he has his assigned 
place. He has been in offices under several 
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rulers, and from one to another he has kept his 
position Though he forgot his proper course, 
how can that be a disgrace to me ? That pre¬ 
judiced and corrupt men should all lay every¬ 
thing on me as minister, is because the former 
kings did not appoint sufficient punishments 
and penalties. You had better find fault with 
me for something else ? ’ 

2d. ‘Seuen-tsze had a ring of jade, the fellow 
of which was in the possession of a merchant of 
Ch'ing, and he begged it from the earl. Tsze- 
ch'an, however, refused it, saying, -‘It is not an 
article kept in our government treasury;—our 
ruler knows nothing about it.” Tsze-t‘ae-shuh 
and Tsze-yu said to him, “It is not a great 
request which Han-tsze has made, nor can we 
yet show any swerving from our allegiance to 
the State of Tsin;—Han-tsze of that State is not 
to be slighted. If any slanderous persons should 
stir up strife between it and Ch‘ing, and the Spi¬ 
rits should assist them, so as to arouse its evil 
indignation, regrets [for your refusal] would be 
in vain; why should you grudge a ring, and 
thereby bring on us the hatred of the great 
State? Why not ask for it and give it to 
him ? ” Tsze-eh‘an replied, “ I am not slight¬ 
ing Tsin, nor cherishing any disaffection to 
it. I wish all my life to serve it. and therefore 
I do not give [Han-tsze this ring] [the refu¬ 
sal] is a proof of my loyalty and good faith. I 
have heard that a superior man does not con¬ 
sider it hard to be without wealth, but that his 
calamity is to be in office and not acquire a good 
name. I have heard that the minister of a State 
does not consider the ability to serve great States 
and foster small ones to be his difficulty, but 
thinks it a calamity when he does not keep to the 
rules of propriety so as to establish his position. 
Now, when the officers of a great State are sent 
to a small State, if they all get what they seek, 
what will there be to give to them [alt] ? If one 
be gratified and another denied, the number of 
its offences will be [deemed to be] increased. 
If the requisitions of the great State are not re¬ 
pulsed on the principles of propriety, it wilt be¬ 
come insatiable; we shall become [as one of], 
its border cities, and so lose our position. If 
Han-tsze, sent here on his ruler’s commission, 
asks for this gem, it shows an excessive greed ; 
-—shall we make an exception of this as if it 
were not a crime? Why should we produce 
this piece of jade, thereby originstiug two crimes, 
—the loss of our own position, and the develop¬ 
ment of Han-tsze’s greed? Would it not be 
very trivial traffic with a piece of jade to pur¬ 
chase such crimes ? ” 

‘ Han-tsze [himself then went to] purchase 
[the ring] from the merchant. When the price 
had been settled, the merchant said that he must 
inform the ruler, and the great officers [of the 
transaction], on which Han-tsze made a request 
to Tsze-ch“an, saying, “Formerly, I asked for 
this ring, and when you thought that my doing 
so was not right, I did not presume to repeat 
the request. Now I have bought it of the 
merchant, who says that he mutt report the 
transaction, and I venture to ask [that you will 
sanction itj.” Tsze-ch'an replied, “ Our former 
ruler, duke Hwan, came with the [ancestor of 
tins] merchant from Chow. Thus they were 
associated in cultivating the land, together 
ci-armg and opening up this territory, aud 
cutting down ite tangled southernwood and 


orach. Then they dwelt in it together, making 
a covenant of mutual faith to last through ail 
generations, which said, ‘If you do not revolt 
from me, I will not violently interfere with 
your traffic. I will not beg or take anything 
from you, and you may have your profitable 
markets, precious things, and substance, without 
my taking any knowledge of them.’ Through 
this attested covenant, [our rulers and the 
descendants of that merchant] have preserved 
their mutual relations down to the present day. 
Now your Excellency having come to us on a 
friendly mission, and asking our State to take 
away [the ring] from the merchant by force, this 
was to request us to violate that covenant :—is 
not such a thing improper? If you get the jade, 
and lose a State, you would not [wish to] do the 
thing. If when your great State commands, we 
must satisfy it without any law, Cluing becomes 
one of your border cities, and I would not wish 
to be party to such a thing. If we present the 
jade to you, I do not know what the consequence 
may be, and venture privately thua to lay the 
case before you.” Han-tsze then declined the 
jade, saying, “I presumed in my stupidity to 
ask for the jade, which would have occasioned 
two [such] crimes;—let me now presume to 
decline it.” 

3d. ‘In summer, in the 4th month, the 6 
ministers of Ch'ing gave a parting feast to 
Seuen-tsze in the suburbs, when he said to 
tliem, “ Let me ask all you gentlemen to sing 
from the odes, and I will thence understand 
the views of Ch'ing.” Tsze-tso, (Han Ying-ts'e, 
son of Tsze-p'e) then sang the Yay yew man 
ts‘aon (She, I. vii. ode xx.), and Seuen-tsze said, 
"Good! young Sir. I have the same desire. 
Tsze-ch'ac sang the Kaou k'ew of [the odea 
of] Ch'ing (L vii. ode VI); and Seuen-tsze said, 
“I am not equal to this/ Tsze-t'ae-shuh sang 
the K'een chang (I. vii. ode XIII.), and Seuen- 
tsze said, “ I am here. Dare I trouble you to 
go to any other body?” on which the other 
bowed to him. Seuen-tsze then said, “GoodI 
your song is right. If there were not such an 
understanding, could [the good relations of our 
States] continue?” Tsze-yew sang the Fung yu 
(I. vii. ode XVI.); Tsze-k'e (Fung She, son of 
Kung-snn Twan) sang the Yew neu t'ung keu 
(ode IX.); Tsze-lew (Yin K'wei, son of Yin 
Twan or Tsze-shih) sang the T'oh he (ode Xl> 
Seueiwtsze was glad, and said, “ Ch'ing may be 
pronounced near to a flourishing condition I 
You, gentlemen, received the orders of your ruler 
to confer on me this honour, and the odes you 
have sung are all those of Ch'ing, and all 
suitable to this festive friendliness. You are 
all Heads of clans that will continue for several 
generations; you may be without any apprehen¬ 
sions.” He then presented them ail with horses, 
and sang the Go tseang (IV. i. Bk i. ode VH.> 
Tsze-ch-an bowed in acknowledgment, and made 
the other ministers do the same, saying, “ You 
have quieted the confusion [of the States]; 

* we not ^knowledgeyour virtuous services.” 
[After this], Seuen-tsze went privately toTsze- 
ch'an, and presented him with a piece of jade 
and [two] horses, saying, '* You ordered me to 
give up that [ring of] jade;—it was giving me 
a piece of jade, and saving my life. I dare not 
but make my acknowledgments with these tilings 
m my hand.” 
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Compare with the last of these narratives 
the latter half of the Chuen on IX. xxvii. 5.] 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘When the duke 
arrived from Tsiu (He had been allowed at 
last to get away; see the note at the beginning 
of the year), Tsze-fuh Ch‘aou-pih (Son of Hwuy- 
pih. The Tsze-fuhs were an offshoot from the 
Chung-shun clan) said to K‘e P‘ing-tsze, "The 
ducal House of Tsin will soon be reduced to a 
low condition. The ruler is young and weak, 
and the six ministers are strong, extravagant, 
and arrogant. They will take advantage of 
this [feebleness of the ruler] to practise [their 
bad ways], till the practice becomes a regular 
thing. Must not [the House] be reduced low?’* 
P'ing-tsze said, “You are young; how should 
you know [any thing about] a State?’” 

Par. 4. Tso repeats this, merely with the 
difference of ‘duke Ch‘aou ’ instead of the mar¬ 
quis's name. 


Par. 5. Tso observes that the sacrifice was 
because there was a drought; and he appends 
the following narrative about Ch ing. which was 
suffering in the same way;—‘ There was a great 
drought in Ch’ing, and T‘oo Keih, with the priest 
K‘wan, and an attendant Poo, were sent to 
sacrifice on mount Sang, when they cut down the 
trees; but there came no rain. Tsze-elran said, 
“ A sacrifice on a hill is intended for the nourish¬ 
ment of its forests. But these have cut down 
the trees;—their crime could not be greater."' 
He then took from'them their offices and lands.' 

Parr. 6,7. The Chuen says :—P'ing-tsze had 
gone to Tsin, to attend the funeral of duke 
Ch'aou. He [then] said, “The words of Tsze- 
fuh Hwuy (Ch‘aou-pih; see the Chuen on par. 3) 
would seem to be true. The family of Tsze-fuh 
has a [worthy] son 1 ” * 
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XVII. 1 In the [duke’s] seventeenth year, in spring, the viscount 
of Little Choo came to Loo to court. 

2 In summer, in the sixth month, on Kiiah-seuh, the first 

day of the moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

3 In autumn, the viscount of T‘an came to the court of 

Loo. 


4 In the eighth month, Seun Woo of Tsin led a force, and 

extinguished the Jung of Luh-hwan. 

5 In winter, there was a comet in Ta-shin. 

6 A body of men from Ts‘oo fought a battle with Woo in 

Ch‘ang-gan. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘This spring, duke 
Muh of Little Choo came to our court. The 
duke feasted with him, when Ive P'ing-tsze 
sang the T»‘»e shuh (She, II. vii. ode VIII.), 
and dake Mill: responded with the Ts'ing-ts'ing 
chay go (II. iii. ode II). Ch‘aou-tsze said, “ Is 
he not able to rule his State, so that it will con¬ 
tinue long ? ” ’ 

Par. 2. This eclipse occurred in the after¬ 
noon of August lttli, b.c. 524. The Clmen 
says:—‘When the eclipse occurred, the priest 
and the historiographer asked for the offerings 
of silk which should be employed. Ch‘aou-tsze 
said, “ On the occurrence of an eclipse, the son 
of Heaven does not have his table fully spread, 
and causes the drum to be beaten at the altar 
of the land, while the princes of States pre¬ 
sent offerings of silk at that altar, and cause 
the drum to be beaten in their courts. This 
is the rule." Pingtsze opposed it, saying, 
“Stop; it is only in the first month, before the 
evil influence has shown itself, that it is the 
rule, on the occurrence of an eclipse, to beat the 
drum and present those offerings. On other 
occasions there is no such rule.” The grand 
historiographer said, “ That is just this month. 
After the sun has passed the equinox and before 
he has arrived at the solstice, when any calami¬ 
ty happens to the sun. moon, or stars, the vari¬ 
ous officers put off their elegant robes, the ruler 
does not have his table fully spread, and with¬ 
draws from his principal chamber, till the time 

S of the eclipse] is past; the musicians beat the 
rums, the priest presents his offerings, and the 
historiographer makes an address. Hence in 
one of the Books of Hea (Shoo, III. iv. 4) it is 
said, ‘The sun and moon did not meet harmoni¬ 
ously in Pang. The blind [musicians] beat 
their drums; the inferior officers galloped and 
the common people ran about.’ That is said of 
the first day of this month;—it was in the 4th 
mouth of Hea, which is called the first month of 
summer (The 4th month of Hea was the 6th of 
Chow. But the present text of the Shoo places 
the eclipse in the 9th month of the year) ” 
[Notwithstanding this], P'iug-tsze would not 
follow their counsel, on which Ch‘aou-tsze re¬ 
tired, and said. “He will [soon] show that he is 
disaffected. He is not treating our ruler as his 
ruler.” ’ 


Par. 3. T‘an,—see VII. iv. 1. The viscounts 


of T-an traced their lineage up to Kin-t’een 
( ^* J^), the dynastic title of Shaou-haou 

(^ ~Px)> **' e e '^ es I son of Hwang Te. 


The Chuen says:—‘When the viscount of 
T-an came to our court, the duke feasted with 
him, and Ch'aou-tsze asked what was the reason 
that Shaou-haou named his officers after birds. 
The viscount replied, “ He was my ancestor, 
and I know [all about] it. Before him, Hwang- 
te came to his rule with [the omen of] a cloud, 
and therefore he had cloud officers, naming them 
after clouds; Yen-te (Shin-mmg) came to his 
with the [omen of] fire, and therefore he had 
Are officers, naming them after fire; Kung-kung 
came to his with [the omen of] water, and there¬ 
fore he had water officers, naming them after 
water; T-ae-haou (Fuh-he) came to his with 
[the omen of] a dragon, and therefore lie had 
dragon officers, naming them after dragons. 
When my ancestor Shaou-haou Che succeeded 
to the kingdom, there appeared at that time a 
plicenix, and therefore he arranged his govern¬ 
ment under the nomenclature of birds, making 
bird officers, and naming them after birds. 
There were so and so Phoenix-bird, minister of 
the calendar; so and so Dark-bird (The swal¬ 
low), master of the equinoxes: so and so Pih- 
chaou (The shrike), master of the solstices; so 
so and so Green-bird (A kind of sparrow), 
master of the beginning [of spring and autumn; 
and so and so Carnation-bird, (The golden 
pheasant), master of the close [of spring and 
autumn] ;—so and so Chuh-kew, minister of 
Instruction; so and so Ts‘eu-kew, minister of 
War ; so and so She-kew, minister of Works; so 
and so Shwang-kew, minister of Crime; so and 
so Kwuh-kew, minister of affairs. These five 
Kew kept the people collected together. The 
five Che(Plieasants)presidedovertliefive classes 
of mechanics;—they saw to the provision of 
implements and utensils, and to the correctness 
of the measures of length and capacity, keeping 
things equal among the people. The nine Hoo 
were the ministers of the nine departments of 
husbandry, and kept the people from becoming 
dissolute. After the time of Chuen-lieuh [who 
came after Shaou-haouJ, they were not able to 
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arrange their offices by [such symbols coming] 
from afar, and did so by what was near at hand. 
Their officers being over the people, they named 
them from the business of the people, not being 
able to do otherwise.” 

‘Chung-ne haring heard of this, he had an in- 
terriew with the viscount of T'an, and learned 
from him. Afterward he said to people, “ I have 
heard that, when tlie officers of the son of Heav¬ 
en are not properly arranged, we may learn 
from the wild tribes all round about. The re¬ 
mark seems to be true.” ’ 


At this time Confucius was 27 years old. 
Too, by mistake, makes him 28. 

Par. 4. For ^ Kung-yang has ^ 
|j||, and Kuh-leang omits the ^ between 
and For these Jung, see on VII ii. 4. 

The Chuen says:—‘The marquis of Tsin sent 
T'oo K‘wae to Chow, to ask leave to sacrifice 
to the Loh and to [the hill of] San-t‘oo. Ch'ang 
Hwang said to the viscount of Lew, “The counte¬ 
nance of our visitor looks fierce. Their object 
is not sacrifice, but probably an attack on the 
Jung. The chief of Luh-hw&n is very friendly 
with Ts‘oo; that must be the reason [for their 
movement]. You should make preparations 
for it.” Accordingly orders were given for 
preparations against the Jung. 

‘In tlie 9th month, on Ting-maou. Seun Woo 
of Tsin led a force, crossed [tlie Ho] at the ford 
of Keih, and made an officer of sacrifice first offer 
victims to the Loll. The people of Luh-hwan 
knew nothing [of their object, till] the army 
came after him ; and on K&ng-woo he took the 
opportunity to extinguish the [tribe of] Luh- 
hwan, denouncing it for its disaffection and 
adherence to Ts‘oo. Tlie viscount of it fled to 
Ts'oo, and tlie multitudes to Kan-lub, where 
[the troops of] Chow captured many of them, 
oeuen-tsze had dreamed that duke Win led 
Seun Woo and gave him Lnli-hwan, in conse¬ 
quence of which he made Muh-tsze command 
the expedition and [afterwards] present bis 
prisoners in [the temple of] duke Wan.’ 

Par. 5. Ta-shin is another name for Ta-ho 
*J^), the seventh of the signsof the Chinese 
Zodiac, embracing part of Libra and Scorpio,— 


tlie constellations of Fang, Sin, and Wei (] 


I) in the tract of the Azure Dragon. The 


Chuen says:—‘In winter there was a comet on 
the west of Ta-shin, which travelled [eastward] 
to the Milky way. Shin Sen said. “ This trooui- 
atar serves to take away what is old and arrange 
Something new. The doings of Heaven are 
constantly attended by such appearances. Now 
the operation of taking away occurring in Ho, 
when Ho appears again, the new arrangement 
will be seen. We may conclude that the States 
are going to have the calamity of fires.” Tsze 
Shin said, “Last year I saw it, when it was still 
small. It was visible when Ho appeared. Now, 
this year, when Ho appeared, it was brilliant; 
—it mutt have remained concealed when Ho 
disappeared; and it has thus dwelt about Ho for 
a long time. It must happen as you say. Ho 
appears in the 3d month of Hea, the 4th of 
Shang, and the 5th of Chow. The numbers of 
Hea are the more correct deductions from the 
heavens. When Ho [again] appears, the 4 


States to which this comet has reference will 
be, I apprehend, Sung, Wei, Ch‘in, and Giving, 
Sung is the region corresponding to Ta-shin; 
Ch‘in was the old abode of T‘ae-haou; Ch'ing, 
that of Chuh-yung:—all of them abodes of lire. 
The comet is travelling to the Han of the sky, 
and the Han is ominous of water. Now Wei 
was the abode of Chuen-heuh, hence we have 
Te-k'ew in it, and its star is Ta-sliwuy (Great 
Water). Water is the husband of fire. The 
calamity will arise, probably, on a Fing-tsze day 
or a Jin-woo, when there is a meeting of water 
and fire.” 

* P‘e Tsaou of Ch'ing said to Tsze-ch*an, 
“There are going to be fires in Sung, Wei, 
Ch'in, and Ch'ing on thesameday. If we sacrifice 
with a kwan goblet and a libation cup of jade, 
Ch'ing will escape the fire.” Tsze-ch'an did 
not agree to the proposal.’ 

Par. 6. Ch‘ang-gan was in Ts'oo, close on 
the southern bank of the Yang-tsze,—in the 
pres. dis. of Tang-t'oo ^), dep. T'ae- 

P'ing 2j£), ian-hwuy. 

The Chuen says:—‘Woo invaded Ts'oo. Yang 
Kae, tlie chief minister [of Ts'oo], consulted 
the tortoise-shell about fighting, and got an un¬ 
favourable reply. The marshal Tsze-yu said, 
“We are at the upper part of the stream ; why 
should it be unfavourable? Moreover, it is the 
old custom of Ts'oo for the marshal to give the 
charge to the shell;—allow me to divine agsin.” 
[Accordingly], he propouuded the matter, say¬ 
ing, “If I and my followers die in the conflict, 
and the army of Ts'oo continue it, may we in¬ 
flict a great defeat on tlie enemy?” Tbe an¬ 
swer was favourable, and they fought at Ch'ang- 
gan. Tsze-yu died in the first ooset, but the 
army of Ts'oo came on afterwards and greatly 
defeated that of Woo, capturing the [king’s] 
vessel, Yu-hwang. The men of Suy and others 
who came late [lor the fight] were then set to 
guard it. A ditch was dug ail round it, down to 
the watersp rings, and along the channel [be¬ 
tween it and the river] was piled up [lighted] 
charcoal. At tlie same time the army was drawn 
up, waiting further orders. 

^i*'?^ un *'" tsze Woo made a request 

to all his men, saying, “That we lost the vessel 
of our former kings is not my fault only, but 
you all share in it. I would ask your help to 
retake it, and you will thus save me from death.” 
They all agreed; and he then sent three men 
with long beards to lie bid by the side of the 
vessel, saying to them, “When we cry out Yu- 
hwang, you must answer.” The army followed 
in night, and thrice cried out Yu-hwang, 
when the men responded one after another. 
The men of Ts'oo came at the cries, and killed 
them; but their army fell into confusion, and 
the men of Woo gave them a great defeat, 
retook tbe Yu-hwang and carried it back with 
them. 

The men with long beards were intended to 
appear as if they belonged to the army of Ts'oo, 
ew of the people of Woo having tbe distinction 
ot such an appendage. This circumstance help¬ 
ed to throw the army of Ts'oo into confusion. 
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XVIII. 1 In the [duke’s] eighteenth year, in spring, in the king’s 
third month, Seu, earl of Ts‘aou, died. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Jin-woo, the calamity 
of fire occurred in [the capitals of] Sung, Wei, Chfin, 
and Ch‘ing. 

3 In the sixth month, a body of men from Choo entered 

Yu. 

4 In autumn, there was the burial of duke P‘ing of Ts‘aou. 

5 In winter, Heu removed [its capital] to Pih-yu. 


[The Chuen gives here a short narrative about 
affairs in Chow:—‘This spring, in the king’s 
2d month, on Yih-maou, Maou Till of Chow 
killed Kwo, earl of Maou, and took his place. 
Chang Hwftng said, “ Maou Tih is sure to be¬ 
come a fugitive. It was on this day that [the 


wickedness of] Keim-woo (The pa of the Hea 
dyn.) reached its height,—in consequence of his 
extravagance. And [now, on this day] Maou 
Tih has consummated his extravagance in the 
king’s capital. What are we to wait for but his 
becoming a fugitive].” ’] 
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Par. 1 Tso repeats this par. with the change 
of ‘duke P-ing’ tor the earl’s name. 

Par. 1. We have here the fulfilment of the 
vaticinations in connection with the comet of 
the preceding winter. The Chuen says :—‘ In 
summer, in the Sth month, the Ho star made 
its first appearance at dusk. On Ping-tsze 
there was wind, and Tsze Shin said, “This is 
called a north-east wind; it is a prelude of fire. 
In 7 days, we may presume, the fire will break¬ 
out.” On Mow-yin the wind was great; on Jin- 
woo it was vehement; and the capitals of Sung, 
Wei, Chin, and Ch'ing all caught fire. Tsze 
Shin went up on the top of the magazine of 
Ta-t‘ing to look in the direction of them, 
and said, “In a few days, messengers from 
Sung, Wei, Chin and Ching will be here with 
announcements of fire ” 

‘ P‘e Tsaou said, “ If you do not do as I said 
(See at the end of the narrative on par. 5 of last 
year), Ching will suffer from fire again.” The 
people [also] begged that his advice should be 
taken, but Tsze-ch‘an still refused. Tsze-t‘ae- 
shuh said, “ The use of precious articles is to 
preserve the people. If there be [another] fire, 
our city will be nearly destroyed. If they can 
save it from that destruction, why should you 
grudge them?” Tsze-ch‘an replied, “ The way of 
Heaven is distant, while the way of man is near. 
We cannot reach to the former; what means have 
we of knowing it ? How should Tsaou know 
the way of Heaven ? He is a great talker, and 
we need not wonder if his words sometimes 
coine true.” Accordingly he would not agree 
to the proposal, and there was no repetition of 
the fire. 

‘ Before the calamity occurred in Ch‘ing, Le 
Seih said to Tsze-ch‘an, “'lliere are great por¬ 
tents of something to occur. The people will 
be alarmed and excited; the city will be nearly 
ruined; I myself will die, and not survive till its 
occurrence. Would it be proper to remove the 
city to another site?” “It might be so,” was 
the reply, “ but I am not sufficient to determine 
on such a removal.” When the fire occurred, 
Le Seih was dead; but as lie was not yet buried, 
Tsze-ch‘an made 30 men remove his coffin. 
When the fire broke out, Tsze-ch‘an dismissed 
a Kung-tsze and Kung-sun of Tsin, [who had 
just arrived], at the east gate. He made the 
minister of Crime send recent visitors out of the 
city, and prohibit older visitors from leaving 
their houses. He made Tsze-k‘wan and Tsze- 
shang go round and inspect all the places of 
sacrifice, and go on to the grand temple. He 
made Kung-sun T&ug remove the great tortoise¬ 
shell; the priests and historiographers remove 
the Spirit-tablets to the stone niches in the Chow 
temple, and announce [the calamity] to the 
former rulers; and the officers.in charge of the 
treasuries and magazines to look well after their 
departments. ShangCh'ing-kung kept tliekeep¬ 
ers of the palace on guard, sent out all the old 
inmates of the harem, and put them in a place 
which the fire could not reach. The ministers 
of War and Crime took post in order along the 
course of the fire, and went where it was bunt¬ 
ing. The people at the foot of the wall were 
sent up upon it in companies of five. 

‘ Next day, orders were given to the magis¬ 
trates in the country to take good care of the 
people under them. The people of the suburbs 
assisted the priests and historiographers in 


clearing tiie ground on the north of the city. 
Deprecatory sacrifices against fire were offered 
to Heuen-ming(The Spirit of water) and Hwuy- 
luh (The Spirit of fire); and prayers were offered 
on the walls all round about. A writing was 
made of the houses that had been burned ; their 
taxes were remitted; and materials were suppli¬ 
ed to the owners. For three days there was a 
[general] weeping, and markets were not opened. 
Messengers were sent to announce [the calamity] 
to the [other States], 

‘ Sung and Wei [also] adopted similar meas¬ 
ures. But Chin took no measures against the 
fire, nor did Heu send any message of condo¬ 
lence. From this a superior man might know 
that Ch’in and Heu wonld be the first of the 
States to perish.’ 

Par. 3. Yu was a small State whose principal 
city was 15 le north from the pres, dep, city 
of E-chow. Sung restored Yu in the next year, 
but before long we shall find that it was absorb¬ 
ed by Loo. 

The Chuen says:—‘ In the 6th month, the 
people of Yu were engaged upon the public 
lands, when a body of men from Choo surprised 
the city. One of the people was about to shut 
the gate, but a Shoo-ite, Yang Lo, cut off liU 
head, on which the attackers entered it, made 
all in it prisoners, ami carried them off to Choo. 
The viscount of Yu (We must suppose he had 
been with tiie people in the fields) said, “I have 
nowhere to go to;” and he followed his family to 
Choo. Duke Chw»ng of Choo returned to him 
his wife, but kept his daughter.’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘ In autumn, when 
there was the burial of duke P‘ing of Ts‘aou, 
our officer who Imd gone to attend it had an 
interview with Loo, earl of Yuen, and in con¬ 
versation with him found that he did not like 
learning. On his return he told this to Min 
Tsze-ma, who said, “There will [soon] be dis¬ 
order in Cliow. There most be many there 
who talk iu that way, before such an idea 
reaches the great men. The great men are 
troubled at errors [of some w ho have learned], 
and become deluded [on the subject], till they 
say, “ Learning may be done without. The 
want of learning does no harm.” But it is an 
accidental circumstance when the want of learn¬ 
ing does no harm. From such a condition in¬ 
feriors will be usurping, and superiors will be 
set aside;—is it possiiile that disorder should not 
ensue? Learning is like cultivation; if people 
do not learn, there will be decadence and decay. 
We may judge that the family of Yuen will 
come to ruin.” ’ 

[We have here a sequel to the narrative un¬ 
der par. i: —‘Tsze-ch’sn of Ching, m conse¬ 
quence of the fire, celebrated a great sacrifice at 
the altar of thelnnd, and ordered exorcisms and 
deprecatory sacrifices throughout the State, in 
order to remove entirely the plague of the fire; 
—all which was in accordance witli propriety. 
He then inspected tlte weapons, and was going to 
hold a review. For this it was necessary to 
clear the.way. The temple of Tsze-t‘ae-shuh 
was on the south of the road, and his dwelling- 
house on the north of it, so that the space be¬ 
tween was small. [Orders were given to clear 
them away.] but three days after the time [it 
was not done, and Teze-t‘ac-shuh] made the 
workmen stand with their implements on the 
south of the road and the north of the temple, 
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saying to them, “When Tsze-eh‘an passes by 
you, and orders you to clear away quickly, then 
fall to pulling down right before you.” [Soon 
after], Tsze-ch‘an passed by, as he was going to 
court, and was angry [at the dilatoriness], so 
the clearer* began pulling down on the south. 
However, when he came to the cross way, he 
made his attendants stop them, saying, “ Pull 
down on the north.” When the fire occurred, 
Tszc-ch‘an gave out weapons, and sent men on 
the parapets. Tszc-t‘ae-ahuh said to him, “ Is 
not Tsiii likely to call us to account for this? ” 
“ I have heard,” was the reply, “ that, when a 
small State forgets to keep guard, it is in a 
perilous position; how much more must it be so 
on an occasion of calamity! It is being prepared 
which keeps a State from being made little of.” 
By and by, the officer of Tain, on the borders. 
Came to complain to Ch‘ing, saying, “When 
Ch‘ing suffered such a calamity, the ruler of 
Tsin and the great officers did not dare to 
dwell at ease. They consulted the tortoise¬ 
shell and the reeds, and ran to sacrifice to the 
hills and streams, grudging neither victims nor 
gems. The calamity of Ch'ing was a grief to 
our ruler. And now, your minister, with looks 
of determination, is giving out weapons and 
sending men up on the parapets. On wnom is 
he going to lay the blame? We are afraid, and 
dare not but lay our thoughts before you.” Tsze- 
ch'an replied, “ According to what you say, the 
calamity of our State was a grief to your ruler. 
There were defects about our government, and 
Heaven sent down the calamity. We are further 
afraid, lest Mime evil, slanderous people should 
take the opportunity to form a plot and excite the 
covetousness of people against us, which would 
be still more disadvantageous to our State, and 
increase the grief of your ruler. If we are 
fortunate enough to escape ruin, we shall be 


able to explain [our conduct]. If we are not so 
fortunate, however much your ruler may be 
grieved for our fate, explanation will be too 
late. Ch‘ing has other neighbours on its borders 
Its hope is in Tsin, and to it is its recourse. We 
serve Tsin;—how should we dare to admit a 
spirit of disaffection to it?”] 

Par. 5. Pih-yu was a city of Ts'oo, called 
also Seih (^f), by which name it is mentioned 
in the Chuen on V. xxv. 5. It was in the pres. 
TSngChow dep. Nan-yang, Ho-uan. 

In the time of duke Yin, the capital of Heu was 
Heu-ch‘ang (See on I. xi. 3). In the 15 th y ear of 
duke Ch‘ing, it was removed to Sheh See 

VII. xv. 1). In ix. 2, a further removal to E is 
recorded. In the 13th year, king Ling of Ts‘oo 
appears to have removed it further within Ts'oo; 
but his successor, king P'ing, removed Heu back 
to Sheh; from which the change in the text was 
made. 

The Chnen says:—'The king’s son Shing of 
Ts'oo, director of the Left, said to the viscount, 
“ Heu’s natural position to Ch'ing is that of an 
enemy; and through its situation in the territory 
of Ts'oo, it observes no ceremony to Ch'ing. Tsin 
and Ch-ing are now on good terms. If Ch'ing 
attack Heu and is assisted by Tsin, Ts'oo will 
lore the territory;—why not remove Heu? Hea 
cannot at present be entirely devoted to Ts'oo. 
Ch'ing has now good government, so that Heu 
says, “It is my old State;” and Ch'ing says [of 
Heu], “ It is the State which I captured.” Sheh. 
in the State of Ts'oo is like a screen outside the 
barrier wall. The country is not to be thought 
little of; the State [of Ch'ing] is not to be 
slighted; Heu is not to be captured; enmity is 
not to be excited:—your lordship should con¬ 
sider the case.” In winter the viscount of Ts'oo 
employed this Shing to remove Heu to Seih, 
to Pih-yu.’ 
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1 In the [duke’s] nineteenth year, the duke of Sung invaded 

Choo. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Mow-shin, She, heir-son 

of Heu, murdered his ruler Mae. 

3 On Ke-tnaou, there was an earthquake. 

4 In autumn, Kaou Fah of Ts‘e led a force and invaded 

Keu. 

5 In winter there was the burial of duke Taou of Heu. 


[The Cliuen introduce* here two short narra¬ 
tives relative to Ts'oo. 

1st. ‘This spring. Ch‘ih, director of Works in 
Ts'oo. removed Yin to Hea-yiu; and Tsze-hea, 
the chief minister, walled Keah. Ch'aou-tsze 
said, “Ts'oo cannot occupy itself about the 
8tates [now]; it can barely maintain itself, and 
try to preserve the succession of its rulers, one 
after another.” ’ 

2d. ‘ [One time], when the viscount o< Ts'oo 
had gone [on a mission] to Ts‘ae, the daughter 
of the border warden of Yun-yang had sought his 
company, and the issue was [recognized as] the 
eldest son Keen. When he succeeded to the State, 
he appointed Woo Ch‘ay tutor to Keen, and Eei 
Woo-keih assistant-tutor. Woo-keih was no 
favourite with his charge; and wishing to 
discredit him with the king, he suggested that 
it was time Keen should be married. The king 
[accordingly] engaged for Keen a daughter of 
Ts'in, and Woo-keih took part in meeting her, 
and advised the king to take her for himself. In 
the 1st month, she, the lady Ying, [who became] 
wife of the ruler of Ta'oo, arrived from Ts'in.’] 

Par. 1. See on the 3d par. of last year. The 
Cliuen here says:—‘Tlie wife of [the viscount 
of ] Yu was a daughter of Heang Seuh of Sung, 
and therefore Heang Ning [now] begged that 
an expedition might be undertaken [against 
Clioo]. In the 2d month, the duke of Sung 
invaded that State, and laid siege to Cli'ung, 
which he took in the third month. Choo then 
returned all the captives whom it had taken 
frail Yu. Officers of Choo, E, and Seu, had a 
meeting with the duke of Sung; and on Yih-hae 
they made a covenant together in Ch‘ung.’ 

Par. 2. The Cliuen says:—‘ In summer, duke 
Taou of Heu hail fever; and iu the 5th month, 


on Mow-sliin, he drank some medicine from his 
eldest son Che, and died. The son then fled to 
Tsin. On the words of the text, —‘ murdered 
his ruler,’ the superior man will say, “If a man 
use all his mind and strength in serving his 
ruler, he may let his physic alone.” Kuh-liiang 
gives ra ilier a different account of this matter:— 

‘ Che did not commit the murder, but it is here 
said that he did so,—in reproof of Che. Che said, 
‘•I have been a party with the murderer.” He 
therefore would not take his father’s place, but 
resigned the State to his younger brother, wept 
and refused proper nourishment, so that lie died 
within a year. Therefore the superior man here 
reproves him. as he reproved himself.’ Kung- 
yang, also, without going into particulars, says 
that Che was not the murderer. The critics 
conclude from Kuh leang’s account that Che’s 
crime was that he had not tasted, as he ought 
to have done, the medicine supplied to his father 
before he gave it to him, whereas Tso would 
seem to say that he had himself ignorantly pre¬ 
pared the medicine, a wrong one. which led to 
Ills father’s death. Whatever the real facts 
were, it is difficult to reconcile the bare, hard 
statement of the text with our ideas of histori¬ 
cal justice. 

Par. 3. ^Jl Jl|see VI. ix. 11. Of the 
6 earthquakes mentioned in the Ch‘un Ts‘ew 
two occurred in the time of duke Ch‘aou; this 
one, and one in his 23d year. 

[The Cliuen appends a narrative here about 
affairs in Ts‘oo:—‘The viscount of Ts'oo pre¬ 
pared a naval expedition to invade Pub. Eei 
Woo-keih said to him, “Tsin’s leading position 
is owing to its being near to the great States, 
while Ts'oo, through its remote and obscure 
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position, is unable to contend with it. If you 
wall Shing-foo on a great scale, and place your 
eldest son there, to communicate with the 
northern regions, while your majesty keeps 
together those of the south, you will get posses¬ 
sion of all under heaven.” The king was 
pleased, and took his advice. In consequence 
of this, Keen, the king’s eldest son, dwelt in 
Sliing-foo. [About the same time], the chief 
minister Tsze-hea went on a complimentary 
mission to Ts'in, to make acknowledgments for 
[the king’s] wife.]’ 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘When Kaou Fab 
invaded Keu, the viscount of that State fled to I 
Ke-chang, and Fah sent Sun-shoo to attack it. 
At an earlier period, the viscount of Keu had 
put to death the husband of a woman of Keu, 
who thenceforth lived as a widow; and in her 
old age she had taken up her residence in Ke- 
chang, where she span a rope with which she 
measured [the height of the wall] and then 
kept concealed; but when the trcxqis [of Ts‘e] 
came, she threw it over the wall, [hanging down] 
outside. Some one showed it to Tsze-chen (Sun- 
shoo), who made his soldiers climb up by means 
of it. When 60 of them had got up, the rope 
broke; but the troops then beat their drums and 
shouted, the men on the wall shouting also, so 
that duke Kung of Keu became frightened, 
opened the west gate, and left the [dace. In 
the 7th month, on Ping-tsze, the army of Ts‘e 
entered Ke.’ 

Par. 5. Many of the critics think that this entry 
of the burial of duke Taou of Heu is a condonation 
by the sage of his son’s share in his death. 
Confucius is thus made to charge the son first 
with the murder of his father, of which he was 
not guilty, and then in this indirect way to with¬ 
draw the charge! 

[We have here four narratives appended in 
the Chuen:— 

1st, of affairs in Cli'ing. ‘This year, Sze 
Yen (Tszeyew; 'jfjj.) of Cli'ing died. He 
had married the daughter of one of the great 
officers of Tain, by whom he had Sze. who was 
still young [when his father died]. The elder 
members of his family, however, raised Tsze-hea, 

(an uncle of Yen, called Sze K'eih; |||| ^ ) in 
his room. Tsze-cli‘an, who disliked his character, 
and because the proceeding, moreover, was not 
according to the natural order, did not approve of 
the appointment, neither did lie stop it; thereby 
alarming the Sze family. In the meantime, Sze 
sent word to his mother’s brother of it; and in 
the winter the people of Tsin sent a messenger 
with some offerings of silk to Cli'ing, and to 
ask about the cause of the appointment of Sze 
K'eih. The Sze family were frightened in conse¬ 
quence,and K-eih wished to run away. Tsze-eh'an 
would not allow him to go; and when he begged 
leave to consult the tortoise-shell, neither would 
the minister agree to that. The great officers 
were c insulting w hat reply should be given [to 
the envoy of Tsin], but without waiting [for the 
result of their deliberations], Tsze-clran replied 
to him, “Through want of the blessing of Heaven 
on Ch'ing, several of our ruler’s officers have died 
in pestilences, great and small, or by too early 
deaths, or even before they had got any name; 
and now we have lost our late great officer Yen. 
His son being young and feeble, the elders of 
the family, fearing lest their ancestral temple 


should be without a [proper] master, consulted 
privately among themselves, and appointed the 
oldest of his near relatives. Our ruler and the 
elders [of his council] said [to themselves], 

‘ Heaven, perhaps, is causing [the family] to 
fail into disorder;—why should we take know¬ 
ledge of it?’ There is the common saying 
about not passing by the gate of a family in 
disorder. If in [any family of] the people 
there be the confusion of strile, and we are still 
afraid to pass by it, how much more should w e be 
afraid in a case where the disorder is caused by 
Heaven I Your Excellency now asks the cause 
[of this appointment]; but since our ruler does 
not presume to tRke knowledge of it, who is 
there that really knows it ? At the meeting of 
P'ing-k'ew, in renewing the old covenants, your 
ruler said, ‘Det no State fail in the discharge of 
its duties;’ but if, when any of the ministers of 
our ruler leaves the world, the great officers of Tsin 
must determine who shall he his successor, this 
is to make firing a district or border of Tsin;—■ 
it ceases to be a State.” lie then declined the 
offerings, and replied to the mission by one to 
Tsin, the people of which let tiie matter drop.’ 

2d, relating to affairs in Ts‘oo. “The people 
of Ts'oo walled Clmw-lae(Seo XIII. 12. Ts'oo 
must have retaken the place.), on which Scull, 
director of Shin, said, “The men of Ts'oo are 
sure to be defeated there. Formerly, when Woo 
extinguished Chow-lac, Tsze-k'e asked leave to 
attack it, but the king said, ‘I have not yet 
comforted the minds of the people.’ The state 
of things is still the same; and we are walling 
Chow-lae to provoke Woo:—is it possible we 
should not lie defeated?” An attendant who 
was by him said, “ The king has been unwearied 
in his beneficence, and has allowed five years’ 
rest to the people;—he may be said to have 
comforted their minds.” Scuh replied, “ I have 
heard that he who comforts the minds of the 
people is moderate in all his internal expenditure, 
and establishes the proofs of his virtue abroad, 
so that the people rejoice in their life, and there 
are no marauders nor enemies. Now [the king’s] 
palaces are [built and beautified] without mea¬ 
sure; the people are kept in daily terror, so that 
they are dying or removing, wearied with their 
toils, and forgetful both of their sleep and food. 
There is no comforting of them.”’ 

3rd, relating to affairs in Cli'ing. ‘There 
were great floods in Ch'ing; and [some] dragons 
fought in the pool of Wei, outside the She 
gate. The people asked leave to sacrifice to 
them: but Tsze-ch'an refused it, saying, “If 
we are fighting, the dragons do not look at us; 
when dragons art fighting, why should we look 
at them? We may offer a deprecatory sacrifice, 
but that is their abode. If we do not seek any¬ 
thing of the dragons, they will not seek anything 
from us.” On this [the people] desisted [from 
their request. 

4th, relating to Ts'oo and Woo. ‘Tsze-hea, 
the chief minister, spoke to the viscount of 
Ts'oo about Kwei-vew (See the Chuen on V. H) 
saying, “What offence is he chargeable with?’ 
The words of the common saying might be 
applied to Ts'oo,—'He is angry with the mem¬ 
bers of his family, and he shows his anger in 
the market-place.’ It would be well to put 
away the former resentment against him.” [The 
viscount] accordingly sent Ivwei-yew back to 
Woo]. 
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XX. 1 In the [duke’s], twentieth year, it was spring, the king’s 

first month. 

2 In summer, the Kung-sun Hwuy of Ts‘aou fled from Mung 

to Sung. 

3 In autumn, some ruffians killed Chih, the elder brother 

of the marquis of Wei. 

4 In winter, in the tenth month, Hwa Hae, Heang Ning, and 

Hwa Ting of Sung fled from that State to Ch‘ing. 

5 In the eleventh month, on Sin-maou, Leu, marquis of Ts‘ae, 

died. 


[The Chuen introduces under this spring two 
narratives. The 1st is astrological; and Tso-she, 
in introducing it, seems to change the • king’s 
first month' of the text into the king’s 2d month, 
the 1st day of which was the day of the winter 
solstice. The officers of the calendar had 
omitted to make an intercalary month after the 
12th month of last year, which they ought to 
have done, making this year commence on the 
day of the solstice. The 5th year of duke He 
commenced ou that day; seven periods of 19 
years ( — 133 years) had intervened. This 20th 
year of Ch'aou, therefore, was the 1st of another 
period, and should, had the intercalation been 
always correctly made, have fallen on the solstice. 
There is here the indication of another error in 
the calendar, for in this year, which was Ke- 

maou ( J)P)> the solstice fell on Sin-maou, 

|JP), two days later than Tso-she’s Ke- 
clr’ow. 

‘This year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, on Ke-ch‘ow, the sun reached the limit 
of his southern path (/. e., it was the winter 
solstice). Ttze Shin, having looked at all the 
indications of the sky, said, “ This year there 
will be confusion in Sung. That State will be 
nearly brought to ruin, and it will be 3 years 
before the evil is arrested. There will [also] 
be a great death in Ts'aou.” Shuh-sun Ch’aou- 
tsze said, “Well then, [the evil in Sung] will 


arise from [the descendants of dukes] Tae and 
H wan; their ambitious extravagance and want 
of propriety are excessive; it is there that the 
disorder will be found.” ’ 

2d, relating to affairs in, Ts‘oo. ‘Fei Woo- 
keih said to the viscount of Ts'oo, “ Keen, with 
Woo Ch‘ay, is intending to revolt with the ter¬ 
ritory 1 beyond the barrier wall, considering 
himself there equal to Sung or Ch*ing- Ts‘e 
and Tsin also will both assist him, with the 
intention of injuring Ts‘ 00 . The thing will be 
successful.” The king believed him, and asked 
Woo Ch‘ay, who replied “The one fault which 
you committed (Appropriating to himself his 
son’s bride) was more than enough; why do you 
believe slanderers?” The king then made him be 
seized, and sent Fun Yang, the marshal of Shing- 
foo, to hill his own eldest son, but that officer 
warned Keen to go away before his arrival; and 
m the Sd month that prince fled to Sung. The 
king then called Fun Yang [back to the capital], 
who made the people of Shing-foo seize him, and 
carry him thither. “ The words,” said the king, 
“ went forth from my mouth, and entered into 
your earswho told Keen of them?” “ I did,” 
was the reply. “ O ruler and king, you had 
[formerly] commanded me to serve Keen as I 
would serve yourself. In my want of ability I 
could not allow myself in any way to deviate 
from this, but regulated my conduct by that 
first command. The second I could not bear to 
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execute, and therefore sent the prince away. 
When the thing was done, I repented of it; but 
that was then of no avail." The king asked, 
“ How [in these circumstances] did you dare to 
come here?” Yang said, “ I had been sent on a 
commission which I had failed to execute ; if I 
had refused to come when called here, X should 
have been twice a traitor; aud though I might 
have made my escape, no place would have 
received me.” The king said, “ Iteturn, and 
discharge the duties of your office as before.” 

‘Woo-keih said [to the king], “The sons of 
Clruy are men of ability. If they should be in 
Woo, it would be to the grief of Ts‘oo. Why 
not call them, making their coming a condition 
of their father’s pardon ? They are virtuous 
and loving, and are sure to come. If you do 
not do so, there will be trouble hereafter.” On 
this the king sent to call them, saying, “ Come, 
and I will liberate your father.” Shang, the 
comraaudaut of T'ang, said to his younger bro¬ 
ther Yun, “Do you go to Woo. and I will 
return [to the capital], and die. My wisdom is 
not equal to yours. I can die, and you can 
repay. Having received this summons, based 
on the promise to liberate our father, it would 
not do not to go. When one's nearest relatives 
are slaughtered, it would not do not to repay 
the injury. To hurry to death for the liberation 
of ourfather is filial duty; to act on a calculation 
of what can be accomplished is virtue; to select 
one’s duty to be performed aud go to it is wisdom; 
to know death is before him and not try to avoid 
it is valour. Our father must not be abandoned; 
our name must not be allowed to perish. Do 
you exert yourself to the utmost. Our best 
plan is for each to allow the other to take his 
way.” 

* Woo Shang then returned [to Ying]; and when 
Ch-ay heard that Yuii had not come, he said, 
“The ruler of Ts‘oo and his great officers will 
[now] take their meals late,” Both father and 
son were put to death in Ts‘ 00 . Yun went to 
Woo, and spoke to Cliow-yu of the advantages 
of attacking Ts‘oo. The Kung-tsze Kwang, 
however, said, “ He wishes to revenge the 
murder of the members of his family, aud 
should not be listened to.” [On this] Yun said, 
“That Kwang has another object in his mind. 
I 'will in the meantime seek for braves to take 
service with him, and will wait in the borders of 
the State [for the development of his ambition]." 
Accordingly, he introduced Chuen Sheh-clioo 
[to Kwang], and commenced farming himself 
on the borders’] 

Ear. 2. For ^JJ Kuh-leang has Mung 
was a city of Ts’aou, in the north of the pres, 
dept, of Ts'aou-chow. The specification of 
IIwuy’s flight as not taking place from Ts’aou 
simply, but from Mung in TVaou, has led to 
much speculation among the critics. We must 
suppose that Mung was the city belonging to 
Hwuy’s family; but whether he had been holding 
it in revolt against the earl of TVaou, or what 
other unsatisfactory relations there h id been 
between them, can only be matter of conjecture. 
Comp. XXII. 2. 

[The Chnen turns here to the affairs of 
Sung:—‘Duke Yuen of Sung was without good 
faith, and had many private favourites, while 
he hated the clans of Ilwa and Heang. Hwa 
Ting and Hwa Hae consulted with Heang 


Ning, saying, “It is belter to be driven into 
exile than to die. Let us anticipate [the 
duke].” [Accordingly], Hwa Hae pretended 
to be ill, to inveigle [into his power] the scions of 
the ducal House; and when they came to inquire 
for him, lie made them be seized. In the 6th 
month, on Ping-shin, he put to death the Kung- 
tszes Yin, Yu-jnng, Choo. and Koo, and the Kung- 
suns Yuen and Ting, and confined Heang Shing 
and Heang Hang in his granary. The duko 
went to the house of the Hwa to beg [the 
liberation of those two], but Hae refused it, and 
made the duke himself a prisoner. On Kwei- 
maou he received the duke's eldest son Lwan, 
and his full brother Shin, with the Kung-tsze 
Te, as hostages. The duke on his part took 
Woo-ts'eih the son of Hwa Hae, Do the son of 
Heang Ning, and K“e the son of Hwa Ting, as 
hostages; and made a covenant with the Hwa.’] 

Par. 3. For Kung and Kuh have 
This Chili was the rightful heir of the State of 
Wei. For the reason why he was passed over, 
and the succession given to his younger brother, 
see on VII. 8. The Chuen says :—‘ Kung-m&ng 
Chili of Wei treated Ts‘e P‘aou with contempt, 
and deprived him of his office of minister of 
Crime, and of [his city] Keuen, which lie would 
re-tore to him when he was engaged on service, 
and take from him [again] when he was not so 
engaged. He [also] hated Pih-kung He and 
Poo superintendent of markets, and wished to 
put them out of the way. [At the same time] 
the Kung-tsze Chaou had an intrigue with 
Seuen Keang, the widow of duke Seang; and, 
being afraid, he wished to take advantage of 
circumstances to raise an insurrection. In this 
way, Ts‘e P-aou, Pih-kung lie, Poo the superin¬ 
tendent of markets, and the Ivung-tsze Chaou 
united in an insurrection. 

‘Before this, Ts‘e P‘aou had introduced Tsting 
Loo to Kung-m&ng. who appointed him to the 
3d place in his chariot. Contemplating the 
insurrection, [P’aou now] said [to Loo], “You 
are acquainted with the badness of Kung-niSng. 
Do not ride in his chariot with him, for I am 
going to kill him.” Loo replied, “ It is through 
you that I am in tlte service of Kung-m&ng. 
You recommended me on the ground of my 
character, and therefore he has nof been distant 
to me. Although he is bad. and I was aware 
of it, yet for the gaiu of it I have served him, 
and would not leave him ;—that was my fault. 
If now I should slink away on hearing of the 
[impending] calamity, I should falsify your 
[words about me]. Do what you have in hand. 
I will die in it, and thereby complete my service 
of you. I will return and die with Knng- 
ni&ng.” 

‘On Ping-shin, the marquis of Wei was at 
P'ing-show, and Kung-m&ng had a sacrifice 
outside the Kae-hwoh gate. Ts‘e-tsze’s family 
pitched a tent outside the gate, and concealed 
men-at-arms in it. He made the priest Wa place 
a spear amid the faggots in a waggon which was 
set to stop up the gate, and at the same time 
he sent a carriage to follow Kung-mftng, if he 
should get out. Hwa Ts'e was acting as chariot¬ 
eer to Kung-m&ng, Tsung Loo being tlie 4th 
person in the chariot; and when they came to 
the turu in the gate, one of the Ts“es took tbe 
spear to strike Kung-ui&ng, whom Tsung Loo 
tried to cover with bis back. Tbe blow cut off 
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his arm, and then fell on the shoulder of Rung- 1 
in&ng, both of whom were slain. 

‘When the duke heard of the insurrection, he 
hurried rapidly to the capital, which he entered 
by the Yueh gate. K‘ing Pe drove his chariot, 
in which was also Kung-nan Ts'oo, while Hwa 
Yin occupied the supporting chariot. When 
they arrived at the palace. Hung Lew-t‘uy got 
as a 4th man into the chariot of the duke, who 
then took into it his most valuable articles and 
left. Tsze-shin, a superintendent of the markets, 
met him iu the Ma loo street, and followed him. 
When he passed the house of the Ts'e, he made 
Hwa Yin, with the upper part of his body 
bared, hold an umbrella to cover where he was 
exposed. One of the Ts'es let fly an arrow at 
the duke, which hit Nan Ts‘oo in the back. In 
this way the duke got out of the city, and Yin 
shut the gate of the suburbs behind them, get¬ 
ting over tile waU himself afterwards and 
following. The duke went to Sze-niiaou. Seili 
Choo-ts‘oo in the night got out at a hole, and 
followed him on foot. 

‘The marquis of Ts‘e had sent Kung-sun 
Ts'ing on a complimentary mission to Wei. 
When he had left [the capital of Ts'e], he heard 
of the confusion in Wei. and sent to ask where 
lie should go to accomplish his mission. The 
marquis said, “ He is still within the boundaries 
of tlie State, and is the ruler of Wei; do you 
discharge your mission to him.” Ts'ing then 
went to Sze-neaou, and begged there to deliver 
his message. [The marquis of Wei], however, 
declined to receive it, saying, “ A fugitive, with¬ 
out ability, 1 have failed in guarding my altars, 
and am here in the jungle. There is no place 
in which you can condescend to deliver your 
ruler’s message." The guest replied, *• My ruler 
charged me in his court that I should deport my¬ 
self humbly as one of your officers. I dare not 
think of anything else." The host rejoined, 
“ H your ruler, kindly regarding the friendship 
between his -predecessors and mine, [lias sent 
you] on a bright visit to ray poor State, to sup¬ 
port and comfort its altars, there is my ancestral 
temple, [where 1 should receive you].” On this 
[the envoy] desisted from his purpose. The 
marquis begged earnestly to see him, but could 
not obtain a favourable reply. Ts'ing, however, 
sent him [some good] horses in place of seeing 
him, [that being impossible] while he had not 
yet discharged his commission; and the mar¬ 
quis employed them fur his chariot. 

‘The guest proposed keeping watch at night; 
but the host declined [the service], saying, 
“The sad circumstances of my condition as a 
fugitive must not be allowed to affect you, Sir. 
Your followers must not be subjected to the duties 
arising from my position here in the jungle. I 
venture to decline your proposal.” The guest 
replied, “I am an inferior officer of my ruler, as 
a herdsman or a groom of your Eordship. If I 
am not allowed to share in guarding you when 
you are thus abroad, I shall be forgetting my 
duty to my ruler. I am afraid I shall not escape 
the charge of being an offender, and beg you to 
deliver me from the risk of death.” He then 
himself took bell in hand, and joined all night 
long the torch-bearers. 

* K'eu-tsze, the steward of the Ts‘e family, had 
called Pih-kung-ts7.e[loan interview with him]. 
The steward ot Pih-kung was not privy to the mat¬ 
ter, and laid a plot to kill K'eu-tsze, after which 


he attacked the Ts'e family, and extinguished it. 
On Ting-sze. the last day of the moon, the mar¬ 
quis [again], entered [Ids capital], and made 
a covenant with Pih-kung lie near the river 
P'ftng. In autumn, in the 7th month, on Mow- 
woo, he imposed a covenant on the people. In 
the 8th month, on Sin-hae, the Kung-tsze Citaou, 
Poo the superintendent of markets, Tsze-yuh 
Seaou, and Tsze-kaou Fang, fled to Tsin. In the 
intercalary month, on Mow-shin, Seuen Keang 
was put to death. The marquis conferred on P'h- 
kung He the honorary epithet of Ching-tsze, and 
on Seili Choo-ts-oo that of Ch’ing-tsze, and be¬ 
stowed on them the burial place of theTs'e family. 
He announced the [restoration of ] tranquillity to 
Ts'e, making mention of the .[admirable] be¬ 
haviour of Tsze-shih (The Kung-sun Ts'ing). 
The marquis of Ts'e was about to drink, [when 
the message arrived], and he gave [a cup] to 
tlie great officers all round, saying, “There is a 
lesson for yon, gentlemen.” Yuen Ho-ke declin¬ 
ed tlie cup, saying, •* If we share in Ts'ing’s 
reward, we must also share in any punishment 
[he may incur]. In the Announcement to the 
prince of Kang (Shoo, V. ix. 6; but-the words 
quoted are not in the text, and they are a very 
roundabout deduction from what it says), it is 
said, ‘ Tlie crimes of father or son, younger 
or elder brother, do not reach beyond the in¬ 
dividual’s selfhow much more is this rule 
applicable to officers! I do not presume to 
desire your gift in violation of [that rule of] 
the former kings.” 

‘When K‘in Chang (A disciple of Confucius; 
see Ana. IX. vi. 4) heard of the death of Tsung 
Isoo, he wished to pay a visit of condolence to 
his family. Chung-ne, however, said to him, 
“Why should you pay such a visit for him, 
through whom Ts'e P aou proved a ruffian and 
Msng Chili was murdered? A superior man does 
not eat [tlie bread of J the wicked, nor receive 
[the advances of] rebels; he does not for the 
sake of gain endanger himself 'by corruption, 
nor treat others evilly, nor conceal unrighteous¬ 
ness, nor violate the rules of propriety.”’ 

On tlie in the text compere on IX. x. 8. 
The individual intended by the term here is 
Ts‘e P'aou. 

Par. 4. Kung-yang has ^ for The 

Chuen says:—‘ On the insurrection of the Hwa 
and the Heang in Sung, the Kung-tsze String 
(A son of duke P ing, XI. 1), the Kung-sun Ke, 
Yoh Shay, the marshal K‘cang, Heang E, Heang 
Ch‘ing, Keen of Ts‘oo (See the 2d narrative at 
the beginning of the year) and Keah (The reading 

here is uncertain, whether l|j or ) of E, left 
the State to flee to Ch‘ing. Their followers 
fought with the Hwa clan at Kwei-yen, where 
Tsze-shing was defeated, after which he went to 
Tsin. Hwa Hae and Iris wife were accustomed 
to wash ttieir hands and then feed the Kung-tszes 
who were hostages with them, taking afterwards 
their own-meal. The duke and Iris wife every 
day would go to their house with food for the 
Kung-tszes, and then return to the palace. 
Hwa Hae was annoyed at this, and wished to 
send the Kung-tszes home. Heang Ning said 
to him. “It was because he has not good faith, 
that you took his son as a hostage. If you send 
them back, we shall die very soon.” The duke 
begged [the assistance] of II wa Pe-suy, and 
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proposed to attack the Hwas; but that officer 
replied, “ I do not grudge dying [for you], but 
while you wish to get rid of your sorrow, will it 
not be increased and prolonged [by such a step] ? 
This is why I am afraid of it; should I [other¬ 
wise] presume not to obey your command?” 
The duke said, “ My son will die according as it 
is appointed for him, but I cannot bear the dis¬ 
grace [of my position].” 

‘ In winter, in the 10th month, the duke put to 
death the hostages left with him by the Hwa 
and Heang, and attacked those clans, when 
their chiefs fled to Chin, and Hwa Tang to 
Woo. Heang Ning had wished to put to death 
the [duke’s] eldest son, but Hwa Hae said, 
“ We have opposed our ruler and are going 
forth; if we also kill his son, who will receive 
us? And moreover to send him back will be 
an act of merit.” [Accordingly], he made the 
sub-minister of Crime, Kfing, take [the hostages] 
back to the duke, saying to him, “ You are 
advanced in years, and cannot take service in any 
other [State]. If you take these three Kung- 
tszes back as evidence of your faith, you will be 
pardoned,” As the Kung-tszes entered [the 
palace], Hwa Kang was going away from the 
gate, when the duke suddenly saw him, took him 
by the hand, and said, “ I know that you are 
not guilty. Come in, and resume your office.’ 

Par. 5. For Jjj§^ Tso-she has See the 

record of Leu’s succession to the marquisate of 
Ts‘ae in XIII. 9. 

[We have here four narratives in the Chuen:— 

1st, relating to affairs in Ts‘e:—‘ The marquis 
of Ts‘e had a scabbiness which issued in inter¬ 
mittent fever, and for a whole year lie did not get 
better, so that there were many visitors from 
the various States [in the capital], who had 
come to inquire for him. Keu of Leang-k‘ew 
and E K‘wan said to him, “ We have sewed the 
Spirits more liberally than former rulers did; 
but now your lordship is very ill, to the grief of 
all the princes;—it must be the crime of the 
priests and the historiographers. The States, 
not knowing this, will say that it is because we 
have not been reverential [to the Spirits] ; why 
should your lordship not put to death (he priest 
Koo and the historiographer Yin, and thereupon 
give an answer to your visitors.” The marquis 
was pleased and laid the proposal before Gan-tsze, 
who replied, “Formerly, at the coveuant of 
Sung, K’euh Keen asked Chaou Woo of what 
kind had been the virtue of Fan Hwuy (See the 
narrative on IX. xxvii. 2, 5), and was answered, 
“ The affairs of his family were well regulated ; 
when conversing [with his ruler] about the 
State, lie told the whole truth, without any pri¬ 
vate views of his own. His priests and historio¬ 
graphers, at his sacrifices, set forth the truth, 
and said nothing to be ashamed of. The affairs 
of his family afforded no occasion for doubt or 
fear, and his priests and historiographers did 
not pray about them.” Keen reported this to 
king K‘ang, who said, “ Since neither Spirits nor 
men could resent his conduct, right was it he 
should distinguish and aid live rulers, and make 
them lords of covenants.” The marquis said, 

‘ Keu and K‘wan said that I was able to serve 
the Spirits, and therefore they wished the priest 
and historiographer to he executed; why have 
you repeated tiiese words [in reference to their 
proposal] ?’’ Gan-tsze replied, “ When a virtu- 


ons ruler is negligent of nothing at home or 
abroad, when neither high nor low have any 
cause for dissatisfaction, ami none of his move¬ 
ments are opposed to what circumstances require, 
his priests and historiographers set forth the 
truth, and he has nothing to be ashamed of in 
his mind. Therefore the Spirits accept his of¬ 
ferings, and the State receives their blessing, in 
which the priests and historiographers share. 
The plenty and happiness [of the State] and 
the longevity [of the people] are caused by the 
truth of the ruler; the words [of the priests and 
historiographers] to the Spirits are leal and 
faithful accordingly. If they meet witli a ruler 
abandoned to excesses, irregular and vicious 
at home and abroad, causing dissatisfaction 
and hatred to high and low, his movements and 
actions deflected from and opposed to the right, 
following Ilia desires and satisfying his private 
aims, raising iofty towers and digging deep 
ponds, surrounding himself with the music of 
bells and with dancing girls, consuming the 
strength of the people, and violently taking 
from them their accumulations of wealth ;—[if 
they meet with a ruler] who thus carries out 
his violation of the right, not caring for his 
posterity, oppressive and cruel, giving the reins 
to his lusts, wildly proceeding without rule or 
measure, without reflection or fear, giving no 
thought to the maledictions of the people, 
having no fear of the Spirits, and however the 
Spirits may be angry and the people may suffer, 
entertaining no thought of repentance:—the 
priests and historiographers, in setting forth the 
truth, must speak of bis offences, if they cover 
his errors and speak of excellences, they are 
bearing false testimony; when they would ad¬ 
vance or retire, they have nothing which they 
can rightly say. and so (bey may vainly seek to 
flatter. Therefore the Spirits will not accept the 
offerings, and the State is made to suffer misery, 
in which the priests and historiographers share. 
Short lives, premature deaths, bereavements and 
sicknesses, are caused by the oppression of the 
ruler; the words [of the priests and historiograp¬ 
hers] are false, and an insult to the Spirits.” 

‘The duke said, “Weil then, what is to lie 
done?” Gan-tsze replied, “ [What is proposed] 
will be of no avail. The trees of the hills and 
forests are watched over [for your use] by the 
hany-bih; the reeds and flags of the marshes by 
the chow-Leaou; the fire-wood of the meres by 
theya-Aow; and the salt and cockles of the sea 
[-shore] by the k'e-uxing. The people of the 
districts and borders are made to enter and 
share in the services of the capital. At the 
barrier-passes near the capital, oppressive duties 
are levied on the private [baggage of travellers]. 
The places of the great officers which should 
come to them by inheritance are forcibly chang¬ 
ed for bribes. There are no regular rules 
observed in issuing the common measures of 
government. Requisitions and exactions are 
made without measure. Your palaees and 
mansions are daily changed. You do not shun 
licentious pleasures. Tiie favourite concubiDes 
in your harem send forth and carry tilings away 
from the markets; your favourite officers abroad 
issue false orders in the borders;—thus nourish¬ 
ing the gratification of what they selfishly desire. 
And if people do not satisfy them, they [make 
them criminals] in return. The people are 
pained and distressed; husbands and wives join 
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in cursing [the government]. Blessings nre of 
benefit, but curses arc injurious. From Lcaou- 
eheh on the east, and from Koo-yew on the west, 
tlio people are many. Although your prayers 
may be good, how can they prevail against the 
curses of millions? If ycur lordship wishes to 
execute the priest and the historiographer, cul¬ 
tivate your virtue, and then you may do it.” 
The marquis was pleased, and made his officers 
institute a generous government, pull down the 
barrier-passes, take away prohibitions, make 
their exactions more light, and forgive debts.’ 

2d, relating to au incident in Ts‘e:—‘In the 
12th month, the marquis of Ts‘e was hunting in 
P‘ei, and summoned the forester to him with a 
bow. The forester did not come forward, and 
the marquis caused him to be seized, when he 
explained his conduct, say ing, “ At the huntings 
of our former rulers, a flag was used to call a 
great officer, a bow to call an inferior one, and 
a fur cap to call a forester. Not seeing the fur 
cap, I did not dare to come forward.” On this 
he was let go. Chnng-ne said, “ To keep the 
rale [of answeriug a ruler’s summons] is not so 
good "as to keep [the special rule for] one’s office. 
Superior men will hold this man right.”’ 

3d, still relating to the marquis of Ts'e and 
Gan-tsze:—‘When the marquis of Ts‘e returned 
from his hunt, Gan-tsze was with him in the 
tower of Ch‘uen, and Taze-y u (Keu of Leang-k'ew 
of the 1st narrative) drove up to it at full speed. 
The marquis said, “It is only Keu who is in 
harmony with me I” Gan-tsze replied, “Keu is 
an assenter merely; how can he be considered 
in harmony with you?” “ Are they different,” 
asked the marquis,—“harmony and assent?” 
Gan-tsze said, “They are different. Harmony 
may be illustrated hy soup. You have the water 
and fire, vinegar, pickle, salt, and plums, with 
which to cook fish. It is made to boil by the 
firewood, and tlien the cook mixes the in¬ 
gredients, harmoniously equalizing the several 
flavours, so as to supply whatever is deficient 
and carry off whatever is in excess. Then the 
master eats it, and his mind is made equable. 
So it is in the relations of ruler and minister. 
When there is in what the ruler approves of 
anything that is not proper, the minister calls 
attention to that impropriety, so as to make the 
approval entirely correct. When there is in what 
the ruler disapproves of anything that is proper, 
the minister brings forward that propriety, so 
as to remove occasion for the disapproval. In 
this way the government is made equal, with no 
infringement of what is right, and there is no 
quarrelling with it in the minds of the people. 
Hence it is said in the ode (She IV. iii. ode II.), 

‘ There are also the well-tempered soups, 

Prepared beforehand, the ingredients rightly 
projiortioned. 

By these offerings we invite bis presence 
without a word; 

Nor is there now any contention in the 
service.' 

As the ancient kings established the doctrine 
of the five flavours, so they made the harmony 
of the five notes, to make their minds equable 
and to perfect their government. There is an 
analogy between sounds and flavours. There are 
the breath, the two classes of dances, the three 
subjects, the materials from the four quarters, 
the five notes, the six pitch-pipes, the seven 


sounds, the eight winds, the nine songs; — 
[by these nine things the materials for music] 
are completed. Then there are [the distinc¬ 
tions of] clear and thick, small and large, short 
and long, fast and slow, solemn and joyful, 
hard and soft, lingering am) rapid, high and 
low, the commencement and close, the dose and 
the diffuse, by which the parts are alt blended 
together. The superior roan listens to such 
music, that liis mind may be composed. Ilis 
mind is composed, and his virtues become har¬ 
monious. Hence it is said in the ode (She, I. xv. 
ode VII. 2\ 

■ There is no flaw in his virtuous fame.’ 
Now it is not so with Keu. Whatever you say 
1 Yes' to, he also says ‘ Yes.’ Whatever you say 
‘ No ’ to, he also says * No.’ If you were to try to 
give water a flavour with water, who would care 
to partake of the result? If lutes were to be con¬ 
fined to one note, who would be able to listen to 
them ? Such is the insufficiency of mere assent.” 

‘They were drinking and joyous, when the 
marquis said, “If from ancient times till now 
there had been r.o death, how great would [men's] 
pleasure have been ! ” Gan-tsze replied, “ If 
from ancient times till now there had been no 
death, how could your lordship have shared in 
the pleasure of the ancients? Anciently the 
Shwang-kew occupied this territory. To them 
succeeded [the House of] Ke-shih. Pih-lingof 
Fung followed; and then the House of F‘oo-koo, 
after which came [your ancestor] T*ae-kung. 
If the ancients had not died, the happinesa of the 
Shwang-kew is what you never could have 
desired.’ 

4th. the dying counsels of Tsze-ch‘an:—‘Tsze- 
ch‘an was ill. and said toTsze-t’ae shuh, “When 
I die, the government is sure to come into your 
hands. It is only the [perfectly] virtuous, who 
can keep the people iu submission by clemency. 
For the next class [of rulers] the best thing is 
severity. When fire is blazing, the people look 
to it with awe, and lew of them die from it. 
Water again is weak, and the people despise and 
make sport with it, so that ipany die from it. 
It is difficult therefore to carry on a mild govern¬ 
ment " 

‘After being ill several months, he died, and 
T‘ae-shuh received the administration of tb« 
govt. He could not bear to use severity, and 
tried to be mild. The consequence was that 
there were many robbers in the State, who 
plundered people about the marsh of Hwran-foo. 
T'ae-shnh repented of his course, saying, “If I 
had 6ooner followed the advice of Tsze-ch‘an, 
things would not have come to this.” He then 
raised his troops, and attacking the robbers 
of Hwan-foo, killed them all, on which rob¬ 
bers [generally] diminished and disappeared. 
Chung-ne said, “ Good ! When govt, is mild, 
the people despise it. When they despise it, 
severity must take its place. When govt, is 
severe, the people are slaughtered. When this 
takes place, they must be dealt with mildly. 
Mildness serves to temper severity, and severity 
to regulate mildness;—it is in this way that 
the administration of government is brought to 
harmony. The ode says (III. ii. ode IX. 1.):— 

‘ The people indeed are heavily burdened:— 
But perhaps a little ease may be got for them- 
Deal kindly in this centre of the kingdom. 
And so give rest to the four quarters of it— 
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that has reference to the employment of mild¬ 
ness. [Again]:— 

• Give no indulgence to deceit and obsequi¬ 
ousness, 

In order to make the unconscientious care¬ 
ful, 

And repress robbers and oppressors, 

Who have no fear of the clear [will of 
Heaven]— 

that has reference to the substitution for it of 
severity. [And further]:— 

‘ So may you encourage the distant 
And help the near, 

And establish [the throne of] our king;’— 


that has reference to the harmonious blending 
of both of these. Another ode (IV. iii. ode IV. 
4) says:— 

He was neither violent nor remiss, 

Neither hard nor soft. 

Gently he spread his instructions abroad, 
And all dignities and riches were concen¬ 
trated in him— 

that has reference to the perfection of such 
harmony.” WhenTsze-ch'andied andChung-ne 
heard of it, he shed tears and said, “ He afforded 
a specimen of the love transmitted from the 
ancients 1 ”] 


Twenty-first year. 
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XXI. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-first year, in spring, in the king’s 
third month, there was the burial of duke Pfing of 
Ts‘ae. 

2 In summer, the marquis of Tsin sent Sze Yang to Loo on 

a complimentary mission. 

3 Hwa Hae, Heang Ning, and Hwa Ting of Sung entered 

Nan-le [in the capital] of that State from Ch‘in, and 
held it in revolt. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Jin-woo, the first 

day of the moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

5 In the eighth month, on Yih-hae, Shuh Cheh died. 

6 In winter, Choo, marquis of Ts‘ae, fled from that State to 

TVoo. 

7 The duke was going to Tsin; but when he had got to the 

Ho, he returned. 


[Tlie Cimen introduces here the following 
narrative:—‘Tills spring, the king by Heaven’s 
grace proposed to cast [the bell] Woo-yih (The 
name of the lltii of the musical pipes). The 
musician Chow-kew said, “The king is likely 
to die from disease of the heart! Music conies 
within the duties of the son of Heaven. The 
notes are the vehicle of music. The bell is the 
vessel that contains the notes. The son of 
Heaven examines the manners[of the people], 


to guide him in making his [instruments of] 
music. In his instruments he collects the notes, 
and by those notes the music goes forth. The 
smaller notes must not be too small, nor the 
greater too great. [This being the case], there 
ensues a harmony with things without, and 
admirable music is the result. Hence the 
harmonious sounds enter the ear, and descend 
into the heart. When repose is given to the 
heart, there is pleasure. Jf the notes be too 
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small, the heart is not satisfied; if they be too 
large, it cannot bear them. It is consequently 
agitated, and the agitation produces disease. 
This bell will be too large, and the king's heart 
will not be able to endure it. Is it possible he 
can continue long?”’ 

K'ung Ying-tah traces the history of this 
bell to the commencement of the Suy dynasty, 
about the end of the 6th century, when it was 
destroyed.] 

I’ar. 1. The Chuen says:—“At the burial of 
duke Ping, Clioo, his heir son must 

here be ■= - f{f* -]r-), erred in not taking his 
proper place, and took a lower one (I. e., a place 
below an elder brother, the son of a concubine). 
Our great officer, who had gone to the burial, 
saw Ch'ftou-tsze on his return, and, being asked 
by him alxwt the affairs of Ts'ae, told him of 
this incident. Ch'aou-tsze said, with a sigh, 
“la Ts'ae going to perish? If it do not perish, 
this ruler will not die in his State. The ode 
says (She, III. ii. ode V. 4 .):— 

‘ Not idly occupying his office, 

The people will have rest in him.’ 

Since the marquis of Ts'ae, immediately on his 
accession, [thus] took a lower [place than was 
proper], ao it will happen to his person.” 

Par. 2. Theobject of this mission. Too thinks, 
was to open communications between the new 
ruler of Tsin and the court of Loo. But it waa 
now the 5th year of duke K'ing of Tsin ;—he 
had been remiss in his attentions to the faithful 
I XX). What is more remarkable,—tills was the 
last mission of the kind sent to Loo by Tsin, 
which thereby acquiesced in its own decline. 
Nor does the text of the classic mention any 
p'ing or friendly mission of compliment from 
any other State to Loo, which bad fallen much 
front the high position which it had once occu¬ 
pied in the kingdom. 

The Chuen says:—‘In summer, when Sze 
Yang of Tsin came on a complimentary mission, 
Shuh-sun was the principal minister of the 
State. Ke-aun wishing to bring on bint the 
enmity of Tsin, made the officers pay to the 
envoy the same ceremonies which had been 
paid to P&ou Kwoh of Ts'e when he came to 
return Pe (See the narrative appended to XIV. 
1). Sze Yang was angry, and said, “The rank 
of Paou Kwoh was inferior to mine, and his 
State was smaller [than Tsin] ; and to treat me 
with the same number of oxen which he received, 
i« to lower my State. I will report the thing to 
tuy ruler.” The people of Loo became afraid, 
and added four sets of animalB, making [in all] 
eleven.” 

Par. 3. Kung-yang has flfji for In 
we are to take in the sense of ‘neigh¬ 
bourhood,’ according to the 1st meaning given 
to the character in the dictionary ( Ijf . , 

M It 

■jfc). A certain neighbourhood mside the wall 
of the capital went by this name of Nan-le, or 
‘ the south district.’ 

The Chuen says:—‘ Hwa Pe-suy (See on par. 
4 of last year) had [3 sons], Ch’oo, To-leaou, 
and Tang. Ch'oo was assistant-minister of War, 


and To-lcaou was charioteer jjo the duke], 
cherishing a hostile feeling to Ch'oo, whom he 
slandered to the duke, saying, “ Ch'oo will bring 
the fugitives back (See the narrative referred to). 
He often speaks of it.” The duke replied, “Tho 
minister" of War on my account has lost his 
good son (Hwa Ting, one of the fugitives). 
Death and .exile are as determined. I must 
not cause him the loss of another son in the 
same way.” “ If your Grace,” said To-leaou, 
“[thus] loves the minister of War, you had 
better abandon the State. If death can be 
avoided, no matter to what distance you flee.” 
The duke became frightened, and made one of 
his attendants call E-leaon, an attendant of the 
minister of Wax, entertain him with spirits, 
and instruct him to inform the minister [of 
what was agitatedJ. The minister heard it with 
a sigh, and said, “ This must have been To-leaou. 
I have a slanderous son, and have not been able 
to put him to death. I myself also have not 
[managed to] die [before this]. But since the 
duke issues his commands, what can be done ?” 
He then took counsel with the duke about driv¬ 
ing Ch'oo from the State, and proposed to send 
him to hunt at M&ng-choo, and thence to send 
him away. The duke entertained Ch'oo to drink, 
and gave him large presents at the feast, mak¬ 
ing gifts also to his followers. [His father] the 
minister did the same. Chang Kae was sur¬ 
prised at it, and said, “There mast be a reason 
for this.” He made Tsze-p‘e (Hwa Ch'oo) 
question E-leaon with his sword at his neck, 
and all the truth was thus disclosed to them. 
Kae wanted to kill To-leaou, but Taze-p‘e said, 
“The minister is old, and [the exile of] Tang 
was too great a trial to him. I should [thus] be 
increasing [his sorrow]. My best plan is to flee.” 

‘In the 6th month, on Ping-shin, Tsze-p‘e 
was going to see the minister and take his 
leave, when he met To-leaou driving their 
father to court. Chang Kae could not restrain 
his anger, and along with Tsze-p'e, K‘ew Jin, 
and Ch‘ing P'een, he killed T< leaou. [At the 
same time] they carried off the minister, thereon 
declared a revolt, and recalled the exiles. On 
Jin-yin, the Hwas and Heangs entered the 
State. Yoh Ta-sin, Fung K'een, and Hwa 
KSng tried to withstand them at Hung. The 
house of the Hwa family was near the Loo gate, 
and they took possession therefore of the south 
district (Nan-le, which was adjacent), and held 
it in revolt. In the (ith month, on Kilng-woo, 
[the duke] repaired the old wall of the city and 
the gate of Sang-lin, and appointed guards at 
them.’ 

Par. 4. This eclipse took place in the forenoon 
of June 3d, b.c. 520. The Chuen says:—‘On 
the occurrence of this eclipse the duke asked 
Tsze Shin saying, “What is this for? What 
calamity does it indicate, or what blessing?” 
“At the solstices and equinoxes,” was the reply, 
“ an eclipse of the sun does not indicate calamity. 
The sun and the moon, in their travelling, are 
at the equinoxes, in the same path; and at the 
solstices, they pass each other. < >n other months, 
an eclipse indicates calamity. Theyany principle 
cannot overcome [tfe yin], and lienee there ia 
always [disaster from] water.** 

Par. 5. Kung-yang lias for %gb m Shull 
Cheh was the son of Shuh Kung, styled Pili- 
chang (j^J gg). He has not appeared in 
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connexion with the business of the State, and 
this record of his death must have been made 
simply because of his relationship to the ducal 
House. 

The Chuen says:—‘At this time Shuh Cheh 
wept because of the eclipse of the sun. Ch'aou- 
tsze said, “Tsze-shuh will [soon] die. He weeps 
when there is no occasion for it.” [Accordingly], 
in the 8th month, Shuh Cheh died.’ 

[The Chuen resumes here the narrative of 
the troubles in Sung:—‘In winter, in the 10th 
month, Hwa Tang came with an army of Woo, 
to relieve the Hwas. [About the same time], 
Woo Chc-ming of Ts‘e [had arrived] to gar¬ 
rison [the capital of] Sung. Huh, the com¬ 
mandant of Oh'oo, said, “Wc find in the ‘Art 
of War,’ that, if beforehand with the enemy, we 
should make up our ininds to attack them, and 
that, if behindhand with them, we should wait 
the decay [of their strength], [Why should 
wc not attack them now], while they are tired 
and have not yet got settled? If they enter 
[the city] and establish themselves, the II was 
will be very numerous, and our regrets will 
then be too late.” His advice was followed; 
and on l'ing-yin the armies of Ts‘e and Sung 
defeated that of Woo at l!ung-k‘ow, capturing 
its two commanders, the Kung-tsze K'oo-k'an, 
and Yen-chow Yuti. HwaTttng ted the remainder 
of the army, and with it defeated the army of 
Sung, on which the duke wanted to quit [the 
city and flee], Tuh of Ch‘oo said to him, “ A 
small man like myself can take the opportunity 
to die [for you], but I cannot escort you in your 
flight. I hog your Grace to wait [the result of 
another battle].” He then sent round [the city] 
6aying, “They who display a flag will he for 
the duke.” The people ail did so, and the duke, 
who saw them from the Yang gate, descended, 
and went ruuiid among them, saying, “It the 
State perish and your ruler die, it will be a dis¬ 
grace to you, and not the fault of me alone.” 
Woo Che-ming of Ts‘e said, “ It is better that we 
nil he prepared to sacrifice our lives than that 
we [merely] use a small force. And that we be so 
prepared the beat plan is to cast away our long 
weapons. The enemy have many such weapons, 
but let us all use swords.” This was agreed to, 
and the Hwas were put to flight. They followed 
and engaged them again, when Tuh of Ch‘oo 
took his lower garment, wrapped up a head in 
it, with which he ran about, shouting, “I have 
got Hwa Tang.” On this they defeated the 
Hwas at Sin-le. 

‘ Teih Leu-sin dwelt in Stn-le, and after the 
fight he took off his armour before the duke, 
and returned to his allegiance. Hwa T‘ow, 
who lived in Kuug-le, did the same. 

‘In the 11th month, on Kwel-we, the Kung- 
tsze Shing (See on par. 4 of last year) arrived 
with a force from Tsin. Han Hoo of Ts'aou 
effected a junction with Senn Woo of Tsin; 
and along with Yuen Ho-ke of Ts‘e, and the 
Kung-tsze Chaou of Wei, they came to the 
relief of Sung. On Ping-Beuh they fought with 
the Hwas at Chay-k‘ew. Clring P‘een wished 
to draw the troops up in the crane fashion, 
while his charioteer preferred that of the goose. 
Tsze-luh (Heang E) drove the Kung-tsze Siting, 
and Chwang Kin was spearman on the right. 
Kan Ch'ow drove Hwa T'aci warden of Leu, 
with Chang Kae as spearman. Those two 
chariots met, and Shing was w ithdrawing, when 


Hwa P‘aou called out, “Shingl” on which he 
was angry and returned [to the fight]. As lie 
was adjusting his arrow to the string, P'aou 
had already bent his bow. [Siting] said, “May 
tlte powerful influence of duke T ing [now] 
assist me 1” On this tlte arrow of P‘aou went 
past between him [and Tsze-luh]. [Again] lie 
was adjusting his arrow, when [P‘aou] had 
again bent his bow. “If you don’t let me 
return your shot,” said [Shing], “it will be 
mean.” [P‘aou on this] took away his arrow, 
and Siting shot him dead. Chang Kae took 
his spear, and descended from the chariot. An 
arrow [from Siting] broke his thigh, but he 
supported himself on the ground, and struck at 
Siting, breaking tlte cross-board of his chariot. 
Another arrow killed him; and tlien Kan Ch‘ow 
begged for his death from an arrow. “ I will 
report you to our ruler,” said Shing; but he 
replied, “ He w ho does not die, being in the same 
file or tlte same chariot, is doomed to the greatest 
punishment in the army. If I expose myself to 
tliis doom and follow you, how should tlte ruler 
use me? He quick.” On this [Siting] shot him 
dead. A great defeat was inflicted on the Hwas, 
and they were besieged in Nan-le. 

* Hwa Hae in-at his breast and cried out. 
Seeing Hwa OltSto, he said, “I am [another] 
I,wan (See tlte rebellion and fate of Lwan Ying 
of Tsin in Seang’s 23d year).” “Do not 
frighten me,” said Clt‘oo. “It will be my mis¬ 
fortune if ! die after you.” They then sent Hwa 
Ting to Ts‘oo, to ask assistance. Hwa Ch‘oo, 
with 15 chariots and 70 footmen, broke through 
the duke’s army, ate with Tang near the Suy, 
wept and escorted him on his route, and then 
returned and re-entered [Nan-le]. Wei Yneit of 
Ts‘oo led a force to [rescue and] meet the 
Hwas. Fan, the grand-administrator, remon¬ 
strated, saying, “Of all the States it is only in 
Sung that they have served their ruler, but there 
also they are now contending for the capital. 
Is it not improper to pass over the ruler, and 
assist his subjects ? ” The king said, “ You 
mention this too late. I have promised them 
my assistance]”.’] 

Tar. 5. The Chuen says :—‘ Fei Woo-keih 
of Ts‘oo took briltes from Tnng-kwoh (An uncle 
of Chcto). and said to the people of Ts'ae, “Choo 
is not observant of tlte orders of Ts‘oo; our ruler 
and king intends to set up Tung-kwoli in his 
room. Jf you do not anticipate the king’s 
wishes, he will lay siege to Ts*ne.” The people 
of Ts'ae were afraid, expelled Choo, and made 
Tung-kwoh marquis. Choo complained to’JVoo, 
and the viscount was about to punish Ts‘ne, 
when Fei Woo-keih said to him, “The ntarquis 
T‘ing had a covenant with Ts‘oo, and therefore 
he was raised to the State. Ilis son was disaf¬ 
fected, and therefore we [now] displace him. 
King Ling put to death Yin, heir-son [of Ts'ae], 
His son (Tung-kwoh) and you bad the same 
object of hatred, and his gratitude to von must 
be extreme. Is it not proper further to make 
him the marquis of Ts'ae ? Moreover to make 
and unmake rests with you. Ts‘ae has no 
other [to look to].” ’ 

Far. 6 “ The Chuen says, “ The duke was 

going to Tsin ; but when he arrived at the Ho, 
Koo (See on XV. 5) had revolted from Tsin, 
which was going to attack Seen-yu. In conse¬ 
quence of litis the duke’s visit was declined.’ 


vot. v. 
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XXII. I In the [duke’s] twenty-second year, in spring, the mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘e invaded Keu. 

2 Hwa Hae, Heang King, and Hwa Ting of Sung, fled from 

Nan-le of that State to Ts‘oo. 

3 We had a grand review in Ch‘ang-keen. 

4 In summer, in the fourth month, on Yih-ch l ow, the king 

[by] Heaven’s [grace] died. 

5 In the sixth month, Shuh Yang went to the capital to 

the burial of king King. 

6 The royal House was in confusion. 

7 The viscounts of Lew and Shen, having with them the 

king Mang, took up their residence in Hwang. 

8 In autumn, the viscounts of Lew and Shen entered the 

royal city with the king Mang. 

9 In winter, in the tenth month, the king’s son M&ng died. 
10 In the twelfth month, on Kwei-yew, the first day of the 

moon, the sun was eclipsed. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘This spring, in 
the 2d month, on Keah-tsze, Pih-kwoh K‘e of 
Ts‘e led a force and invaded Keu. The viscount 
of Keu wag going to fight, wiien Yuen-yang 
Muh-clie remonstrated with him, saying, “The 
force of Ts‘e is a poor one, and its demands are 
not great. Our best plan is to yield to it; a 
great State should not be angered.” The vis¬ 
count would not listen to this counsel, and 
defeated the troops of Ts‘e at Show-vu. [On 
this], the marquis of Ts‘e [himself] invaded 
Keu, when the viscount made his submission. 
The marshal Tsaou went to Keu to superintend 
a covenant, and the viscount went to Ts‘e for 
the same purpose. The covenant was made 
outside the Tseih gate. In consequence of all 
this Keu conceived a great hatred of its ruler.’ 

Par. 2. Read the narrative after par. 6 of 
last year. The Chuen here sayB:—‘Wei Yueh 
of T»“oo sent a message to [the duke Of] Sung, 
saying, “My ruler has heard that you have 
some bad officers, who are occasioning you 
sorrow. Had you not better [send them away], 
to the disgrace of their ancestral temples? My 
ruler hegs to receive them, and execute them.” 
[The duke] replied, “From my want of ability 
I was not able to love my uncles and elder 
brothers, thereby occasioning sorrow to your 
ruler. I thauk you for the condescension of 
your message. Ruler and subjects, we are here 
fighting daily, and your ruler says, ‘I must 
assist the subjects.’ Still I accept his commands. 
But people have a saying, tiiat one should Dot 
pass by the door of a house in confusion. If 
your ruler vouchsafe his kind protection to my 


poor State, it is my hope that he will not give 
honour to the worthless, thereby encouraging 
men to create disorder. Let your ruler think 
of the case.” 

‘The people of Ts'oo were troubled by this 
reply; but [the officers in charge of ] the auxi¬ 
liaries from different States took counsel to¬ 
gether, saying, “If the Hwa, knowing to what 
straits they are reduced, should sell tlieir lives 
dearly, and if Ts‘oo, ashamed of not accomplish¬ 
ing its object, should fight with spirit, this will 
not be to our advantage. The lietter plan is to 
send [the rebels] away, as if it were brought 
about by Ts‘oo; nor can they do anything after 
this. We came to succour Sung, and we shall 
remove the authors of its injury;—what more 
should we seek for?” They therefore begged 
earnestly that [the rebels] might be allowed to 
go away, and the people of Sung agreed. On 
Ke-eze, Hwa Hae, Heang Ning, Hwa Ting, 
HwaCh‘oo, HwaT&ng, Hwang Yen-shang. Sing 
isang, and Sze P‘ing, went forth and fled to 
Ts‘oo. The duke make Kung-ssn Ke grand- 
tmmster of War, Peen Yang grand-minister of 
Instruction, Yoh K‘e minister of Works, Chung 
Ke master of the Left, Toh Ta-sin master of the 
Right, and Yoh Wan grand minister'of Crime ,— 
m order to quiet the minds of the people.’ 

Par. 3. Kung-yang has ^5*. for J||j. Too 
says nothing on the situation of Ch‘ang-keen, 
but it has been referred, with every appearance 
of correctness, to a place in the pres. dis. of 
Sze-shwuy ^), dep. Yen-chow. Jjg is 
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to be taken here a* in V Ill. 6, XI. 5. See what 
is said on it u nder VIII, 6. Hen Han (j|^p ^; 
Sung dyn.) says:—‘In the 8th year a ap¬ 
pears as taking place in autumn; and one in the 
11th year in summer; at both of which seasons 
it was inappropriate. The observance of it 
now in the spring was appropriate so far as the 
season was concerned; but all the notices of 
in the time of duke Cli'aou have for their 
principal object the condemnation of the great 
officers, whose power was excessive.’ Most of 
the critics think that the duke himself took no 


part in any of these reviews. 

Par. 4. This was king King (^j|- who 
was now in the 25th year of his reign. The 
Cliuen says:—‘His son Chaou, and Pin K‘e 
(Chaou’s tutor) were favourites with king King, 
who had spoken to Pin Ming (/. g., Pin K‘e) 
about his wish to make Chaou his successor. 
Pih-fun, son by a concubine to duke Hiien of 
Lew, did service to duke Muh of Shen, and, 
hating the character of Pin Mftng, wished to 
put him to death. He also disliked the words 
of the king’s son Chaou, as likely to lead to 
disorder, and wished to remove him out of the 
way. 

‘ [On one occasion] Pin Mftng had gone to the 
suburbs, where he saw a cock plucking out its 
tail. He asked what could be the meaning of 
such a thing, and his attendants said, “It is 
afraid for itself lest it should be used as a vic¬ 
tim.” He hurried back, and reported the thing 
to the king, adding, “ The cock would seem to be 
afraid of its being used as a victim by men. It 
is different with men [who like to be favoured 
and nourished aa animals for victims are]. For 
such favourites you must use [good] men. To 
favour other men in such a way may occasion 
difficulties; but what injury can come from so 
favouring [a son of ] your own ? ” The king 
made no reply. 

'In summer, in the 4th month, the king 
hunted on the North hill, and made all the 
dukes and ministers follow him, intending to 
put to death the viscounts of Shen and Lew. 
He was suffering, however, from disease of the 
heart, and on Yih-ch*ow he died in the house of 
Yung-e. On Mow-shin, Che, viscount of Lew, 
died, leaving no son [by his wife], and the 
viscount of Shen raised Lew Fun to his place. 
In the 5th month, they had an interview with 
tee [new] king, and proceeded to attack Pin 
K‘e, and killed him, after which they imposed a 
covenant on all the [other] sons of the [iate or 
former] kings, in the house of the [viscount of] 
Shen.’ 


Par. 5. Shuh Yang, who appears here, was a 
son of Shuh Kuug, a younger brother of Cheh, 
whose death was recorded last year. The burial 
of the king took place only 3 months after his 
death;—the unseemly haste was in consequence, 
no doubt, of the troubles referred to in the next 
paragraph. 

[The Chuen turns here to the affairs of Tsin 
and the city of Koo:—‘ When Tsin took Koo-yu 
(See on XV. 5), it sent back the viscount of that 
city, after presenting him [in the ancestral tem¬ 
ple]. He afterwards revolted, and joined Seen- 
yu. In the 6th month, Seun Woo was marching 
near Tung-yang, and made some of his soldiers, 


disguised as buyers of rice, carry their armour 
on their hacks [in bags], and rest outside the 
gate of Seih-yang. He then surprised Koo, and 
extinguished [its sacrifices], took the viscount 
Yuen-te, back with him, and appointed Sheh 
T*o to guard the city.’] 

Par. 6. The Cliuen says :—‘ On Ting-sze, 
king King was buried. His son Chaou, by 
means of the many old officers who had lost 
their offices and emoluments, and of the families 
sprung from [the kings] Ling and King, proceed¬ 
ed to raise an insurrection, and led the men-at- 
arms of Keaou, Yaou, and Tseen, to drive out 
the viscount of Lew, who on Jin-seuh fled to 
Yang. The viscount of Shen then took king 
Taou (king King's son Mftng of par. 9), and 
carried him back from the Chwang palace [to 
his own house]; but in the night Hwan, [an¬ 
other] son of king [King], took him again and 
went to the palace; and [next day], on Kwei-hae, 
the viscount left [the capital]. Hwan took 
counsel with duke Chwang of Shaou, saying, 
“ If we do not kill Shen K‘e (The viscount), we 
shall not succeed. If we [propose to] make a 
second covenant with him, he is sure to come. 
There are many who have conquered by viola¬ 
ting their covenants.” His proposal was agreed 
to, but Fan K‘ing-tsze said, “Such language is 
wrong. The thing is sure not to succeed.” They 
then carried the king with them, and pursued 
the viscount of Shen. At Ling they made a 
great covenant, and [ail] returned, [after w hich] 
they put to death Ch‘ih Hwang, by way of 
apology for themselves. The viscount of Lew 
went to Lew, and the viscount of Shen abscond¬ 
ed, fleeing, on Yih-ch‘ow, to P‘ing-che. The 
body of the king's sons pursued him, when he 
killed Hwan, Koo, Fall, Joh.Tsmig, Yen, Ting, 
and Chow. The king’s son Cliaon [on this] fled 
to King, wiiich was attacked on Ping-yin, when 
the inhabitants fled to the hills. The viscount of 
Lew entered the royal city. On Sin-we, duke 
Keen of Kung was shamefully defeated at King. 
On Yih-hae, duke P’ing of Kan was also de¬ 
feated. 

‘When Shuh Yang arrived from the capital, 
lie spoke of the confusion of the royal House. 
Min Ma-foo said, “The king’s son Chaou ia 
sure not to succeed. Those with whom he ia 
associated are those whom Heaven has dis¬ 
owned.”’ 

This is the third time in the period of the 
Ch‘un Ts'ew that the House of Chow was nearly 
ruined by dissensions in itself, but the classic 
takes no notice of the two former occasions. 
Its silence is difficult to account for, and the 
same course would probably have been pursued 
here but for the visit of Shuh-yang to the 
capital when the troubles were going on. Tae 
K‘e (; Sung dyn.) says, ‘From the 
beginning of the Ch‘un T«‘ew till now, the royal 
House had thrice been in confusion, the calamity 
always arising from relations in it between 
father and sons, elder and younger brothers, 
through which the distinction between sons of 
tiie queen proper and of other ladies of the 
harem was not kept clear. King Hwuy, by his 
favouritism of his son Tae, had nearly endan¬ 
gered the position of his eldest son, when duke 
Hwan made the covenant in the prince’s behalf 
at Show-che (See V. v. 4, 5), and his place was 
established. Then king Seang, through again 
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favouring Tae, was obliged to leave the capital 
and reside in Ch’ing (See V. xxiv. 4), till duke 
Win of Tsin restored him, and established the 
royal House. But for those two leaders, the 
confusion of the House of Chow would not have 
l>een postponed till this time. TheCIrun Ts ew 
makes record of it now, through pity for the 
feeble condition to which the House was reduced, 
and regret that such leaders as Hwan and Wftn 
were no more to be found. Aias!’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘The viscount of 
Shen wished to send notice of [the king's] dis¬ 
tress to Tsin. In autumn, in the 7th month, 
on Mow-yin, he carried the king with him to 
P'ing-che; thence they went to Poo-keu, and 
halted in Hwang.’ 

Hwang was a city of Chow, in the north-west 
of the pres. dis. of Kung dep. Ho-nan. 

The Mftng was a son of king King, probably by 
his proper queen. The death of the king’s 
eldest son Show is mentioned in the Chuen 
after par. 4 of the 15th year. We may suppose 
that Mftng was a younger brother of Show, on 
whom the succession to the throne now naturally 
devolved, and that he had been so designated. 
We have seen, however, that the king had wished, 
before his death, to divert the succession to 
Chaou, older ih years, but the son of a concubine. 
Hence arose the two parties, whose struggles 
produced so much confusion. Lew Ch’ang, Hoo 
Gan-kwoh, and others, take the ]^j[ in the text, 
as condemnatory of the viscounts, but the 
K‘ang-he editors remark correctly that m\ 
itself expresses neither praise nor blame, and I 
that the supporters of Mftng were in the right. 
Ming died before the end of the year, and there¬ 
fore does not enter into the chronological line 
of kings, though he received the posthumous 
epithet of king Taou (<Jtji -p ). Altogether 
his position was anomalous, and lienee the style 
of the text, where he is not called simply, 
nor J, but -p with his name attached 

ge m >- 

Par. 8. The Chuen says:—‘The viscount of 
Lew went to Lew, and the viscount of Shen 
made king [King’s] son Ch‘oo keep guard in 
the royal city, having bound by a covenant in 
the temple of [king] P'ing all the officers. On 
Sin-maou, Sin Heili attacked Hwang, but he 
suffered a great defeat; and, being taken, he was 
burned on Jin-shin in the market-place of the 
royal city. In the 8th month, on Sin-yew, the 
minister of Instruction, Cli'ow, with the royal 
army, was shamefully defeated at Ts‘een-shing, 
after which all tiie officers revolted. On Ke-sze, 
they attacked the palace of the viscount of 
Shen, and were defeated. On Kang-woo lie 
returned their attack. On Sin-we he attacked 
Tung-yu. 

‘ In winter, in the 10th month, on Ting-sze, 
Tseih T’an and Seun Leih, led the Jung of 
Kew-chow, with the troops of Tseaou, Hen, 
Win, and Yuen, to replace the king in the royal 
city. On King-shin, the viscount of Shen and 
Fun of Lew, with the king’s army, were shame¬ 
fully defeated at Keaou, and the men of Ts’een- 
shing defeated the [Jung] of Luh-hwftn at Shay.’ 


The ‘ royal city ’ is correctly said by Too to 
iiave been Keah-juh Maou observes 

tlmt to this city king Woo removed the 9 tripods, 
and that it is to be distinguished from Cli'ing- 
cliow or the ‘ lower capital 

which was built by the duke of Chow to receive 
the refractory people of Yin. From the time of 
king P'ing’s removal of the seat of govt, east¬ 
wards, down to king King, all the kings of 
Chow had dwelt in Keah-juh. It was not till 
4 years after this, that King’s successor, of whom 
we must also speak in English as king King 
occupied Ch‘ing-cliow, in consequence 
of the present disturbances still continuing. 
Kung-yang says that the 1 royal city ’ of the text 
is the western Chow, or western capital of Chow 
(g§ ^j), but it was not till after the period 
of the Chhin Ts‘ew that Keah-juh came to be 
thus denominated. 

Par. 9. The Chuen continues:— 1 In the 11th 
month (The text says the 10th), on Yih-yew, 
the king’s son Ming died, and the proper 
mourning and funeral rites could not be per¬ 
formed for him. On Ke-ch‘ow, king King (JJJ 
~P , sn own brother of Mftng;—his name was 
Kae, ^J) succeeded to the throne, and lodged 

in the house of Tsze-leu. 

'In the 12th month, on Kftng-seuh, Tseih 
T‘an, Seun Leih, Kea Sin, and the marshal 
Tuh, of Tsin, led their forces, and encamped at 
Yin, at How-she, at K‘e-ts‘euen, halting^ at 
Shay; while the king’s army encamped at Fan, 
and at Hcae, halting at Jin-jin. In the inter¬ 
calary month, K‘e E, Yoli Ching, and Kwei of 
the right column, of Tsin, crossed [the F. and 
Loh] with their forces, and took TVeen-sbing- 
The king’s army encamped at King-ts’oo; and 
on Sin-ch‘ow it attacked Kiog-ts‘oo, and threw 
down the [wall on the] west and south.’ 

Too thinks that the sentence 
in the Chuen, gives the reason why ~P I fjjfc of 

parr. 8, 9 is here replaced by 
this is not necessary. Had Mftng lived, his 
reign would have dated only from the next 
year. Of the sons of the dukes of Loo, who 
came to an untimely end before the expiry of 
the year in which their fathers died, the text 
simply says, * Son So-and-so-died (See VI. xviii- 
6: IX. xxxi. 3).’ Here in writing of the royal 
House, it was necessary to prefix the -p . 

Par. 10. This eclipse took place in the after¬ 
noon, on the 18th November, B.c. 619. Too 
would change the Kwei-yew into Kwei-maou 
: but calculation shows the day to be 
correct. He was led to the conclusion that 
there was no Kwei-yew day in this 12th month, 
by accepting the statement in the preceding 
Chuen about the intercalary month which is 
incorrect. The intercalary month this year 
must have been a double 4tb. 
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XXIII. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-third year, in spring, in the 
king’s first month, Shuh-sun Shay went to Tsin. 

2 On Kwei-ch‘ow, Shuh Yang died. 

3 The people of Tsin seized our internuncius, Shuh-sun 

Shay. 

4 The troops of Tsin laid siege to KSaou. 

5 In summer, in the sixth month, Tung-kwoh, marquis 

of IVae, died in Ts‘oo. 

6 In autumn, in the seventh month, Kang-yu, viscount 

of Keu, came a fugitive to Loo. 

7 On Mow-shin, Woo defeated the armies of Tun, Hoo, 

Shin, Ts‘ae, Ch‘in, and Heu at Ke-foo, when K‘w&n, 
viscount of Hoo, and Ch‘ing, viscount of Shin, 
were killed, and Hea Neeh of Chin was taken. 

8 The king [by] Heaven’s [grace] resided at Teih-ts‘euen, 

and the chief of the House of Yin raised king 


[King’s] son Chaou to the throne. 

9 In the eighth month, on Yih-we, there was an earth¬ 
quake. 
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10 In winter, the duke was going to Tsin; but when he 
arrived at the Ho, he fell ill and returned. 


Parr. 1, 3. Here, as elsewnere, Tso-she has 
for The Cbuen says:—‘A body of 

men from [the capital of] Choo had been walling 
Yili, and on their return were to go by way 
of Le-koo. Kung-sun Ts‘oo said, -‘Loo will 
withstand us. If we want to return by Woo¬ 
shing, let us keep along the hills to the south.” 
Seu Ts‘oo, K‘ew Joh, and Maou Te said, ‘-The 
way [there] lies low; if we meet with rain, it 
wifi be impassable, and we shall not [be able to] 
return.” Accordingly they determined to go 
by Le-koo, [first passing Woo-shing], The 
men of Woo-shing had blocked up the way in 
front [of a pass], and cut the trees in the rear, 
only not quite through ; but when the troops of 
Choo had entered, they pushed the trees down, 
and took the whole of them, killing Ts'oo, Joh, 
and Te. The people of Choo complained of this 
to Tsin, which sent an officer to Loo to inquire 
into the matter. On this Shuh-sun Shay went 
to Tsin where they seized and held hint. The 
words of the text are, “The people of Tsin 
seized our in ternnneius Shuh-sun Shay,” because 
he was a commissioner [from the State]. 

‘The people of Tsin required him to argue 
the matter on trial along with a great officer 
of Choo; but Shuh-sun said, “It is the old rule 
of Chow, that the minister of one of the regular 
States should rank with the ruler of a'small 
Stale. Choo, moreover, is one of the E. Tsze-fuh 
Hwuy is here, commissioned by my ruler as my 
assistant. I beg that you will let him he con¬ 
fronted with [the officer of Choo], for I do not 
dare to disallow the rule of Chow.” Accord¬ 
ingly, he would not he put upon his trial. 

‘ Han Seuen-tsze made the men of Choo collect 
all their people, intending to deliver Shuli-sun 
to them. When that minister heard of it, he dis¬ 
pensed with the attendance of his people and his 
weapons, and went to court. Sze Me-mow Baid to 
Han Seuen-tsze, “Your measures are not good. 
If you deliver Shuh-sun to his enemies, hewill die 
[first]. If Loo lose Shuh-sun, it is sure to destroy 
Choo, and where will the ruler of Choo turn to 
when he has lost his State? You may then repent 
of it, but of what use will that lie ? What is called 
the lordship of covenants implies the punish¬ 
ment of the disobedient. If [the princes of the 
States] are all to seize one another, of what use 
is a lordship of covenants ?” After this [Shuh- 
sun] was not delivered [to Choo], but [he and 
Tsze-fuii Hwuy] were assigned, each of them, a 
separate lodging. Sze Pih received their state¬ 
ments, and accused them tc Seuen-tsze, when 
they were both seized; and Sze Pih drove Shuh- 
sun, with four of his followers, past the lodging 
of the Choo-ites, on the way to the officer [who 
should take charge of him]. The viscount of Choo 
was then sent home first, and Sze Pih said [to 
Shuh-sun], “ In consequence of the difficulty of 
getting forage, and the sickness of your follow¬ 
ers, we will assign you a lodging in [another of 
our] great cities.” Shuh-sun stood from one 
morning [till next], waiting for his orders; and 
then a lodging was assigned to him in Ke, and 
Tsze-fuh Ch aou-pih was placed in another city. 

* Pan Heen-tsze sought bribes from Shuh-sun, 
and sent to ask him for some caps. He got the 


fashion of the [other's] cap, and sent two cap3 
to him saying, “These are all.” Shin Fung, 
on account of Shuh-sun, went with bribes to 
Tsin; but Sbuh-sun sent word to him to come 
and see him, ami he would tell him how to 
distribute the bribes. When Fung came to see 
him, he did not let him go forth. The officers 
in charge who lived with him at Ke begge*' 
from him his watch-dog. He refused it; but 
when he was about to return to Loo, he killed 
it, and gave it to them to eat. Wherever Shull 
sun was lodged, though it might be only foe 
one day, he would have the walls and roof put 
in repair. When lie left the house, it was 
[always] as when he first came to it.’ 

Par. 2. See on par. 5 of last year. Shul; 
Yang was succeeded, as a great officer of Loo, 

by his son Shuh E p|jp‘ 

Par. 4. The Chuen continues here the narra¬ 
tive of the troubles in Chow, and should be 
read in connection with that on par. 9 of last 
year:—‘This spring, in the king’s 1 et month, 
on Jin-yin. the 1st day of the moon, the two 
armies (/. e., of the king and of Tsin) laid siege 
to Keaou. On Kwei-maou. the people of Keaou 
and Sin dispersed. On Ting-we, the army of 
Tsin was at P‘ing-yin, and the king’s atTsih-yih. 
The king sent word that he was more at ease; 
and on Kftng-seuh [the army of Tsin returned].’ 

Keaou was a city of Chow, but its particular 
locality has not been ascertained. I translate 
‘the troops of Tsin.’ Woo Gan-kw 'i 
says that the ^ is used as if the command* ' 

had been only an inferior officer; and as « 
know that he was not such, ho adds that he is 
represented so, to express the sage's disapproval 
of all Tain's proceedings in succouring so ieebly 
the king in his distress! According to the 
Chuen, the siege of Keaou began oil Jin-yin, 
12 days before Kwei-ch‘ow, on which Shuh-yang 
died. This 4th par., therefore, should precede 
the 2d; but we may suppose that as the official 
notice from Tsin to Lcio of the siege could not 
arrive till after that officer’s death, and was 
given as in the text without the specification of 
the day, the historiographers entered the event 
according to the time of its communication. 

Par. 5. Tung-kwolt owed his elevation to the 
marquisate of Ts‘ae to Ts‘oo (See on XX. i. 6); 
and he was probably on a visit to the court of 
that State when he died. 

Par. G. About Kang-yu and duke Keaou, 
mentioned in the end of the Chuen here, see the 
narrative on XIV. 5. The Chuen says‘ Kang- 
yu, viscount of Keu, was oppressive and fond of 
swords. Whenever he had a sword cast, he would 
try it on people. The people felt sore under 
him, and he was also intending to revolt fromTs'e, 
when Woo Ts‘un led the people on to expel him. 
As he was about to leave the city, he heard that 
Woo Ts un was standing with a spear on the 
left of the road; and, being alraid, he proposed 
to stop, and die [where lie was]. Yuen-yang 
Muh-clie, however, said to hint, “Let your lord¬ 
ship pass by him. It will lie sufficient for Woo 
Ts'un to be spoken of for his strength. Why 
should he seek to make himself famous by 
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murdering you?” Oil tliis, lie came a fugitive 
to Loo, and the people of Ts‘e restored duke 
ICeaou.’ 

Par. 7. Kuh-leang has here nr for X- and 
for jy. Kung-yang has for Ko- 

foo was in the pres. Show Chow <J»|>| ), dep. 
Fung-yang, Gan-hwuy. The Chuen says:—‘A 
body of men from Woo invaded Chow-lat, to 
the rescue of which hurried Wei Yueh with the 
army of Ts‘oo and the forces of [seveial of ] the 
States. The men of Woo withstood him at 
Chung-le, when [just at that time] Tsze-hea 
(The chief minister of Ts'oo, unable to command 
in this expedition) died, and the courage of the 
army of Ts‘oo died away. The lvung-tsze 
Kwang of Woo said, “The States that follow 
with Ts‘oo are numerous, but they are small. 
They have come through fear of Ts'oo, and be¬ 
cause they could not help it I have heard that, 
in the conduct of affairs, the party whose energy 
is superior to its hesitancy, though it may be 
the smaller, is sure to be successful (See the 
Shoo, III. iv. 7; but the application is very 
forced). The rulers of Hoo and Shin are young 
and reckless. Neeh, the great officer of Chin, 
is stout, but stupid. Tun, Heu. and Ts‘ae hate 
the govt, of Ts‘oo. Its chief minister is [just] 
.dead, and the courage of its army lias become 
chilled. The commander is of low rank, and 
has many favourites; no unity marks his pro¬ 
cedures and orders. The seven States are en¬ 
gaged in the same service, but they have not the 
same heart. With this commander of low rank 
and incompetent, his commands cannot inspire 
any great awe;—Ts'oo can be defeated. If we 
divide our forces, and first fall on Hoo, Shin, 
and Chin, they are sure to flee. When those 
three States are defeated, the forces of the 
others will be shaken ill mind. They will all 
get into confusion, and Ts'oo will be put to a 
great rout. Let our men in front put away 
their preparations and assume but small appear¬ 
ance of martial energy, while those that follow 
afterwards go in strong array, with ranks well 
ordered.” 

‘ The viscount of Woo followed this counsel, 
and on Mow-shin, the last day of the moon, a 
battle was fought at Ke-foo. He sent 300 crimi¬ 
nals in front to attack the troops of Hoo, Shin, 
and Gh'in, which maintained a struggle with 
them; but behind these criminals the army of 
Woo was drawn out ha three divisions, that in 
the centre following the king, the right com¬ 
manded by Kwang, and the left by Yon-yu. 
Some of the criminals fled, and some held their 
ground; but the troops of the three States were 
thrown into confusion by them, and being then 
attacked by the army of Woo, they were defeated. 
The rulers of Hoo and Shin were taken, and the 
great officer of Ch‘in. The Woo-ites set free 
their other prisoners, and made them flee to 
[the men of] Heu, Ts‘ae, and Tun, saying, 
“Our rulers are dead.” They themselves fol¬ 
lowed them with shouts, and the troops of those 
three States took to flight. The army [also of 
Ts'oo] was greatly routed. The phraseology of 
the text, that “The two viscounts were extin¬ 
guished, and Hea Neeh of Ch'in taken,” is 
varied, from its application to rulers and an 
officer. (This seems to mean that (he capture 
or the death of a ruler was spoken of as his 


“extinction,” while the capture of an officer 
might be spoken even of his “ death ”). The text 
does not say that “a battle was fought,”—because 
[the army of ] Ts'oo had not formed in order of 
battle.’ 


These two canons, the one on the use of the 
terms and and the other on the silence 
of the text about Ts'oo, have given rise to a 
great deal of speculation. I should judge my¬ 
self, that must imply the death of the party 
to whom it is applied, but then should in¬ 


dicate capture, and capture only. 

Par. 8. Teih-t8'euen was a neighbourhood 
outside the wall of the royal city, within which, 
we shall find, it was subsequently embraced in 
the 1st year of duke Ting. It was so named 
from the Teih spring and jiool, and was on the 

east of the city, so that king King(JJJ;^|£) was 
styled ‘the eastern king.’ in distinction from 
his rival, who occupied the city itself, and was 
called ‘the western king.’ 

I have translated WR by ‘the chief of 
the House of Yin (See VIII. xvi. 10),’ which 
must be the meaning of the terms. The viscount 
of Yin took the lead in supporting Chaoti, 
whose elevation to the throne isthereforeaseribed 
to him;—v e need not seek any other recondite 
meaning in the use of There were now 

two kings. The text decides in favour of king 
King by the name of ^ J «PPhed to him. 

The Chuen says:—‘In summer, in the 4th 
month, on Y’ih-yew, the viscount of Slien took 
Tsze, and the viscount of Li>w took Ts'eang-jin 
and Chib-jin. In the 6th month, on Jiu-woo, 
king King’s ( J||- -f- ) son Chaou entered Yin. 
On Kwei-yew, Yu, [viscountj of Yin, inveigled 
and killed Lew To. On Fing-seuh. the vis¬ 
count of Shen came by way of Fan, and the 
viscount of Lew by way of Yin to attack Yin. 
't he former arrived first ami was defeated, when 
the other returned. On Ke-cli‘ow, Hwan earl 
of Shaou, and Nan-hung Keih led a body of men 
from Ch‘ing-cli‘ow to garrison Yin. On K&ng- 
yin, the viscounts of Slien and Lew, and Fan 
Ts'e, conducted the king to Lew. On Keah- 
woo, the [late] king’s son, Chaou, entered the 
royal city, and halted in Tso-heang. In autumn, 
in the 7th month, on Mow-shin, Sin Lo placed 
him in the palace of Cbwang. Sin of Yin 
defeated the army of L€w in T‘ang, and on 
Fing-shen it was defeated again at Sin. On 
Keah-tsze, Sin of Yin took Se-wei. On Ping- 
yin, he attacked K‘wae, the people of which 
dispersed.’ 

Par. 9. The Chuen says:—‘ In the 8th month, 
on Ting-yew, Nan-kung Keili was killed by an 
earthquake. Chang Hwang said to duke Win 
of Lew, “ Let y our lordship exert yourseif. By 
the strength of your father your enterprize will 
be successful. When [the kings of] Chow 
[formerly] perished, there were earthquakes 
along the three rivers ('1 he King, Wei, and Loh ; 
m- m Now a great officer of the 

western king Has perished in this earthquake; 

_Heaven is casting him off. The eastern king 

will have a great triumph.’ 
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The earthquake in the text was felt in Loo. 
That in the Ctiuen on the 2d day after was in 
Chow. The words of the Chuen ^ 


jga must be translated as I have done. Too 
supposes that Keih was killed by the overthrow 
of his house. 


[We have here a narrative relating to the 
affairs of Ts‘oo and Woo:—‘The mother of 
Keen, the eldest son of [the king of] Ts‘oo was 
in Keih, to which she invited the people of Woo, 
opening also its gate for them. In winter, in 
the 10th month, on Keah-shiu, Choo-fan, the 
eldest son of [the king of] Woo, entered Keih, 
and carried back with him from it the above 
lady, with her treasures and other articles. 
The marshal Wei Yueh of Ts‘oo pursued them; 
but not being able to overtake them, he was 
about to die (/. kill himself). All his people 
said, “Let us take the opportunity to attack 
Woo, and try the chance of our succeeding;” 
but he said, “If I shonld again be defeated 
with our ruler’s army, I should have to die, and 
would be [doubly] criminal. Having lost our 
ruler’s wife, I must die on that account.* He 
then strangled himself in Wei-she.’] 

Par. 10. After Kung and Kuh introduce 
thus making two parr. Tso says the visit 
was on account of Shuh-sun Shay, who was still 
detained in Tain, to effect his liberation if pos¬ 
sible. The critics are unanimous in holding 
that the sickness was feigned. Either the duke 
grew afraid, or he was warned back by Tsin, 
and then he caused his return to be attributed 
to illness in order to hide his disgrace 

[The Chuen returns to affairs in Ts'oo:— 

“In Ts'oo, Nang Wa became chief minister 
(In place of Yang Kae or Tsze-hea;—see on par. 
7), and proceeded to fortify Ying. Seuh, director 
of Shin, said, “ Tsze-chang (Nang Wa) is sure 
to lose Ying. If we are not able to defend it, 
walling it is of no use. Anciently, the defences 


of the sons of Heaven were the rude tribes on 
every side of the kingdom; and when their 
authority became low, their defences were the 
various States. The defences of those States 
were their neighbours, all round them; and 
when their power became low, their defences 
were their four borders. They attended carefully 
to them, and formed alliances with their neigh¬ 
bours as helpers. Then the people quietly cul¬ 
tivated the country, and the important labours 
of the three [seasons] were successfully accom¬ 
plished. The people had no cause for anxiety in 
the State, and there were no apprehensions from 
abroad ; it was not thought necessary to fortify 
the cities. But now we are afraid of Woo, and 
are fortifying Ying. Small is the defence. Even 
that proper to a State, when its power is low, is 
beyond us;—how can we escape the loss [oi 
Ying] ? Formerly, the earl of Leang dug a 
moat about his palace, and the people dispersed 
(See on V. xix. 8). When the people abandon 
their superiors, nothing but ruin can come. If 
we adjusted correctly our borders, kept our 
lands and fields well regulated, made our sta¬ 
tions of refuge and assembly where they were 
most difficult of access, cultivated the affection 
of the people, arranging them clearly in com¬ 
panies of five, so as to be on the lookout [against 
danger], maintained good faith with the neigh¬ 
bouring States, looked well after the discharge 
of their duties by our officers, maintained all 
the ceremonies of intercourse, were neither as¬ 
suming nor covetous, neither weak nor violent, 
thus completing our defences and preparations, 
and awaiting whatever might occur, what should 
we have to fear ? The ode (HI. i- ode I. 6) says, 

‘ Ever think of your ancestor, 

Cultivating his virtue.’ 

Have we not examples in Joh-gaou, and Fun- 
maou, down to Woo and WSn ? Their territory 
did not exced 100 le square. But they carefully 
attended to their borders, and did not fortify 
Ying? Now our territory is several 1000 /« 
square, and we must fortify Ying! Is not our 
case a hard one?” ’] 


Twenty-fourth year. 
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1 In the[duke’s]twenty-fourth year,in spring,in the king’s 

second month, on Ping-seuh, Chung-sun Keoh died. 

2 Shuh-sun Shay arrived from Tsin. 

3 In summer, in the fifth month, on Yih-we, the first day 

of the moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

4 In autumn, in- the eighth month, there was a great 

sacrifice for rain. 

5 On Ting-yew, Yuh-le, earl of K‘e, died. 

6 In winter, Woo extinguished Ch'aou. 

7 There was the burial of duke P‘ing of K‘e. 


[The Chuen continues here its narrative of 
the troubles in Chow:—‘This spring, in the 
king’s first month, on Sin-ch‘ow, duke Keen of 
Shaou and Nan-kung Yin introduced duke Hwan 
of Kan to the [late] king’s son Chaou. The vis¬ 
count of Lew said to Chang Hwang, “ The Kan is 
also gone to him.” “ What harm will that do?” 
was the reply. “It is only those who have 
virtue in common that can concert righteous 
measures (See the Shoo, V. i.Pt.i. 8, where the 
characters,however, have a difft. meaning). The 
Great Declaration says (Shoo, V. i. Pt. ii. G), 
‘Chow lias hundreds of thousands and millions 
of ordinary men, but they are all divided in their 
ways. I have of ministers, capable of govern¬ 
ment, ten men, one in heart, and one in practice.” 
It was through this that Chow arose. Let your 
lordship’s care be about virtue, and do not be 
concerned about the want of men.” On Mow- 
woo, the king’s son Chaou entered Woo.] 

Par. 1. See ix. 4; et al. This was MSng 
He-tsze. He was succeeded by his son Ho-ke 

(fa who is numbered among the disciples 
of Confucius. 

Par. 2. Comp. XIV. 1, where the return of 
Ke-sun E-joo from his detention in Tsin is re¬ 
corded, as that of Shuh-suu Shay is recorded 
here. There, however, only the name E-joo, 
appears in the text, without the surname, and 
here both Tso-sbe and Kuh-Ieang omit the 
surname, having also instead of The 

critics have much to say on these points, with 
which we need not trouble ourselves. See the 
K‘ang-he editors in hoc. 

The Chuen says:—‘Sze Me-raow of Tsin 
went to meet Shuh-suu in Ke (See on parr. 
1, 3 of last year), [and bring him away]. Shuh- 
sun made Leang K‘e-hing wait inside the door, 
having said to him, “If 1 look to the left and 
cough, kill him; but if I look to the right and 
laugh, huld your hand.” When Shuh-sun saw 
Sze Pih, the latter said, “My ruler, thinking his 
duty as lord of covenants required him to do 
so, has detained you long. There are some 
small gifts of our poor State, which he now 
presents to your followers, and he has sent me 
to meet you. Sir.” Shuh-sun received the offer¬ 
ings, and returned [to Loo]. The words of the 
text, “In the second month, Ch‘oh ; with¬ 
out the clan-name) arrived from Tsin,” are 
intended to honour Tsin ( ? ). 

(There is appended here a short note about 


the affairs in Chow:—‘In the 3d month, on 
Kang-seuh, the marquis of Tsin sent Sze King- 
pih to go and ask about affairs in Chow. He 
took his position by the Kan-chae [gate], and 
questioned great multitudes. In consequence, 
the people of Tsin repulsed the [late] king’s son 
Chaou, and would not receive his messengers.’] 
Par. 3. This eclipse took place at sunrise, 
on the 1st April, n c. 517. The Chuen sa}3:— 
‘On the occurrence of this eclipse, Tsze Shin 
said, “There will be floods.” But Ch‘aou-tsze 
said; “There will be drought. The sun lias 
passed the equinox, and the yatnj influence has not 
yet predominated. When it does do so, it will 
be in a very great degree, and we must have 
drought. The yang influence, not getting vent 

f co ^j), will be accumulated.’ 

[The affairs of Chow are here resumed :— 

1st. ‘In the Gth month, on Jin-shin, the army 
of the [late] king’s son Chaou attacked Ilea 
and Hang, the people of both of which dispersed. 

2d. -The earl of Ch‘ing went to Tsin, with 
Tsze-t‘ae-8huh in attendance on him. At an 
interview with Fan Heen-tsze, the latter asked 
Tsze-t‘ae-shuh what he thought about the state 
of the royal House. “I am an old man,” was 
the reply, “ who cannot do as he ought for his 
own State; how dare I think about the royal 
House? But people have a saying that the 
widow does not regard her woof, but is anxious 
about the fall of the honoured [House of] Chow, 
meaning that [she is afraid of] what will happen 
to herself. The royal House is now indeed shak¬ 
ing, and our small State is full of apprehension. 
But it should be matter of anxiety to your great 
State; what knowledge can we take of H? You, 
Sir, should take speedy measures in reference to 
it. The ode (II. v. ode VIII. 3) says:— 

‘When the pitcher is exhausted, 

It is to the shame of the jar.’ 

The disquietude of the royal House is to the 
shame of Tsin.” Heen-tsze became frightened, 
and consulted with Seuen-tsze, upon which they 
summoned a meeting of the States for the next 
year.’] 

Par. 4. This sacrifice was offered, says Tso, 
because of drought; and thus Sliuh-sun’s anticipa¬ 
tion, mentioned under par. 3, was verified. Wang 
T'aou observes here, ‘ The vaticination of F’ e 
Tsaou was not equal to that of Tsze-ch‘an, and 
the vaticination of Tsze Shin was not equal to 
that of Cli‘aou-tsze. This may show that the 
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astrologers could not calculate so well by their 
art as the officers could on grounds of reason.’ 

Far. 5. Kung-yang has for ^jj^. Too 
observes that Ting-yew was the oth of the 9th i 
month. The characters iiM , therefore, he 
thinks, have been inadvertently omitted. 

[We have another notice about affairs in 
Chow:—‘In winter, in the 10th month, on 
Kwei-ycw, the [late] king’s son Chaou offered 
the precious sceptre of CU'ing-chow in sacrifice 
to the Ho. On ICeah-seuh, a ferryman found it 
[again] on the bank. Yin Puh-ning with a body 
of men from Wan was making an incursion 
southwards, caught this man, and took the jade 
from him. He wished [afterwards] to sell it, but 
it then changed into a stone. When the king 
was settled [on the throne], Puh-ning presented 
it to him, and received the city of East Tsze.’] 

Par. 6. Ch'aou,—see VI. xii. 4. It now be¬ 
longed to Ts‘oo. The Chuen says:—‘The vis¬ 
count of Ts‘oo fitted out a naval expedition to 
approach the borders of Woo. Seuh, command¬ 
ant of Shin, said, “In this expedition Ts'oo is 
sure to lose a city. Instead of soothing the 
people, we are toiling them. While Woo is 
keeping quiet, we are stimulating it to move. 
If Woo follow in our footsteps, as preparations 


have not beer, made on our borders, is it pos¬ 
sible we should not lose [one or more] cities?” 

• Seu Gan, a great officer of Yueli, met the king 
with complimentary offerings at the bond of 
Yu-cliang, and the Iiung-tsze Ts‘ang cf that 
State sent him a ship, following him also with a 
force, along with Show-mung. When he had 
got to Yu-yang, the king returned. 

‘The men of Woo then followed; and as the 
people on the borders were not prepared for 
them, they extinguished Clraou and Cliung- 
le, and returned. The commandant of Shin said, 
“ Here is the commencement of the loss of 
Ying. By this one movement of the king, we 
have lost two commanders. How often can this 
he repeated »ithout the consequences reaching 
Ying? Slight not the words of the ode (III. lii. 
ode III. 3). 

‘ Who laid the stpps of the evil, 

Which lias reached the present distress ?’ 

be spoken of the king ? ” ’ 

Too says here that CVaou was a city of Ts‘oo 
to which Lew Cli'ang objects that in that case 
the term ‘ extinguished ’ (jj^) could not be ap¬ 
plied to it. The truth, no doubt, is that Ch‘aou 
had once been independent, but had been 
reduced by Ts‘oo to the State of a foo-yuug, or 
attached territory. 


Twenty-fifth year. 
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XXV. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-fifth year, in spring, Shuh-sun 
Shay went to Sung. 

2 In summer, Shuh E had a meeting with Chaou Yang 

of Tsin, Yoh Ta-sin of Sung, Pih-kung He of Wei, 
Yew Keih of Ch'ing, and officers of Ts‘aou, Choo, 
T‘ang, Seeh, and Little Choo, in Hwang-foo. 

3 Grackles came to Loo and built nests in trees. 

4 In autumn, in the seventh month, on the first Sin day 

there was a great sacrifice for rain. On the last Sin 
day, we sacrificed for rain again. 

5 In the ninth month, on Ke-hae, the duke retired to 

Ts‘e. He halted at Yang-chow. 

6 The marquis of Ts‘e came to condole with the duke in 

Yay-tsing. 

7 In winter, in the tenth month, on Mow-shin, Shuh-sun 

Shay died. 

8 In the eleventh month, on Ke-hae, Tso, duke of Sung, 

died in K‘euh-keih. 

9 In the twelfth month, the marquis of Ts‘e took Yun. 
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Par. 1. The Chuen, which M*ouK*c-Ung says i 
that he cannot understand, as introduced here, | 
says:—‘This spring, Slmh-sun Ch'oh having 
gone to Sung on a complimentary mission, the 
roaster of the Bight, who lived near the Thing 
gate, visited him, and spoke meanly of the great 
officers of the State, and especially so of the 
minister of Works. Clraou-tsze told hia people 
about the conversation, saying, “The master of 
the Right will, probably, have to flee from the 
State. The superior man tries to dignify his 
own person, and then goes on to dignify others; 
he thereby observes the rules of propriety. But 
the master vilifies the great officers [of his State], 
and speaks contemptuously of the Head of his 
own surname. He is thereby treating his own 
person with contempt; and can ho have any 
rules of propriety ? But without those rules, he 
is sure to come to ruin.” 

‘ The duke of Sung gave Ch‘aou-tsze a pub¬ 
lic reception, and sang the Sin kung (A lost 
ode], to which Ch’aou-tsze responded with the 
Keu heah (II. vii. ode IV.). Next day. at the 
feast, when they were merry with drinking, the 
duke made him sit on his right, when they wept 
as they talked together. Yoh K‘e was assisting 
[at the ceremonies], and reported this to others, 
when he had retired, saying, “This year both 
our ruler and Shuh-sun are likely to die. I 
have heard that joy in the midst of grief and 
grief in the midst of joy are signs of a loss of 
mind. The essential vigour and brightness of 
the mind is what we call the hioan and the /rib 
When these leave it, how can the man continue 
long?” 

‘The sister of Ke Kung-joh (An uncle of Kc 
P‘ing-tsze) was the wife of [the viscount of] 
Little Choo, and the mother of the wife of 
[duke] Yuen of Sung. [She, again.] bore a 
daughter, who was now being given as wife to 
Ke P‘ing-tsze. Ch‘aou-tsze, having come to 
Sung on his complimentary mission, was also to 
receive her, [and conduct her to Loo), Kung- 
joh was in his suite, and said to the lady Ts'aou 
(The duchess) that she should not give [her 
daughter to P‘ing-tsze] for that Loo was going 
to expel him. She reported this to the duke, w ho 
stated it to Yoh K'e. “ You will do right," was ] 
that officer's reply, “ in giving her to him. The I 
ruler of Loo will have to quit his State. The 
government of it lias been for three generations 
in the hands of the Ke (WSn-tsze H&ng-foo; 
Woo-tsze Suit; and now P-ing-tsie E-joo). Your 
rulers of [the House of] Loo have now lost the 
control of the government (Seuen, Ching, Si-ang, 
and Ch‘aou). There has not been a case when 
[the ruler] could carry out his will without the 
people. The ruler of a State should on this 
account be the protector and comforter of his 
people. The ode (III. iii. ode X. 6) says, 

* The men are not;— 

It is the sorrow of my heart.’ 

The ruler of Loo has lost the people; how can 
he get his will? If he keep quiet, and wait the 
issue of events, he may get on; any movement 
will be to his Borrow.” ’ 

Par. 2. Here and afterwards Kung and Kuh 
=pf. In the same- way, 

Kung-yaag has tit for ^ ShuhE 

was the son of Shull Yang;—see on XXIII. 2. 
Hwnng-foo was another name for the Hih-jang 


of VII. vii. 6. This meeting here was that given 
notice of in the previous year;—see the 2d 
narrative there after par. 3. 

The Chuen says:—‘In summer, a meeting 
was held at llwang-foo, to consult about the 
royal House. C'haou Keen-tsze [ofTsir.j (Chaou 
Yang) ga«e orders to the great officers of the 
various States to contribute grain to the king, 
and to provide men to guard his territory, say¬ 
ing, “ Next year we will in-state him ” 

‘ Tsze-t’ae-shuh had an interview with Oiaou 
Kiien-tsze, and was asked by him about the 
ceremonies of bowing, yielding precedence, and 
moving from one position to another. “ Those, 
said Tsze-t‘ae-sbuh “are matters of deportment, 
and not of ceremony.” “ Allow me to ask, s.iid 
Keen-tsze, “what we are to understand by 
ceremonies.” The reply was, “I have heard 
oar late great officer Tsze*ch‘an saj', ‘Cere¬ 
monies [are founded in} the regular procedure of 
Heaven, the right phenomena of earth, and the 
actions of men.’ Heaven and earth have their 
regular way*, and men take these for their 
pattern, imitating the brilliant bodies of Heaven, 
and according with the natural diversities of the 
Earth. [Heaven and Earth] produce the six 
atmospheric conditions, and make nsc of the fi ve 
material elements. Those conditions [and ele¬ 
ments] become the five tastes, are manifested 
in the five colours, and displayed in the five 
notes. When these are in excess, there ensue 
obscurity and confusion, and the people lose 
their [proper] nature. The rules of ceremony 
were therefore framed to support [tlmt na¬ 
ture]. There were the six domestic animals, the 
fire beasts [of the chase], and the three [elnsses 
of ] victims, to maintain the tastes. There were 
the nine [emblematic] ornaments [of robes] (See 
the Shoo, II. iv. 4), with their six colours ami 
five methods of display, to maintain the five 
colours. There were the nine songs, the eight 
winds, the seven sounds, and the six pitch-pipes, 
to maintain the five notes. There were ruler 
and minister, high and low, in imitation of the 
distinctive characteristics of the earth. There 
were husband and wife, with the home and the 
world abroad, the spheres of their respective 
duties. There were father and son, elder and 
younger brother, aunt and sister, maternal 
uncles and aunts, father-in-law and connexions 
of one’s children with other members of their 
mother’s family, and brotliers-in-Jaw,—to resem¬ 
ble the bright luminaries of heaven. There 
were duties of govt, and administration, services 
specially for the people, [legislative] vigour, the 
force of conduct, and attention to what w»® 
quired by the times,—in accordance with the 
phenomena of the four seasons. There were 
punishments and penalties, and the terrors of 
legal proceedings, making the people stand m 
awe, resembling the destructive forces of thunder 
and lightning. There were mildness and gentle¬ 
ness, kindness and harmony, in imitation of the 
producing and nourishing action of Heaven. 
There were love and hatred, pleasure and anger, 
grief and joy, produced by the six atmospheric 
conditions. Therefore [the sage kings] carefully 
imitated these relations and analogies £in form¬ 
ing ceremonies], to regulate those six impulses. 
To grief there belong crying and tears; to jov, 
songs and dancing; to pleasure, beneficence *, to 
anger, fighting and struggling. Pleasure is 
born of love, and anger of hatred. Therefore 
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[the sage kings] were careful judges of tlieir 
conduct, and sincere in their orders, appointing 
misery and happiness, rewards and punishments, 
to regulate the death and life [of the people]. 
Life is a good thing; death is an evil thing. 
The good thing brings joy; the evil thing gives 
grief. When there is no failure in the joy and 
grief, we have a state in harmony with the na¬ 
ture of Ileaven and Earth, which consequently 
can endure long.” 

‘Keen-tsze said, “Extreme is the greatness 
of ceremonies!” “Ceremonies,” replied Tsze- 
t‘ae-shuh, “determine the relations of high and 
low ; they are the warp and woof of Heaven and 
Earth ; they are the life of the people. Hence 
it was that the ancient kings valued them, and 
hence it is that the man who can now bend, now 
straighten, himself so as to accord with cere¬ 
mony is called a complete man. Right is it 
that ceremonies should be called great!” Keen- 
tsze said, “I would wish all my life to keep 
these words in mind, [and observe them].” 

* Yoli Ta-sin of Sung said, “ We shall not 
contribute grain; our [dukes] are guests of 
Chowhow can such a thing be required of 
guests ?” Sze Pih said, “ Since [the covenant 
of] Tscen-t‘oo, what service has there been in 
which Sung has not shared? what covenant 
in which it has not taken part? It was then 
said that the States should together support the 
royal House How can you evade this condi¬ 
tion ? You are here by the command of your 
ruler to join in the great business in hand:— 
would it not be improper for Sung to violate the 
covenant?" The master of the Right did not 
dare to reply, but received the schedule, and 
retired. 

‘ Sze Pih reported the incident to Keen-tsze, 
saying, “The master of the Right of Sung is sure 
to become an exile. Bearing his ruler’s orders 
as a commissioner here, he wished to break the 
covenant, aud thereby come into collision with 
the lord of covenants. There could be nothing 
more inauspicious than this.” ’ 

Par. 3. Kung-yang has instead of 
K'eu-yuh was the - ancient name for the mmo 
grackle, which is now commonly called the 

pah-ko <A W )• Tso-she says the record I 
is of a thing previously unknown, and Yen 
Sze-koo observes that while the niino is found 
in many places in China, it does not cross the 
Tse river, aud was therefore not found in 
Imo. Too further lays stress on the as 
meaning to build a nest in a tree, which is 
contrary to the habits of the mino, which breeds 
ir. holes in walls and banks; so that there were 
in the phenomenon of the text two prodigies. 
The Chuen gives a ridiculous narrative:—‘Sze 
Ke said, “ How strange 1 I have heard that in 
the times of [the dukes] Win and Ch'ing the 
l*oys had a ditty, which said, 

1 Here are grackies apace 1 
'The duke flies in disgrace. 

Look at the grackies’ wings! 

To the wiids the duke flings, 

A horse one to him brings. 

Look how the grackies go! 

In K&n-how he is low, 

Wants coat and trowsers now. 

Behold the grackies’ nest! 


Far off the duke doth rest. 
Chow-foo has lost his state, 
Sung-foo comes proud and great. 
O the grackies so strange ! 

The songs to weeping change.’ 


So ran the ditty, and now the grackies are here, 
and building their neats. Is the [other thing] 
about to happen?’” 

The flight of- duke Ch*aou from Loo was near 
at hand. We may be sure it had taken place 
before the above ditty was composed and the 
appearance of the grackies received its inter¬ 
pretation. 

Par. 4. On the sacrifice for rain see the Chuen 
on II. v. 7. The 6th month of Chow, or the 4th 
of Hea, was the season for it; but there is no 
difficulty in conceiving of its occurrence shortly 
after, in the 7th month of Chow. As there are 
three sin days in every month, the 1st must 
have been near the beginning of the 7th month; 
—Ying-tah makes it out to have been, this year, 
the 3d day of it. The repetition of the sacrifice 
indicates, as Tso says, the greatness of the 
drought Kung-yang’s idea, that the 

second sacrifice was a feint to bring the people 
together, with the intention of attacking and 
expelling Ke-sun, is inadmissible. 


Par. 5. For p* ^ Kuh Hang has 7, jjj>. 
On the euphemism of (= for see 
on III. i. 2. Kung-yang lias for Yang- 


chow was in the north-east of the present Tung- 


p‘ing Chow 2j& , dep. of T‘ae-gan. 

It had originally belonged to Loo, but was taken 
by Ts‘e, we may presume in the 21st year of 
duke Seang. It w as therefore a kind of border 
city, and here the duke stayed his flight for a 
time, until he could ascertain the mind of the 
marquis of Ts‘e regarding him. 

The Chuen says:—‘Before this, Ke Kung- 
neaou (An uncle of Ke-sun P‘ing-tsze, by a 
concubine of his grandfather) had married a 
daughter of Paou Wftn-tsze of Ts‘e, who bore 
to him [a son] Shin; and on Kung-neaou’s 
death, [his brother] Kung-hae, with bis stew¬ 
ard Shin Yih-koo, and Kung-sze Chen (Also a 
Ke), undertook the management of bis house. 
By and by, [his w idow] Ke Sze had an intrigue 
with her cook Shen; aud becoming afraid, she 
made a concubine beat her, and then showed 
the marks to the wife of Ts‘in Ch‘uen (A great 
officer of Loo whose wife was a sister of Kung- 
neaou), saying. “Kung-joh (Kung-hae) wanted 
to use me, and when I refused, he [thus] beat 
me.” She also complained to Kung-lbo (A bro¬ 
ther of P‘ing-tsze), that Chen and Yih-koo had 
tried to force her. Tsin Ke (the wife of Ts‘in 
Ch'uen) reported w hat she Imdheard toKung-olie 
(Another brother of Pdng-tsze), who, along with 
Kung-foo, laid it before P‘ing-uze. On this, the 
minister made Chen a prisoner in P‘een. aud 
seized [alsoj Yih-koo, intending to put him to 
death. Kung-joh wept and bewailed the case, 
saying, “ To kill these is to kill me. I will make 
intercession for them.” F‘ing-tsze, however, 
made his waiting boy refuse him admittance, and 
up to midday he bad no opportunity cf presenting 
his request. [In the meantime], the officer in 
change of [Yih-koo] came to ask for hie orders, 
and Kung-che made him dispatch his prisoner 
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without delay. In consequence of this Kung- 
joh had n gTudge against P‘ing-taze. 

‘ The cocks of Ke [-sun] and.the [Head of 
the] How [family] were in the habit of fighting. 
Ke-stiu sheathed the head of his cock, on which 
How-she put metal spurs on his. In conse¬ 
quence P*ing-tsze was enraged, and increased 
his own iiiansinu at the expense of that of the 
other, reproving him besides; and this made 
How Ch‘aou-pih also have a grudge at P'ing- 
tsze. 

‘ Hwuy, a cousin of Tsang Cli‘aou-pili, had 
circulated slanders against Tsang-she, and then 
fled to Ke-shc Tsang-siie [attempted to] seize 
him, but P‘ing-tsze was enraged, and made a 
prisoner of Tsang-she’s steward. [About this 
time] it had been arranged to offer the te sacri¬ 
fice in the temple of duke Seang, but only sixteen 
dancers were forth-coming, all the rest being 
employed at Ke-she's. On this Tsang-sun said, 
“This may make us say that we cannot use [the 
proper ceremonies] in the temple of our late 
rulerand this made the great officers have a 
grudge at P ing-tsze. 

‘Kung-joh presented a bow to Ifung-wei (a 
son of the duke), and wont with him to shoot 
outside the city, when they consulted about 
doing away with Ke-she. Kung-wei informed 
[his brothers] Kung-kwo and Kung-fun of the 
design, and they made the attendant Liiaou- 
ts'oo communicate it to the duke. The duke 
had been sleeping, and seized a spear to strike 
the attendant, who ran off. The duke said 
he would seize [the plotters]; and though he 
gave no orders to that effect, they were afraid, 
and did not come forth, nor see the duke for 
some months. [Finding at the end of that 
time that] he was not angry with them, they 
made the attendant speak to him again. The 
duke used a spear to frighten him, when he 
again ran off. A third time they made him 
speak of the matter, and the duke said, “This 
is a thing beyond h small man like you.” Kung- 
kwo then spoke himself, and the duke consulted 
Tsang-sun. who saw thedifficulty of theattempt. 
He then communicated it to llow-sun, who 
thought it feasible, and encouraged it. He 
next told it to Tsze-kea E-pih, who said, “ They 
are slanderers who urge your lordship on to 
such a hazardous thing. Ii it do not succeed, 
you will receive the name (=blame) of it. It is 
not to be done. You and several of your prede¬ 
cessors have lost your hold of the people. If 
you would now seek by means of them to 
accomplish this object, you cannot be sure of 
success. The government, moreover, is in his 
hands, and it will be difficult to take measures 
against him.” The duke would have dismissed 
him, but he declined to go, saying, “I have now 
been a party- to your w ishes in this thing. If 
word of it should leak out, I should not be 
allowed to die a natural death.” So he took 
up his lodging with the duke. 

‘ Shuh-sun Clcaou-tsze was gene to K‘an, and 
the duke was residing in the Long treasury 
(Set Ana. XT xiii.). In the 9th month, on 
blow-seuh, he attacked Ke-she, and having 
killed Kung-che in the gate, entered the house. 
P‘ing-tsze ascended a tower, and made a request, 
saying, Tour lordship, without examining into 
tuv offences, has sent your officers to punish me 
with shield and spear. Allow, me to wait near 
the E, till my offences arc investigated.” This 


was refused, and he requested that he might be 
imprisoned in Pe. This also was refused, and 
fie then asked to be allowed to leave the coun¬ 
try with five chariots; but neither was this 
granted. Tsze-kca-tsze said, “Your lordship 
should grant his request. The government Las 
iong been in his hands. Xlany of the suffering 
people get their food from him. His followers 
are many. If traitors rise when the suu lias 
gone down, we cannot know what the result 
may be. The anger of his many [adherents] 
should not be nourished. Nourished and not 
dealt with, it will accumulate. When it is so 
nourished and accumulated, the people will 
begin to have new purposes, and they will 
then unite with those who seek the same objects 
as he. Your lordship will repent of it.” The 
duke did not listen to this counsel, and How- 
sun strongly urged that P'ing-tsze should be 
put to death. The duke sent him to meet 
M&ng E-tsze (Chung-sun Ho-ke), [and bring 
him to Inin], 

‘[In the meantime], Tsung Le, Shuh-sun’s 
master of the Horse, said to all his people, 
“What do you think of matters?” No one 
giving any reply, he said, ‘si am but an officer 
of a family, ami do not pretend to know about 
the [business of the] State; but whether will 
it be better for us that Ke-she be, or that there 
be no Ke-slie?” All replied, “No Ke-she is no 
Sliuli-sun-sbe. Le then said, “Then let us go, 
and rescue him ?” And with this he led his fol¬ 
lowers off tir Ke-she’s, burst through the leagner 
at the north-west corner, and entered the house. 
The duke’s men had put off their buff-coats, 
and were squatting about, with their quiver 
lids in their hands, so that they were [easily] 
driven away. M&ng-she made a soldier get up 
at the north-west corner to see what Ke-she 
was doing, and when he told him that he saw 
Shuh-sun’s flag, Mftng-she seized How Ch'aou- 
pih and killed him on the west of the south 
gate, after which he attacked the duke’s men. 
Tsze-kea-tsze said, “All we officers who have 
on false pretences forced the duke to this will 
leave the State with our offence upon our heads. 
Let your lordship remain. E-joo will now feel 
himself compelled to change his conduct in the 
service of your lordship.” The duke said, “I 
cannot bear to do it.” He then went with 
Tsang-sun to tt.e tombs, and took counsel with 
him, after which he took his departure. On 
Ke-liae he withdrew to Ts‘e, halting in Yang- 
chow.’ 

This flight of duke Ch‘aou was mainly the 
result of his own weakness and incapacity. 
During all his rule, he had enjoyed only the 
name of marquis. The power of the State had 
been in the hands of the three clans, and prin¬ 
cipally in those of the Ke-sun; and in this con¬ 
dition things might have gone on. P‘ing-tsze 
was not prepared to seize the State for himself, 
and Ch‘aou precipitated his own fate. 

Par. 6. 1 ay-tsing was a city of Ts‘e, in the 
east of the pres. dis. of Ts‘e-ho j^pj"), <3eP- 

1 se-nan. The marquis of Ts‘e, we shall see, 
proposed to meet the duke in P‘ing-yin, but 
Ch‘aou went as far as Yay-tsing, to shorten ids 
host’s journey, pj? means to condole with the 
living, aud so is distinguished from I, to con- 
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dole on occasion of a death (jfj= 3s ^ 1 &• 

4 * B p§, 5E * F! if!) 

The Chuen says;-- The marquis of Ts‘e hav¬ 
ing proposed to condole with the duke in P'ing- 
yin, the duke advanced beyond that place to 
Yay- 1 sing. The marquis said, ‘ This is my 
fault. I ordered my officers to wait [for you] 
in P‘ing-yin, because it vas near [to Yang- 
chow].” What the text says about the duke’s 
halting in Yang-chow, and the marquis's con¬ 
doling with him in Yay-tsing, describes what 
was propel When one has anything to seek 
from another, it is a good thing in propriety to 
take the initiative in being humble to him. 

‘The marquis said, ‘‘From the borders of 
Keu to the west, I will surrender to you the 
territory of 25,000 families, and await your lord¬ 
ship’s further commands. I will then lead my 
poor levies, and follow your officers, obedient to 
whatever you command. Your grief is my grief.” 
The duke was glad; but Tsze-kea-tsze said to 
him, “ Heaven’s bounties are not repeated. The 
gift of Heaven to your lordship should not ex¬ 
ceed that to the duke of Chow. Loo is sufficient. 
If you lose Loo, and with this territory become 
a subject of Ts‘e, who will stand along with 
you ? And moreover, the ruler of Ts‘e is 
devoid of good faith; —you had better soon go to 
Tsin.” This counsel the duke would not follow. 
Tsang Ch‘aou-pih, at the head of the [other] 
followers, proposed to make a covenant. The 
words of it were, “ With our utmost strength, 
and with one heart, we shall cherish the same 
likings and dislikings, making it clear who are 
criminals and who are not. We will follow the 
duke and not separate ourselves from him, nor 
will we allow any communication between us 
here abroad and those who are in Loo.” By 
the duke's orders, he showed this to Tsze-kea- 
tsxe, who said, “ On these terms I cannot take 
the covenant. In my want of ability, I cannot 
be of the same mind with you all, and must 
think that ail are criminals. Perhaps I may 
wish to communicate from abroad with those in 
Loo, and may wish to leave our ruler. You all 
love your exile, and dislike any settlement ■— 
how can we be of one mind? What could be 
a greater crime than to have brought our ruler 
into his difficulties ? If we open a communica¬ 
tion with Loo, and leave our ruler, he will soon 
enter Loo [again]. If we do not open such 
communication, what shall we do ? And wliat 
shall we guard?" Accordingly he did not take 
part in the covenant.’ 

Par. 7 . The Chuen says:—‘Ch‘aou-tsze re¬ 
turned from K‘an (See the narrative on par. 5). 
and went to see P‘ing-tsze, who bowed his 
forehead before him to the ground, and said, 
“What do you think of me?” Ch‘aou-tsze 
said, “What man is there but must die? You 
have given the finishing touch to your name by 
expelling our ruler. Your descendants will not 
forget it:—is it not a sore subject?” P’ing-tsze 
went on, “ If you can bring it about that I have 
an apportunity to serve our ruler in a different 
manner from the past, you will be giving, as we 
say, life to tlie dead, and flesh to the [bare] 
bones.” 

[ [ tfter this], Ch‘aou-tsze followed the duke 
to'1 s*e, and conferred with him, Tsze-kea-tsze 
causing all who went, to the duke’s lodging to 
be seized, [lest they should discover what was 


going on ]. They spoke together inside a tent, 
and Ch‘aou-tsze proposed to dispose [somehow] 
of ali [his followers], and to restore the duke 
[alone]. The followers wished to kill Ch'aou- 
1 tsze. and placed men in ambush for the purpose 
in the way [by which he must return to Loo]; 
but Chen, the master of the Left, told the duke 
of their plan, who made Ch‘aou-tsze return by 
way of Choo. [Notwithstanding this], P‘ing- 
tsze was [now] of a different mind; and in 
winter, in the 10th month, on Sin-yew, Ch‘aou- 
tsze fasted in his chamber, and made bis priest 
and the keeper of his ancestral temple pray that 
he might die. On Mow-shin (The 7th day after) 
he died. Cncn, tlie master of the Left, was 
going to return with the duke on horseback to 
Loo; but the other followers seized and held 
him.’ 

[‘The Chuen gives here a short note about 
the progress of the struggle in Chow:—‘On 
Jin-shin, duke War. of Yin crossed [the Loll] itto 
Rung, and [attempted to] set fire to Tung-taze, 
but his attempt was unsuccessful.’] 

Par. 8 . K‘euh-keih, was a city of Sung,—in 
the pres. dis. of K‘e dep. K‘ae-fung. The 
Chuen says :—‘In the 11th month, the duke of 
Sung was preparing to go to Tsin on the duke’s 
account, when he dreamt that his eldest son, 
Lwan, was succeeding to the dukedom in the 
temple, and that he himslf and [his father], 
duke P‘ing were attending on him in their full 
robes. In the morning, he called the six mini¬ 
sters together, and said to them, “ In my want 
of ability, I was not able to serve my uncles 
and elder brothers, [as I ought to do] (Referring 
to the events in XX. 4, nt a/.), to the grief of 
yourselves;—this was my fault. If by your 
powerful help I preserve my head and neck till 
I die a natural death, then let the board in my 
coffin on which my limbs are stretched not equal 
that used for ray predecessors.” Chung-ke re¬ 
plied, "‘ If your grace, for the sake of the altars, 
should privately diminish any of the accom¬ 
paniments of your feasts, we, your servants, 
should not presume to take any knowledge of 
it. But as to the laws of the State of Suug, and 
the rules for life and death, there are the ordi¬ 
nances of our former rulers. Your servants must 
keep to them to the death ; we dare not tail in 
abserv ing them. There are regular punishments 
for such failure as an unpardonable offence. 
Your servants dare not incur such a death; 
your order would only disgrace us.” 

‘ After this the duke went on his journey; but 
on Ke-liae, he died in K‘euh-keih.’ 

Par. 9. Yun,—see VI. xii. 8 . et al. Tso says 
the marquis of Ts‘e laid siege to Yun. We 
must understand that lie did so in the interest 
of duke Ch‘aou, so that the people yielded the 
city at once, and the text simply says he took it. 

[The Chuen gives here two narratives. 1st, 
about the Tsang-sun family. “ At an earlier 
period,Tsang Ch'aou-pih had gone to Tsin, when 
Tsangllwuy stole his valued tortoise-shell of Leu- 
keu, and consulted it as to whether a course of 
good faith or its opposite would be better for him. 
The answer was in favour of a deceitful course. 
The steward of Tsang-ehe wanted to go to Tsin 
to ask him [about some matters], and Hwuy 
begged to go instead. Ch'aou-pih asked him 
about [other] affairs of his family, and he told 
him everything; but when he asked him about 
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his wife, and his foil brother Shuh-sun, he gave 
him no reply. Thrice he asked in this way; 
and when on his return Hwuy met him ill the 
suburbs, he asked him again, and got no 
answer. On his arrival he halted outside [his 
house], and made inquiries, to find that there 
was nothing the matter with tho«e parties, on 
which he seized and disgraced Hwuy who fled 
to How. Fapg Kca of How made him superin¬ 
tendent of the market there. When lie had 
carried his accounts to Ke-she, Tsang-she made 
five men, with spear and shield, He in wait for 
him hi the T‘ung-joo street. When he came 
forth, they pursued him, on which he turned, 
and fiid, but was seized outside the central 
gate of Kc-she’s mansion. “ Why do ye enter 
my gate with arms,” said P k ing-tsxe, enraged, 


and lie [seized and] confined Tsang-she’s stew¬ 
ard. Ting produced ill will between the tw j 
officers; and when Ch‘aou-pih followed the 
duke, P‘ing-tsze gave his place to Hwuy, who 
then said, "The Leu-keu did not deceive me 
2d, about Ts‘oo:—‘The viscount of Ts*oo 
made Wei Shay wall Chow-k‘euh, and bring 
back the people of Kea to it, and wall K‘ew- 
hwang, and remove the people of Tsze to i r - 
He also made Heung Seang-mei wail round the 
suburbs of Ch‘aou, and Ke Jen do the same 
with those of Keuen. When Tsze-t ae-shuh 
heard of these things, he-said, "The king ct 
Ts‘oo will [soon] die. He is not allowing the 
people to rest in their settlements, which must 
make them sad and distressed. The distress 
will reach the king;—he cannot continue long j 


Twenty-sixth year. 
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XXVI. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-sixth year, in spring, in the 
king’s first month, there was the burial of duke 
Yuen of Sung. 

2 In the third month, the duke arrived from Ts‘e, and 

resided in Yun. 

3 In summer, the duke laid siege to Ch‘ing. 

4 In autumn, the duke had a meeting with the marquis 

of Ts‘e, the viscounts of Keu and Choo, and the earl 
of Iv‘e, when they made a covenant, in Chuen-ling. 

5 The duke arrived from the meeting, and resided in 

Yun. 

6 In the ninth month, on Kang-shin, Keu, viscount of 

Ts‘oo, died. 

7 In winter, in the tenth month, the king [by] Heaven’s 

[grace] entered Oidiug chow. 

8 The chief of the' House oi Yin, and the earls of Shaou 

and Maou, fled to Ts‘oo, having with them the 
[late] king’s son Ohuou. 


Par. 1. Tso observes that duke Yuen was 
now buried with the same ceremonies as the 
former rulers of Sung. His request as related 
under par. 8 of last year was thus not attended 
to. 

[Tso-she here introduces the statement that 
on Kang-shin of the 1st month the marquis of 
Ts‘e took Yun. But the concluding par. of last 
year records the taking of Yun; and Too thinks 
it is mentioned here in the Ctiuen, to explain 


the fact of the duke’s residing in Yun, as stated 
in the next par. full Iv'een, however, is probably 
correct in holding that in the 12th month of 
last year the marquis of Ts e commenced the 
siege of Yun, as stated by Tso-she, and that the 
place was not captured t’ill the time nmv given. 
This, of course, leaves XXV. 9 open to the 
charge of inaccuracy, but we have often met in 
1 the text witii much greater divergences from 
fact.] 
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Par. 5. Tso repeats this par. with the varia¬ 
tion of for adding that it is composed 

as from the point of view of Loo CHH 
on which Too remarks that, the duke having 
now entered within the boundaries of Loo, wi 
hate the term ‘arrived;’ but as he was 

still not in his capital, we have rite name of 
the place given. The $ Tpfc according 
to the analogy of other passages, would imply 
that the duke had been to the capital of Ts'e. 
and annour.ceil his leturu in the ancestral temple 
in his own capital. He had not been to tl>e 
capital of Ts'e. b -t as be had had an interview 
with the ruh r of that State, the 7j^ is held to be 
justified. There is more difficulty with the use 
of the $. Kca K'wei inferred from the term 
that Ke P'ing-tsze, while keeping the duke in a 
State of exile, yet made the usual sacrifice and 
announcement in the temple for him, ns if lie 
had been presentl This is not «t all likely. 
We may suppose, with Maou, that the duke 
went through the usual ceremonies, after a 
fashion, in Tun. 

Par. 3. Ch‘ing,—the city of the Mltng-sun 
clan; see on IX. xv. 3, 4. The poor duke w is 
not able to besiege Ch-ing hiiiix-lf; the real as¬ 
sailants were the troops of Ts'e. Because the 
marquis of Ts'e, however, took no part in the 
oi>erations jn person, and the attempt caine to 
nothing, the text, it is supposed, ignores the 
action of Ts'e in 'he matter. 

The Chuen say»;—‘In summer, the marquis 
of Ts'e, intending to restore the duke, gave 
orders that [his officers] should not receive any 
bribes from Loo. Shin Fung, however, followed 
Joo Kea to the army of Ts'e. carrying with him 
two pieces of flowered silk, rolled up tight like 
an ear-stopper, and said to Ivaou E, an officer 
of Tsze-yew (Keu of Leang-k'ew, a great officer 
of Ts'e), that, if he could bribe him, he should be 
made successor to the present Head of the Kiou 
family, and should receive 3000 yu of grain. 
[In consequence of this], Kaou E showed the 
silk to Tsze-yew, who desired to hare it, and 
tiien E said to him that the people of Loo had 
bought such silks, made up in 1000 pieces, hut 
that the roads not being open, they had first sent 
him these as a specimen. Tsze-yew accepted 
the silks, and SRid to the marquis, “That your 
officers do not do their utmost for the ruler of 
Loo ’s not because they are unable to serve 
you, but because of the strange things whieli 
have occurred. Duke Yuen of Song was going 
on his account to Tsin, and died m K'euh-keih. 
Shuh-sun Ch'aou-tsze was seeking to restore 
his ruler, when he died without any illness. I 
do not know whether Heaven has abandoned 
Loo, or whether the ruler of it has somehow 
offended the Spirits, in consequence of which 
theae things have happened, if your lordship 
wait in K'euh-keih, you can send us to follow 
the ruler of Loo, and form an opinion in the 
case. If the enterprise be feasible, let the 
force be increased, aud you can then follow;— 
there will be no opposition. If it should not be 
successful, your lordship need not take the 
trouble to follow.” 

‘The marquis adopted this advice, and sent 
the Kung-tsze Ts*oo with a force to follow the 


duke. The commandant of Ch'ing. Kung-sun 
Chaou had said to P'ing-tsze, “ I am charged 
with this great city to defend the State. I bog 
to be allowtsi to cope with the enemy.” His 
request was granted; but when he w isheii to 
give hostages for his fidelity. P'ing-tsze refust-d. 
anydug, “I believe you, and thin is enough.'’ 
The commandant then sent word to the ani'v 
of Ts'e, saying, •' The Ming is a worn-out Hnu>.' 
of Loo. Its calls upon (fil ing have been ex¬ 
cessive, and we cannot endure them. We ask to 
lie allowed to rest our shoulders [now] on To e ’’ 
Tlie army of Ts'e then laid siege to Ch'ing, the 
people of which attacked the soldiers who were 
watering their horses at the Tsze; but [the c >in- 
mandant] said that wan done to satisfy tho 
minds of the multitude. But when Loo had 
completed its preparations, lie then sent word 
that he could not overcome the [reluctuticc of 
the] multitude [to surrender]. 

1 The armies of Loo and Ts'e fought at Chn v- 
pe. Tsze-yuen Tseeh of Ts'e pursued iSeeli 
Shing-tsze, and discharged an arrow, which hit 
the ridge of his shield. Passing the yoke, it 
glanced on the pole, and its point entered [the 
shield] to the depth of 3 inches. Shing-tsze sent 
hack an arrow, which cut the martingale of one 
oflns [pursuer's] horses,and killed it. Tseeh was 
putting another horse to His chariot, and some 
of the meu [of L'xi], thinking he was Tsung 

Le, helped him, on which he (-?■ l|j is under¬ 
stood to be the aame as Tseeh. It would seem 
*o be so; but we have thus two designations ot 
him,-—Tsze-yuen and Tsze-keu) said ihat he 
was a man of Ts'e. They w ere then going to 
strike at him, but he shot one of them dead. 
His charioteer cried to him to shoot another, 
hut he said, '* The multitude may be frightened, 
but they should not be enraged.” Tsze-nang 
Tac continued the pursuit of Y ay Seeh, shouting 
out insulting language. Seeh said, “Battle is 
not the place for such expressions of private 
anger; in return for such personal conduct, I 
will fight with you.” The other repeated his 
insults, and Seeh then also answered him in the 
same way. 

■Jen Shoo sent an arrow at Ch'in YVoo-tsze, 
which hit him in the hand so that he let fall his 
bow. and began reviling. Shoo told this to 
P'ing-tsze saying, ‘'There is a superior man, 
with a white face, with thick beard and eye¬ 
brow*, and an awful mouth.” P'ing-tsze said, 

“ It must be Tszc-k'eang. Were you not fight¬ 
ing with him.” “I called him,” replied the 
other, ‘-a superior man;—how should I dare to 
fight with him?” 

Lin Yung was ashamed to remain as spear¬ 
man on the right of Ten Ming, and descended 
from the chariot. [When he was on the ground], 
Yuen Ho-ke cutoffone of his ears, on which Yen 
Ming abandoned him. Yuen-tsze’s charioteer 
said to him, “Look firmly at his feet;” and he 
struck Lin Yung, and cut off one of hi» fo*t, 
after wnich he got on one leg into another chariot, 
and went back [to the army of LooJ. Yen 
Ming thrice entered tile army of Ts'e, crying 
out to Lin Yung to get into his chariot.’ 

It does not appear from the Cbuen what was 
the issue of the battle of Ch'uy-pe; but we may 
conclude that the siege of Ch'ing was fruitless. 

[‘The Chuen resumes the narrative of the 
distractions in Chow ‘ in the 4th month, the 
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viscount of Shen vent to Tsin, to report the 
urgency [of the king’s affairs]. In the 6th 
month, on Mow-woo, an officer of Dew defeated 
an army from the royal city at She-she. On 
Mow-shin an officer of the royal city and one of 
Lew fought in She-kuli. when the forces of Lew 
suffered a severe defeat.’] 

Parr. 4, 6. We may presume that Chuen- 
ling was in Ts e ; but its position has not been 
determined. The covenant there, says Tso, 
had reference to the plans to restore the duke. 
It came to nothing, however. The duke re¬ 
turned to his residence in Yun. On the ^ in 
par. S, see on par. 2. 

[The Chuen continues the narrative about 
Chow:—-In the 7th month, on Ke-sze, the 
viscount of Lew went forth [from his city] with 
the king. On King-woo, they halted in K‘eu, 
and a body of men from the royal city burned 
Lew. On Ping-tste the king passed the night 
in Clioo-she, and on Ting-ch'ow they halted at 
Hwan-kuh. On King-shin the king entered 
Rcu-mei, and on Siu-sze he halted at Hwah. 
Che Leih and Chaou Yang of Tsin led a force to 
re-establish the king’s authority, and made Joo 
K‘wan guard the difficult pass of Keueh."] 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘In the 9th 
month, on the death of king P’ing of Ts'oo, 
Tsze-chang, thechief minister, wanted to appoint 
Tsze, in his place. 

“The heir-son Jin,” said he, “is young, nor 
was his mother the [king's] proper wife, for 
she had really been contracted to his son Keen. 
Tsze-se is old and sl iover of what is good. To 
give the appointment to him as the eldest will 
be in the order of nature, and when we elect 
him for his goodness the State will be well 
governed. Ought we not to make these things of 
primary regard,— a king in the order of nature, 
and the good government of the State?” Tsze- 
se was angry, and said, “This is to throw the 
State into confusion, and show hatred of our 
Pate] ruler and king. There is the State which 
is our support abroad;—it ought not to be insult¬ 
ed. There is the legitimate heir of the king;— 
be ought not to be disowned. If we set aside 
the relative [of Ts*in], we shall accelerate its 
enmity. To disown the heir will be inauspici¬ 
ous, and I shall receive the name of the deed. 
Though you gave me all under heaven, I would 
still not agree to such a proposal; why should I 
do it for the State of Ts‘oo ? The chief minis¬ 
ter must be put to death.” On this the minister 
was afraid, and raised king Ch'aou in the place 
[of his father].’ 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, in the 
10th month, on Ping-shin, the king set out with 
his troops from Hwah. On Sin-ch‘ow, he was 
in Keaou,.after which he halted in She. In'the 
Uth month, on Sin-yew, the army of Tsin 
reduced Rung, [on which] Ying, earl of Shaou, 
drove out the late [king’s] son Chaou, who fled 
to T*‘oo, along with members of the House of 
Shaou, Tib earl of Maou, Koo Head of the 
Houae of Yin, and Nan-kung Yin, carrying with 
tlem the archives of Chow. Yin Ke fled to 
..Ceu, and held it in revolt. The earl of Shaou 
met the king at She, and made a covenant with 
the viscounts of Lew and Shea, and they then 
proceeded to attack Yu-tsih, and halted at T‘e- 
ahang. On Kwoi-yew the king entered Cheng¬ 
chow, On Keah-seuh a covenant was made in 


the temple of [king] Scang. The army of Tsin 
[then] returned, Ch‘ing-kung Pan being left 
with troops to guard [the territory of] Chow. 
In the 12th month, on Kwei-we, the king enter¬ 
ed the Chwang palace. 

“The [late] king's son Chaou sent an an¬ 
nouncement to tiie various States, saying, “ King 
Woo subdued Yin; king Ch’ing secured tran¬ 
quillity throughout the kingdom, and king 
K‘ang gave the people rest. They all invested 
their full brothers with the rule of States, which 
might serve as defences and screens for Chow. 
They also felt that they would not enjoy them¬ 
selves alone the result of the achievements of 
Wan and Woo, and [reasoned] that if any of 
their descendants went astray or were over¬ 
thrown, getting plunged into calamity, [tho 
princes, their relatives] would succour and save 
them. By-and-hy, king E suffered from an 
evil disease, and the princes all hurried to 
sacrifice to their hills and rivers, praying for 
the king’s person. The mind of king Le proved 
stubborn and tyrannical, but the myriads of the 
people could not bear [to hurt him], and made 
him take up his residence in Che. [Two of 
the] princes gave up their own places, that they 
might attend to the king’s government, and 
when king Seuen showed that lie had [firm and 
wise] purpose, they surrendered all their offices 
to him. After him, in the days of king Yew, 
Heaven had not pity upon Chow. The king 
blindly pursued an improper course, and lost 
his throne. T hen came king E in violation of 
the statutes, so that the princes set him aside, 
and raised king [Yew’s] proper heir to the 
throne, who removed [the capital] to Keah- 
juh:--thus were the brothers [of the king] ahle 
to employ their strength in support of the 
royal House. 

‘ “ In the time of king Hwuv, Heaven did not 
grant tranquillity to Chow, and allowed T‘uy 
(See the Chuen after III. xix. 4) to be born, 
with his calamitous propensities, which extend¬ 
ed subsequently to Shuh-tae (See on V. xxiv. 4), 
so that both Hwuy and [king] Seang had to 
escape from danger, and leave the royal capital. 
Then Tsin and Cli'ing took off those evil parties, 
and gave comfort and settlement to the royal 
House:—thus were our brothers able to fulfil 
the commands of the former kings. 

] “ In the 6th year of king Ting (The 8th year 
of duke Seuen) there came down among the peo¬ 
ple in Ts‘in these ominous utterances:—‘('how 
shail have a king with moustaches, who will lie 
able to discharge well the duties of his office. 
The States will be submissive, and present their 
offerings, for two reigns attentive to their 
duties. Then in the royal House will be an 
intruder on the throne, and the princes, not 
taking the [neccssaryj measures, shall expe¬ 
rience disorder and calamity in consequence." 
When king Ling was born, he had a moustache, 
but he was a king of very spirit-like and sage 
qualities, and had no bad relations with the 
States. Both he and king King happily finished 
their reigns. But now the royal House is in 
confusion. K‘e of Shen and Tih of Lew have 
torn all under heaven into disorder, violating 
with an imperious conduct all rules, and say¬ 
ing, ‘The former kings received the throne on 
no regular law. Let us give out our commands, 
according to our own minds; who will dare to 
call us to account ?’ They thus led on their 
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merciless partizans, and threw the royal House 
into disorder, insatiable in their encroaching 
desires, covetous beyond all measure, and guilty 
of disrespect to the Spirits. They insolently 
cast aside all penal lavs, violated the covenants 
which they had taken, were haughty and violent 
in their demeanour, and falsified tiic orders 
of the former king, while Tsin, against all 
principle, supported and assisted them, with 
the intention of allowing them to carry out their 
illimitable designs. 

‘“[Thus] my unworthy self, in terror and 
agitation, am driven abroad and am skulking here 
in King-man (Ts‘oo), not knowing what things 
will come to. If you, my brothers, and relatives 
of other surnames, will vindicate and obey the 
laws of Heaven, and not assist those cunning 
knaves, thus following the rules of the former 
kings, and not accelerating the approach of 
Heaven’s judgments, but pardoning my un¬ 
worthy self, and taking measures about me:— 
this is what I desire. I venture to set forth all 
that is in my heart, and the regular rules of the 
former kings, that the States may deeply con¬ 
sider it. The instructions of the former kings 
were to this effect:—' When the queen has no 
son, another, the eldest son of the king, should 
be selected. Where years are equal, the choice 
must fall on the most virtuous. Where the 
virtue is equal, the choice must be decided by 
the tortoise-shell. The king must not appoint 
a son [merely] because he loves him; the kun</ 
and other ministers must not be influenced by 
their private leanings:’—these were the ancient 
rules. The queen Muh and the [late] king’s 
eldest son Show died pretnai urely, and left the 
world (See the Chueu after XV. 4). Shen and 
Lew selfishly aided and appointed a younger 
son, in violation of the rule of the former kings ; 
which is matter for all you princes, old and 
young, to take action upon.” 

‘When Min Ma-foo heard this notification of 
Chaou the [late] king’s son, he said “It is right 
that such notifications should be circulated. 
But Chaou violated tile charge of [king] King, 
and kept "aloof from the great Tsin, seeking his 
own exclusive aim ;—he has been guilty of the 
greatest impropriety. What can this composi¬ 
tion do?”’ 

[There follow here two narratives, having 
reference to Ts‘e:—‘There appeared a comet in 
Ts‘e, and the marquis gave orders for a depreca¬ 
tory sacrifice. Gan-tsze said to him, “It is of 
no use; you will only practise a delusion. There 
is no uncertainty in the ways of Heaven ; it does 
not waver in its purposes:—why should you 
offer a deprecatory sacrifice? Moreover, there 
is a broom-star in the sky;—[t is for the removal 
of djrt. If your lordship have nothing about 
our conduct that can be so described, what 
ave you to deprecate? If you have, wbat will 
it be diminished by your deprecation? The 
ode (She, III. I. ode II. 3), says, 

1 Then this king Wan, 

Watchfully and reverently. 

Did bright service to God. 

So did he secure great blessing. 

His virtue was without deflection, 

And lie received the allegiance of the 
States from all quarters.’ 

Let your lordship do nothing contrary to virtue, 
and from ali quarters the States will come to 


you;—why should you be troubled about a 
comet ? The ode (A lost ode) says, 

‘7 have no beacon to look at, 

But] the sovereigns of Hea and Shang. 
t was because of their disorders 
That the people fell away from them.’ 

If the conduct lie evil and disorderly, the people 
are sure to fall away, and nothing that priests 
and historiographers can do will mend the evil." 
The marquis was pleased, and stopped the 
sacrifice.’ 

2d. ‘ The marquis of Ts‘e was sitting with 

Gan-tsze in his State-chamber, and said, “How 
beautiful is this chamber! Who will have it 
[hereafter]?” “Allow me to ask,” said Gan- 
tsze. “what you mean.” “I suppose.” the 
marqics replied, “the possession of this wili 
I depend on [men’s] virtue.” The minister said, 
j “ According to what your lordship says, the 
; possessor will perhaps be Head of the Ch'in 
family. Although that family has not great 
virtue, it dispenses bounties to the people. 
The low. 1 he qo>r. the Joo. and the chuny, with 
which it receives [its payments] from the 
j State are small (See the 1st narrative after 
i III. 1). but those with which it gives out to the 
| people are large. Your exactions are great, 

| and ihe benefactions of the Ch’in are great; so 
that tlie people are giving their affections to 
that family. The ode (II. vii. ode IV. 3) says, 

‘Though I have no virtue to impart to you, 
We will sing and dance.’ 

The bounties of the Ch’in family to the people 
are making them sing and dance. Hereafter, 
should any of your descendants be somewhat 
remiss, and the Ch in family not have disappear¬ 
ed. the State will belong toil.” “Good!” said 
the duke; “what then ought to be done?" 
Gan-tsze replied, “It is only an attention to 
rules of propriety which can stop [the progress 
of events]. By those rules, the bounties of a 
family cannot extend to all the State. Sons 
must not change the business of their fathers,— 
husbandry, some mechanical art, or trade; in¬ 
feriors must not be negligent; higher officers 
must not be insolent; great officers must not 
take to themselves the privileges of the ruler.” 
“Good!” said the marquis. “I am not able to 
attain to this; but henceforth I know how' a 
State can be governed by the rules of propriety.” 
“ Long have those rules possessed such a virtue," 
was the reply. “Their rise was contempora¬ 
neous with that of Heaven and Earth. That the 
ruler order and the subject obey, the father be 
kind and the son dutiful, the elder brother 
loving and the younger respectful, the husband 
be harmonious and the wife gentle, the mother- 
in-law be kind and the daughter-in-law obedient; 
—these are things in propriety. That the ruler 
in ordering order nothing against the right, and 
Ihe subject obey without any duplicity; that 
the father be kind and at the same time reverent, 
and the son be dutiful and at the same time able 
to remonstrate; that the elder brother, while 
loving, be triendly, and the younger docile, 
while respectful; that the husband be righteous, 
while harmonious, and the wife correct, while 
gentle; that the mother-in-law be condescend¬ 
ing, while kind, and the daughter-in-law be 
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winning, while obedient;—these are excellent j what the ancient kings received from Heaven 
things in propriety.” “Good!” said the duke, | and Earth for the government of their people, 
[again]; “heneeforth I have heard the highest I and therefore they ranked it in the highest 
style of propriety.” Gau-tsze replied, “ It was | place.’] 
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1 In the [duke’s] twenty-seventh year, he went to Ts‘e. 

He arrived from Ts‘e. and resided in Yun. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, Woo murdered its 

ruler, Leaou. 

3 Ts‘oo put to death its great officer, Keoh Yuen. 

4 In autumn, Sze Yang of Tsin, Yoh K‘e-le of Sung, 

Pih-kung He of Wei, and officers of Ts'aou, Choo, 
and T‘ang, had a meeting in Hoo. 

5 In winter, in the tenth month, Woo, earl of Ts‘aou, 

died. 

6 K‘wae of Clioo came a fugitive to Loo. 

7 The duke went to Ts‘e. 

8 The duke arrived from Ts‘e, and resided in Yun. 


Pur. 1. A second time the duke had been to 
ttie marquis of Ts“e without accomplishing any- 
thing, and he returns to his quarters in Tun. 
That city is alwsys specified, because |f| 


JrT ,l ' ony trould indicate that he returned t 1 
the capital of Loo, As Tso says, the mentioi 
of Yun tells how the duke was kept from hi 

<*7“ ( W ?E *h *&)• 

\u ar ‘ ?•. . 1 ,le t ' lluen *»ys:—‘Tile viscount o 
V"O, wishing on occasion of the death of fth 
Kmg of ] Tamo to invade that State, sent th 
"o lvnng-tszes Ycn-yn andChuh-yung with i 
<>ree to lay siege to Ts'cen, and sent Ke-tsze o 
sen and Chow-lae ou a mission to the uppe 


States, and to go on to Tsin, to observe how it 
was going on with tiie different princes. The 
i'«io-director Jen, and Keun director of Yuh, 
(The and -f- or ~k or T, are of donbtfol 
meaning) proceeded with a force from Ts‘oo to 
relieve Ts‘een, and were reinforced by the mar¬ 
shal of the Left, Seuh, director of Shin, at the 
head of the gentry of the capital and the men 
belonging to the king’s Horse. They met with 
the army of Woo at K'eung; and in the mean¬ 
time, the chief minister Tsze-cbang proceeded 
with a naval force to the bend of the Slia. and 
then returned. Keoh Yuen, director of the Left, 
and Show director of Works, proceeded to 
-Ts‘een with another force, so that the army of 
Woo could not retreat. 


vot. y. 
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“-'? ii3 n ” d *»the "*• hated by F,i Woe 

ChUen Shel'-cC V^e^t tl,; e?,rt 9 ? ’V’ d Yen T ^ng- S z e commander of the 

n.irrat jve after XX lY « T , I * ‘ d «, of t h ? 2d Left .' wbo " » s 8 P"f«M * Woo-keih. The chief 
a M^ne that if’con do not 1 YT ^ 68 h * Ve rmn,st6r - Tsze-chang, was fond of gifts and lent 
ISP--? f° u d ? n ?i- SCok fo . r . a “ing you an ear to slander. r Accordingly!Woo-keih. to 


will not set it I ,,rZ\ "‘L K - you , an , ear 10 Zander. [Accordingly], Woo-keih, to 

»ra^u^«wsay=j s«=«a* *** W - * 


. , ^ -. . Jkl “o o utjr. i 

Wish to seek the kingdom. If the thing succeed 
although Ke-tsze come [hack], he will not dis- 
place me.” Sheh-choo said, “ The king may be 
killed; but my mother is old and my son is 
young; what can I do in this matter?” Kwang 
replied, “ I will be as you [to them].” 

‘ In summer, in the 4th month, Kwang con¬ 
cealed some men-at-arms in an underground 
chamber, and invited the king to a feast. The 
king made his men-at-arms line the road, rfrorn 
his palace] to [Kwang's] gate. At the gate, 
the steps, the [inner] doors, and the mats, were 
the king s friends, on either side of them, with 
swords. They stripped the bodies of the attend¬ 
ants who brought in the viands, and made them 
change their clothes outside the door; and those 
attendants then crawled in on their knees, 
[other] sword-bearers going with them on either 


.» wmilliliiuei U1 i m* 

Left, wbo was a partizan of Woo-keih. The chief 
minister, Tsze-chang, was fond of gifts and lent 
an ear to slander. [Accordingly], Woo-keih, to 


‘ rsze-goh (Yuen’s designation) wishes to in- 
vite you to drink with him;” and then he said 
to Tsze-goh that the chief minister wished to 
come and drink with him in his house. That 
officer said, “I am of low rank, and unworthy 
of a visit from the chief minister. If he insist 
I on paying me a visit, the kindness is extreme; 

wherewith shall I recompense him ?” Wuo- 
j keih replied, “The chief minister is fond of 
buff-coats and Bbarp weapons. Bring forth 
what you have of these, and I will make a 
selection from them.” In this way he took five 
of each, and said, “Place these at your gate. 
When he comes, he is sure to see them, and you 
can then present them to him.” 

‘On the day for the feast, [Tuen] erected a 
tent on the left of his gate, [with those things in 
it]; on which Woo-keib said to the minister, “I 


side cio-e tt tC Z 6 B -on rnem on miner | M on winch Woo-keib said to the minister, “I 
were handed rtn th?\-inwi’““ the viands | bad nearly brought misfortuneonyou. Tsze-goh 

That hewas P^tendiug j is intending evil to you, and has got men- 

nndereround ch imtw? 1 e P\ ere< ^ the . at-arms at his gate. You must not go. More- 

came in Vnh afiThTn , ‘ cho ° i ovcr ’ in lh T rccent expedition, *e should have 

(lmzeer Sf»irinc- fhtt V ic i he had placed a £ot our will upon Woo, but for Tsze-goh who 

oeizi ng the weapon, he stabbed thf» took brihiM* nmi u —i : *1 * 1 . 


i w, v . •* 8,4 iie nau maced a 

fcd^/sateW h . 6 Sta f d tb ‘ j 

t CsZi Zt £ "T J • ww »* ether commanders, and made then, retire, saving 

eu wlZuhLVaJnLty 1 kmg; and Hoh- that it would he inauspicious to take advan- 
~ ‘‘ 8 t 8 min,8t "- tage of the disorders [in Woo]. As Woo had 

8IT «' r «I, be said, “Ifthesacri- I t* k en advantage of our mourning, would it not 
the er r not faceted, nor j bare been proper to take advantage of its con- 

offc-ri^hf I fr ,.! tPtopcr] master; if the { u sion ?» The minister sent « messenger lo 
State be not „° ,lr 8 tara - 8nd the 00 : 8t K6oh ’ 8 house, and there were the buff- 

A^.rA'ri, t ?. f8, ' : T h « ?hflU "»y I J-' 081 *- He did not go [to the feast] therefore, 
fnent? I 8 will n, 1 S | , f oul ? *^clverish resent- ^ut c,l ^ e< ^ f° r Yen Tscan^-sze, and told him the 
liviue wliilo t , dead "U'l serve the circumstances. When Tscung-szo retired, he 

I wilt not orJmd?^Ji' e fe S Ve ° f H «» v ‘‘n;— (tave orders to attack Keoli’s house, and to 
throne I will f< U J' ° r ‘ r Un w “° ‘ 8 011 the burn it. When Tsze-goh heard of it, he killed 
our forLr kinl ” ; H»^ r<I,ng l ° "? e wa - v oi J lmsel , f ' [Meantime], the people would not 
cution of his mission rc P or ted the exe- burn the house, and on order was issued that 

Bdaoii] after which h d " ep ’ “j V' e grave [° f 8 '[, ho would not burn it should be held as 

ind awkitedthe orders r ^ - S P? sitlon * eq0al , Iy guiIt ^ whh Keoh. On this some took 
‘The Kune-tw VpI v KI, ip3- a rush rope, and some took a handful of straw, 

Chuh-yumz fled to f'!,> 1° 8nd ^ Ut V ,e ^ f hrew them down [again], and would 

Ts-oo withdrew on lmaM„t7?[. Thc . 8rnl ? ?r burn the house. The chief minister then 

Woo.' ’ ° ° ^ contusion in caused it to be done, and extinguished all the 

The critics hive . . branches of the Keoh family and its partisans, 

and thaTwhh little he ’I ‘ n e em »ty, Putting to death Yang Ling-chung with his 

ground on which Ihe !^ 6 P d r ° Ut the y< ? U , n g? r bothers 11 wan and T*o, and'r s in Ch'in, 
Scribed to wZ The r, rdet L of .. Lea °u is w, jh hissons and younger brothers. The kindred 
“t w^s Rw r,J 1 '" C ; l, '. rfita say ' ° f 1 sinCIrin cried out in the city. “ Yen and Fei 
yet thMext Ztos tlXTf re ruler ’, Rnd V n ^ Wg themselves kings, ami by their own 

to Kwane He ynCtm U ) I Ti? 0 ’ Uot ,ont Y working calamity to the State of 

is thereby ^b^Ttn the ,,Qldath8t , the R uilt ■ rs 1 00 .’ weakening and thinning the royal House, 
thereby ascribed to the great ministers;- and deceiving the king and the chief minister 

which is one view. Ch'an Joh-shwuy fjiK-M- “ r their own gain. The chief minister believes 
Minwri, . ,, len> entirely ; —what is to becomeof the State?” 

Ziy Mln <? d > n 0 aays <hat the style of the text 1 ln9 distressed the chief minister.’ 

is intended to make people investigate the mat- ° n , t1,is paragraph again we have much 
ter, when they will discover the true criminal; 9 PccmaUon. to explain the ascription of the 
—which view is preferable. Tou Yu held that deat ‘ 01 Y,,en to TVta>. 

K%aeVim^f„^^ 0, V<P a0U himae,f > and Par Hoo,—Isee III.xxiii. 10, etal. On III. 

the people wished thetoith ofMtaST tafthh whiehui^X W| ''’d' H °° ^ C "a inS ’, “ 

view cannot be sustaiued. See our remarks ar 1 “ . dn g-be editors assent, nor do they 

length under VI. xvi. 7.’ make mention of any other Hoo there or in other 

Par. 3. Kuh-leang has ? for lift The ® Ut H there were onl y the one Hoo of 

Chuen say.:—‘Keoh Y„ei, was a man oprigh* nrcsent aTre- ^ mi ” i8ter ° f SU,e 

P fc present at this meeting? On VII. ix. 9, Kung- 


13 attended to make people investigate the mat¬ 
ter, when they will discover the true criminal- 
—which view is preferable. Tou Yu held that 
guilt is thereby fixed on Lcaou. himself, and 
A uug l ing-tali and Tew Ch'nng argue that all 
the people wished the death of Leaou ; but this 
view cannot be sustaiued. See our remarks at 
length under VI. xvi. 7 .’ 

Par. 3. Kuh-leang has 2&n for £jK The 
Chuen says ■ 1 Keoh YllPII was a mow owJ..k, 
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yang says that Hoc was a city of Tain. There 
were probably two places of the name. 

The Chuen says:—‘The meeting at Hoo in 
the autumn was to give orders about guarding 
Chow, and to consult about restoring the duke 
[of Loo], Sung and Wei were eager for his 
restoration, and strongly urged it. Fan Heen v , 
tsze, however, had taken bribes from Ke-sun, i 
ami said to Tsze-leang (Yoh Kv-Ie), the minister | 
of Works [of Sung], and Pih-kung Ch‘ing*tsze i 
(He). “ Ke-sun knew not what offence he had J 
committed, when his ruler attacked him. He 
offered to submit to imprisonment, or to go into 
exile, but both these things were refused to him. 
The ruler also left the State himself, *hen 
his attempt proved unsuccessful. How should 
Ke-sun have been able, without any prepara¬ 
tions. to expel his ruler? His recovery [of his 
position] must have been by the help of Heaven, j 
hushing the rage of the duke's followers, and 
guiding the minds of [the adherents of] Shuh- 
6un. If it were not so, how should those 
followers, when engaged in an attack, have 
thrown off their armour and sauntered about 
with their quiver lids in their hands? Then for 
the adherents of Shuh-snn, afraid of the over¬ 
flow of calamity, to join themselves to those of 
Ky-she, w as from Providence. The ruler of Loo 
lias been keeping himself in TVe for 3 years, 
and has accomplished nothing. Ke-sun has 
greatly won the hearts of the people, and the 
L tribes of the Hvae are joined to him. He 
has ten years' preparations, the support of Ts*e 
and IVoo, the assistance of Heaven, the help of 
tne», the mind to maintain himself firmly, and 
the power of various States, and yet lie does not 
presume to use [those resource 4 *], but serves his 
ruler as if lie were in the capital: -it is for 
these reasons that I think it difficult to deal 
"dh him. You both are versed in the councils 
‘d States, ami you wish to restore the ruler of 
Loo. This also is my desire. I will ask to 
follow you, and lay siege to [the capital of] 
Loo. If we do not succeed, you shall die for it.” 
The two ministers were afraid, and declined the 
undertaking; and [Heen-tsze] then dismissed 
the [representatives of the] smaller States, and 
reported [to his rulerl the difficulty [of restor¬ 
ing the duke].’ 

Par. 6. This K k wae must have been a great 
officer of Choo, but what were the particulars 
°f ms flight to Loo, we do not know. The 
critics are severe in condemning Loo for receiving 
juch fugiti y es. Five officers from Choo thus 
ouiid shelter in it at different times. 

['he Chuen appends here two narratives:— 

1 st, about the affairs of Loo. 4 Mfing E-tsze 
and \ ang Hoo attacked Yun, the men of w hich 
proposed to fight. Tsze-kea-tsze, however, said, 

I here has been no doubt about the will of 
eayen for long. The multitude of these will 
surely cause our ruler to be ruined. Is it not a 
cu *t thing for a man to make himself happy 
b m ei J ”, eaven 19 sending down calamity on 
mm t Even if there were Spirits [to help him], 
e must be defeated here. Alas! there is no 
Jfope. He is likely to die here!” The duke 
hen sent Tsze-kea-tsze on a mission to Tsin, 
che ^ Wlucil llis f °Nuwers were defeated at Tseu- 

2d about affairs in Ts‘oo. ‘ Thrtraehout Ts‘oo 
K uv e " SKe of the People about'the fate of 
u-eob Yuen (See on par. 3) never ceased, and 


all, when presenting their sacrifices, reviled the 
chief minister. Seu, director of Shin, spoke to 
Tsze-chang, saying, “No one knows wiiat were 
the offences of the director of the Left (Keoh 
Y uen), and of the director of the middle stables, 
(Y’nng Ling ehung) and yet yon put them to 
death, thereby producing, those revilings and 
murmurings, winch to this day have not ceased. 
I am myself in doubts about it. A * irtuous man 
would not kill another even to stop revilings;—is 
it not strange that you should kilt men to excite 
them, and take no measures in the matter? Now 
Woo-keih is the slanderer of Ts'oo, as all the peo¬ 
ple know. He removed Chaou Woo (See on XV. 
| 3); caused the expulsion of Choo the marquis 
| of Ts'ae (See on XXI. 6); ruined our late king’s 
| eldest son Keen, and caused the death of the 
Lctn Yin, Ch‘ay (See the 2d narrative at the 
beginning of ths 20th year). He has stood like 
a screen before the king’s cars and eyes, so that 
he should neither hear nor see. But for-this, 
the gentle mildne.., the humility and economy, 
of king Bung, who excelled both Ch ing and 
Chwang, would have been universally acknow¬ 
ledged. That he did not gain to himself all the 
States was simply owing to Woo-keih. Now 
he has further put to dealh three innocent men, 
so as to excite great revilings, which have al¬ 
most affected yourself. And yet yon are taking 
no measures iri regard to him;—uhat can you 
expect from such a course? Then Yen Tseang- 
«zc, by falsifying an order from you, utterly 
destroyed the families of three officers, among 
the best men of the State, who had committed 
no failure of duty in their offices. Woo has 
got a new ruler, and the borders are daily in a 
stale of terror. It any great affair occur in our 
State, you will be in jieril. Wise men take off 
slandered, to secure their own repose, but you 
love slanderers to put yourself in peril- Ex¬ 
treme is your delusion ! ” Tsze-eliaDg said, “ I 
am guilty in this, and shall now take good 
measures in the case.’ In the 9lli month, on 
Ke we, Tsze-chang put to death Fei Woo-keih 
and Yen Tseang-sze, utterly destroying all ihe 
branches of their families. Thus he satisfied 
the people, and the revilings ceased.’] 

Par. 7. The Chuen says, “In winter, the 
duke went to Ts‘e. when the marquis begged to 
offer him an entertainment. Tszc-kea-tsze said, 
“Morning and evening you stand in his court; 
—how should he invite you to [the ceremony 
of] an entertainment. It is to a drinking [feast 
only].” Accordingly there was a drinking feast, 
and [the marquis] made the assistant-adminis¬ 
trator offer the cup, and asked leave to take his 
own ease [elsewhere]. 

‘ A daughter of Tsze-chung (the Kung-tsze 
Yin, who fled to Ts‘e in the duke’s 12th year 
See on XII. 8) who was cafled Ch'ung was in 
the harem of the marquis, and intimated that she 
wished the duke to call her to see iiiin. On this 
Tsze-kea-tsze left the feast, carrying the duke 
with him.’ 

Par. 8. [The Ch'uen appends here a brief 
note:—‘In the 12th month, Tseih Ts'in of Tsiu 
required the guards from the different State? to 
go to Chow. Tlic people of Loo declined the 
service on account of the troubles in their 
State.’] 
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XXVIII. 


1 In the [cluke’s] twenty-eighth year, in spring, in the 

kings third month, there was the burial of duke 
Taou of Ts‘aou. 

2 The duke went to Tsin. He halted in Kan-how. 

3 In summer, in the fourth month, on Ping-seuh, Ning, 

earl of Ch‘ing, died. 

4 In the sixth month, there was the burial of duke 

Ting of Ch‘ing. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Kwei-sze, Ning, 

viscount of T‘ang, died. 

6 In winter, there was the burial of duke Taou of T‘ang. 


Par. 1. This was the 6th month since hia 
death. The burial was late. 

Par. 2. Kan-how was a city of Tsin, in the 
south-east of the pres. dis. of Ch ing-gan ( 

dep. Kwang-p’ing (J^| 2p), Chih-le. 
The duke found that Ts‘e was tired of him, and 
now threw himself on the protection of Tain. 

The Chueu says:—‘This spring, the duke 
was going to Tsin, and wanted to proceed to 
Kan-how. Tsze-kea-tsze said to him. “ When 
one has to request a refuge from another, and at 
once proceeds to where he would be at ease, 
who will have any pity for hint? You should 
go [only] to the borders [at first].” The duke 
would not listen to this suggestion, [and pro¬ 
ceeded to Kan-how], and sent word [from it] to 
the capital of Tsin, begging that he might be 
met there. The marquis, however, said, “ Heav¬ 
en is atHicting tlie State of Loo, and its ruler 
has long endured Ilia sorrow abroad. Without 
sendiug a single messenger to me, however, lie 
threw himself upon one merely related to him 
by affinity. It should suffice for him to have I 
got [the marquis of Ts - e] to meet him.” The ! 
duke was made to return to the borders, and 
then he was met.’ 

The critics think that all these notices of the 
movements of the duke, where he went, where 
he halted, &c., are from the pencil of Confucius 
himseif;—to show that the ruler of Loo was still 
in existence, and indicate his condemnation of 
the usurpation of Ke-sun See the note by the 
K‘ang-he editors on this par. 

Parr. 3, 4. Kung-yang has for Tite 
burial of the earl of Ch'ing in the 3d month after 
hia death must have been so hastened on for 
some extraordinary reason. 

[The Chuen introduces here a narrative of af¬ 
fairs inTsin :—‘ K‘eShingand Woo Tsangof Tsin 
exchanged wives, in consequence of whiclt K‘e 
Ying (Head of the K‘e family, and son of K‘e 
Woo mentioned in the Chuen appended to IX. 
iii. 4,) purposed to seize them. Consulting, how¬ 
ever, the marshal Shuh Yew ou the subject, that 
officer said, “We read in a book of Ch’ing that 
those who hate what is right and dislike what 
is correct are very many. The sway of what is 


unprincipled is established. I am afraid you 
j wiir net escape evil consequences, [if you do it]. 

! The ode (She, III. ii. ode X. 6) sajs, 

1 The people have many perversities ; 

Do not you set up your perversity before 
them.’ 

Suppose you let them alone for the present.” 
Ying said, “ If our K‘e family privately punish 
them, wliut is it to the State?” Accordingly he 
seized the criminals. [In the meantime] K'e 
Shing bribed Scun Leih, who spoke for him to 
the marquis; and K‘e Ying was seized. One of 
his officers said, “He is sure in any case to die; 
but let my master hear of the death of Shing and 
Tsatig, and it will be a satisfaction to him.” On 
this he put both those men to death. In sum¬ 
mer, in the 6th month, Tsin put K‘e Ying to 
death, and Sze-wo of Yang, who was a partisan 
of his and had aided his lawlessness. On this 
account he [also] was put to death, and the fami¬ 
lies of K'e and Yang-sheh were extinguished. 

‘Formerly Shnh-beang had wished to marry 
a daughter of Woo-shin, duke of Shin, but his 
mother wanted him to take one of her kindred 
rather. He said to her, “ My mothers (/.e. the 
inmates of his father's harem) are many, but my 
father has few children by them. I‘must keep a- 
loof from your kindred.” She replied, “ The wife 
of Tsze-iing (Woo-shin. His wife was Hea Ke. 
See on VII. x 8, et a/.) proved the death of three 
husbands, one ruler, and her son, and ruined 
a State, and two of its ministers, Ought you 
not to keep aloof from her? I have heard that, 
where there is extreme beauty, there is sure to 
be extreme wickedness. She was the daughter 
of Yaou Tsze, a younger wife of [duke Muh] 
of Ch'ing, and the younger sister of Tsze-mih. 
The brother died early, leaving no offspring; and 
since Heaven accumulated so much bounty in 
her, there must [still] be great ruin to be accom¬ 
plished by her. 

‘ “ In ancient times the prince of Jing had a 
daughter, with splendid black hair and very 
beautiful, so that her brightness cast a light 
around her, and she was named • the dark Lady. 
The prince Kwei, [Shun’s] minister of Music, 
married her, and she bore to him Fih-fung, * ho 
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in truth had the heart of a pip, insatiably covet¬ 
ous and gluttonous, quarrelsome and perverse 
without measure, so that men called him ‘the 
great Pig.’ E, the prince of K'cung, extinguish¬ 
ed him [and his House], and so K*wei had none 
to maintain his sacrifices. Moreover, the ruin 
of the three dynasties and the setting aside of 
[our prince] Kung-tsze (See the Chuen appended 
to III. xxviii. 1, et nl.) were brought about by 
such creatures. Why are you going to do such 
a thing? Those strange Beings are sufficient to 
move men [from their principles]; and if virtue 
and righteousness are not maintained, calamity 
is sure to come.” 

1 Shuh-heang was afraid, and did not dare to 
take the lady, but duke P‘ing forced him to do 
so. She bore to him Pih-ahih (Sze-wo of Yang 
above). At the time of his birth, the mother 
of Tsze-yung ran to tell her mother-in-law, say¬ 
ing, “ My sister-in-law has a boy.” The mo¬ 
ther-in-law was going to see the child, but 
when she got to the hall, 6he heard his voice, 
and returned, saying, “ It is the voice of a wolf. 
A wolfish chihl will have a wild iieart. None 
but he wilt destroy the clan of Yang-sbeh.” 
So she would not look at him.’] 

Par. 5. Here again Kuug-yang has S? for 


[The Chuen has here another long narrative 
about affairs in Tain:—‘ In autumn, Han Seuen- 
tsze of Tsin died, and the government passed 
into the hands of Wei Heen-tsze (Mentioned 
before in the Chuen on IX. xxiii. 7). He divided 
the lands of the K‘e and Yang-sheh families, 
the former into 7, and the latter into 3 districts; 
and made Sze-ma Me-mow great officer of Woo; 
Kea Sin, of K’e; Sze-ma Woo, of P'ing ling; 
Wei Mow, of Klng-yang; Che Sou-woo, of T oo- 
sliwuy ; Han Koo, of Marshow ; Ming Ping, of 
^u; Yoh Siiaou, of T‘ung-te; Chaou Chnou, of 
P ing-yang; Lcaou Gan, of Yang-she. He gave 
their appointments to Kea Sin and Sze-ma 
Woo because of their services to the royal 
House: and theirs to Che Seu-woo, Chnou Cliaou, 
Han Koo, and Wei Mow,-because he considered 
that, though they were the sons of concubines, 
they would not fail in their offices and could 
maintain the inheritance of their fathers. The 
[other] four all received their districts, and then 
appeared before Wei-tsze, showing that they 
vere appointed because of their worthiness. 
He said to Ch'ing Chuen, “As I have given 
Mow (His own son by a concubine) a district, 
will men say that I am acting partially ?" “ Why 
should they do so?" was the reply. Mow is of 
such a character that, though kept at a distance, 
»e does not forget his ruler, and, though kei t as 
a near favourite, he will not assume anything 
over his associates. In presence of gain he 
thinks of righteousness; in the midst of diffi¬ 
culties, he seeks to maintain his purity. He 
can keep his heart, and abstain from ail licen- 
lous conduct. You liavo given him a dis’rict, 
iut was it not proper to do so? Formerly, 
w hen king Woo subdued Sliang, and obtained 
grand possession of all the land, 15 of his bro¬ 
thers received States, and 40 other princes of 
ic surname of Ke did the same;—these were 
? appointments of kindred. They were made 
because of the virtue of their subjects, whether 
nearly or distantly related. The ode (She, 111. i. 
ude VII. 4) says, V 


‘Now this king Wlln 

Was gifted by God with the power of judg¬ 
ment. 

So that the fame of his virtue silently grew. 
His virtue was highly intelligent. 

Highly intelligent and of rare discrimina¬ 
tion; 

Capable of leading, capable of ruling,— 

To rule over this great nation. 

Rendering a cordial submission, abletopro- 
duce cordial union. 

When the sway came to king Win, 

His virtue left nothing to be dissatisfied 
with. 

He received the blessing of God, 

And it was extended to bis descendants.’ 

To have a mind able to determine what is right 
is called * the power of judgment.’ When virtue 
through its correctness is responded to with 
harmony, we have its ‘ silent exertion.’ Extend¬ 
ing a bright influence over all quarters is called 
‘illumination.’ Earnest ’beneficence without 
selfish partiality is called ‘discrimination.’ 
Teaching without being weary is called ’lead¬ 
ing.’ ‘The ruler’ is he who makes happy 
by his rewards and awes by his punishments. 
‘ Submission ’ is when there is a universal sub¬ 
jection to gentleness aud harmony. ‘Cordial 
union ’ is the effect of the choice of what is good, 
and following it. Character of which heaven 
and earth are the warp and woof is called ‘ ac¬ 
complished.’ When these nine virtues are found 
without error, there is nothing in the conduct 
to occasion dissatisfaction. Thus it was that 
king Wftn received his dignity from Heaven, 
and his descendants were blessed through liim. 
In your promotions you have approximated to 
the virtue of Wan. Far-extending will be the 
effect 1 ” 

‘ When Kea Sin was about to proceed to his 
district, he appeared before Wei-tsze, who said to 
him, “ Come here, Sin. Formerly, when Shuh- 
heang went to Ch’ing, Tsung Meeh of that State, 
who was an ugly man, wished to see him, ami 
followed for that purpose the servants who were 
removing the dishes [of the feast]. As lie stood 
below the hall, he uttered one sentence so 
excellent, that w hen Shuh-heang, who was about 
to drink, heard it, he said, ’That must be 
Tsung Ming;’and with this he descended the 
slops, took him by the hand, ami ascended with 
him, saying, ‘ Formerly, a great officer of Kea, 
who was ugly, married a wife who was beautiful; 
but for 3 years she neilher laughed nor spoke. 
He drove with her to [the marsh of] Kaou, and 
there shot at a pheasant and hit it, upon which 
she laughed for the first time and spoke, so that 
the officer said, ‘ One’s ability should not be un¬ 
exercised. If I bad not been able to shoot, you 
would not have laughed nor spoken.’ Now Sir, 
your features are rather undistinguished, and if 
you had not spoken, I should probably have 
remained unacquainted with you. Your [ability 
of] speech must not be unexercised.’ In this 
way they became like old acquaintances. Now 
you have done good service to the royal House, 
and therefore I have given you your appoint¬ 
ment. Go and be reverently attentive to your 
duty. Minish not aught iu the energy of your 
services." 

‘Wlien Chnng-ne heard of the appointments 
made by Wei-tsze, be considered them to be 
just, and said, “He has not failed in his duty 
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to those near him of his own House, nor has he 
erred in his promotion of others more remote. 
His conduct may be pronounced just.” When 
he heard of his charge to Kea Sin, he considered 
it to be loyal. The ode (III. 1. ode I. 6) says, 

‘Ever strive to be in accordance with the 
will [of Heaven], 

And you will be seeking for yourselves 
much happiness.’ 

This is loyalty. Wei-tsze’s appointments were 
just, and his charge was loyal;—was it not likely 
that his posterity would continue long in the 
State of Tain?’ 

Par. 6. Though the duke was in exile, we 
see that Ke-stin kept up the reciprocities of Loo 
with foreign States, as if there bad been nothing 
the matter with itself. 

[The Chuen gives a narrative here, illustrating 
the faithfulness of Wei Mow above:—‘In winter, 
a man uf King-yang had a lawsuit, which Wei 
Mow was not able to determine, and he referred 
it [to the capital]. The principal member of 
the man’s family offered a bribe of some female 
musicians, which Wei-tsze was going to receive. 
Mow said to Yen Muh and Joo X'wan, “ Our lord 
is noted through the States for not receiving 


bribes, but there could be no greater case of such 
acceptance, if he receive [what is offered by] 
this man of King-yang. You must remonstrate 
with him.” They agreed to do so; and when [Wei- 
tsze] retired from the audience of the marquis, 
they were waiting in his court-yard. When 
his meal was brought in, he called them [to join 
in it]; and during its course, they sighed three 
times. When it was over, he made them sit 
down [with him j, and said, “ I have heard my 
uncles repeat the common saying that ‘Meat 
makes a man forget his sorrow —what was the 
reasou that while the food was being served up, 
you gave [those] three sighs.” They answered 
both together, saying, “ We were drinking with 
a friend, and ate nothing [last] evening. When 
the first course came in, we were afraid there 
might not be sufficient, and therefore we sighed. 
When the second course came, we condemned 
ourselves, and thought, ‘How could we bu 
feasted by the general, and not get enough?’ 
This was the reason of the second sigli. And 
when the last course was ended, [we thought], 
‘Would that it were with minds of superior 
men as it is with the bellies of small men like 
us!—that they were satisfied when they had 
enoughl’” On this Wei-tsze refused [the bribe 
of] the man of Kfing-yang.’] 


Twenty-ninth year. 
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XXIX. 1 In the [duke’s] twenty-ninth year, he came from Kan- 
how, and resided in Yun. The marquis of Ts‘e sent 
Kaou Chang there to condole with him. 

2 The duke went to Tsin, and halted in Kan-how. 

3 In summer, in the fourth month, on Kang-tsze, Shuh 

E died. 

4 It was autumn, the ninth month. 

5 In winter, in the tenth month, [the people] of Yun 

dispersed. 


Tar. 1. In XXVI. 2, it is said that the duke 
came from Ts‘e (and resided in 
Yun. Though lie had not been to the capital 
of Ts'e, he had had a meeting with the marquis, 
which was held sufficient to authorize the record 
that he came from Ts‘e. But though he had 
entered Tsin, and been met perhaps on its bor¬ 
ders (See the Chuen on XXVIII. 2) by officers 
from its court, he had not had a meeting with 
the marquis ; and therefore it could only be said 
here that * he arrived from Kan-how.’ 

The Chuen says :—* When the duke came 
from Kan-how, and [again] resided in Yun, the 
marquis of Ts‘e sent Kaou Chang to condole 
with him, and that officer merely addressed 
him by the title of “Sir;” on which Tsze- 
kea-tsze said, “The ruler of Ts'e is humbling 
you You are only being disgracedThe duke 
then went [back] to Kan-how.’ The duke had 
left Ts‘e anil gone to Tsin, hoping that he would 
receive better treatment, and substantial help. 
On the contrary he found himself worse off, and 
on his return to Yun, the marquis of Ts‘e only' 
treated him with contempt The style of the 
messenger in calling him ‘Sir(^ ^)*was 
the mode of addressing a great officer. The 
message of condolence was really a message of 
mockery. 

^ [There is a narrative here about affairs in 
Cltow:—‘In the 3d month, on Ke-maou, Ying 
earl of Shaou, Koo chiet of the House of Yin, 
and the son of Loo earl of Yuen (See the Clmen 
on XVIII. 4) were put to death ill the capital. 
On the return of Koo of Yin (See on XXVI. 8). 
a woman met him in the suburbs of Chow, and 
condemned his conduct, saying, “ When in 
Chow, he encouraged others to do evil; when 
he left it, he numbered the days till his return:— 


this fellow is not likely to last beyond 3 years." 
In summer, in the 5th month, on KSng-yin, the 
[late] king’s son Chaou-keu entered Leen, and 
held it in revolt. Yin Puh-ning defeated him.’] 

Par. 2. The Chuen says:—‘Every year 
P‘iug-tsze bought horses, and provided clothes 
and shoes for the [duke’s] followers, and sent 
them to Kan-how. The duke seized those who 
brought the horses and sold them, on which the 
horses were not again sent. 

* The marquis of Wei sent him a horse of his 
own clmriot, which was called K'e-fuli. It fell 
into a ditch and died, and the duke was going 
to have a coffin made for it, but Tsze-kea-tsze 
said to him, “ Your followers are in distress. 
Please give [the value] to them to get food.” On 
this he had it wrapped up in a curtain, [and 
buried it]. 

* The duke gave Kung-yen a robe of lamb’s 
fur, and sent him to present a Lung-foo [piece 
of jade] to the marquis of Ts‘e- Kung-yen 
took tlie opportunity to present [also] the robe, 
and the marquis was pleased, and gave him [the 
city of] Yang-kuh. 

‘The mothers of Kung-yen and Kung-wei 
(Both, the duke’s sous. See the Chuen on XXV. 
5) were both withdrawn to tlie birth-chamber, 
when their sons were born. Kung-yen was born 
first, but Kung-wei’s mother said, “ We retired 
here together. Let us announce the births of our 
children [also] together.” Three days after, 
Kung-wei was born, and his mother gave the 
announcement of his birth first, so that the duke 
considered him the elder of the two Now, 
however, the duke was selfishly glad because of 
[the gift of] Yang-kuh; and thinking [also] of 
w hat had happened in Loo, he said, “It was 

oo-jin (Kung-wei) who wrought this misery, 
and though the iast-born he is considered the 
elder;—his falsity is of ioug standing.” Ac- 
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cordingly he degraded him, and appointed Kung- < 
yen to be his eldest son and heir.’ i 

Par.3. Kjh-Ieang says here:—‘ Ke-sunE-joo, ] 
said, “ Shuh has died without any illness. This 
is [another proof of] why we are without 'the 
duke. It is by the will of Heaven, and not 
from any offence of mine.” ’ His glos»«rist Fan 
King observes that Shuh E had wished to bring 
the duke back. Of this Tso-she says nothing, 
nor of E’s dying without any apparent cause. 

Par. 4. [The Chuen appends here a long nar¬ 
rative on the subject of dragons:—‘ In autumn, 
a dragon appeared in the suburbs of Keang, on 
which Wei Heen-tsze asked TVae Mill [the grand 
historiographer], saying, “I have heard that 
of all the scaly tribes the dragon in the most 
knowing, because it cannot be got alive. Is it 
true tosay that it is thus knowing?” Mill replied, 
“This is only men’s _yr ant of knowledge; it is not 
that the dragon is really knowing. Anciently 
they kept dragons, and hence there were in the 
kingdom the families of Hwan-lung, (Dragon- 
rearer) and Yu-lung(Dragon-ruler).” Heen-tsze 
said, “ I have heard myself of those two families, 
but do not know their history;—what is the 
meaning of their names ?” [The historiographer] 
replied, “ Formerly, there was Shuh-gan of Lew, 
who had a distant descendant called Tung- 
foo, very fond of dragons, and able to find out 
their tastes and likings, so as to supply them 
with meat and drink. Many dragons came to 
him, and he, according to their nature, reared 
them in the service of the emperor Shun, who 
gave him the surnameof Tung, and the clan-name 
of Hwan-lung. He was [also] invested with 
the principality of] Tsung-cli’uen, and the 
amily of Tsung-e is of his posterity. Thus in 
the time of the emperor Shun, and for genera¬ 
tions after, dragons were reared. 

* “ We come [then] to K’ung-keah of the Hca 
dynasty, who was [so] obedient and acceptable 
to God, that God gave him teams of dragons; 
two from the Ho and two from the Hail,—in 
pairs, male and female. K‘ung-keah could not 
feed them, and no members of the Hwan-lung 
family were to be found. But amid the remains 
of the family of T'aou-t’ang (Yaou) was a 
descendant called Hew Luy, who had learned 
the art of rearing dragons from the family of 
Hwan-lung. With this he undertook to serve 
K‘ung-keali, and was able to feed the dragons. 
The sovereign esteemed his service, gave him 
the clan-name of Yu-lung, and appointed him 
to the place of the descendants of Oli’e-wei (See 
on IX. xxiv. 1). One of the female dragons died, 
and he secretly preserved it as minced meat in 
brine, supplying with it the table of the sovereign 
of Hea. who enjoyed it, and required him to find 
others [for the same use]. On this Lew Luy was 
afraid, and removed to Loo-tieen. The family 
of Fan is descended from him.” 

‘Heen-tsze said, *• What is the reason that 
there are none now?” Mih replied, “Every 
kind of creatures must have its own officers, 
who carefully attend to the laws of its nature, 
morning and evening thinking of them, and 
who, if for a single day they fail in their duties, 
should be liable to death, lose their offices, and 
have no support. When the officers rest in the 
performance of their appointed duties, the 
creatures eoiue to them [abundantly]. If they 
neglect and abandon those duties, the creatures 
cease to appear, and lie concealed;—their pro¬ 


duction is restrained and stopped. In this way 
there were the officers of the five elementary 
principles, who were called the five officers, 
received their several clan-names and sur¬ 
names, and were appointed dukes of the highest 
rank. They were sacrificed to, [after death], 
as Spirits, and received honour and offerings, 
at the altars of the land and grain, and at the 
five [regular] sacrifices. The chief officer of 
wood was called Kow-mang; of fire, Chuh- 
yung; of metal, Juh-sliow; of water, Heuen- 
ming; of earth, How-t‘oo. The dragon is a 
creature of the water; there is no longer an 
officer of the water; and therefore it is not got 
alive. If this be denied, [consider] what we 
have in the Yih of Chow. In the case of the 

diagram K’een (=), on the line which appears 
changed in Kow (==), we have, ‘The dragon 
lies hid in the waTer"; it is not the time for 
active employment;’ on that which is changed 
in T’ung-jin (==). ‘The dragon appears in the 
fields;’ on that“which is changed in Ta-yew 
(==), ‘Flies the dragon in the heavens;’ and on 

that which is changed in K‘wae (==)> ‘The 
dragon goes too far. There will be reason for 
repentanceJind where alt its lines would be as 
in K‘wftn (==), ‘There appear all the dragons 
without a Head. It is fortunate. Then in the 
case of K‘w&n, on that lino which is changed in 
Voh (:§=), we have, ‘The dragons fight in the 

wilderness.’ If the dragon had not constantly 
—morning and evening—appeared, who could 
have thus descrilied it?” Hiien-tsze asked, 

“ What were the families of the five officers, 
sacrificed to at the altars of the land and grain, 
and of the five Spirits of the elementary sub¬ 
stances?” Mih again repned, “In the time of 
shaoti-haou, there were four men, called Chhing, 
Kae Sew, and He, able to regulate [the king¬ 
dom’s of ] metal, wood, and water. Ch-ung was 
made Kow-mang; Kae. Juh-sliow; and Sew and 
He, Heuen-niing. For ages those families did 
not fail in their duties, but completed the merit 
of K'cung-sang (Shaou-haou). These shared in 
three of the sacrifices. Chuen-heuh bad a son 
called Le. who became the Cbuh-yung. Kung- 
kung bad a son called Kow-lung, who became 
the Ho"--t‘oo. These shared in two of the sacn- 
Aces. How-t’oo was sacrificed to at the altar of 
the land ; at that of the Spirit of the grain, the 
director of Agriculture. A son of Leen-shan 
was called Choo, and he shared in this sacrifice. 
During the Hca dynasty and previously they 
sacrificed to him. K‘e, the ancestor of Chow, 
was also director of Agriculture. From the 
Sli.mg dynasty downwards, they have sacrificed 
to him.” * 

Par. 5. This event put the climax to the 
duke’s misery and destitution. Henceforth lie 
had no foot-hold in Loo. yji,—see on VI - “>• 
The people, no doubt, found the residence of the 
duke and his followers in the city to be both 
1 troublesome and burdensome. They dispersed, 

! therefore, and left his followers the sole occu- 
, pants of it. The duke himself was at this time 
- in Kan-how. 
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[We have here another narrative about affairs 
in Tsin:—'In winter, Cliaou Vang and Siiuen 
Tin of Tsin led a force, and wailed Joo-pin. 
after which they laid upon the [districts of the] 
State a contribution of a koc (=480 catties) of 
iron, in order to cast penal tripods, on which 
they inscribed the penal laws prepared by Fan 
Seuen-tsze.’ 

‘Chung-ne said, “Tsin is going to ruin! It 
lias lost its [proper] rules [of administration], 
Tsin ought to keep the laws and rules which 
T‘aug-shuh received for the regulation of his 
people. If the ministers and great officers would 
keep them in their several positions, the people j 
would be able to honour their higher classes, 
and those higher classes would be able to pre¬ 
serve their inheritances. There would be no¬ 
thing wrong with the noble or the mean. We 
should have what might be called the [proper] 
rules. For this purpose duke Wan made his 
officers of different degrees, and formed the 
laws of P‘e-leu (See on V, xxvii.5), thus becom¬ 
ing lord of covenants. When those rules are 
now abandoned, and tripods with the penal 


laws on them are formed instead, the people will 
study the tripods, and not care to honour their 
men of rank. But when there is-no distinction 
of noble and mean, how can a State continue to 
exist? Moreover, the penal laws of Seuen-tsze 
| are those adopted at the review in E (See the 
Chuen at the beginning of VI. vi.),—the enact¬ 
ments which led to the disorder of Tsin; how 
can they be made its lows?” The historiogra¬ 
pher Ts ae Mill .--aid, “The families of Fan and 
Chung-hang are in danger of perishing. Chung- 
haiig Ym (/. q. Seun Ym) is an inferior minister, 
and yet lit intrudes into the duties of a higher 
rank, presuming to make these articles with the 
penal statutes, to form the laws of the State. 
This is giving an example of lawlessness; and 
moreover he involves the Fan family, and will 
rum it by the change he is making. Wherein 
the Chaou family is concerned, Chaou-mSng 
indeed has been a party to this, but he could 
not help it. If he cultivate his virtue, he may 
escape [the fate of Yin].” 

Compare with the remarks attributed here to 
Confucius ihe narrative appended to VI. 2.] 
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XXX. 1 In his thirtieth year, in spring, in the kings first 
month, the duke was in Kan-how. 

2 In summer, in the sixth month, K‘eu-tsih, marquis of 

Tsin, died. 

3 In autumn, in the eighth month, there was the burial 

of duke K‘ing of Tsin. 

4 In winter, in the twelfth month, Woo extinguished Seu, 

and Chang-yu, viscount of Seu, fled to Ts‘oo. 


^ar. 1 The duke had gone, the previous 
spring, to Kan-how, and, we may suppose, had 
remained there. It was of no use for him to 
think now of returning to Yun, as that city had 


heen abandoned by the inhabitants. The 
in the text, instead of the Jg in XXVII. 1 et al, 
is accounted for by the fact that Yun was in 
I^oo, a city belonging to the duke, in which 
circumstances obliged him for a time to take 
up his residence, whereas he could only be 
described as ‘ being in K‘an-how/ which belonged 
to another State. But is there anything more, 


any judgment of Confucius, indicated by the 
record, & $£ f£ M’ re P cated as it is at 
the commencement of the two next years? 
Dukes of Loo had more than once, on prexious 
occasions during the period of the Ch un 
Ts‘ew. been absent from their capitals at the 
beginning of the year, but once only does the text 
record the fact, in the of IX. xxix. 1. 

See the notes there. The critics are divided on the 
question. Too Yu (Trying to explain TsVs lan¬ 
guage here, which the K‘ang-he editors do not 
give, and which I have tried in vain to under- 
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stand) finds in the language the expression of I 
condemnation,—indicating that the duke was 
an exile, through his own misconduct, and ob¬ 
stinacy in rejecting the counsels of Tsze-kea; 
and this view is strongly advocated by Maou 
Se-ho. Lew Ch‘ang and others sec in the lan¬ 
guage the expression of the sage’s sympathy 
with the duke. Loo had cast him out, but the 
sage would thus keep Loo in mind of him 

( PJt 1% ^ and show his own opinion 

that the duke was still the only ruler of the 
State. It is sufficient for the student to be 
content with the fact as it is recorded. 

Parr. 3, 3. The funeral of the marquis took 
place earlier than it should have done, accord¬ 
ing to the rule prescribed for such a ceremony. 
That the duke, though in Tsin, took no action 
on the occasion, shows that his residence in that 
State was barely permitted. 

The Chuen says:—‘ Yew Keih of Chfing went 
to Tsin to offer the condolences of his State, 
and to accompany the funeral. Wei Heen-tsze 
sent Sze King-pih to question him, saying, “On 
the death of duke Taou, Tsze-se came with con¬ 
dolences, and Tsze-keaou attended the funeral 
(See the 1st narrative of the Chuen after IX. 
xv. 7); what is the reason that you, Sir, have 
no second commissioner with you ? ” Keih 
replied, “The reason why the States acknow¬ 
ledge the supremacy of the ruler of Tsin lies in 
the rules of propriety, by which are [here] to be 
understood theserviceof a great State by a small 
one, and the cherishing of the small State by 
the great one. The service appears in obedience 
to the commands which are given from time to 
time; the cherishing, in the great State's com¬ 
passion for the other’s wants or inabilities. In 
consequence of the situation of our poor State 
between great States, we perform our duties and 
render our contributions. If we have unhappily 
not been able [at any time] to present our con¬ 
tribution against unforeseen evils, it was not 
because we presumed to forget your commands. 

‘The rule of the ancient kings was, that, on the 
death of the prince of a State, a simple officer 
should be sent from other States to express 
their condolences, and a great officer to attend 
the funeral. Only on occasions of marriage, 
friendly alliances, complimentary missions, and 
offerings, was a minister to be sent. On occa¬ 
sions of death among the rulers of Tsin, when 
there was leisure in our poor State, our former 
rulers have at times assisted, and held the traces 
of the bier. If there was no leisure [from exist¬ 
ing affairs], even an officer and great officer 
have not been sent as the letter of the rule 
required. Your great State approved, in its 
kindness, where our observances exceeded, and 
did not condemn where they were deficient, 
entering intelligently into the circumstances of 
our condition, and accepting what we were able 
to do, as a compliance with propriety. On the 
death of king Ling (In the 29th year of duke 
Kang), our ruler was in Ts‘oo, and our great 
officer Yin Twan went to the capital. He 
was but a juuior minister of our State, but the 
king’s officers threatened no punishment;—they 
pitied our not having the means to do otherwise. 
Now, Sir great officer, you ask why we have not 
followed the old fashion. The old fashion went 
sometimes beyond the rule, and sometimes fell 
short of it. I do not know which old fashion 
we ought to have followed. If you say that 


which went beyond the rnle, our ruler is too 
young to have observed it. If you say that 
which fell short of the rule, then I am here. 
Do you consider the matter.” 

‘ The people of Tsin could not question him 
any further.’ 

Par. 4. Kung-yang has ^ for $} The 
Chuen says:—‘The viscount of Woo required 
the people of Seu to seize Yen-yu, and the peo¬ 
ple of Chung-woo to seize Chuli-yung (See the 
Clmen on XXVII. 1), on which those two 
Kung-tszes fled to Ts'oo. The viscount of that 
State made them a large grant of land, and de¬ 
termined where they should remove to, making 
Ta-sin, the inspector of [the king’s] horses, meet 
them and conduct them to Yang as their re¬ 
sidence. Jen the Yeu>-director, and Seuh com¬ 
mandant of Shin, the marshal of the Left, walled 
that city, and annexed to it part of the lands of 
Shing-foo and Hoo. This was done with the 
intention of injuring Woo; but Tsze-se remon¬ 
strated, saying, “ Kwang of Woo has lately got 
that State, and is showing affection to his peo¬ 
ple. He regards them as his sons, and shares 
in all their sufferings;—it must be with the 
intention of using them. If we were to culti¬ 
vate good relations with the borders of Woo, 
and make them submit to our gentleness, we 
should have reason to fear that State’s attacking 
us; but we go and give territory to its enemies, 
and thereby increase its anger;—this surely is 
improper. Woo is connected by a long descent 
with the House of Cliow; but lying apart along 
the sea, it has not had intercourse with the 
other ICe States. Now, however, it has begun 
to be great, and may be compared with one of 
the States of the kingdom. Kwang also is very 
accomplished, and will wish to pursue a similar 
course to the former kings. We do not know 
whether Heaven will make him tiie object of its 
wrath, causing him to clip and ruin the State 
of Woo, and aggrandize with it some other sur¬ 
name, or whether it will in the end make him 
the instrument of blessing Woo. The result will 
not be distant; why should we not meanwhile 
allow our Spirits to be quiet, and our people to 
rest in peace, till we see how the scale turns ? 
Why should we ourselves commence a toilsome 
struggle?” The king would not listen to this 
advice; and the viscount of Woo, enraged [with 
the course of Ts'oo], in the lJth month seized 
the viscount of Chung-woo, and then went on 
to invade Seu. He raised embankments on the 
hills so as to lay the capital under water, and 
on ICe-maou he extinguished the State. Cheng¬ 
yu, the viscount of Seu, cut off his hair, and 
went forth, with his wife, to meet his enemy, 
who condoled with him and sent him away, 
making his most intimate officers follow him; 
on which he fled to Xs'oo. Seuh, commandant 
of Shin, was leading a force to relieve Seu, but 
he did not arrive in time; so he walled E and 
assigned it to the viscount of Seu for a residence. 
The viscount of Woo asked Woo Yun, saying, 
“ When you spoke formerly of invading Ts'oo, I 
knew the advisabieness of such a measure (See 
XX. the 2d narr. at the beginning). But I was 
r^ alc * the king would send myself, and I dis¬ 
liked another man’s receiving the merit of my 
exploits. Now it will be my own;—what do you 
say to attacking: Ts‘oo?” Yun replied, “The 
govt, of Ts‘oo is in the hands of many, who aie 
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at variance among themselves, and not one of 
them could bear the burden of calamity. If we 
form three armies to harass it, when one of them 
approaches, all the forces of Ts‘oo will turn out. 
Let it then retire; and when they retire let us 
advance again. Ts‘oo will thus be weary with 


marching; and when we have thus repeatedly 
harassed and worn it out, leading it wrong also 
in many ways, if we follow up our plan with all 
our three armies, we are sure to make a great 
conquest.” Hoh-leu followed this counsel, and 
Ts'oo thus began to be distressed.’ 


Thirty-first year. 
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XXXI. 1 In his thirty-first year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the duke was in Kan-how. 

2 Ke-sun E-joo, had a meeting with Seun Leih of Tsin 

in Teih-leih. 

3 In summer, in the fourth month, on Ting-sze, Kuh, earl 

of Seeh, died. 

4 The marquis of Tsin sent Seun Leih to condole with 

the duke in Kan-how. 

5 In autumn, there was the burial of duke Heen of Seeh. 

6 In winter Hih-kw&ng came a fugitive to Loo with [the 

city of] Lan. 

7 In the twelfth month, on Sin-hae, the first day of the 

moon, the sun was eclipsed. 
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Par. X. See on the 1st par. of last year. 
Tso-she observes here that the record 1 indicates 
the duke’s incompetency both in Loo and 
abroad.’ His own subjects would not have him 
in Loo, and neither Ts‘e nor Tsin would afford 
him effectual succour. 

Par. 2. We have here and in par. 4 an ac- j 
count of negotiations which might have ended 
in the restoration of the duke to Loo, but for 
the obstinacy of him and his follower*. Duke 
K'ing of Tsin had been succeeded by his son 
Woo (^p-),—duke Ting,—who was anxious to 

signalize his accession by such an exercise of 
his influence. Kung-yang, here and afterwards, 

has ^ tor jgj. Teih-leih was a city of Tsin. 
The Chuen says:—‘’The marquis of Tsin pro¬ 
posed sending an army to restore the duke, but 
FSji Heen-tsxe said to him, “If you summon 
Ke-sun and he do not come, it will be evident 
that he is a traitor to his ruler. What do you 
say to attacking him after [he has refused to 
come]?’’ [Accordingly], the people of Tsin 
summoned Re-sun to their State, and Heen-tsze 
privately sent word to him to be sure to come, 
saying that he would undertake that he should 
not suffer anything. When they met as de¬ 
scribed in the text, Seun Leih said, “My ruler 
has charged me to say to you, ‘ Why have you 
expelled your ruler ? Chow has a regular pun¬ 
ishment for him who has a ruler and does not 
seive him.’ Do you consider the case." Ke- 
sun, who had on a cap of white silk, wore 
clothes of sackcloth, and was barefoot, prostrated 
himself, and replied, “I have not found it in my 
power to serve my ruler, and I will not presume 
to flee from the punishment which he may order. 
If he considers that I am chargeable with guilt, 
let me be confined in Pe to await the result of 
his investigation; and then let it be with me as 
be shall determine. If out of regard to my 
fathers, lie do not entirely cut off the family of 
Ke, but appoint [only] me to die, or if he do 
not put me to death, or send me into exile, it 
will be his kindness, which till death even I will j 
not forget. But if I am allowed to follow him, | 
and return to Loo, this is what I desire. Should 
I dare to have any other thought?” ’ 

Par. 3. Tso-she observes here that we have 
this record, because the earl of Seeb and the 
duke bad covenanted together; and to illustrate 
his meaning, Too says that this is the first 
time that the name of an earl of Sceh has 
appeared in the text, and Tso-she thought it 
necessary to assign the reason for it. Other 
canons, however, account for the occurrence of 
the name iiere differently. 

^ Par. 4. This is the sequel of par. 2. The 
Chuen says:—‘In summer, in the 4th month, 
Ke-sun followed Che Pih (Seun Leih) to Kan- 
how, when Taze-kea-tsze said [to the duke], 
“Let your lordship return with him If you 
cannot bear the shame of [a day], how can you 
bear that of your whole life?” The duke 
assented, but all [the rest of his followers] said, 
“ It all lies in a single word. You must [get 
Tsin to] expel him.” 

‘Seun Leih expressed to the duke the con¬ 
dolences of the marquis of Tsin, and said, “ My 
ruler charged me, in accordance with your lord¬ 
ship’s orders, to reprove E-joo. He does not 
presume to flee from [a sentence of 1 death. 
You can [now] enter Loo.” The duke said, 


“Through the kindness of your ruler, having 
regard to the friendship between our predeces¬ 
sors, and extended to me a fugitive, I will return, 
and cleanse and set in order my ancestral tem¬ 
ple to do service to him, but I cannot see that 
man. I swear by the Ho that I will not see 
him.” Seun Leih covered his ears, and ran 
away, saying, “My ruler feared that this would 
be his offence. He date not take any further 
knowledge of the troubles of Loo. I will report 
to him what has occurred.” He then retired, and 
said to Ke-sun, “ Your ruler’s anger is not yet 
abated. Do you return for the present, and 
offer the sacrifices.” Tsze-kea-tsze urged the 
duke to enter among the troops of Loo with a 
single chariot, assuring him that Ke-sun would 
in that case return to Loo with him; and he 
wished to do so, but all the [other] followers put 
such a constraint upon him that he could not 
return.’ . 

ICuh-Ieang gives a different account of this 
affair. Acc. to Tso-she’s account, there is a 
difficulty with the pg . If the way was now 
open for the duke’s return to Loo, there was 
occasion for congratulation rather than condo¬ 
lence. Acc. to Kuh-leang, Seun Leih was sent 
to condole with the duke that he couia not enter 
Loo, nnd to say, * I have spoken about it in your 
behalf, but E-joo refused.’ The K‘ang-he edi¬ 
tors seem to admit both accounts, or to think 
at least that Kuh-leang gives the truth, which 
is veiled under the speeches in Tso-she. 

Par. 6. [The Chuen here continues the nar¬ 
rative at the end of last year:—‘In autumn, a 
body of men from Woo made a stealthy inroad 
into Ts‘oo, attacked E, and overran the country 
about Ts‘een and Luh. Seuh, commandant of 
Shin, led a force to relieve Tscen.on which the 
troops of Woo retired. Those of Ts>oo did the 
same, after removing the people of TVeen to 

N&n-kang. , . . .... 

‘A force from Woo [then] laid siege to Keen ; 
and Seuh and K‘e, marshal# of the Left and 
the Right, led troops to relieve it; and when 
they had got to Yu-ehang, the Woo-ites retired. 
In this way Woo began to use the plan of Tsze- 
seu (Woo Yuu).’] 

Par. 6. Rung-yang ha# fcj for There 
should be a before II, but it was inadver¬ 
tently omitted by the historiographers, or, which 
is more likely, has dropped out of the text. Lan 
was a city of Choo,—in tbe south-east of the 
pres, dis. of T‘4ng (Jj^l), dep. Yen-chow. 

The Chuen says:— 1 ‘The fugitive was of low 
rank, but his name is given, importance being 
attached to the [fact of his surrendering] ter- 
ritorv (See on V. 4). The superior man will 
say “ The care which is to be exercised in the 
care of the name appears here. [Hih-kwtog] 
had this territory, and so he has his name [re¬ 
corded], though it would have been better for 
him that it had not been so. Revolting with tbe 
territory, although he was of low rank, it was 
necessary to mention the territory, and thence 
to name the man, so tlial in the end hie doing 
what was not righteous could not be obliterated ; 
therefore the superior roan is anxious that his 
movements should be in sccoTdanee with pro¬ 
priety, and bis conduct with righteousness. He 
does not take acrooked course for gain, nor does he 
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think thedoingof righteousness a distress. Some 
seek to have their name [famous], and cannot 
get it; some wish to have their name concealed, 
and it is displayed [instead];—it is a warning 
against unrighteousness. Ts‘e P‘aou was Wei’s 
minister of Crime, a great officer by inheritance, 
but he did what was unrighteous, and is record¬ 
ed as ‘ a ruffian ' (See XX. 3). Shoo-k-e of Choo 
(IX. xxi.2), Mow-e of Keu(V.4), and Hih-kwSng 
of Choo, left their States, carrying their lands 
with them. Their object was simply to seek 
for their support, not to have their names 
famous; but though their rank was low, it was 
necessary to give their names. 'These two cases 
serve as a warring against an unbridled temper, 
and a stigma upon covetousness. As to those 
who in their own persons attempt difficult enter¬ 
prises to imperii great men, if their names were 
distinguished, men who are fond of hazardous 
undertakings would hurry to follow them. As 
to those who filch cities and revolt from their 
rulers, thinking they may, perchance, get great 
gain, if they were left unnamed, covetous and 
audacious men would more strongly attempt 
the same thing. Thence it is that the Ch'un 
Ts’ew mentions Ts‘e P'aou simply as ‘ a ruffian,’ 
and gives the names of those three revolters, as 


a warning to unrighteousness;—the excellent 
design of its style is [thus] to point out wick¬ 
edness and the want of propriety. Hence it is 
said, ‘ The style of the Chmn-Ts'ew, in speaking 
of men, is quiet but perspicuous, gentle but 
discriminating.’ Men of high rank can make 
themselves illustrious; good men are encouraged, 
and bad men are made afraid. Therefore the 
superior man highly esteems it.” ’ 

Par. 7. This eclipse occurred in the forenoon 
of Nov. 7th, B.C. 510. 

The Chuen says:—‘The night [before this 
eclipse], Chaou Keen-tsze dreamt that there 
was a boy naked, and singing in a prolonged 
tone of voice. In the morning, he asked the 
historiographer Mih to divine about it, saying, 
“I had this dream, and now the stin is eclipsed ; 
what can the meaning be?” Mih replied, “Six 
years from this, in this month, Woo will enter 
Ying. But in the end it will not be successful. 
The day of its entering Ying will be King-sbin. 
The sun and moon are in Wei of [Ta-] shin 
(See on XVII. 5), but Kang- woo was that in 
which the change in the sun’s appearance appear¬ 
ed. Fire overcomes metal; therefore Woo will 
not succeed.” ’ 


Thirty-second year. 
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XXXII. 1 

In his thirty-second year, in 

spring, in the king’s first 



month, 

the duke was in Kan-how. 

He took K‘an. 


2 

In summer, Woo invaded Yi 

iieh. 




3 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

4 In winter, Chung-sun Ho-ke joined Han Puh-sin of 

Tsin, Kaou Chang of Ts‘e, Chung Ke of Sung, 
She-shuh Shin of Wei, Kwoh Ts‘an of Ch‘ing, and 
officers of Ts‘aou, Keu, Seeh, K‘e, and Little Choo, 
in walling Ch‘ing-chow. 

5 In the twelfth month, on Ke-we, the duke died in 

Kan-how. 


Par. 1. K‘an,—see II. xi. 9. Tso repeats 
on this par. bis remark on the first of iast year, 
with the addition that it shows also how the 
duke could not use his friends,—referring to his 
repeated neglect of the counsels of Tsze-kea. 
He says nothing of the duke’s capture of K‘an. 
Kung-yang erroneously says it was a city of 
Choo, but this is inconsistent with what we read 
of it in the Chuen on XI. i. 4. The questions 
of how and why the duke took it must be left 
unanswered. 

Par. 2. The Ciiuen says:—‘This was the 
first instance of a [regular] expedition on the 
part of Woo against Yueh. The historiographer 
Mih said, “ In less than 40 years Yueli is likely 
to have possession of Woo! The year-star is 
now in Yueh’s quarter of the heavens, and Woo, 
invading that State, is sure to experience an evil 
influence from it.” ’ 

Par. 4, Kuh-leang lias for IM^- 

and after 'i'A he has-^j^ where Rung- I 
yang also lias 

The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, in the 8th 
month, the king sent Foo Sin and Shill Chang 
to Tsin, to ask that Ch‘ing-chow might be 
■walled. The son of Heaven said, “ Heaven sent 
down calamity on Chow, and made my brothers 
all have a feeling of insubordination, to the grief 
of you my uncle. You princes of my own 
surname, and those of other surnames, have not 
dwelt in quiet, [because of my troubles], now for 
ten years, and for five you have had the labour 
of guarding my territory. There is not a day in 
which. I, the one man, forget your service. My 
grief is like that of the husbandman, who is 
looking for a good year [after one of scarcity], 
and trembling waits for the [coming] season. 
If you. my uncle, will extend your great kind¬ 
ness, and repeat the service of [your ancestors], 
the two Wan, by removing the sorrow of the 
House of Chow, thereby getting the blessing of 
Wan and Woo, to establish your position as 
lord of covenants, and publish abroad your good 
name, then I, the one man, will have got what 
I greatly wish. Formerly king Ch'in^ as- j 
sembled the princes, and fortified Ch’ing-cliow, | 
that it might be the eastern capital [of the I 


kingdom];—thus honouring the virtue of [king] 
W’an. Now I wish, by the blessing and power¬ 
ful influence of king Ch'ing, to repair the wails 
of Ch'ing-chow, thatniy guards may be relieved 
of their toil, that tile States may be able to rest, 
that the evils which prey on us like insects may 
be removed far away;—and this is to be done 
by the strength of Tsin. I lay it upon you, my 
uncle, that you may take it into serious con¬ 
sideration, and thus I, the one man, will not 
excite [any longer] the dissatisfaction of the 
people, and you will have the glory of the be¬ 
neficence, which [the Spirits of ] my predecessors 
will reckon to be your merit. 

‘Fan Heen-tsze said to Wei Heen-tsze, “It is 
better to wall the city than to keep on guarding 
Chow,—as the son of Heaven has said. If there 
be any future troubles, Tsin need not take any 
knowledge of them. By following the king’s 
orders, we shall give relief to the States, and 
Tsin will be freed from a cause of anxiety;—if 
we do not earnestly address ourselves to this, in 
what other thing should we engage?” Wei 
Heen-tsze approved, and sent Pih-yin to reply, 
“We dare not but receive with reverence the 
orders of the son of Heaven, and will at once 
send instructions to the various States. How 
early or how late and in what order [the work 
is to be done], shall be as you prescribe.” 

‘In winter, in the 11th month, Wei Shoo and 
Han Puh-sin went to the capital, and assembled 
the great officers of the [various] States in Teih- 
ts'euen, where they renewed the [existing] 
covenant, and gave orders for the walling of 
Ch‘ing-chow. [On this occasion] Wei-tsze took 
a position with his face to the south (As if he 
had been a ruler giving audience), which made 
Pew He of Wei say, “Wei-tsze is sure to meet 
with [some] great calamity. To arrogate such 
a place, and there give orders for our great 
undertaking, does not belong to his office. The 
ode (She, III. ii. ode X. 8) says:— 

‘ Revere the anger of Heaven, 

And presume not to be mocking and self- 
complacent. 

Revere the changing moods of Heaven, 
And presume not to be gadding about;’ 
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how much less should one arrogate a place [that 
is not hisj, to carry out a great undertaking.’” 

‘On Ke-ck‘ow, Sze Me-mow surveyed Ch'ing- 
ctiow, and calculated the height and thickness 
of the wall [that had to be built], measured the 
depth of the moats and ditches, determined the 
situation of the ground, estimated the distance 
ot the parts [from one another], reckoned the 
time for the work and the number of the work¬ 
men, made provision for the materials, and wrote 
down the amount of provisions, in order to as¬ 
sign their services to the different States, with 
the quantity of work to be done by their men. 
He gave his specifications to the officers [of the 
different States], and submitted the whole to 
the viscount of Lew. Han Keen-tsze under¬ 
took the superintendence of the work ; and thus 
the [king’s] command was executed.’ 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘In the 12th 
month, the duke was ill, and gave gifts to 
his great officers all round, which they would 
not receive. Tsze-kea-tsze, however, received 
what were presented to him,—a piece of jade 
with two tigers cut upon it, a ring, and a peih; 
on which all the others accepted their gifts. 
On Ke-we, the duke died, and Tsze-kea-tsze 
returned the gifts to the treasurer, saying, “ [I 
took them because] I did not dare to oppose tlie 
ruler’s order.” All the others did the same. 
The style of the text, that “ the duke died in 
Kan-how,” shows how he was not in the proper 
place for such an event. 

‘ Chaou Keen-tsze asked the historiographer 
Mill, saying, “ Ke-she expelled his ruler, and 
the people submitted to him, and the States 
assented to his act. His ruler has died out of 
Loo, and no one incriminates him.” Mih re¬ 
plied, “ Things are produced in twos, in threes 
in fives,—in pairs. Hence in the heavens there 
are the three Shin ; in earth there are the five 
elementary substances; the body has the left 
[side] and the right, and every one has his mate 
or double. Kings have their dukes, and princes 
have their ministers who are their doubles. 
Heaven produced the Ke family to be the 
double of the marquis of Loo, as has been the 
case for long. Is it not right that the people 
should submit in this case ? The rulers of Loo 
nave, one after another, lost their power, and 
the Heads of the Ke family have, one after 
another, diligently improved their position. The 
people have forgotten their ruler, and, though 
he has [now] died abroad, who pities him? The 


[same] altars are not always maintained in a 
State; rulers and ministers do not always retain 
their [different] positions; from of old it has 
been so. Hence the ode (II. iv. ode IX. 3) says, 

‘High banks become valleys, 

Deep valleys become heights.’ 

The surnames of the sovereigns of the three 
[previous dynasties] are now borne by men 
among the people,—as yon know. Among the 
diagrams of the Yih there is Ta-chw‘ang 

==), where we have the [trigram of] 
thunder mounted upon that of heaven;—thus 
showing the way of Heaven. Ch'ing Ke-yew 
was the youngest son of duke Hwan, vhe beloved 
son of W&n Keang. When she first felt that 
she was pregnant, she consulted the tortoise¬ 
shell, and the diviner told her that she would 
have a son of admirable character and famous, 
that his name would be Yew, and that he would 
be a help to the ducal House (Comp, the nar¬ 
rative appeuded to IV. ii. 6). When the child 
was born, as the dfviner had said, there was the 

character Yew on his hand, by which be 

was named. Afterwards, he did gTeat and good 
service to Loo, received Pe, and was made 
minister of the highest rank. His descendants 
Wan-tsze and Woo-tsze successively increased 
their patrimony, and did nothing contrary to 
the old services of their family. On the death 
of duke Wftn of Loo, when Tung-mun (the 
Kung-tsze Suy of VI. xviii. 6, et al.; called also 
Seang-chung] killed his proper heir, and raised 
the son of a concubine to the uiarquisate, the 
rulers of Loo from that time lost tbeir power, 
and the government was in the hands of the 
Ke family. The deceased was the fourth of 
them. When the people have ceased to know 
the ruler as such, how should he possess the 
State? Hence it appears that rulers of States 
should be careful of the insignia and names of 
rank, and should not let them be in the hands 
of others.’” 

The last eight years of dnke Ch‘aou's life 
were thus spent by him as a fugitive from Loo 
in Te'e and Tsin. He was evidently a man of 
little character or capacity; and the wonder is 
that Ke-suu E-joo did not take the title of mar¬ 
quis of Loo to himself. 
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In the [duke’s! first year, in spring, in the ling’s third 
month, the people of Tsin seized Chung Ke of Sung in 
the capital. 

In summer, in the sixth month, on Kwei-nae, the coffin of 
duke [Ch‘aou] arrived from Kan-how. On Mow-shm 
the duke came to the [vacant] seat. 

In autumn, in the seventh month, on Kwei-sze, we buried 

our ruler, duke Ch‘aou. . 

In the ninth month, there was a grand sacrifice for ram 


O flit 
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5 We set up a temple to duke Yang. 

6 In winter, in the tenth month, there fell hoarfrost, which 

killed the pulse. 


Title of the Book. —‘Duke Ting.’ 
As duke Ch'aou's sons had been the instigators 
of tiie attack on Ke P-ing-tsze which had led to 
their father’s expulsion from the State and his 
death in exile, it was not to be supposed that 
one of them would now be called to the mar- 
quisate. Ping-tsze was not prepared to seize 
the State for himself; and as some action was 
now necessary, inconsequence of duke Ch-noil's 
death, he agreed to the appointment of Sung 

(^|^), a son of duke Seang, and a younger bro¬ 
ther of Ch'aou, who had been among his follow¬ 
ers in Ts‘e and Tsin. We are not told who the 
mother of Sung was, but he must at this time, 
we may conclude, have been over 40 years of 
age. His honorary title denotes ‘Giving rest 
to the people, and greatly anxious 

®Hg>' 

Ting’s 1st year synchronized with the 11th of 
king King ); the 3d of Ting of Tsin 

(^^); the 39th of King of Ts‘e; the 26th of 
Ling of Wei (4*); the 10th of Chaou of 
T-‘ae (flg); the 6th of Heen of Ch ing (J®j[ 
the 1st of T‘ung, duke Tin, of Ts‘aou 
(ill all.)' the 2l8t of Hwuy of Ch‘in f ig 
^); the 9th of Taou of K‘e (^); the 8th of 
King of Sung ^.); the 28th of Gae of 
Ts‘in (JR <&); the 7th of Ch*aou of Ts’oo 

<JH>» and the 6th of Hoh-leu ([If] 13?) 0 f 
Woo. aa 

Par. 1. The three Chuen ail make two para¬ 
graphs of this, taking the 4 characters jjrj 

^ J as the 1st, and^ as 

the other; and the K‘ang-he editors follow their 
example. But ^ ££ do not make 


sense by themselves; and to suppose that ~|T- 
J ^ wlta purposely suppressed by Confucius, 


to mark his condemnation of all the circum¬ 
stances of the time, appears to me quite unrea¬ 
sonable. Th e K ‘ang-he editors say: —‘ On the 
omission of j£ ^ after Too Yu 

observes that it is owing to tiie fact that duke 
Ting’s accession only took place in the 6th 
month. Many of the eritics have followed him, 
holding further that the suppression shows the 
impropriety of Ke-she’s exercising the ducal 
prerogative of giving out the times of new 
11,00,1 ;-^and this view is altogether in accord¬ 
ance with the facts and reason of the esse. 
Shaou Paou, Chaou Bang, and Yu KwaBg, 
however, think the omission is owing simply to 
there having been nothing to record under the 
1st and 2d months of this year.’ I cannot hesi¬ 


tate to accept this latter explanation; unless, in¬ 
deed, as it may be, have dropped out of 

the text. On the whole of the paragraph, as I 
have printed it, the Chuen narrates:—‘ In spring, 
in the king’s first month, on Sin-sze, Wei Shoo of 
Tsin assembled the great officers of [many of 1 the 
States in Teih-tseuen, to proceed to the wailing 
of Ch‘ing-chow. Wei-tsze took the government 
of the undertaking, on which Pew He of Wei 
said, “It is not right in him to take another 
position than his own, when we are [thus] pro¬ 
ceeding to strengthen the [residence of the] son 
of Heaven. A violation of right in such a great 
matter is sure to be followed by great evil. If 
Tsin do not lose the States, Wei-tsze will pro¬ 
bably come to an early death.” Wei Heen-tsze 
then proceeded to entrust the service to Him 
Keen-tsze and Yuen Show-kwo, while he himself 
hunted in Ta-luh, setting fire to the coverts; 
and as he was returning, he died in Ning. Fan 
Heen-tsze refused to his body the coffin of 
cypress wood, because he had gone to hunt 
before reporting the execution of his commis¬ 
sion. 

* MSng E-tsze [now came to] take part in the 
walling; and on K&ng-yin they erected the 
building-frames. Chung Ke of Song, however, 
then declined his share of the work, saying, 
“ T'ftng, Seeh, and E must serve for us.” The 
administrator of Seeh said, “Sung is acting 
contrary to what is proper, cutting off us small 
States from Chow. Having taken us with it 
to Ts‘oo, we have always followed it. But 
when duke Wan of Tsin made the covenant of 
Tseen-t‘co, it was said, ‘All of us covenanting 
Ststes shall return to our old duties.’ Whether 
we shall follow [that covenant of] Tseen-t'oo 
or follow Sung, it is [for Tsin] to say.’ Chung 
Ke said, “ By that covenant even it should be 
ns I say;” and the administrator replied. “The 
founder of Seeh, He-chung, dwelt in Seeh, and 
was master of the carriages to [the fonnder of 
the] Hea [dynasty]. He removed to P ei, but 
Chung-hwuy [again] dwelt in Seeh, and was 
minister of the Left to T‘ang. if we were to 
resume our old duties, we should be officers of 
the king;—what cause is there that we should 
do service for any of the States?” Chung Ke. 
said, “ Each of the three dynasties is a different 
thing. How can Seeh have any older [duty] 
than its present? To do tiie service of Sung is 
its duty.” Sze Me-mow said, “The present 
chief minister of Tsin is fiewly appointed (Fan 
Heen-tsze, who had taken the place of Wei 
Shoo). Dip you (To Chung Ke) in tiie mean 
time accept the duty. When I return [to TsinJ, 

I will look into the old archives.” Chung Ke 
replied, “You may forget it, but will the Spirits 
of the hills and streams forget it?” Sze Fih was 
angry, and said to Han Keen-tszc, “ Seeh makes 
its appeal to meo, and Sung makes its appeal to 
Spirits. The offence of Sung is great. Having 
nothing, moreover, to say for itself, it presses us 
with [this appeal to] Spirits;—it is imposing on 
us. Its conduct is an illustration of the saying, 
‘If you open the door to favourites, you will 
experience contempt from them (See vbe Shoo, 
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IV. viii. Pt. ii. 9). F We must make an example 
of Chung Ke. Accordingly, they seized Chung 
Ke and carried him back [to Tain], but in the 
od month they brought him again to the capital. 

‘ The walling was finished in 30 days, and the 
guards of the different States were then sent 
home. Kaou Chang of Ts‘e arrived late, and 
did not engage in the work with the other States. 
Joo Shuh-k‘wan of Tsin said, ‘-Neither Chang 
Hwang of Chow nor Kaou Chang of Ts‘e will 
escape [au evil fate]. Chang Shuh has acted 
in opposition to Heaven, and Kaou-tsze in 
opposition to men. That which Heaven is over¬ 
throwing cannot be supported; that which all 
men are engaged in cannot be opposed.” 

[It is difficult to reconcile the* second part of 
tins Chuen with the text. The seizure of Chung 
Kein the capital w as the bringing of him back to 
it from Tsin, whither lie had been carried after 
his seizure. On Ke-ch‘ow of the 11th month of 
last year, $ze Me-mow made all the arrange¬ 
ments, and Kftng-yin was the day after that on 
which the work commenced; and not a day in 
the 1st month of this year. Sin-sze, when the 
meeting w as held in Tt*ih-ts‘euen, was the 8th 
day before Ke-ch‘ow.] 

Parr. 2,3. The Chuen says:—‘In summer, 
Shuh-sun Oh‘ing-tsze (The son of Shuli-sun 
Shay or Ch‘aou-tsze; his name was Puh-kan, 

went to meet the coffin of the 

* n Kan-how, Kesun had said to him, 

“ Isze-kea-tsze lepcatedly spake [to the duke] 
about me, and always correctly expressed my 
views. I w ish to carry on the government 
along with him. You must [try to] detain him, 
and allow him to do as he pleases.” Tsze-kea- 
taze, however, would not see Shuh-sun, and 
wept at a different time [from him over the 
coffin]; and when Shuh-sun sought an inter¬ 
view with him, he declined it,saaying, “ I had 
not seen you, w fi en I followed our ruler forth, 
jnd he died without giving me any orders. 

I dare not [now] 6ee you.” Shuh-sun then 
sent to say to him, “ Kung-yen and Kung- 
wei were the cause why we all were made 
unable to serve our ruler; if the Kung-tsze Sung 
(Duke Ting) will pieside over the altars, it is 
jvhat we ail desire. As to all who left the State 
* n attendance on the ruler, we will receive 
your instructions regarding those who may be 
permitted to enter it [again]. No one was 
appointed to be the representative of the fami¬ 
ly of Tsze-kea, but Ke-fun wishes to carry 
on the government along with you. These all 
are the wishes of Ke-sun, and he instructed me 
*° ln f° nn you of them.” The other replied, 
As to the appointment of a ruler, there are the 
ministers, the great officers, and the keeper of 
ie tortoise-shell in the State [to decide about 
ttj; I dare not take any knowledge of it. As 
o those who followed the ruler, let those who 
eft the State from a feeling of propriety return, 
and let those who did so as enemies [of Ke-sun j 
go eisewhere. As to myself, our ruler knew of 

leaving the State, but lie did not know that 
i wou 'd enter it [again]; I will go to another 
orate. ’ 

v ^ hen the coffin armed at Hwae-t‘uy, the 
..ung-tsze Sung entered Loo before it. and tnose : 
had followed the duke a!! went back from 1 
at place. In the tith month, on Kwei-hae, I 
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the coffin arrived in the carital, and on Mow- 
shin duke [Ting] became marquis.’ 

The accession of Ting thus took place on the 
5th day after the arrival of duke Chaon’s cof¬ 
fin, as if the latter had died, like most of his 
predecessors, in his palace in Loo. On the 5th 
day (Acc. to Too Yu) after the death of the 
ruler of a State, his body, in its coffin was 
solemnly conveyed to the ancestral temple, and 
there and then his successor solemnly took his 
place; and again, on the 1st day of the next 
year, another solemn declaration of the new 
rule was made. This, however, was dispensed 
with in the present case, and the whole of this 
year was considered as belonging to duke Ting. 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—* Ke-sun was send¬ 
ing workmen to K an (The place where the dukes 
of Loo were interred), intending to separate by 
a ditch the [last] home of the duke [from the 
othei graves]; but Yung Kea-go said to him, 
“ You could not serve him when alive, and now 
he is dead, you would separate him [from his 
fathers], to be a monument of yourself. You 
may bear to do so [now], but the strong pro- 
balwlity is that hereafter you will be ashamed 
of it.” On this Ke-sun desisted from that 
purpose; but he asked Kea-go, saying, -‘I wish 
to give him his posthumous title, so that his 
descendant* may know him [by it].” That 
officer replied, “You could not serve him, when he 
I was alive, and now that he is dead, you still hate 
I him;—you would thereby show the truth about 
yourself.” He [again] desisted from his purpose, 
and in Autumn, in the 7th month, on Kwei-sze, 
he buried duke Oh'aou on the south of the road 
to the tombs. When Confucius was minister 
of Crime, he united this tomb with the others 
by means of a ditch.’ 

Par. 6. Yang was the 3d duke of Loo, a son 
of Pih-k‘in, and grand-son of the duke of Chow. 
He held the marquisate for 6 years, »c. 1057— 
1052, as successor to his brother duke K‘an. 
There had of course long ceased to be any tem¬ 
ple to him, and why one was now erected does 
not clearly appear. All the critics agree in 
holding that it was done by Ke-sun, though made 
to appear as the act of the State. 

The Chuen says:—‘When duke Ch‘aou went 
forth, on that account Ke-sun prayed to duke 
Yang, and [now] in the 9th month, he erected 
a temple to him.’ The meaning of this Chuen, 
as Too explains it, is that for some Teason or 
other, on duke Ch'aou's leaving the State, Ke- 
sun had selected Yang’s displaced tablet from 
among all the others, and prayed to him for his 
protection. This he supposed had been accord¬ 
ed to him, and he raised the temple as an ex¬ 
pression of his gratitude. 

A more plausible account of the affair is 
devised by Wan Heaou-kung( early 

in the Yuen dynasty), who connects the succes¬ 
sion of Yang, though only a brother, to duke 
K‘an, with the succession of Trag, to the exclu¬ 
sion of the sous of duke Ch'aou. 

[The Chuen appends the following brief 
notice:—‘Duke Keen of Kung set aside his 
sons and youuger bruthers, and liked to employ 
strangers.’] 

Par. 7. The 10th month of Chow was only 
the 8th of Hea. 1’rost so early, and at the same 
time so bitter, was an unusual thing, and is 
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therefore recorded. We need not suppose, with 
some critics, that only the pulse was killed by 
it The pulse is specified as an important part 


of the food of the people. As Kuh-leang says, 


Second year . 
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II. I In the [duke s] second year, it was the spring, the king’s 
first month. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Jin-shin, the south gate 

of the palace, and the two side towel’s caught fire. 

3 In autumn,^ a body of rnen from Ts‘oo invaded Woo. 

4 In winter, in the tenth month, we made anew the south 

gate of the palace, and its two side towers. 


Par. 1 [The Chuen gives here the sequel of 
the narr. appended to par. 6 of last year:—‘In 
summer, in the 4th month, on Sin-y ew, the sons 
and younger brothers of the House of Kung put 
duke Keen to death.’] 

Par.2. The^p^was^^*^^ 

P^, the south or first gate belonging to the 
duke’s palace. See the note on the Shoo, V. 
7xii. 10. The ^ were two towers, one on 
citlier side of the gate. They were also called 
j$$] an 'i Maousays, ‘The king and 

the princes of States had towers at their gates. 
They raised earth so as to form the towers, and 
then the frame of the gate was set up between 
them, and they were called “the gate-towers 

<n*>- They were also called keueJi 
and heart ^), the last name being given to 
them because the pictures and descriptions of 
punishments were hung up on them for the 
people to look at / 


Ho Hew on Kung-yang relates some remarks 
of Tsze-kea K/eu that this gate and its 

towers were a usurpation on the part of Loo 
of the distinctions of the royal palace, and hence 
that the fire was a token of the displeasure of 
Heaven. But the premiss is without foundation. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘Thing revolted 
from TVoo, on which the viscount of Woo made 
the chief of Shoo-kew entice the people of Ts oo, 
advising them to proceed against Woo with an 
army, while they would then invade Thing; so 
that they would thus help Woo by making 
Ts‘oo have no fears of it. In autumn, Nang 
Wa of Ts‘oo invaded Woo, and encamped with 
his army at Yu-chang. The people of Woo 
then appeared with their boats at that place, 
[as if they were going to attack Thing], and at 
the same time privately sent a force against 
aou. In the 10th month. Woo attacked tho 
army of Ts*oo in Yu-cliang, and defeated it, 
after which it laid siege to Ch l aou, reduced it, 
and took the Kung-tsze Fan of Ts‘oo prisoner/ 
QA*r ^ men » the end of duke Clraou’s 
onth year. Woo Yun suggests to the viscount 
1 ot n oo that he should keep on harassing Ttfoo, 
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and in many ways leading it astray. The above 
narrative gives one of the delusions practised on 
Ts‘oo in accordance with that advice. 

[There is a brief narrative here, apparently 
meaningless in itself, but introductory to par. 
2 of next year:—‘Duke Chwang of Choo was 


drinking with E Yih-koo, when that officer went 
out for a private occasion. [As he did so], the 
porter begged a piece of meat from him, on 
which he took his staff from him, and beat him 
with it.’] 

Par. 4. see on V. xx. 1. 
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III. 1 In the duke’s third year, in spring, in the kings first 
month, he was going to Tsin; but when he got to the 
Ho, he returned. 

2 In the second month, on Siu-maou, Ch'uen, viscount of 

Choo, died. 

3 It was summer, the fourth month. 
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4 In autumn, there was the burial of duke Chwangof Choo. 

5 In winter, Ohung-sun Ho-ke and the viscount of Choo 

7 O 

made a covenant in Pah. 


Par. 1- We do not know why the dnke suf¬ 
fered this repulse from Tain. Kea Kwei thinks 
it may hare been because Tsin considered that 
he was dilatory in presenting himself at its 
court after he succeeded to Loo. It may have 
been so; but there is no historical evidence to 
go upon in the matter. 

Par. 2. Knng and Kuh have .—- instead 

of *. The Chuen says:—‘In the 2d 

month, on Sin-maou, the viscount of Choo was 
in one of the gate-towers (See on II. 2), looking 
down upon the court-yard, which the porter 
was sprinkling with a pitcher of water. The 
sight made him angry, but the porter said that 
E Yih-koo had made his water in the court 
(See the Chuen after par. 3 of last year). The 
viscount ordered that officer to be seized, but 
he could not be found, which put him in a 
greater rage, so that lie threw hiuiseif down on 
a bench, fell upon a vessel of charcoal, w as 
burned and died. Before he was put into his 
grave, fire chariots and five men were buried 
[in an adjoining grave]. It was owing to the 
irascibility of duke Chwang, and his love of 
cleanliness, that he came to this end.’ 

Ch’uen had been viscount of Choo for 33 years. 
He was succeeded by his son Yih (known 

as dnke Tin (||§ ^k). 

Par. [The Chuen appends here:—‘ In au. 
tnmn, in the 9th month, the people of Seen-yu 
defeated an army of Tsin at Pdng-chung, and 
captured Kwan Hpo of that Statethrough 
his reliance on his valonr.’] 

Par. 6. Kung-yang has for To ° 

does not assign the position of Pah. Most of 
the critics take it as the same as T‘an;—see 
VII. iv. I- Tso says the object of this covenant 
was to confirm the friendship of Loo and Choo. 
The viscount of Choo is of course the son of 
duke Chwang; and the transaction is com¬ 
mented on as improper on his part, so soon after 
the death of his father. 


[We have here a narrative about the rapacity 
of the chief minister of Ts‘oo :—‘ Ch‘aou, mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘ae, had made two sets of girdle- 
ornaments and two robes of fur, with which he 
went to Ts‘oo, where he presented one set and 
one robe to king Ch’aou. The king wore them 
at an entertainment which he gave to the mar¬ 
quis, who himself wore the others. Tsze-ehang 
(Nang Wa: the minister) wished to get them, 
but was refused; in consequence of which he 
detained the marquis in Ts oo for 3 years. 
Duke Ching of T‘ang [also] went to Ts'oo, with 
two splendid gray horses, which Tsze-chang 
wanted ; and w hen they were not given to him, 
he detained the marquis also for 3 years. Some 
officers of T’ang took counsel together, and 
asked leave to take the place of those who 
had attended the marquis to Ts'oo. This 
being granted them, they made those others 
drunk, stole the horses, and presented them to 
Tsze-chang, who thereupon allowed the mar¬ 
quis to return to T'ang. These men.then pre¬ 
ss uted themselves as prisoners to the minister 
of Crime, saying, *■ Our ruler, through his fond¬ 
ness for those horses, put his body in straits, 
and abandoned his country. We beg leave to as¬ 
sist the parties concerned to recover other horses, 
which shall be equal to them.” The marquis 
said, “It was my fault. Do not you, gentle¬ 
men, subject yourselves to disgrace;”—and he 
rewarded them all. 

‘ When the officers of Ts‘ae heard this, they 
urgently begged their marquis to present the 
girdle ornament to Tsze-cbanfy and this was fol¬ 
lowed by the minister’s saying to the officers, 
when he was at audience, and saw the followers 
of the marquis of TVae, “ The ruler of Ts‘ae has 
beenhere so long, becanse yon have not been 
ready [with the necessary gifts]. If they are 
not all furnished by to-morrow, ye shall die.” 
When the marquis of Ts‘ae had got to the Hail 
on his return, he took a piece of jade in his 
hand, and sank it in the water, saying, “ I swear 
by this great stream that I will not cross the Han 
again to go to the south.” He went [by and by] 
to Tsin. with his son Yuen and the sons of his 
great officers, and presented them as hostages, 
begging that Ts‘oo might be invaded.’] 
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1 In the duke’s fourth year, in spring, in the king’s second 

month, Woo, rnarquis of Ch‘in, died. 

2 In the third month, the duke had a meeting with the vis¬ 

count of Lew, the marquis of Tsin, the duke of Su n gl 
the marquises of Ts‘ae and Wei, the [heir-] son of Ch‘in, 
the earl of Ch‘ing, the baron of Heu, the earl of Ts'aou, 
the viscounts of Ken, Choo, Tun, Hoo, and T‘ang, the 
earls of Seeh and K‘e, the viscount of little Choo, and 
Kwoh Hea of Ts‘e, in Shaou-ling, when they made an 
incursion into Ts‘co. 

3 In summer, in the fourth month, on Kang-shin, the 

Kung-sun Sang of Ts'ae led a force and extinguished 
Shin, carrying back with him Kea, the viscount of 
Shin, whom he then put to death. 

4 In the fifth month, the duke and the above princes made 

a covenant in Kaou-yew. 

5 Ch‘ing, earl of K‘e, died during the meeting. 

6 In the sixth month, there was the burial of duke Hwuy 

of Ch‘in. 
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7 Heu removed [its capital] to Yung-shing. 

8 In autumn, in the seventh month' the duke arrived from 

the meeting. 

9 K‘euen of Lew died. 

10 There was the burial of duke Taou of K‘e. 

11 A body of men from Ts‘oo laid siege to [the capital of] 

Ts‘ae. 

12 Sze Yang of Tsin and K‘ung Yu of Wei led a force, and 

invaded Seen-yu. 

13 There was the burial of duke Wan of Lew. 

14 In winter, in the eleventh month, on Kang-woo, the mar¬ 

quis of Ts‘ae and the viscount of Woo fought with an 
army of Ts'oo in Pih-keu, when the army of Ts‘oo was 
disgracefully defeated. Nang Wa of Ts‘oo fled from 
that State to Ch'ing. 

15 On Kang-shin, Woo entered Ying. 


Par. 8. Shaoa-ling,—see V. iv. 3. The 
Chuen says:—* In the 3d month, duke Win of 
Lew assembled the States in Shaoa-ling, to 
consult about invading Ts'oo. Sean Yin of 
Tsin asked a bribe from the marquis of Ts'ae; 
and when he did not get it, he said to Fan 
Heen-tsze, “The State is now in a perilous 
condition, and the other States are disaffected 
towards it; shall we hot find it a difficult enter- 
P" sc to invade an enemy in such circumstances ? 
The rains are beginning to come down; fever is 
arising; Chung-shan (Seen-yu) is not submis¬ 
sive. To throw away our covenant with Ts'oo, 
jjjtd excite its enmity, will occasion no injury to 
Ts‘oo, but to us the loss of Chung-shan. Our 
nest plan will be to refuse [the request of] the 
tnarquis of Ta'ae. Since the affair at Fang- 
shing (See on IX. xvi. 7) we have not beer, able 
to get our wiU on Ts‘oo;—we shall only be 
making toll for ourselves." Accordingly, the 
request of the marquis of Ts'ae was refused. 
The men of Tsin borrowed a [royal] pennon 
with feathers from Ch‘ing [to look atj; and 
when it was given to them, a man of no note 
carried it, next day, at the top of a flag to the 
meeting, [to humiliate Ch'ing]; and in conse¬ 
quence of this Tsin lost the States.’ 

A great opportunity was thus lost by Tsin of 
establishing more than ita former supremacy 
among the States, but the above Chaen shows 
tts the reason of its failure. Though the princes 
were present at the meeting, they were only 
puppets in the hands of their ministers, who were 
not animated by any spirit of unity, or regard 
;°r any advantage but their own. An incursion 
lntoTs'oo was but a lame and impotent con¬ 
clusion to such a gathering under the sanction 
of a representative of the king; and even that* in¬ 
cursion ’ is difficult to make out from the Chuen. 
Leu Ta-kwei ( *z* ^ towards the end of 
the Sung dynasty) describes the occasion very 
clearly ; —* By this meeting in Shaon-ling Tsin 
might have regained its supremacy among the 
states, l,ut it lost the opportunity. Ts‘ae, Ch*in, 
l/h‘ing, Heu, Tun, and Hoo had been the sub¬ 
missive servants of Ts'oo, but they all joined in 
tins meeting, showing that they were distressed 


by Ts'oo and weary of it, and wanted to transfer 
their service to Tsin. For 24 years, from the 
meeting at P'ing-k'ew (X. xiii 4), Tsin had not 
been able to assemble the States; but now, 
above, it had got the presence of the viscount 
of Lew, and, below, it had called together the 
rulers of 17 States;—the forces of duke Hwan 
of Ts'e had never been on so grand a scale. Of 
the [grand] expedition of Hwan, however, it is 
written that he invaded Ts'oo, and that he im¬ 
posed a covenant [on Ts'oo] at Shaou-ling (V. 
iv 1,3); while erf this expedition of [dukel 
Ting of Tsin, where be assembled the rulers of 
17 States, it is only said, that “An incursion 
was made into Ts'oo.” An incursion is a small 
affair. Ting was evidently a man with whom 
nothing could be done. From this time Tsin 
could have no hope of again presiding over the 
States,’ 

Par. 3. Shin,—see on VI. iii. 1. It is neces¬ 
sary to distinguish, this Shin from the city of 
the same name, belonging to Ts'oo, of the ^3* 
or commandants of which we read so often in 


the Chuen. It was in the pres. dis. of Koo-ch'u 
(fU Kwan * Chow (3fe Ho-nan. 

This latter is sometimes written (Ts'ip). 

M is here pronounced as (Sing). 

The Chuen says:—' The people of Shin did 
not attend the meeting in Shaou-ling, and they 
of Tain sent Ta'ae to attack it. In summer, 
Ts'ae extinguished Shin.’ Maou thinks that it 
was to the meeting in Shaou-ling that Kung-sun 
Sling carried the viscount of Shin, and that it 
was Tsin which there put him to death. It may 
have been so, and the concluding sentence of the 
Chuen relates what took place after the meeting. 

Par. 4. Kung-yang has for ^J^tj. 

Kaou-yew was in the pres. dis> of Lm-ying 
de P‘ K'ae-fung. It belonged to 


Ch'ing. 

The Chuen says, “ In prospect of the meeting, 
Tsze-hing King-tsze of Wei had said to duke 
Ling of that State, “ It may be difficult to get an 
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agreement of opinion at the meeting, and there 1 
will be troublesome speeches about which no one 
can decide. You should make the iitanist T‘o 
(bee Ana. VI. xiv.) g0 with you.” The duke 
approvedI of the advice, and instructed Tsze-yu 
(The designation of T‘o) to go with him; but 
he declined to do so, saying, “ When I do all 
my four limbs are capable of to discharge the 
duties of my old office, I am still afraid of not 
being equal to them, and of giving the penal 
officer the trouble to record rnv failings. If I 
must now discharge two offices^ I shall commit 
some great offence. Moreover, the priest is 
an ordinary inferior officer, attached to the 
altars of the land and grain. While those are 
not moved, he does not go out of the limits of 
the statethis is the rule of his office. When 
the ruler is about to march with an army, the 
priest sprinkles the altar of the land, anoints the 
drums, and follows the ruler, carrying the Spirit- 
tablets with him. On such an occasion he 
passes beyond the limits of the State; but when 
the business is one of civility or friendship, the 
ruler goes at the head of 2,500 men, or a minister 
goes at the head of 500; but I take no part in 
the affair. The duke, however, replied, “ You 
must go. 

‘ When they got to Kaou-yew, it was in con¬ 
templation to give Ts‘ae precedence over Wei 
and the marquis sent the priest T‘o to speak i 
privately toCliang Hwang, saying, “I have heard | 
something on the road, and do not know whether ' 
it lie true or not. Should I have heard that Ts‘ae 
w going to have precedence [at this meetingTnver 
Wei IS it true ? ” Hwang replied, ‘ Ts‘ae Shull 

ShL v all" brot f r ° r K a,1 « Slluh (See the 
\ »*• and ivu.) ; is it not proper that 

[ I s ae] should take precedence of Wei ? ” Tsze- 
yu said, “Looking at the matter from [the 

tht for "“' r kings, we find that what 
they exalted was virtue. When king Woo had 
subdued Shaitg king Chhng completed the esta¬ 
blishment of the new dynasty, and chose and 
appointed [the princes of] intelligent virtue, 
to act as bulwarks and screens to Chow Hence 

Ih^rovaM. ' 6 lh ; ke °, f CI ' 0W >'is aid to 
the royal louse tor the adjustment of all the 

ro'rh 01 "’ most dear and closely related 

'“ Cno ‘ i lo the duke of Loo (Pih-k‘in, the 
duke of Chow s son) there were given—a grand 
chariot a grand flag with dragons on it The 

r!ITf° n i t,ie ^ereigns of Hen, and the 
[great bow], Ean-joh of Fung-foo. [The Heads 

the 'i 1,16 Pi ? ple of Yin —the T‘eaou, 

and thT \Vo TT U ’ t le Soh ’ the cl ‘sng-choh, 
i • t* ordered to lelul the 

Chiefs of their kindred, to collect their branches 

rnulthudf> er fVi*- 1 “ the near - c »“duct the 

L of Ikeir connexions, and to repair 
with them to Chow, to receive the instructions 
and laws of the duke of Chow. They were then 
Charged to perform duty in Loo, that thus the 
brilliant virtue of the duke of Chow might be 

1 " sr "° us - [also] were apportion- 

. [to the duke of Loo] on an enlarged scale 
with priests, superintendents of the ancestral 
temnle, diviners, bistoriographers, all the ap¬ 
pendages of State, the tablets of historical re¬ 
cords, the various officers and the ordinary 
instruments of their offices. The people of 
bhang-yen were also attached ; and a charge wa- 
S'ven to Pih-k in, and the old capital of Sliaou- 
haou was assigned as the centre of his Stale 


‘To K‘ang Shuh (The first marquis of Wei) 
there were given a grand carriage, four flags,— 
of vanous coloured silks, of red, of plain silk 
and ornamented with feathers,—and [the bell]’ 
Ta-leu, with seven clans of the people of Yin,— 
the T‘aou, the She, thePo, theE, the Fan, the Ke, 
and the Chung-k^wei. The boundaries of his 
territory extended from Woo-foo southwards to 
the north of Poo-t‘een. He receded a portion of 
the territory of Yew-yen, that he might discharge 
his duty to the king, and a portion of the lands 
belonging to the eastern capital of Seang-t‘oo, 
that he might be able the better to attend at 
the king’s journeys to the east. Tan Ke deliv¬ 
ered to him the land, and T*aou Shuh the people. 
The charge was given to him, as contained in 
the 4 Announcement to K‘ang (Shoo, V. ix.),’ 
and the old capital of Yin was assigned as the 
centre of his State. Both in Wei and Loo they 
were to commence their govt, according to the 
principles of Sh&ng, but their boundaries were 
defined according to the rules of Chow. 

‘To T‘ang Shuh (The first lord of Tsin)there 
were given a grand carriage, the drum of Meih- 
s eu, tlie Keveh-kuny mail, the bell Koo-seen, 9 
clans of the surname Hwae, aud five presi¬ 
dents over the different departments of office. 

1 he charge was given to him, as contained in the 
‘Announcement of T‘ang (Now lost),’ and the old 
capital of Hea was assigned as the centre of his 
otate. He was to commence his govt, accord- 
mg to the principles of Hea, but bis boundaries 
were defined by the rules of the Jung. Those 
three princes were all younger brothers, but 
they were possessed of excellent virtue, and 
they were therefore distinguished by those 
grants of territory and other things. If it were 
not so, there were many cider brothers in the 
families of Wan, Woo, Ch 4 ing, and K‘a»g, but 
they obtained no such grants;—showing that 
it was not years which [these kings] valued, 
ivwan and Ts‘ae instigated the [remaining de¬ 
scendant of] Shang poisonouslv to dismember 
the royal House, on which the king put Kwan 
bhuh to death, and banished Ts‘ae Shuh, giving 
him seven chariots and an attendance of seven¬ 
ty men. His son Ts‘ae Chung adopted a differ¬ 
ent style of conduct, and pursued a virtuous 
course, on which the duke of Chow raised him 
to be a minister of his own, introduced him to 
the king, and obtained a charge appointing him 
to the rule of Ts‘ae. In that charge it is said, 

* Be not, like your father, disobedient to the 
royal orders (Shoo, V. xxvii. 3)’;—how then can 
Is‘ae be made to take precedence of Wei ? The 
own brothers of king Woo were eight. The 
duke of Chow was prime minister; T‘ang Shuh 
was minister of Crime; Tan Ke was minister of 
Works; and five were not in any office. Was 
a ?O rererence to years ? [The first lord 
ot J I s‘aou was a son of Wan (Bv a difft. mother 
f ro l 11 of Chow or king Wl>o),and [the first 

ord of] Tsin was a son of Woo; yet Ts*aou was 
[only] an earldom in the teen domain;—showing 
that no preference was given to years. And now 
you are going to give a preference to them,— 
contrary to the practice of the former kings. 

ien dukei Wan of Tsin presided over the 

0 * rs <*r t<00 ( V * xviii * 8 ; but ^ the 
text there IVae has precedence of Wei. Too 
tries to explain this in harmony with theChueu 
Coring 0 f Wei was not present, but 
[only] his full brother E-shuh, who not withstand- 
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ing took precedence of Ts‘ae. The writing of the 
covenant was—‘ The king speaks to this effect:— 
Ch'ung of Tsin, Shin of Loo, Woo of Wei, Keah- 
woo of Ts‘ae, Tseeh of Ch‘ing, P‘wan of Ts‘e, 

Wang-shin of Sung, K*e of Keu-It is 

deposited in the royal library, and can there be 
examined and seen. You wish to observe the old 
ways of Wan and Woo;—how is itthen that you 
do not make virtue your regulating principle as 
they did?” 

‘ Chang Hwang was pleased with this repre¬ 
sentation, and laid it before the viscount of Lew, 
who took counsel upon it with Pan Heen-tsze, 
the result being that precedence was given to 
Wei at the covenant. 


‘ In returning from Shaou-ling, Tsze-t‘ae-shuh 
died before he arrived at Ch‘iug. Chaou Kiien- 
tsze weptfor him very sorrowfully, and said, “At 
the meeting of Hwang-foo (X. xxv. 2), he gave 
me these nine maxims:—Do not begin disorder; 
do not trust in riches; do not rely on favour; do 
not oppose a common agreement; do not carry 
yourself proudly in ceremonies; do not be proud 
of your power; do not transfer your anger; take 
no counsels tnat are contrary to virtue; do 
nothing against righteousness.’ ” 

Par. 5, Kung-yang has instead of J|j£ 
Duke Ch‘ing was succeeded by his son K‘eih 
(^), known as duke Yin (||j: but he 

was murdered very soon by a younger brother 
Hwo (jjffi), who established himself in his place, 
and is known as duke He (^e£ 

Par. 7. Yung-6hing was in the pres. dis. of 
Keen-le ^Jj), dep. King-chow, Hoo-pih. 
This is now the 4th time within the Ch‘un 
Ts-ew period that Heu changed its capital. The 
Chuen says nothing about this removal; but 
" an f> Paou observes that the changes were ail 
ordered by Ts‘oo, though the text represents 
them as if they originated with Heu itself- This 
removal would be forced on Heu for having 
obeyed the summons of Tsin, and attended the 
meeting in Shaou-ling. 

Par. 9. This was duke Wan of Lew, 

who first appears in the Chuen on IX. xxii. 4, 
by his designation of Pih-fun and 

which records also Iris elevation to be viscount. 


His name was K‘euen (^c). The king senl 
notices of his death to the princes with whom 
He had been present at the meeting of Shaou- 
ling, according to royal practice. Otherwise, 
there was no interchange of such communica- 
tums between ttie princes of the States and the 
o les of Chow It was also in accordance with 
' y at practice that such notices should only 
contain the name of the deceased noble, without 
= < "?Ji omn B his title. Hung and Kuh give each 
H„ !? u nt , reasH,n for the notification of this 
thUoe.i 1 both „ are incorrect. A Chuen, under 
e -6th year of Ch'aou, however, gives Teih 

a* the name of the viscount of Lew (Jgj[j 

The individual probably had the two names, 
■leih and K‘euen. 


n - This attack on Ts‘ae was, no doubt, 
n r sa y*< 10 consequence of Ts'ae’s extinction 
in. It was the duty of Tsin to come now 


to the help of Ts'ae; and as it did not do so, we 
shall presently find Ts‘ae leagued with Woo. 

Par. 12. For [*pj Kung-yang has |$J. In 
the Chuen on par. 2, we have Seun Yin urging 
on Fan Heen-tsze the necessity of action against 
Seen-yu. Chaou P‘ang-fei says, ‘For Tsin to 
invade Ts*oo would have been a gain to the 
other States, but an injury to Us own six minis¬ 
ters ; hence when duke 'ling went out against 
Ts‘oo, the ministers, jealous of his acquiring the 
merit of success, refused the request of Ts'ae, 
humiliated ChHng, and frustrated the whole 
enterprise. The invasion of Seen-yu was an 
injury to the marquis of Tsin, bat a gain to his 
ministers; hence Seun-she, Sze-she, and Chaou- 
slie, one after another, attacked it, to show their 
merit and ability.’ 

Par. 13. Notice of the death of the viscount 
of Lew having been sent to the States, because 
he had covenanted with their princes, it was in 
order for them to send representatives to his 
funeral. Many of the critics fail to see this, 
and find it difficult to account for this par. 
Chaou K'wang says the thing was contrary to 
propriety (^* Kaou K‘ang, that only 

Loo sent a representative, and therefore the 


thing is recorded. 


The remarks of Le Leen (2^5 


-; end of the Yuen dyn ) are worthy of no¬ 


tice:—‘The three Rung of the Bon of 

Heaven (See Shoo, V. xx. 6) were so denomi¬ 
nated. Any one who filled that office, and had 
territory as a noble of the royal domain, was 
also called Kung, the title following the name 
of the territory, as in the instances of “The 
duke of Chae ^V),” “the duke of Chow 

-JN &c. Tile king’s other 

ministers and great officers, who had received 
investiture as nobles of the royai domain, were 
all called “viscounts (-^r),” as in the instances 
of “the viscount of Win “the vis¬ 
count of Lew (^|J “the viscount of 

Shen ( &c. But towards the end of 
the Chow dynasty, all the nobles of the domain 
received the title of Kuny after their death, as 
in the instances of “duke Suh of Ch'ing 

“duke P’ing of Shen 

&c. The Ch‘nn Ts‘ew. in this par., takes the 
opportunity of the burial of “duke Win of 
Lew,” to call attention to the usurpation. In 
the mention of the individual, when alive, as 
“ the viscount of Lew,” when dead as “ K‘eueu 
of Lew,” and, at his burial, as “duke Win of 
Lew,” we have the careful and severe pencil of 
the sage.’ 

Par. 14. For ^J^pLKung-yanglias m 

and Kuh-teang im The place belonged to 
Ts‘oo, and was in the present dis. of Ma-sbing 
(]j§jji §£)> dep. H wang-chow ^J) ; Hoo- 
pih. 

The Chuen says:—' Woo Yun acted as mes¬ 
senger [to other States] (or Woo, [constantly] 
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laying plans against lYoo. When Keoh Yuen 
was put to death by T»Nx> (X. xxvsi. a), the dif¬ 
ferent branches of the Pih ftmily left that State, 
and P“e, the grandson of.Pih Chow-lae, was made 
grand-administrator of Woo, that he [also] 
might plan against Ts'oo. From the date of 
king Ch'aou's accession, there was no year in 
which Ts-oo was not [somehow] attacked by 
Woo. The marquis of T*‘ae took advantage of 
these circumstances, and placed liis son K een, 
and the sons of his great officers, in Woo as 
hostages [of his fidelity in an alliance against 
Ts'oo]. 

‘This winter, the marquis of Ts'ae, the viscount 
of Woo, and the marquis of T*ang, invaded Ts'oo. 
They left their boats in a bend of the Jlwnc; 
and advancing from Yu-chang, they lined one 
side of the Han, the army of Ts‘oo being on the 
otlier. Seuh, marshal of the Left, said to Tsze- 
chang (The chief minister of Ts-ooX ‘T)o you 
keep on this side of the Han, going up or down, 
according as they move. I will [meantime] 
lead all the troops outside the wail of defence, 
and destroy their ships, and then, on my return, 
I will shut up the passes of Ta-suy, Chih-yuen, 
and Ming-gae. If you then cross the Han, while 
I fall on them from behind, we shall give them 
a great defeat.” Having agreed on this plan, lie 
marched [to execute his psrt of it]; but Hih, 
[commandant] of AVoo-shing, Baid to Tsze-chang, 
“Woo uses [shields] of wood, while ours are of 
leather. We must not remain here long; your 
best plan is to fight soon.” The historiographer 
llwang [also] said to him, “The people of Ts'oo 
hate you, and love the marshal. If he destroys 
the boats of Woo on tbe Hwae, and then enters 
the country, after stopping up the passes in the 
wall, he alone will have [the merit of] conquer¬ 
ing AVoo. You must fight soon, or you will not 
escape [your doom].” Tsze-chang then crossed 
the Han, and drew up his troops. Three battles 
were fought between Seaou-peeh arid Ta-pgeh 
(See on the Sho<^ HI. i. Pt. ii. 3), and then 
Tsze-chang, knowing that lie could not conquer, 
wished to flee [to another State], The histori¬ 
ographer said to him, “ You sought the office, 
when it seemed safe; if now, in difficulty, you 
flee from it, what State will you enter? You 
must die in this struggle, and will thus make a 
complete atonement for your former offences. 

‘In the 11th month, on K&ng-woo, the two 
armies were drawn up at Pih-keu, when the 
younger brother of Hoh-leu, [who afterwards 
called himself] king Foo-k'ae, early in the 
morning made a request to Holi-leu, saying, '-In 
consequence of the want of benevolence in AVa 
of Ts'oo, his officers have no mind to die [in this 
atruggle], U I first attack him, his soldiers 
are sure to flee, and if you then follow up my 
success with the whole army, we are sure to 
conquer.” Hoh-leu refused him permission, but 
he then said, “ I will now give an illustration 
ot the saying that a minister does what is right 
without waiting for orders. I will die to-day, 
but [the capital of] Ts'oo can be entered [in 
consequence.” He then with his own men, 5,000 
in number, commenced the battle by an attack 
on the soldiers of Tsze-chang, who took to flight. 
The army of Ts'oo was thrown into contusion, 
and that of Woo inflicted a great defeat upon it. 
Tsze-chang fled to Cli'ing. and the historiograph¬ 
er Hwang died iu his war chariot.’ 


The of the text indicates 

that the marquis of Ts'ae wss the mover of the 
expedition against Ts'oo, of which this battle 
was the first great event. ‘As Maou su\s, 

The ruler of Woo appears in this 
par. for the first time with his title of -J— or 
viscount, and many of the critics foolishly see 
in this a sign of the sage’s approval. The cir¬ 
cumstance seems to be immaterial. Though 
Ts'ae instigated the expedition, it was of course 
carried on and carried out by the power of AVoo. 

Par. 15. Kung and Kuh have ^ instead of 
|g|J. Ying, 10 miles to the north of the pros, 
dep. city of King-chow (^jj ^Jj), Iloo-pih, had 
been the capital of Ts'oo since the time of king 
Woo (b.c 740—089). 

Continuing the preceding narrative, the Chuen 
says:—‘ Woo pursued the army of '1's‘oo to the 
Ts'ing-laii, and was about to fall upon it there, 
but king Foo-k'ae said, “A wild beast in the 
toils will still fight; how much more will men! 
If they know that there is no escape for them, 
and so fight to the death, they will be sure (<> 
defeat us. If we let the first of them cross, 
and know that they can escape, the rest will he 
anxious to follow them, and have no mind to 
fight. Let ua then attack them when the half 
of them have crossed.” This plan was taken, 
and so the army of Ts'oo was defeated again- 
[At one place] the Vuen of Ts'oo were taking 
their meal when those of Woo came upon them, 
and they fled. The latter ate the food and 
resumed the pursuit, defeating them again at 
Yung-she; and with five battles, they reached 
Ying. 

‘ On Ke-maou, the viscount of Ts'oo took his 
youngest sister. Me Pe-go, left the city, and 
crossed the Ts'eu. Koo, the director of Remon¬ 
strances, went with him in the same boat, the 
king, [to keep back] the army of Woo, making 
men lead elephants with torches [tied to their 
tails], so as to rush upon it. On Kilng-shin, 
Woo entered Ying, and [the viscount and others] 
occupied the palaces according to their rank. 
Tsze-shaou (A son of the viscount) took the 
palace of the chief minister, where Foo-k'ae was 
going to attack him, which frightened him so 
that lie left it, and the other then entered it. 

‘Seuh, marshal of the Left, returned, after 
getting as far as Seib, and defeated the troops 
of Woo at Yung-she, but was wounded himself. 
Aforetime he had been in the service of Hoh- 
leu, and therefore felt that it would be a dis¬ 
grace to him to be taken. He said to his officers, 
“ Which of yon can carry off my head?” Woo 
Kow-|>e said, “ Will it do if one so mean in rank 
as I do it?” “ Yes,” said the marshal; “it has 
been my error that I [did not know your worth 
before]. In each of these three battles I have 
been wounded, and am of no more use.” Kow- 
pe then spread his skirt on the ground, cut off 
the marshal’s head, and wrapped it up, after 
wtiich he hid the body, and made his escape 
with the head. 

‘The viscount of Ts'oo, after crossing tbe 
Ts'eu, crossed [also] the Kcaug, and took 
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refuge iu the marsh of Tun. While he was 
sleeping, some robbers attached him, and [one 
of them] aimed a blow at him with a spear, 
which Wang-sun Yew-yu intercepted by inter¬ 
posing his back, and receiving the weapon in 
his shoulder. The king on this fled to Yun, 
followed by Chung Keen carrying his young 
sister on his back. Yew-yu [also] slowly re¬ 
vived, and followed him. Hwae, the younger 
brother of Sin, commandant of Yun, wanted to 
kill the king, saying, “King Pflng put my 
father to death. May I not now put his son to 
death ?” Sin said, “ When a ruler punishes a 
subject, who dare count him an enemy for it ? 
The ruler’s order is [the will of ] Heaven. If a 
man dies by the will of Heaven, who can be 
regarded as the enemy ? The ode (She, HI. iii. 
ode VI. 3) says, 

‘ He neither devours the mild, 

Nor violently rejects the strong. 

He does not insult the poor nor the widow; 

Nor does he fear the violent or powerful.’ 

It is only the truly virtuous man who can do 
thus. To avoid the powerful and insult the 
weak is contrary to valour. To take advantage 
of another’s straits is contrary to benevolence. 
To cause the destruction of your ancestral tem¬ 
ple and the discontinnance of its sacrifices is 
contrary to filial piety. To take action which 
will have no good name is contrary to wisdom. 
If you are determined to violate all these prin¬ 
ciples, I will kill you.” 

‘[After this], Tow Sin, and another younger 
brother Ch'aou, fled with the king to Suy, whi¬ 
ther they were followed by the men of Woo, 
who said to the people of Suy, “The States 
about the Han, possessed by descendants of 
[the House of ] Chow, haVe been all destroyed 
by Ts‘oo. Heaven has now moved our hearts 
to inflict punishment on Ta'oo, and your ruler is 
concealing its [ruler]. What is the offence of 
the House of Chow ? If your ruler will try to 
recompense the House of Chow, snd extend his 
favour to us, so that we may accomplish the 
purpose which Heaven has put into our hearts, 
it will be the act of his kindness, and the lands 
of Han-yang shall be his.” The viscount of 
Ts‘oo was on the north of [one of] the palaces 
of the marquis of Suy, and the men of Woo 
were on the south of it. Tsze-k‘e (A brother of 
king Ch'aou), who was like the king, [told the 
latter] to make his escape, and as if he himself 
were the king, proposed to the people of Suy to 
deliver him up, for that so the king would 
escape. They consulted the tortoise-shell about 
it, and receiving an unfavourable reply, they 
refused the request of Woo, saying, “Suy, 
though small and isolated, and situated near to 


Ts*oo, has been preserved by that State. For 
generations there have been the engagements 
of covenants between us, which to this day we 
have not violated. If in the time of its calami¬ 
ty we should abandon.it, wherewith should we 
serve your ruler ? The troubles of your minis¬ 
ters would not arise from one man only. If 
you can consolidate under Woo all the territory 
of Ts*oo, we shall not presume not to obey your 
orders.” On this the men of Woo withdrew. 
Loo Kin before this had been an officer in the 
family of Tsze-k‘e, and [now] appealed to the 
people of Suy not to give up [the fugitives]. 
The king requested that Kin might be intro¬ 
duced to him, but he declined the honour, say¬ 
ing, “I do not dare to make your strait a 
source of profit.” The king made a cat over 
[the region of] Tste-k'e’a heart, and [with the 
blood] made a covenant with the people of 
Suy. 

‘At an earlier period, Woo Yun had been on 
terms of friendship with Shin Paoo-seu; and 
when he fled from Ts*oo, he said to him “I 
shall repay Ts‘oo for this.” Paou-seu replied, 
“ Do your utmost. Yon can repay [your wrong], 
and I can raise up Ta‘oo [again].” When king 
Ch'aou was ia Suy, Shin Paou-seu went to 
Ts‘in to beg the help of an army, and said, 
“ Woo is a great pig and a long snake, bent on 
eating np the superior States, one after another. 
Its tyranny has commenced with Te*oo. My 
ruler having failed to maintain his altars, is 
now a fugitive in the wilds, and has sent me to 
tell you of his distress, and to say for him, 
‘ That barbarous State of the east is insatiable. 
If it become your neighbour, it will be a con¬ 
stant cause of trouble to your borders. While 
Woo has not settled its conquest, let your lord- 
ship [come and] take a portion of it. If Ts*oo 
indeed perish, the land will be yours; if by your 
powerful help and comfort [I can preserve it], 
it will be to serve your lordship with it for gen¬ 
erations.’ ” The earl of Ts'in sent a refusal [for 
the present] to him, saying, “ I have beard your 
orders. Go in the meantime to your lodging. I 
will take counsel and inform you of the result.” 
Paou-seu replied, “ My ruler is a fugitive in 
the wilds, and has nowhere to lie down. How 
dare I go to a place of ease ?” He stood lean¬ 
ing against the wall of die courtyard, and cried. 
Day or night his voice was not silent; a spoon¬ 
ful of water did not enter his mouth;—for 
seven days. [At the end of that time], duke 
Gae of Ts'in sang to him the Woo-e (She, I. xi. 
ode VHI. 7), on which he bowed his head nine 
times to the ground, and remained kneeling on 
the earth. Soon after an army of Ts'in took 
the field.' 
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V. 1 In the [duke’s] fifth year, in spring, in the king’s third 
month, on Sin-hae, the first day of the moon, the sun 
was eclipsed. 

2 In summer, we sent grain to Ts‘ae. 

3 Yu-yueh entered Woo. 

4 Ke-sun E-joo died. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Jin-tsze, Shuh-sun 

Puh-kan died. 

6 In winter, Sze Yang of Tsin led a force, and laid siege to 

[the chief town of] Seen-yu. 


Par. 1. This eclipse took place, at noon, on 
Feby 10th, B.C. 504. Kung-yang has |[ 
instead of —• ^, which is an error. 

[The Clmen introduces here the death of [the 
king’s] son Chaou who maintained so long a 
struggle for the throne :—‘ This spring, an officer 
of the king killed [the king's] son Chaou in 
Ts*oo.] 

Far. 2. M is the general name for gluma- 
eeous^ grain, now generally applied (See Wil¬ 
liams’ Phonetic diet, in voc.) to millet and maize; 
hut the meaning need not be restricted here. 
Ffco-she says that Loo did this to succour Ts‘ae 
in :ts distress, pitying its want of supplies. 

Kung and Kuh supply ‘the States,' as 

the nominative to ; but, according to the 
analogy ( ,f other passages, the text can only be 
speakmg'of Loo. Otlter States may have done 
the same thing, though mi uotice is taken of their 


action. We can understand how Ts‘ae should 
have been in distress from want of provisions, 
over-run, as it had been, in the previous year by 
Ts‘oo, and taking a prominent part, as it bad 
done, in the operations of Woo against that 
State. 

Par. 3. Yu-yueh is Yueh; bnt it is difficult 
to account for the initial Yu. Too make3 it 

simply an initial sound (^jjr^jjjE). Lew Cli'ang 
tells us that the people of the State themselves 
called it Yu-yueh, and that the States of Chow 
called it Yueh; which account would agree with 
the use of the former style in the text here, 
Yueh, we may suppose, having sent a notifica¬ 
tion to Loo of its movement. Other explanation* 
have been offered ou which we need not dwell. 

We must understand here as the name of 

the State. Yueh entered the boundaries not 
the capital, of Woo, taking advantage, as Tso- 
she says, of the viscount of Woo's being in ' 1**00 
with all his forces. 
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Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘ In the 6th month, 
Ke Phng-tsze went to Tung-yay; and on his re¬ 
turn, before he arrived at the capital,on Ping-shin 
he died in Fang. Yang Hoo [the Yang Ho of the 
Ana., XVIII.i.; he was the principal officer of the 
Ke family) was going to put his body into the cof¬ 
fin, Imvingfstill] on the [precious stone] Yu-fan 
[which he had worn when the duke was absent 
from the State], Chung-leang Hwae (Another 
minister of the Ke family), however, would not 
give it for that purpose, saying, “ He had ceased 
to tread on the [ruler's] steps, and another stone 
should be used." Yang Hoo wished to expel 
Hwae, and told Kung-shan Puh-ncw (See on 
Ana., XVII. v.) the circumstance, but that 
officer said, “ He was acting in the interest of the 
ruler. Why should you be angry with him?” 

‘After the burial. Hwan-tsze went to Tung- 
yay. When he arrived at Pe. Tsze-seeh (The 
above Kung-shan Puh-ncw), who was in charge 
of that city, met him, with complimentary 
offerings because of his journey, in the suburbs. 
Hwan-tsze received him with respect. Chung- 
leang Hwae, however, to whom he also presented 
offerings, showed him no respect, in consequence 
of which he was angry, and said to Yang Hoo, 
“You can send him away.’” 

The form of this notice of the death of P'ing- 
tsze is very troublesome to the critics, and 
they think that the death of a man who had 
expelled his ruler, and held the State against 
him, should not have appeared without some 
sign of condemnation. Some of them say that 
it exhibits strikingly the weakness of duke 
Ting! 

The Hwan-tsze in the Chuen was the son of 
P'ing-tsze, and had succeeded him. His name 
wasSze(^). 

Par. 5. Shuh-sun Puh-kan was mentioned 
in the Chuen on 1.2. He was succeeded by his 
son Shuh-sun Chow-k'ew (>^| ffo), better 
known as Shuh-sun Woo-ahuh #>• 

Both he and Hwan-tsze were young and feeble, 
and the power of the State fell into the hands 
of Yang Hoo. 

[We have liere three narratives in the Chuen. 
The 1st continues the narrative of the invasion 
of Ts‘oo by Woo with which the last year con¬ 
cludes.—‘ Shin Paou-seu arrived [in Ts'oo] with 
the army of Ts'in, Tsze-phx) aim Tsze-hoo of 
that State having command of 600 chariots for 
its relief. Tsze-p'oo, being unacquainted as yet 
with the ways of Woo, made the troops of Ts‘oo 
engage a body of the Woo-itea, and then joined 
them himself from Tseih, and a great defeat 
was thus indicted on king Foo-k‘ae at E. The 
men of Woo, however, captured Wei Yih at 
Pih-keu, but his son led the fugitive*, and join¬ 
ed Tsze-se, who defeated an army of Woo at 
Keun-ts'eang. 

* In autumn, in the 7th month, Tsze-k‘e and 
Tsze-p'oo extinguished T‘ang. In the 9th 
month, Foo-k'ae returned to Woo, and set him¬ 
self up for king; but, being defeated in a battle 
with the king, he fled to Ts'oo, where he became 
the founder of the T‘ang-k‘e family. 

4 The army of Woo defeated that of Ts'oo at 
Yung-she, but the army of Ts’in again defeated 
Woo, whose army occupied Kean. T$ze-k‘e 
proposed to burn that city, but Tsze-se said, 
“ The bones of our fathers and elder bothers 


are lying exposed there. We cannot collect, 
them, and surely they ought not to be burned.” 
Tsze-k*e replied, “Tlie State is [in danger of] 
perishing. If the dead have any knowledge 
they will enjoy the old sacrifices Why should 
they be afraid of being burned?” They did 
burn the city, and fought another battle, in 
which Woo was defeated. It was defeated again 
severely in a battle in the valley of Kung-se 
after which the viscount of Woo returned to his 
own State. He had as a prisoner Yin Yu-p'e, 
who asked leave to go before him to Woo, but 
made his escape on the way, and returned to 
Ts‘oo. 

1 How-tsang. a younger brother of Choo-ieang, 
commandant of Sheh, had followed their mother, 

E when she was carried a prisoner] to Woo, and 
now] he returned without waiting for her. 
The commandant of Sheh would never look 
straight at him.’ 

2d, regarding the course of Yang Hoo, tyran¬ 
nizing over the Ke family.— 1 On Yih-hae, Yang 
Hoo imprisoned Ke Hwan-tsze and Kung-foc 
Wen-pih (A cousin of Hwan-tsze), and drove 
out Chung-leang Hwae. In winter, in the 10 th 
month on Ting-hae, he killed Kung-ho Meaou. 
On Ke-ch‘ow, he imposed a covenant on Hwan- 
tsze, inside the Tseih gate. On King-yin, there 
were great imprecations, and he drove out 
Kung-foo Ch‘nh and Ts‘in Ch*uen, both of whom 
fled to Ts‘e.’ 

3d, a continuation of the affairs of Ts'oo. 
* The viscount of Ts'oo [re-] entered Ying. Be¬ 
fore this, when Tow Sin had heard that the 
Woo-ites were quarrelling about the palaces [of 
Ts'oo], he said, “ I have heard that where there 
is no spirit of concession there is no harmony, 
and that, where there is no harmony, a distant 
enterprise cannot be carried out. The people 
of Woo thus quarrelling in Ts'oo. there is sure 
to be disorder among themselves, which will 
compel their return to their own State; liow is 
it possible for them to settle Ts'oo?" 

' When the king was fleeing to Say, he wished 
to get across the Ch*ing-k‘ew. [Just then]. Me, 
commandant of Lan, was conveying his children 
across it, and refused to give the boat to the 
king, in consequence of which, when tranquillity 
came again, the king wanted to put him to 
death. Tsze-se, however, said, to him, “It was 
by thinking of old wrongs that Tsze-chang came 
to ruin; why should your majesty imitate him?” 
The king said, “ Good I” and he made Me resume 
his office, intending thereby to keep in mind his 
own former offences. [At the same time], be 
rewarded Tow Sin, the Wang-auus Yew-yu and 
Yu, Chung Keen, Tow Ch*aou, Shin Paou-seu, 
the Wang-snn Kea, Sung Muh, and Tow Hwae. 
Tsze-se said to him, “Please pass Hwae by ;” 
but be replied, “ He displayed great virtue in 
overcoming his [own] small resentment, thus 
acting rightly.” 

* Shin Paou-seu said, “ I acted for the ruler, 
and not for myself. Since you are now [le-J 
established what have I to seek ? Moreover I 
blamed Tsze-k'e (See after X. xiv. 5), and shall 
I now do as he did ?” Accordingly lie declined 
any reward. 

‘The king was going to give his youngest 
sister in marriage [to some one], bnt she refused, 
saying, “ A young lady shows what she is by 
keeping far from all men; but Chung Keen has 
carried me on his back.” She was given to him. 
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accordingly, to wife, and he was made director 
of Music. 

‘ When the king was in Suy, Tsze-se had 
assumed the royal carriage and robes, in order to i 
keep the people [who were wandering about] on j 
the roads together, and had made P‘e-seeh his ! 
capital, joining the king afterwards when he 
heard where he was. The king employed Yew- 
vu to wall Keun; and when he was reporting 
the execution of liis commission, Tsze-se asked 
him how high and thick the walls had been 
made. He did not know, and Tsze-se said, 

“ Since you were not able for the work, you 
should have declined it. After walling a city, 


if you do not know the height, thickness, and 
length of the walls, what do you know?” Yiiw- 
yu replied, “ I did refuse the commission on the 
ground of my incoinpetency, but you sent me 
to do it. Every man has what he can do, and 
what he cannot do. When the king met with 
robbers in [the marsh of] Yun. I received the 
spear in my person. The mark is still here.” 
With this he bared his person, and showed 
liini his back saying, ” This is what I could do. 
What you did at P'e-seeh I could not do.” ’] 
Par. 6. Tso-she says this expedition was 
undertaken to avenge the affair in which Kwan 
Hoo was taken (See after III. 4.). 


Sixth year. 
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In the [dukes] sixth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, on Kwei-hae, Yew Suh of Ch‘ing, at the head 
of a force, extinguished Heu, and carried Sze, baron of 
Heu, back with him to Ch‘ing. 

In the second month, the duke made an incursion into 
Ch‘ing. 

The duke arrived from the incursion into Ch‘ing. 

In summer, Ke-sun Sze and Chun'g-sun Ho-ke went to Tsin. 

In autumn, the people of Tsin seized Yoh K‘e-le, the mes¬ 
senger of Sung. 

In winter, we walled Chung-shing. 

Ke-sun Sze and Chung-sun Ke led a force, and laid siege 
to Yun. 


Par. 1. Tso-she say* that Uli'ing now extin¬ 
guished Heu through taking advantage of the 
defeats which Ts‘oo had sustained from Woo. 
Chhng had pursued Heu with implacable hatred 
(See I. xi. 3), and it might seem that it had 
now obtained the gratification of its desires, yet 
we find the State of Heu still existing in the 1st 
year of duke Gae. Here end elsewhere Kung- 
yaug has for |j|f. 


Par. 3. The Chuen says:—‘ In the 2d month, 
duke made an incursion into CU4ng and 
took K‘wang, to punish, in behalf of Tsin, the 
action of Ch*ing in attacking Seu-mei (See 
below, the 2d narr. after par. 4). On bis way 
he did not ask liberty to pass through Wei; and 
on their retnrn Yang Woo made Ke and Mkng 
enter by the south gate [of its capital], and 
P a88 out by the east, halting [afterwards] at the 
marsh of T t un. The marquis of Wei was en¬ 
raged, and was sending Me Tsze-liea to pursue 
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them. Kung-shtih W&n-taze [at this time] was 
old, but he had himself wheeled by men to the 
marquis, and said to him, “To condemn others 
and to imitate them is contrary to propriety. 
During the troubles of duke Cli'aou, your lord¬ 
ship was going to take the Shoo tripod of 
[duke] WSn, [the tortoise-shell of duke] Cli'ing, 
which gave such clear responses, and the mirrored - 
girdle of [duke] Ting, and give the choice of 
any one of them to whoever would restore him. 
Your own son and the sons of us your ministers 
you were ready to give as hostages, if any of 
the States would take pity on him. This is 
what we have heard; and does it not seem im¬ 
proper that for a small occasion of anger you 
should now cover over yourformer kindly feeling 
and action? Of all the sons of T'ae-sze (K'ing 
Win’s queen) the duke of Chow and K'ang 
Shuh were the most friendly; and will it not be 
acting under a delusion if, to imitate [the con¬ 
duct of] a small man, you throw away [that 
good relation between Wei and Loo] ? Heaven 
means to multiply the offences of Yang Hoo, 
in order to destroy him. Suppose that your lord- 
ship wait for the present for that issue,” The 
marquis on this desisted from his purpose.’ 

The rulers of Loo had not in person conduct¬ 
ed any military expedition since the 18th year 
of duke Seuen, a period of 80 years. The 
power of the State had been in the hands of 
the three great clans. These were now very 
much reduced, and we find duke Ting himself 
taking the field. Yet he was merely a puppet 
in the hands of the ministers of those claus, 
who made use of him to further their own am¬ 
bitious designs against their chiefs. 

Par. 4. The Chuen says :—‘ In summer, Ke 
Hwan-tszc went to Tsin, to preseut the spoils 
of Ch'ing. Yang Hoo forced Mftng E-tsze to 
go [at the same time] with offerings in re¬ 
turn for those which the marchioness [of TsinJ 
had sent [to Loo], The people of Tsiu enter¬ 
tained them both together. Mang-sun, stand¬ 
ing outside the apartraeut, said to Fan Heen-tsze, 
* If Yang Hoo cannot remain in Loo, and rests 
his shoulder against Tsin, by the former rulers 
you must make him marshal of the army of the 
centre!” Heen-tsze replied, “ If our ruler have 
that office [vacant], he will employ the proper 
man [to fill it]. What should I know about it?” 
[Afterwards] he said to Keen-tsze, “ The people 
of Loo are distressed by Yang Hoo. Mang-suu 
knows that an occasion will arise, when he thinks 
Hoo will be obliged to flee the State. He there¬ 
fore forces himself to make this request forhiin, 
to obtain his entrance [into our State].” ’ 

[The Chuen gives here two brief narratives:— 

1st, about Woo and Ta‘oo. ‘In the 4th 
month, Chung-luy, the eldest son of [the vis¬ 
count of] Woo, defeated the fleet of Ta'oo, and 
captured [the two commanders], Chin, viscount 
of P‘wan, and the viscount of Seaou-wei, along 
with T great officers. TVoo was greatly alarmed, 
and afraid it would be ruined. [About the 
same time], Tsze-k'e was defeated with an 
army on the land at Fan-yang, The chief 
Tsze-ae, however, was glad, and said, 

Now it can be done;” and upon this he re¬ 
moved the capital from Ting to Joh, and 
changed the regulations of the government, in 
order [the better] to settle the State.’ 

2d, about troubles in Chow, and the share of 
Ching in them. ‘ Tan P’een of Chow had led 
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on the adherents of king [King’s] son Chaou, 
and endeavoured by the assistance of Ch'ing to 
raise an insurrection in Chow. Upon this Ching 
had attacked Fung, Hwah, Seu-mei, Hoo-shoo, 
Hoo-iin, and Keueh-wae. In the 6th month. 
Yen Muh of Tsin went to guard [the territory 
of] Chow, and walled Seu-mei.’] 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, in 
the 8th month, Yoh K'e of Sung said to duke 
King, “ Of all the States only we do service to 
Tsin. If sn envoy do not now go there, Tsin 
will be offended.” Having told his steward 
Ch'in Yin [what he said], that officer observed, 
“ He is sure to send you,” After a few days 
the duke said, “ I am pleased with what you 
said; you must go [to Tsin].” Ch'in Yin, [on 
hearing this], said, “Get your successor ap¬ 
pointed [a minister] before you set out, and our 
House will not go to ruin. The ruler also will 
know that we are proceeding with a knowledge 
of the dangers it involves.” Yoh K'e accord¬ 
ingly introduced [his son] HwSn [to the duke], 
and took his departure. Chaou Keen-tsze met 
him, and entertained him at a drinking-feast in 
Meen-shang, being presented by Yoh K'e with 
60 shields of willow. Ch'in Yin said, “For¬ 
merly we lodged with Fan-she, but now you are 
going to lodge with Chaou-she, and are present¬ 
ing him with gifts besides. You should not 
have given those willow shields;—you are 
purchasing misfortune with them. But though 
you die in Tsin, your descendants will meet 
with prosperity in Sung.” 

‘Fan Heen-tsze said to the marquis of Tsin, 
“ He crossed the borders of his State, charged 
with the orders of his ruler; but before dis¬ 
charging his commission, he has accepted a 
private invitation to drink, thus acting dis¬ 
respectfully both to his own ruler and to you. 
He should not be left unpunished.” According¬ 
ly Yoh K'e was seized.' 

Par. 6. Chung-shing,—see VIII. ix. 13. Loo 
was not at this time on good terms either with 
Cli'ing or Ts'e, and we may suppose that the 
walls of Cliung-shing were now repaired as a 
precautionary measure against hostilities. 

Par. 7. The omission of fa before ^ 
must he regarded as an error of the text. The 
marquis of Ts‘c had taken Ynn in Ch’aou’s ‘25th 
year, and given it to that prince. The people 
left it in Cli'aou’s 30th year; and the probability 
is that, when they re-occupied it, they had 
endeavoured to do so under the protection of 
Ts'e. The siege in the text would be to recall 
them to their allegiance to Loo. 

[We have here two brief narratives:— 

1st, on tiie progress of Yang Hoo’s encroach¬ 
ments in Loo. ‘ Yang Hoo imposed another 
covenant on the duke and the 3 Hwan clans at 
the altar of Chow, and one upon the people at 
the altar of Poh; the imprecations being spoken 
in the street of Woo-foo.” 

2d, on affairs in Chow. ‘In winter, in the 
12th month, the king by Heaven’s grace took 
up his residence in Koo-yew, that he might 
escape from the insurrection of Tan P'een (See 
the 2d narr. after par. 4).’] 
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VII. 1 In the [duke’s] seventh year, it was the spring, the king’s 
first month. 

2 It was summer, the fourth month. 

3 In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e and the earl of Ch'ing 

made a covenant in Heen. 

4 The people of Ts ! e seized Pih-kung Keeh, the messenger 

of Wei, and proceeded to make an incursion into that 
State. 

5 The marquises of Ts‘e and Wei made a covenant in Sha. 

6 There was a grand sacrifice for rain. 
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7 Kwoh Hea of Ts‘e led a force and invaded our western 

border. 

8 In the ninth month, there was a grand sacrifice for rain. 

9 It was winter, the tenth month. 


Par. 1. [The Chuen appends two brief no¬ 
tices:—1st, concerning events in Chow. ‘This 
spring, in the 2d month. Tan P‘een of Chow 
entered into E-leih, and held it in revolt.’ 2d, 
of the relations between Loo and Ta‘e. ‘The 
people of Ts‘e restored Yun and Yang-kwan [to 
Loo], Yang Hoo took the merit of this, and 
assumed [the more] the functions of the govt.’] 

Par. 2. [The Chuen continues the narrative 
of events in Chow:—‘Iu the 4th month duke 
Woo of Shen and duke Hwan of Lew defeated 
the lord of Yin at K‘enng-kuh. 

Par. 8. Heen,—see V. xiii. 8. This cove¬ 
nant is remarkable as indicating that the do¬ 
minion of the pa, or leaders of the States, had 
passed away. The kingdom had in this respect 
reverted to the condition in which it was before 
the rise of duke Hwan of Ts‘e, No one State 
could maintain pre-eminence over others. One 
and another now began to meet and covenant 
together as suited their private convenience, 
though Ts‘e, perhaps, cherished a lingering hope 
of regaining its former influence. The Chuen 
says that these princes now required [the mar¬ 
quis of J Wei to attend a meeting. 


Parr. 4, 5. Instead of Kung-yang has 




The place 


and the Chuen has ■ 
is the same as the Jj|| in VIII. ail. 2, and 
was in the east of the prea. dis. of Yuen-shing 


( 7C de P- Ta-ming, Chih-le. It belonged 
toTsin. The Chncn says:—‘The marquis of 
~Wei wished to revolt from Tsin, but his great 
officers objected to such a course. On this he 
dispatched Pih-kung Keeh to Te‘e, and sent a 


private message to the marquis, saying, “ Seize 
Keeh, and then make an incursion upon us.” 
The marquis of Ts‘e did so, and then the mar¬ 
quis of Wei made a covenant with him in So.’ 

The |/j[ in par. 4 must be taken as ■= See 
V. xxi. 4, where we have it used in the same 
way. 

Par. 7. The object of Ts“e in now invading 
Loo was, we may suppose, to force it to revolt 
from Tsin, as Ch‘ing and Wei had done. Loo 
tried to meet the invaders, when, according to 
the Chuen, ‘Yang Hoo acted as charioteer to 
Ke Hwan-tsze, and Kung-leen Ch‘oo-foo to 
Ming E-tsze. [Hoo] was about to attack at 
night the army of Ts‘c, which got intelligence 
of the project, assumed the appearance of being 
unprepared, and lay in ambush to await the 
onset. Ch‘oo-foo said, “ Hoo, you have not cal¬ 
culated the danger; you shall die.” Chen E 
said to him, “Hoo, you are plunging the two 
ministers into danger. I will kill you, without 
waiting for the officers [of justice].” Hoo be¬ 
came afraid, and withdrew, so that no defeat 
was sustained.’ 

Par. 8. This is the second instance of the 
repetition of a sacrifice for rain. The other was 
in the 25th year of duke Oh'aon. 

Par. 9. [The Chuen goes on here with the 
account of things in Chow:—‘In winter in the 
11th month, on Mow-woo, the viscounts of Shen 
and Lew met the king in the house of K-jng-she 
(commandant of Koo-yew). 1'seihTs‘iu of Tsin 
escorted him, and on Ke-sze he entered the 
royal city. He lodged [first] in the house of 
Chang, Head erf a ducal clan, and afterwards 
repaired to announce his arrival in the temple 
of king Chwang.] 
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In !V Se j g l lth y e t r ’ in . s P rin & in king’s first month, 
rp j , u * e ™ a< ^ e an incursion into Ts‘e. 

1 ie duke arrived from the incursion into Ts‘e. 

n t ie second month, the duke made an incursion into 
ls‘e. 

Iu the third month, the duke arrived from the incursion 
into ls‘e. 

Loo, earl of Ts‘aou, died. 

In summer, Kwoh Hea of Ts‘e led a force, and invaded 
our western border. 

The duke had a meeting with an army of Tsin in Wa. 
the duke arrived from Wa. 

In autumn, in the ninth month, on Mow-shin, Lew, 
marquis of Ch‘in, died. 

Sze \ ang of Isin led a force, and made an incursion 
»»to th ing going on to make one into Wei. 

11 There was the burial of duke Tsing of TsW 

In t«e ninth month, there was the burial of duke Hwae 
of Ch‘m. 

Ke sun Sze and Chung-sun Ho-ke led a force, and made 
an incursion into Wei. 

n winter, the marquis of Wei and the earl of Ch l ing 
1 * \v -2 co , v enant in K‘euh-puh. 

e sacri ce to the former dukes according to their 
proper order. 

16 A great" bow!* ^ I,rec5ous [»^ol of] jade and the 


10 


P f. rr - b ?• This incursion would be made to 
retaliate the invasion of Loo by Kwoh Hea in 
the previous autumn. The Chuen says:-* The 

the'eate of ^* nCU ” ion in *? Ts'e, and attacked 
the gate of Yang-chow. The soldiers all sat in 
rauks on the ground, and talked of the bow of 
Ten Kaou, how it was 180 catties in 

IwSSSl* fT^th nd ham ! ing 1 it round for alf to 
lo<)k at. [In the meantime], the men of Tans- 

chow came out and Ten Kaou seized a wefk 
bow from another man; but Taze-t«‘oo of Tseih 
k‘ew attacked him with a sword torTpearl and 
he and another man both fell down • hntY»n»!!« 

6^ iU tbe ^ rTn 

Scih shot a man m the eyebrow, and retired 

^i” 8 ’when7b n0 ViU0Ur - . Imeant to bit hi] 
eye. When the army withdrew, Jen Mina- 

f^r d Hi S 'eM Pre K nd L n * » 56 ' tou »ded in hi! 
,? ot - J* js el<Jer brother Hwuy, fwheu he saw 

‘‘ h m^,JZr ^ hoat M4l ' g ]. tried out, 
rrllf be . Ringing up the rear!" ’ 

hen two hstfatives: 
1st, about affairs in Chow. ‘In the 2d mouth 


onKe-chW, the viscount of SUen attacked Kuh- 
tning. and the viscount of Lew attacked E-leih. 
Uii Sin-maou, the former attacked Keen-shing, 
and tlie latter Tu. The object of these opera- 
Hous W,a * l ° e<Pect l * ie “Itlement of the royal 

i al l? ut the affairs of Tsin and Sung. 
=11 ang , sa ^ to Ibe manjuis of Tsin, “ Of 

an the States it is only Sung which [heartily] 
serves Tsin. We should be glad to meet a mes¬ 
senger from it, still apprehensive lest lie would 
not come. But now by seizing and holding its 
messenger, we are repelling the States from us.” 
it was [then] designed to send Yoh K‘e back to 
oung, but Sze Yang said, “We have detained 
mm three years; and if we send him back witli- 
, an 7 gr °bhd for doing so, Snng is sure to 
revolt from us. Heen-tsze then said privately 
,f 18 f e , ang (Toh K‘e\ “ Our ruler was afraid 
" n >ling an opportunity to serve the ruler 
,, ‘hug. and therefore detained yon. Doyouget 
fr w4n [your son] to come and take vour place for 
the present.” Tgze-ieang told this"to Ch*in Yin, 
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who said, “ Sung will revolt from Tain. It would 
only be throwing ll» an away. You had better 
wait here." [In the end], Yoh K*e was return¬ 
ing [to Sung], and died in T'ae-h&ng. on which 
Ste Yang said, “Sung is sure to revolt. We 
had better detain his body as a means of seeking 
peace with it.” The body was accordingly 
detained in Chow.’] 

Farr. 3, 4. Dissatisfied with the little suc¬ 
cess of his expedition in the 1st month, the 
duke now made, or was compelled by Yang 
Koo to make, another, which was as fruitless. 
The Chuen says:—‘The duke made an incur¬ 
sion into Ts‘e, and attacked the outer suburbs 
of Lin-k‘ew. The inhabitants set fire to their 
large war chariots; but some of the men put 
out the flames with horse-rugs soaked in water, 
and they then broke down [the wall of the sub¬ 
urbs]. The inhabitants came out, and [the rest 
of] the army hurried forwards. Yang Hoo, pre¬ 
tending that he did not see Jen Ming, cried 
out, “ If M&ng were here, he would be sure to 
be defeated!” M&ng pursued the enemy, but 
looking round, and seeing no others following 
hint, he pretended [to be hit], and threw him¬ 
self down, when Hoo said, “All behave like 
visitors.” 

‘Chen Yuelt had a son born at this time, and 
was waiting the result of these expeditions to 
give him a name. As some prisoners were 
taken in the affair at Yang-cliow (In the 1st 
month), he gave the child the name of Yang- 
chow.’ 

Far. 5. Wang K‘ih-k‘wan thus runs over 
the history of the two last earls of IVaou:— 

‘When duke Siting (jjjfc) had occupied the 
earldom 5 years, he was murdered by his younger 
brother T‘ung who took his place. He 

again—duke Yin—after 4 years was murdered 
by Ills youuger brother. Loo, who took his place. 
Doo was succeeded by his son Yang (|||y )•’ 

Par. 6. Tso repeats this par. with the addition 
of Kaou Chang as commanding the troops of 
Ts‘e, along with Kwoh Hea. This attack was, 
of course, in retaliation for the two incursions 
into Ts'e. 

Farr. 7, 8. Wa was in Wei,—in the pres. Uis. 
of Hwali (J^|*), dep. Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. The 
army of Tsin Had come to the relief of Loo, but 
the troopa of Ts'e had withdrawn before its 
arrival. The duke, however, felt it his duty to 
go on to meet its leaders; but as he had not 
left his capital for that purpose, the 8th par. 
simply says that he came ‘from Wa,’ and not 
‘from the meeting.’ The Chuen says:—‘Sze 
Yang, Chaou Yang, and Seun Yin, [came to] 

, IS T . e u *’ al, d the duke went to meet the army 
of Tsin at Wa. Fan Heen-tsze (Sze Yang) had 
a lamb carried with him (As his present of 
introduction), and Chaou Keen-tsze and Chuug- 
ning Wln-tsze (Seun Yin) had each of them a 
goose. From this time Loo valued the lamb 
[a* a present of introduction].’ 

Par. 10. Kung-yang has ^ instead of 

± The Chuen says:—‘The army of 

Tsin was going to impose a covenant on the 
marquis of Wei at Chuen-tsih; and Chaou 
Keen-tsze said, “ Which of you, iny officers, 
wui venture to make the covenant with the 


marquis of Wei?” Shell T‘o and Chdug Ho 
undertook to do it, and the people of Wei asked 
them to hold the bull’s ear, hut Clcitig Ho said, 
‘Wei is [only] like our Win or Yuen. How 
can [its lurd] be regarded as the prince of a 
State?” When the tnarquis was about to put 
his fingers into the [vessel of] blood, Sheh T‘o 
pushed his hand in up to the -wrist. The mar¬ 
quis was enraged, and Wang-sun Kea hurried 
forward, and said, “Covenants should serve to 
illustrate the rules of propriety. Even one like 
our ruler of Wei did not presume not to do 
| service to [Tgdn as being] observant of those 
rules, and was going to receive this covenant!" 
The marquis wished to revolt from Tain, but 
had a difficulty with the great officers. Wing- 
sun Kea made him halt in the suburbs; and 
when the great officers asked the reason, the 
marquis told them the insults of Tsin, and 
added, “ I have disgraced the altars. You must 
consult the tortoise-shell, and appoint another 
in my place. I will agree to jurar selection.” 
The great officers said, “It is the misfortune 
of Wei, and not any fault of yours.” “ There 
is something worse,” said the duke. “They 
told me that I must send my son and the sons 
of ray great officers as hostages [to Tsin].” Tlie 
officers replied. “ If it will be of any benefit, let 
the prince go, and our sous will follow him 
carrying halters and ropes on their backs.” It 
was then arranged that the hostages shouid go; 
but Wang-sun Kea said, “If tlie State of Wei 
has had any misfortunes, the mechanics and 
merchants have always shared in them. Let 
[the sons of] all classes go.” The marquis 
reported this to the great officers, who were 
willing to send all, and a day was fixed for their 
setting out. The marquis [in the meantime] 
gave audience to the people, and made Kea ask 
them, saying, “If Wei revolt from Tsin, and 
Tsin 5 times attack us, how would you bear the 
distress ?” They all replied, “ Though it should 
5 times attack us, we should still be able to 
fight.” “ Then,” said Kea. we had better 
revolt from it at once. We can give our 
hostages when we are brought to distress. It will 
not then be too late.” Accordingly Wei revolt¬ 
ed from Tsin, and refused, though Tsin request¬ 
ed it, to make another covenant. 

‘In autumn, Sze Yang of Tsin joined duke 
Hwan of Ching (jjjj£) in * n incursion into 
Cli'ing, when they laid siege to Ch'nng-laou. in 
retaliation for Citing's [attack of] E-keueh (See 
the ‘2d narr. after VI. 4). They then went on to 
an incursion into Wei.’ 

Par. 13. Tso says this incursion was made 
on account of Tsin. That State now called iu 
the help of Loo to wreak its anger or. Wei.« 

Par. 14. {Uj is explained as if it were 
a well known bend or turn of the 

river l’uh, in the pres. Puh Chow, dep IVaou- 
chow, Shan-tung. It was in Wei. The object 
of the covenant between Cli ing and Wei was, 
no doubt, to encourage each other in their 
revolt from Tsin. 

Par. 15. To understand this par., the reader 
must refer to the long note on VI. ii. 6. The 
tablets of the dukes Min and He were then 
made to change places, contrary to the natural 
order, and this would affect the order in which 
the tablets of the subsequent dukes had been 
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arranged. This error was now corrected; the 
tablet of Min was restored to its proper place, 
and the others placed where they ought always 
to have been. This is the view of Tso-she, 
Kung-yang, and Kuli-learig, who make the 
former dukes to be He and Min. Maou, how¬ 
ever, argues from XII. iii. 3, that the shrine- 
house of He continued at that time to follow 
that of Hwan; but we cannot be certain that 
the fire which is there mentioned followed what 
may be called * its natural coarse.’ Hoo Gan- 
kwoh, following some scholar of Shuh, called 

Fung Shan jJ-P’ Prefers to under¬ 

stand ^ ^ of duke Ch'aou, whose tablet, 
he supposes, had till this time been kept out of 
the ancestral temple by the influence of the Ke 
family. But, as the K‘ang-he editors observe, 
if this view, otherwise not unreasonable, were 
the correct one, the analogy of the Classic 
would make us expect the name m in the 
text, rather than the indefinite 

The Chuen says:—• Ke Woo, Kung-ts‘oo Keih, 
and Kung-shan Puh-new could not get their 
way with Ke-she. Shuh-sun Cheh did not find 
favour with Shuh-sun-slie, and Shull-chung Che 
could not get his way in the State. These five 
men, in consequence, joined Yang Hoo, who 
wished to take off [the Heads of] the three 
Hwan clans, and to give to Ke Woo the place 
of Ke-she, and to Shuh-sun Cheh that of Shuh- 
sun-she, while he himself took the place of 
Mtng-she. In winter, in the 10th month, they 
offered sacrifice to the former dukes in their 
natural order, and prayed [for their sahetion to 
their scheme]; and on Sin-maou, they offered 
the te sacrifice in the temple of duke He.’ 

According to this narrative, the re-arrange¬ 
ment of the sacrificial order proceeded from 
Yang Hoo; and as it was made in contempla¬ 
tion of a coup, he probably designed to intimate 
that his object was to pot civil matters, as well 
as religious, ‘in a natural order.’ The te sacri¬ 
fice in He’s temple, where all the tablets were 
brought together, would be toconsole He’s Spirit, 
for the previous degradation of his own tablet.’ 

Par. 16. The Chuen says:—'On Jin-shin, 
[Yang Hoo] was going to give an entertainment 
to Ke-she in the orchard of P‘oo, with the inten¬ 
tion of killing him there, and gave notice to 
the war-chariots of the capital to come to him 
on Kwei-aze. Kung-leen Ch’oo-foo, command¬ 
ant of Ch'ing, told M&ng-sun of this, and asked 
why Ke-she (Yang Hoo must have done it in his 
name) had given such an order. Mitng-sun 
saidTie had not heard of it. “Then,” observed 
Ch'oo-foo, “ they are going to raise an insur¬ 
rection, which will be sure to extend to you. 
Let us be prepared for it beforehandand ac¬ 
cordingly he arranged with M&ng-sun to be 
ready to act on Jin-shin. 

• [That day], Yang Hoo rode [to the orchard] 
before the others, and Lin Ts'oo drove Hwan- 
tsze, with a body of foresters armed with spears 
and shields on each side of the chariot, while 
Yang Yueh brought up the rear. As they drew 
near to the place, Hwan-tsze, in doubt, said to 
Lin Ts'oo, “ Your forefathers were all faithful 
servants of.the Ke family;—is it in this way 


that you are following their example?” Ts'oo 
replied, “Your order comes too late. The gov¬ 
ernment is in the hands of Yang Hoo, and the 
State is submissive to him. To oppose him is 
to invite death; and my death would be of no 
advantage to yon.” Hwan-tsze said, “It is not 
too late. Can you go with me to Mftng-she’s ?” 
“ I do not dare to grudge dying,” was the reply, 
“but I am afraid I shall not be able to bring 
you off.” “Go,” said Hwan-tsze. 

1 M&ng-she had selected 300 of his grooms, 
who were all strong men, and had set them to 
build a house outside his gate for Kung-k'e. 
Lin Ts'oo made his horses furious, and when 
he got to the street, galloped them along [to 
Mang-she’s house]. Yang Yueh sent an arrow 
after him which missed, and the builders shut 
the gate, through which some one shot Yang 
Yueh, and killed him. 

‘ Yang Hoo [now] brought by force the duke 
end Woo-shuh (Shuh-sun-she) with him to at¬ 
tack Mang-she; but Kung-leen Ch'oo-foo, at 
the head of the men of Ch'ing, entered the city 
by the upper east gate, and fonglit with the 
adherents of Yang inside the south gate. This 
battle was unsuccessful, but in another, in 
Keih-hea, the Yang-ites were defeated. Yang 
Hoo then threw off his armour, went to the 
duke’s palace, and took from it the precious 
symbol of jade, and the great bow. With these 
he came forth and halted in the street of Woo- 
foo, where he went to sleep, and afterwards had 
a meal prepared. His followers said, “The pur¬ 
suers will be upon us;” but he replied, “When 
the people hear that I am gone forth, they will 
all be rejoicing over [Ke-sun’s escape from] 
the summons to death, and will have no leisure 
to pursue me.” His followers, however, said, 
“ Ha I get the horses quickly yoked. Kung- 
leen Yang (Ch'oo-foo) will be here!” Kung-leen 
Yang did ask leave to pursue the fugitives, but 
M&ng-sun refused it. Yang also wished to kill 
Hwan-tsze, but M&ng-sun was afraid, and sent 
Hwan-tsze to his own honse. 

‘Tsze-yen (Ke Woo) drank and replaced the 
caps, all round, before the shrines in the temple 
of the Ke family, and then went forth. Yang 
Hoo entered the pass of Hwan-yang, and held 
it in revolt.’ 

From this narrative it appears that by the 
‘robber’ in the text we are to understand Yang 
Hoo. It was not proper, according to Too, that 
the name or family name of him, who was 
merely the minister of a clan in the State, 
should appear in the text. The precious yuA 
and the great bow have, since Lew Hin of the 
Han dynasty, been understood to be ‘the 
Hwang -stone of the sovereigns of Hen, and the 
great bow Fan-joh of Fung-foo,’ mentioned in 
the long narrative on IV. 4, as having been 
given by king Ch'ing to the first duke of Loo. 
The loss of them in such a way was very in- 
suiting to Loo, and might be considered omin¬ 
ous of its destruction. 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘ In Ch'ing, Sze 
Chuen (known as -jf- a son ef Tszc- 
hea) succeeded Tsze-t‘ae-shuh as chief minister 
of that State.’] 
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IX. 1 It was [the duke’s] ninth year, the spring, the king’s first 
month. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, on Mow-shin, Ch‘ae, earl 

of Ch'ing, died. 

3 We got [again] the precious [symbol of] jade and the 

great bow. 

4 In the sixth month, there was the burial of duke Heen of 

Ch‘ing. 

5 In autumn, the marquises of Ts‘e and Wei halted at Woo- 

she. 

B The earl of Ts‘in died. 

7 In winter, there was the burial of duke Gae of Ts‘in. 


Par. 1. [We hare here two narrative? in the 
Chuen: —let, relating to affairs in Sung, a sequel 
to that after the 2d par. of last year. ‘This 
spring, the duke of Sung wished to send Yoh 
Ta-sin to make a covenant with Tsin. and to 
receive the corpse of Yoh K‘e, but he declined 
the mission on the pretence that he was unwell, 
and it was entrusted to Heang Ch‘aou. [In 
consequence of this], Tsze-ming (Yoh K‘e’s son, 
llwgn), ordered the master of the Right (Ta-sin, 
who is here also called T‘ung-mun, jjijjjjj p^, as 
a sort of surname from his place of residence) 
away [when he called upon him], saying, “ Why 
is it that you strike your bells, when I am still 
wearing deep mourning for my father?” The 
master replied, “ Your mourning could not be 
affected by that;” and afterwards he remarked 
to some one, “ He could beget a child while 
wearing his deep mourning; why should I not 
strike my bells?” Tsze-ming heard of this, and 
wss angry, so that he said to the duke, “The 
master of the Right will prove injurious to the 
clans descended from duke Tae. His refusal to 
go to Tsiu must hare come from a design to 


some insubordinate proceedings. It must be so, 
for he had no sickness.” Ou this they drove 
the master out of the State.’ 

2d, about the new chief minister of Ch‘ing, a 
sequel to the concluding notice of last year:— 
1 Sze Cimen of Ch ing put to death Ting Seili, 
a nd proceeded to employ the penal laws inscribed 
by him on tablets of bamboo- The superior man 
will say that in this matter Tsze-jen (Chnen) 
did not act in a good and generous way. If a 
man has what will be of advantage to the State, 
any perversity of bis may be overlooked. The 
three stanzas of the Tsing-neu (Slie, I. iii., Ode 
XVI I.) had their place assigned them [in the 
She] because of the “ Red-coloured reed ” [in the 
2d]. The Kan maou (I. iv. ode VII.) with its 
“ What will thou tell him?” had its place from 
the generous loyalty [which it indicates]. There¬ 
fore, when we make use of a man’s methods, we 
do not cast himself away. The ode (I. ii. ode 
V.) says, 

This umbrageous sweet pear tree I 
Clip it not nor hew it down;— 

C nder it the Chief of Shaou lodged.’ 
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The writer,thinking of the man, loved even his 
tree; how much more should we compassionate 
the man of whose methods we are making use! 


Tsze-jen took no means to encourage ability.’] 

Par. 2. Kung-yang has 0||^ for j|g . 

Par. 3. Tso-she gives here a canon about 
the use of and * We have here,’ he 

says, • because the things were articles of 
use, and the taking such articles is described 
by ; but when the use of them follows on 
the getting them, that getting is described by 
jffi.’ The meaning is not clear, and the canon 


is unnecessary. The Chuen says:— 1 Yang Hoo 
returned the precious symbol of jade and the 
great bow. In summer we attacked the Yang 
pass, but Hoo ordered the Lae gate to be set on 
Are; and while the troops were alarmed, lie 
assailed them, and made his escape. Having 
fled to Ts‘e, he begged [the assistance of] an 
army, with which to invade Loo, saying that 
after three attacks that State was sure to be 
taken. The marquis was about to grant his 
request, when Paou WSn-tszo remonstrated, 
saying, “ I was in the service formerly of She- 
she (Sec the Chuen on VIII. xvii. 5. Wan-tsze 
was the Paou Kwoh there, and must now .have 
been more than 90), [and know that] law cannot 
be taken. There is stiJl harmony between its 
high officers and low, and its masses are well- 
affected. It is able to do service to the great 
State, and has not suffered calamity from 
Heaven;—how should we be able to take it? 
Yang Hoo wishes to impose hard toil on the 
army of Ts*e, so that many of our great officers 
are sure to die under its fatigues, and he will 
then play out his deceitful plans. He found 
favour with Ke-she, and then wanted to kill 
him, that through the disasters of the State he 
might seek for forbearance with himself. He 
makes friends of the rich, and not of men of 
virtue;—why should you use him? You are 
richer than Ke-she, arid [Ts'e] is greater than 
Loo ;—it is just you whom Yang Hoo will want 
to overthrow. Loo has got rid of its plague;—is 
not your lordship doing yourself an injury in 
receiving him?” [On this], the marquis of 
T»‘e seized Hoo, and was going to send him to 
the east. [He said that] he wished to go there, 
and he was banished to [a city on] the western 
border. There he borrowed all the chariots of 
the city, cut through their axles, and returned 
them, bound up with hemp. He then went 
into a baggage waggon, lay down in it, and 
made hia escape. He was pursued, however, 
taken, and sent to be couflued in the capital, 
but he made his escape from it again in a bag¬ 
gage-waggon, and fled to Sung. From Sung he 
fled to Tsin, and took refuge with the Head of 
the Chaou family. Chung-ne said, “ Shall not 
the family of Chaou always be troubled with 
insubordination ?” ’ 

Par. 6. Woo-she was a city of Tsin,—in the 


west of the pres. dis. of Han-tan (THifgfj), dep. 


Kwang-pHng, Chih-le. The marquises of Ts‘e 
and Wei were now engaged in an invasion of 
Tsin, and the text might have been ^ ^|j|j 

flffe ^§j\ Too supposes that they shrank 


from publicly announcing in plain terms their 
commencement of hostilities against a State 
which had so long been lord of covenants, and 
therefore sent the modified notification in the 
text. 

The Chuen says:—‘This autumn, the mar¬ 
quis of TVe attacked [the city] E-e of Tsin. 
Pe Woo-ts‘un’s father was about to marry him 
[at that time] to a lady, but he declined the 
match, asking that she might be given to his 
younger brother. “If I do not die,” said he, 
“in this expedition, when I return, I shall take 
a wife from the House of Kaou or from that of 
Kwoh.” He mounted the wall [of E-e] before 
any other, but in seeking to get out at the gate, 
he was kilted under the eaves. Tung-kwoh Shoo 
then took it on him to ascend before the rest, and 
was followed by Le Me, w ho said to him, “Do you 
stand aside to the left, and I will do the same to 
the right. When the others have done scaling, 
we can then go down [and open the gates].” On 
this Shoo took the left, and Me was down be¬ 
fore him. [After the city was carried]. Shoo 
was resting by Wang MHiig, who said to him, 
“1 was the first to get up,” on which Shoo fast¬ 
ened his buff-coat and said, “ He placed me a 
little ago in a false position, and you are now 
doing the same.” Mang smiled and said, “ I 
followed you as closely as the outside horse 
follows the inside.” 

* Tsin had a thousand chariots in Chung-mow, 
and as the marquis of Wei wished to go to Woo- 
she, he consulted the tortoise-shell about passing 
that place. The shell was [only] burnt [and 
gave no indication], on which he said, “it will do. 
The chariots of Wei can cope with half of them, 
and I w ill cope with the other half. We shall 
he a niatch for them.” Accordingly, he passed 
by Chung-mow, and when the men of that place 
wanted to attack him, Choo-sze Poo of Wei, 
who was a refugee there, said, “ Though Wei is 
but small, its ruler is there. You will not con¬ 
quer him. The army of Ts‘e is arrogant through 
having reduced the city. Its commander also 
is of mean rank. If you meet it, you arc sure 
to defeat it. Your best plan is to pursue Ts'e.” 
In accordance with this advice, they attacked 
the army of Ts'e, and defeated it. 

‘ The marquis of Ts e gave to Wei [the three 
cities of] Choh, Wei, and Hang. He was going 
to reward Le Me, but that officer declined any 
reward, saying, “ There was one who mounted 
the wall before me, with a white complexion, 
fine teeth, and wearing a fox’s fur.’ The mar¬ 
quis sent to see Tung-kwoh Shoo, and then said, 
to him, “ It was you. I will give the reward to 
you.” Shoo, however, said, •• He [and I] were 
like guests [at the same feast]—declining the 
reward, which was then given to Le Me. 

1 When the army of Ts‘e was in E-e, the mar¬ 
quis said to the inhabitants, “ He who finds Pe 
Woo-ts‘un shall be made chief of 5 houses and 
exempted from all services.” In this way he 
recovered Woo-ts‘un’s body, which was encoffin- 
ed with 3 suits of clothes from the marquis. A 
chariot of rhinoceros’ hide went before the coffin, 
and a high umbrella, and in this fashion it was 
sent home before the army. While the trackers 
knelt, the marquis wept by the coffin before 
the troops, and with his own hand pushed the 
bier on three turns of the wheels.' 
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X. 1 In the [duke’s] tenth year, in spring, in the king’s third 
month, we made peace with Ts‘e. 

2 In summer, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 

Ts‘e at Keah-kuh. 

3 The duke came from Keah-kuh. 

4 Chaou Yang of Tsin led a force, and laid siege to [the capi¬ 

tal of] Wei. 

5 An officer came from Ts‘e and restored [to us] Yun, Hwan, 

and the lands of Kwei-yin. 

6 Shuh-sun Chow-k‘ew and Chung-sun Ho-ke led a force, and 

laid siege to How. 

7 In autumn, Shuh-sun Chow-k‘ew and Chung-sun Ho ke led 

a force, and laid siege to How. 

8 Yoh Ta-sin of Sung fled from that State to Ts‘aou. 

9 The Kung-tsze Te of Sung fled from that State to Ch‘in. 

10 In winter, the marquises of Ts‘e and Wei, and Yew Suh of 

Ch'ing, had a meeting in Gan-poo. 

11 Shuh-sun Chow-k'ew went to Ts‘e. 

12 Shin, a younger brother of the duke of Sung, with Chung 

T‘o and Shih K‘ow, fled from that State to Ch‘in. 

, Pa r.‘ ?• , For 8 - ve4r8 now there had been p 2 p or Tty Kune-yang ha* 4®. Tha 
hostilities between Loo and Ts*e, which were ‘ ‘ ^ F . .A, , * er _ 

happilv terminated by thi* peace. The influ- situation of Kea-kuh j* not positively “ 
ence of Confucius was now felt in the councils mined, and it has been assigned to three a 

of Loo, and many of the critics ascribe the peace, ent places. The K*ang-he editors inci‘ n 
with probability, to that. In the omission of place it in the dis. of Lae-woo ( ^ ^ C P' 

before Le Leen sees an intimation T‘ae-gan. The object of the meeting »» na 
that the peace was desired by the whole State; doubt, to confirm the peace which had ee 
but when some other critics would press the agreed upon. . ._ hiu i 

~A as indicating that , The Chuen says:— ‘In summer, the duKe 

a* indicating that the peace was agreed a meetinK wiUl { he inarqui8 of T s-e at Chuh- 
to by Ts-e at the earnest instance of Loo, he k‘e, i. e n Keah-kuh, when K‘ung K ew attend^' 
demurs to such a view as inconsistent with the him as director [of the ceremonies]. Le 
cahn dignity of the sage. had said to the marquis, -‘Knag K ew t» 
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qumnted with ceremonies, but has no courage. 
If you employ some of the natives of Lae to 
come with weapons and carry off the marquis 
of Loo, you will get from him whatever you 
wish.” The marquis of Ts‘e had arranged 
accordingly, but K'ung K'ew withdrew with 
the duke, saying, “Let the soldiers smite those 
[intruders]. You and the marquis of Ts‘e are 
met on terms of friendship, and for those cap¬ 
tives from the distant barbarous east to throw 
the meeting into confusion with their weapons 
is not the way to get the States to receive his 
commands. Those distant people have nothing 
to do with our great land; those wild tribes 
must not be permitted to create disorder among 
our flowery States; captives in war should not 
break in upon a covenant; weapons of war 
should not come near a friendly meeting. As 
before the Spirits, such a thing is inauspicious; 
in point of virtue, it is contrary to what is 
right; as between man and man, it is a failure 
in propriety:—the ruler [of Ts'e] must not act 
thus.” When the marquis heard this, he in¬ 
stantly ordered the Lae-ites away. 

‘ When they were about to covenant together, 
the people of Ts‘e added to the words of the 
covenant these sentences, “ Be it to Loo accord¬ 
ing .to [the curses of] this covenant, if, when 
the army of Te‘e crosses its own borders, it do 
not follow us with 300 chariots of war.” On 
this K‘ung K'ew made Tsze Woo-seuen reply 
with a bow, “ And so be it also to Ts‘e, if with¬ 
out restoring to us the lands of Wan-shang you 
expect us to obey your orders 1” 

‘ The marquis of Ts'e wanted to give an en¬ 
tertainment to the duke, but K'ung K'ew said 
to Liiang-k'ew Keu, “ Are you not acquainted 
with former transactions between Ts'e and Loo? 
The business is finished, and now to have an 
entertainment besides would only be troubling 
the officers. Our cups of ceremony, moreover, 
do not cross our gates, and our admirable in¬ 
struments of music are not fit for the wild 
country. An entertainment at which things 
were not complete would be a throwing away 
of the [proper] ceremonies. If things were not 
complete, it would be like employing chaff and 
pat [instead of the good grain]. Such employ¬ 
ment would be disgraceful to our rulers; and to 
throw away the proper ceremonies would be to 
bring a bad report [upon our meeting];—why 
should you not consider the matter? An enter¬ 
tainment answers the purpose of displaying vir¬ 
tue; if that be not displayed, it is better to have 
no entertainment.” 

‘ Accordingly the purpose of an entertainment 
was not carried into effect.’ 

The substance of the above narrative is given 
by Kuli-leang, with the embellishment of a 
jester whom TVe sent to dance before the tent 
of the marquis of Loo; but the K‘ang-he editors 
here reject both the Chuen. as derogatory to 
Confucius, and licentious additions of roman- 
cists. They have the authority for doing so of 
Choo He, and other Sung scholars ; but the ob¬ 
jections are mainly based on the inconsistency 
of the narrative with what they think Ts-e was 
likely to do in the circumstances, and what they 
fed sure Confucius would have done. Surely 
something like what Tso-she tells us did take 
place at Keali-kuh. Wo may believe that be 
has given us wliat was the current ti edition 
about the meeting soon after it was held. Keang 


Ping-chang says, ‘Tso-slie was well aiquainted 
with the history of Confucius in Loo;—he had 
heard and seen the facts. What other testimony 
can be needed to support his. as if he were 
speaking of things strange and bc\ oiid tlio 
sphere of his own knowledge?’ 

Par. 4. This siege was to be revenged on 
Wei for the taking of £-e ir. the autumn of last 
year. The Chuen says:—“Last year when the 
marquis of Wei had attacked Woo, the com¬ 
mandant of Han-tan, in Han-she (I.q- 
he raised a wall to the north-west of that city, 
and guarded it, in consequence of which the 
inhabitants dispersed in the night. [In conse¬ 
quence of this], Woo now attacked the west gate 
of the capital of Wei, having 70 footmen with 
him, and killed a man right in the gate, saying, 
“Allow me to repay you far the affair of Ilan- 
she.” Sheh T'o said to him, “You are indeed a 
man of courage; but if I go, they will not .lare 
to open the gate.” Accordingly lie also attack¬ 
ed the gate next morning, having with him 70 
footmen, whom he arranged on the right and left, 
where they all stood like trees till noon, when 
they retired, the gate not having been opened. 

‘ When the expedition returned, the people of 
Tsin discussed the cause of Wei’s revolt, and it 
was said that it was occasioned by Shell T o 
and Ch'ing Ho. On this they laid hold on 
Sheh T'o, and asked Wei, [in consideration of 
their doing so], to come to a good understanding 
with them ; and when Wei refused to do so, they 
proceeded to put Sheh T'o to death, vhile 
Ch'ing Ho fled to Yen. 

‘The superior man will say that this was an 
illustration of the saying that they who cast 
propriety away shall have a different fate from 
other men. The ode (She, I. iv. ode VIII. 3) 
says, 

“ If a man observes not the rules of propriety, 
Why does he not quickly die?” 


Sheh T'o did die quickly.’ 

Par. 5. Kung and Kuh have ^jfjl instead of 

5|j| 7, and Kuh has z'' between p jt? and |Jj. 
This is the sequel to par. 2, the result of the 
meeting at Keali-kuh. Yun, Hwan. and Kwei- 
yill constituted what were called the lands of 
W&n-shang. Yun has often occurred. Hwan, 

— see on II. iii. 6. We might translate jfj? 


gj by ‘the lands on the north of mount Kwei 
—which mount lies between tile dis. of Sin-t'ae 
i), dep. T'ae-gan, and that of Sze- 


sliwuy dep. Yen-chow. Ts'e, we 

were told under par. 1 of the 7th year, restored 
Yun to Loo; but when Yang Hoo fled to Ts'e, he 
had again delivered it to that State in the 8th 
year, as well as the other places mentioned. 

Parr. 6, 7. How was tlie principal city of the 
Shuh-sun family, and was at this time held in 
revolt by one of its retainers. In par. 7, Knng- 
yang has ^ instead of Jpff; but his text must 
be wrong. Perhaps the two paragraphs follow¬ 
ing one another, identical save in one character, 
made him think the u was a mistake; but the 
thing is clear enotlgh in Tso-she’s narrative. 
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Tlie Chuen says, “ Before this, when Shuh- 
sun Ch'itig-tsze wanted to appoint Woo-shuh 
his successor, Kung-joh Meaou remonstrated 
strongly, and urged him not to do so. Ch'ing- 
tsze, however, made the appointment, and died 
[soon after] Kung-nsn then employed a ruffian 
to shoot Meaou, but he did not succeed in killing 
him. Kung-nan was superintendent of [Shuh- 
sun’s] horses, and sent Kung-joh to be com¬ 
mandant of How. 

‘When Woo-shuh was established in his 
position, lie employed the superintendent of his 
horses in How, called How Fan, to kill Kung- 
joh. He was not able to do so; but one of his 
grooms said [to Shuh-sun], “ I will pass by the 
court of audience, carrying a sword. Kung-joh 
will be sure to ask whose it is. I will tell him it 
is yours, and as he will [want to] look at it, I will 
preteud to be stupid, and hand it to him with the 
point turned towards him;—and in this way I 
can kill him.” [Shuh-sun] told the man to do 
as he proposed; and when Kung-joh was saying, 

“ Do you want to deal with me as the king of 
Woo was dealt with (See IX. xxix. 4)?" the 
other killed him. [On this], How Fan took 
Jxisscssion of How, and held it in revolt. Woo- 
shuh and E-tsze (Ho-ke) laid siege to it, but 
cunld not reduce it. 

1 In autumn they laid siege to it again, hav¬ 
ing with them an army of Ts‘e, but were again 
unable to take it. Shuh-sun said to Sze Ch ili, 
superintendent of the mechanics of How, u The 
place is not only an occasion of grief to our own 
family, but also a source of distress to the whole 
State; what is to be done?” Clrih replied, 
*• My duty is in four words of the last stanza of 
the Yang-shwuy (She, I. x. ode III. 3. The 
words are, “I have heard your orders.”), on 
which Shuh-sun bowed to him with his head to 
tiie ground. [Soon after], Ch'ih said to How 
Fan, “It will not do for you to dwell here be¬ 
tween Ts‘e and Loo, and not be serving either 
of them. Why not ask to be allowed to do ser¬ 
vice to Te‘e, and so present yourself to the peo¬ 
ple with its autliority ? If you do not do so, 
they will revolt from you.” 

‘How Fan took his advice, and [ere long] a 
messenger arrived from Ts‘e, for whom Sze 
Ch‘ih and some others spread the report 
through the city, that How Fan was going to 
exchange How for a city in Ts'e, and that Ts*e 
would remove to it the people of How. The 
people were indignant and frightened, on which 
Ch'ih said to How Fan, “ The people talk dif¬ 
ferently from what they did. You had better 
make an exchange with Ts'e. That is better 
than dying Here. It will be another How, and 
you will be at ease there; why must you stick 
to this city ? The people of Ts'e wish to have 
this, and so be near to [the capital of] Loo;— 
they will be sure to give you as much territory 
again. Ami why not place a largo number of 
bun-coats near your gate, to be prepared for 
any unexpected movement?” “Very well,” 
said How Fan, and accordingly he placed a 
number of buffcoats [at his gate]. He [also] 
asked leave ot Ts'e to make an exchange with 
it of How, and [it was arranged that] a com¬ 
missioner should come from that State to view 
the city. Just before his arrival, Ch'ih sent 
men to run about everywhere, crying out, “The 
army of Ts'e is come.” The people were in 


great alarm, got between the huff-coats and the 
gate, and held How Fan in siege. Ch'ih pro¬ 
posed shooting at them, but Fan stopped him, 
saying, ■' Try to get me off.” He then asked to 
be allowed to leave the place, which the people 
granted. Ch'ih preceded him to 8uh, and Fan 
himself went last of all. Whenever he went 
out at a gate, the people shut it. When he had 
got to the gate in the suburbs, they stopped 
him saying, “Yon are going away with the 
buff-coats of the Shuh-sun family. If the offi¬ 
cers require them from us, we are afraid we 
shall have to die.” Sze Ch'ih said (He must 
have returned from Suh), “Shuh-sun’s buff- 
coats have their own mark. We do not dare to 
take them with ns.” How Fan said to him, 
“ Do you stop, and number them with them.’’ 
Ch'ih accordingly stayed, and delivered the 
buff-coats to the men of Loo. How Fan fled 
to Ts'e, and the people of that State gave the 
city over to Loo.’ 

Par. 8. Kung-yang lias |{f* for See 

the 1st narr. appended to par. 1 of last year, 
where this par. is anticipated. 

Parr. 9, 12. Here and afterwards, Kung- 
yang has & for Mb* as the Dame of the prince. 
Both he and Shin were brothers of the duke. 
After ^ in par. 12 Kung and Kuh introduce 

The Chuen says:—‘The Kung-tsze Te ol 
Sung was so much attached to Ken Foo-leeh, 
that he divided his property into 11 parts, and 
gave him 5 of them. He had 4 white horses, 
which the duke’s favourite Heang Tuy wanted 
to get; and the duke gave them to him, having 
coloured their manes and tails red. Te was 
enraged, and made his servants beat Tuy, and 
take the horses from him. Tuy was afraid, 
and going to run away, when the duke shut his 
gate, and wept over him, till his eyes were 
quite swollen. 

'Te’sown brother Shin, ssid to him, “You 
divided your property, and gave [half] to Leeh. 
That you should make an exception of Tuy, 
and humiliate him, was an act of partiality. 
You must show respect to the ruler. If you 
just cross the borders, he will be sure to send 
and stop you.” [On this] Te fled to Chfln, 
without the duke’s stopping him; and when 
Shin interceded for lilm, the duke would not 
listen to him. Shin then said, “It was I who 
deceived my elder brother. If I leave the State 
taking the people with me, whom will you have 
to stop with you ?” In winter he left and fled 
to Cli'in, along with Chung T‘o and Shill K*ovr 

Par. 10. Kung-yang has simply ^ I° r 
! . Where Gan-poo was has not been ascer- 
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tained. The meeting of the three States shows 
how disaffection to Tsin continued to grow, and 
the dread of it to become less. 

Par. 11. This visit was no doubt to express 
the acknowledgments of Loo for the surrender to 
it of How, and for other favours received from 
Ts“e during the year. The Chuen says:— 1 Woo- 
shuh went on a complimentary yisit to T8*e, 
when the marquis entertained him, and said to 
him, “ Sir Shuh-sun, if How had been in an¬ 
other part of your ruler’s State, I should have 


taken no knowledge of it; but as it immediately 
adjoins my own State, I assisted your ruler in 
his trouble about it.” Woo-shuh replied, “ That 
was not what uiy ruler expected. His service 
of your lordship depends on his [command of 
his] territories, and the [stability of his] altars. 
How dared I trouble your lordship’s officers with 
my domestics ? And a bad subject is an object of 
indignation to all under heaven;—your lordship 
should not consider what you did as a special 
gift to my ruler.” ’ 


Eleventh year. 
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XI. 1 


2 

3 

4 


In the [duke’s] eleventh year, in spring, Shin, younger 
brother of the duke of Sung, with Chung T‘o, Shih 
K‘ow, and the Kung-tsze Te, [returning] from Ch‘in, 
entered Seaou, and held it in revolt. 

It was summer, the fourth month. 

In autumn, Yoh Ta-sin entered Seaou from Ts‘aou. 

In winter, we made peace with Ch'ing, and Shuh Seuen 
proceeded thither to make a covenant. 


Parr. I, 3. Here we find all who were de¬ 
scribed as flying from Sung last year returning 
to it in a way which waa, as Tso-she says, ‘very 
distressing to Sung, and all because of the duke’s 
favouritism for Heang Tuy.’ In par. 1 a pro¬ 
minence in the return and revolt is given to the 
Kung-tsze Shin. Seaou,—see V. xxx. 6. It 
was then a small attached State of Sung, hav¬ 
ing been raised to that distinction about the 


12th year of Chwang. This State was exting¬ 
uished by Ts‘oo in the 12th year of Seuen, and 
Seaou became again a simple city of Sung. 

Par. 4. Slmh Seuen was the successor to Shull 
E, whose death is mentioned in X. xxix. 3, as 
Head of the Shuh family. Tso-she observes 
that in this peace and covenant Loo took jig 
first public step in revolting from Tsin. It had 
made an incursion into Clring in the duke's 6th 
year at the requisition of Tsin. 
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XII. 1 In the [duke’s] twelfth year, in spring, Ting, earl of 
Seeh, died. 

2 In summer, there was the burial of duke Seang of Seeh. 

3 Shuh-sun Chow-k‘ew led a force, and pulled down'the 

walls of How. 

4 Kung-mitng K‘ow of Wei led a force, and invaded 

Ts‘aou. 

5 Ke-sun Sze and Chung-sun Ho-ke led a force, and pulled 

down the. walls of Pe. 
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6 In autumn, there was a gram! sacrifice for rain. 

7 In winter, in the tenth month, on Kwei-hae, the duke 

had a meeting with the marquis of Ts‘e, when they 
made a covenant in Hwang. 

8 In the eleventh month, on Ping-yin, the first day of the 

moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

9 The duke arrived from Hwang. 

10 In the twelfth month, the duke laid siege to CTifing. 

11 The duke arrived from besieging Ching. 


Parr. 1, 2. Ting had been earl of Seeh for 3 
years, and was succeeded by his son Pe <i*>- 
Kaou K‘ang observes that the death of 3 earls 
of Siieli is recorded in the Ch‘un Ts'ew; but in 
no case is the day or month of their burial 
given,—through the indifference of the historio¬ 
graphers. Evidently they did not think it worth 
their while to be particular about so small a 
State. It is of no use to look for great mean¬ 
ings, as many critics do, in these omissions of 
dates. 

Parr. 3, 5. jPg is pronounced both to and 


hwti, the second sound being taken probably, 
from HJjl, which has the same meaning. Maou 

if tzr IS drills *1®, 3 
3tfP' 3* IE S * Wlist®, 

fjfj fiSI5J* thetermthus indicating the 
entire dismantling of the cities, the overthrow 
of all their walla and outworks. We could 
wish that we had more information as to how 
this movement originated, and how far it was 
proposed to carry it. How, Pe, and Ch‘ing 
were the principal cities of the three clans, 
which had long got all the power of Loo into 
their hands. Each of the cities was fortified in 
the strongest manner, and could defy any at- 
tempta of the marquises against them. Latter¬ 
ly, however, the chiefs had found these engines 
of their influence turned against themselves. 


How Fan had held How in revolt, and defied 
Shuh-sun. First Nan Kwae and then Rung- 
sun Puh-new had held Pe; aud Kung-leen 
Ch‘oo-foo was in Ch‘ing, all but independent of 
the Mfcug-sun or the State. The three chiefs 
thus found their weapons turned against them¬ 
selves, and were prepared to listen to the 
exhortations of Confucius, who'was at this time 
minister of Crime, and advocated the disman¬ 
tling of their cities, as an important step 
towards restoring the authority of the ruler of 
the State, and establishing an impartial justice 
throughout its borders. The sage was seconded 
by Tsze-loo, or Chung Yew, one of his most 
energetic disciples, who was in the employment 
of the Ke family. The Chuen says:—‘Chung 


Yew was [at this time] steward to Ke-she, and 
proposed dismantling the three capitals [of the 
clans]. On this Shuh-sun dismantled How, 
and Ke-sun was going to do the same with Pe. 
Kung-aan Puh-new, however, and Shuh-sun 
Cheh, led the men of Pe to surprise the capital. 
The duke with the 3 chiefs entered the palace of 
Ke-she, and ascended the tower of Woo-tsze. 
There the men of Pe attacked them unsuccess¬ 
fully, but they penetrated near to the duke’s 
side. [On this], Chung-ne ordered Shin Keu- 
seu and Yoii K‘e to go down aud attack them. 
The men of Pe were defeated and fled, pursued 
by the people, who defeated them [again] at 
Koo-meeh. Their two leaders fled to Ts‘e, and 
Pe was dismantled.* 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:— 1 In summer, 
Kung-mang K‘ow invaded Ts’aou, and reduced 
Keaou. In his retreat, Hwah Lo had the charge 
of defending the rear, but he did not leave the 
ranks of the main body, until they had crossed 
[the border of Ts‘aou]. His charioteer said to 
him, " Does it not seem as if you were deficient 
in courage to be keeping in the ranks, when you 
should be in the rear?” Lo replied, “It is 
better to [seem to] be without courage than to 
make a useless display of defiance.” ’ 

Par. 7. Kung-yang gives wrongly 
instead of Hwang,—see II. xvii. 1. 

Too thinks this covenant was to confirm the 
revolt of Loo from Tsin. 

Par. 8. This eclipse took place in the fore¬ 
noon of Sept. 15th, b.c. 497. 

Parr. 10, 11. The Chuen says:—‘It was in¬ 
tended to dismantle Ch‘ing; but Kung-leen 
Ch‘oo-foo said to Mang-sun, “If you dismantle 
Ch‘ing, tbe men of Ts‘e will [soon] be at the 
north gate. Ching, moreover, is the sure de¬ 
fence of the Ming family. If there be no 
Cli‘ing, there will be no Mang-she. Do you 
pretend that you do not know anything about 
it, and I will not dismantle the place.” In 
winter, in the 12th month, the duke laid siege 
to Ching, but he could not take it.’ 

Thus the work of reformation was stopped. 
About this time, too, Confucius was obliged by 
the intrigues of Ts e and the falling off from him 
of Ke-she, to abandon Loo. 
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XIII. 1 In the [duke’s] thirteenth year, in spring, the marquises 
of Ts‘e and Wei halted at Ch‘uy-kea. 

2 In summer, we enclosed the park of Shay-yuen. 

3 There was a grand review at P‘e-p‘oo. 

4 Kung-mang K‘ow of Wei led a force and invaded Ts'aou. 

5 In autumn, Chaou Yang of Tsin entered into Tsin-yang, 

and held it in revolt. 

6 In winter, Seun Yin and Sze Keih-shih of Tsin entered 

into Chaou-ko and held it in revolt. 

7 Chaou Yang of Tsin returned to [the capital of] that State. 

8 Seeh murdered its ruler Pe. 


Par. I. Kuh-Ieang has no ||jtj and Knng- 
yang has instead of Ch'uy-kea, or as 

it was also called Keih-she (^|J j^), was in 
Wei,—in the pres. die. of Keu-yay, 
dep. Ta‘aou-chow. As to the force of see 
on IX. 5. Too says here, that the two princes 
were intending to send a force against Tsin, and 
halted here themselves, to succour it if necessary. 

The Ohucn say:—'The marquises halted at 
Ch'uy-kea, or Keih-she, and sent a force to in¬ 
vade Tsin. When it was about to cross the Ho, 
the great officers all objected to its doing so; 


but Ping E-tsze said, “ We can do so. A light- 
armed force can attack the country inside the 
Ho (In the pres. dep. of Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan). 
It will take several days to transmit the news 
to Ke.ing, and troops from Keang cannot be on 
the Ho in less than 3 months, by which time 
we shall have crossed the river again.” Ac¬ 
cordingly they ravaged the country inside the 
Ho. The marquis of Ts'e called in the convey¬ 
ances of all the great officers, and only Ping 
E-tsze was allowed to use his. 

‘ The marquis wished to ride in the same car¬ 
riage with the marquis of Wei; and [to bring 
this about], he asked him to a feast, and caused 
a large war chariot to be yoked, with buff-coats 
in it. Then he made word [suddenly] be 
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brought that the army of Tsin was coming, and 
said to Ills guest, “Till your lordship's’carriage 
is yoked, I beg to offer you mine instead.” He 
then put on his armour’ and they rode together, 
driving very fast. [By and by], some one told 
them that there was no army of Tain; and they 
stopped.’ 

Par. 2. Shay-yuen was in the south of the 
pres, die of Fei (jg), dep. Tse-nan. The sum¬ 
mer was not the season for such an undertaking. 
“ We may be sure,’ says he Leen, “ that by this 
time the master had nothing to do with the 
government of Loo.” Comp. VIII. xviii. 10: X. 
ix. 5. 

Par. 3. See X. xi. 5. 

Par. 4. This attack was made, it is supposed, 
because Ts’aou would not join in the revolt 
against Tsin. 

Par. 5. Tsin-yang was r city and district of 
Tsin,—the principal seat of the Chaou clan 
in the pres. dis. of T‘ae-yuen, dep. Tae-yuen 

1 $)’ Shan -* e - 

The Chuen says:—* Chaou Yang of Tsin said 
to Woo, [the commandant] of Han-tan, “Make 
over to me the 600 families rendered to you 
by Wei. and I will set them in Tsin-yang.” 
Woo agreed to do so; but. on.his return home, 
he tuld the elders of his family about the mat¬ 
ter, and they all objected, saying, “It is on ac¬ 
count of these families that Han-tan enjoys the 
favour of Wei. If you place them in Tsin-yang, 
you will cut off the communication between us 
and Wei. You had better make an incursion 
into Ts“e, and then take counsel about the mat¬ 
ter, [as if you sent th'em away for fear of Ts‘e] ” 
Woo accordingly adopted this plan, Rnd sent 
the families to Tsin-yang. Chaou-mftng was 
f CJ dled Woo to him, and imprisoned him 
in Tsin-yang, causing his followers to give un 
their swords before they entered [the eitvl 
which, however, Sheh Pin refused to do. He 
then sent word to the men of Hau-tan that for 
some private reasons he bad punished Woo 
and would appoint any other [of his family! 
whom they Wished in his place. Immediately 
after, he put Woo to death; but Cbami Tseih 
(Woos son) and Sheh Pin held Han-tan in 
reYOlt "gainst him. In summer, in the 6th 
month, Tseih Ts in, marshal of the 1st army 
laid siege to Han-tan. Woo of Han-tan had been 
.a nephew of Seim Yin, and Seun Yin’s son had 
married a daughter of Kan Keih-shih. Thus 

0f J he Scu " a,,d Fan families were 
friendly together, and therefore they took no 
partin the siege of Han-tan, and intended to 

‘I** rl81n g- Tung Gan-yu heard of their 
purpose, and told it to Chaou-mitng, saving that 

That nil ^ f* pre ,P a J red ,or fbem beforehand. 
StLn. Z >T r rephe,i ’ “ T}ler e i* an order of the 

shall Hie* 1 ^ m h ° COr P me " ces 8,1 insurrection 
shall die I will wait for them.” “ Than that 

“shmilrt ® T' d W injured ’ 1 ” said Gan-yu, 

should prefer to die alone. [Make your 

f th rr i0n , S n “I?-* exp,: " n >'°" r doing so bv 

the ln c r"T’ ,he I* 1 ’ monlh - Fan and 
rh»™ t an J " t,ackcd palace of the ! 
Chaou. when Yang fled to Tsin vang, where 

b The a ?hn <r0m the Capil!iI and besieged him.’ ! 

The above narrative seems hardly to hear 
out the statement of the text that ‘Chaou-yang 


belt!Tsin-yang in revolt.’ Maou says:—‘Chaou- 
yang fled to Tsin-yang to escape the danger 
with which he was threatened; and how is it 
| that the text says he held it in revolt? Tsin- 
yang was a city of Tsin; but Chaou-yang looked 
upon it as his own, and wished to remove people 
from elsewhere to fill it: this done, he further 
regarded it as an independent State, and resist¬ 
ed in it the army of Tsin, so that it no longer 
j belonged to Tsin. This might be described as 
■ revolt, and from this time the Chaou family 
J wanted to dismember Tsin.’ If the Fan and 
the Seun were acting against Yang by the or¬ 
ders of the ruler he was certainly in opposition 
to the government, and a rebel, if they were 
acting on their own authority, or authority ex¬ 
torted from the marquis, a justification of h : s 
course might be pleaded. Only one thing is 
plain, that the rulers of Tsin, once all-powerful, 
were now reduced as low as the rulers of Loo. 

Par. 6. Chaou-ko was the old capital of Yin. 
and at this time belonged to Tsin. It was in 
the north of the pres dis. of K‘e dep. 

Wei-hwuy. Ho-nan. The Chuen gays:—‘Fan 
Kaou-e did not find favour with Fan Keih-sliih, 
and wished to create an insurrection in the Fait 
family. Leang Ying-foo was a favourite with 
Che W&n-tsze (Seun Leih), who wished to have 
him made a minister. Han Kecn-tsze was on 
bad terms with Cliung-hang Wan-tsze (Seun 
Yin), as wns Wei Scang-tsze with Fan Ctraou- 
tsze (Frh Keih-sliih). These five took counsel 
together how they might expel Seuu Yin and 
Fan Keih-shih, and get Leang Ying-foo substi¬ 
tuted for the former, and Fan Kaou-e for the 
latter. Seun Leih said to the marquis, “ Your 
lordship gave a command to your great servants 
that the first who disturbed the peace should 
die. The words of it [were sunk] in the Ho. 
Three officers hare now disturbed the peace, 
and only Yang has been driven out. Punish¬ 
ment is not equally distributed. I beg that all 
the three may be driven out.” 

‘ In winter, in the 11th month. Seun Leih, Han 
Puh-sin (Keen-tsze),.and Wei Man-to (Seong- 
tsze) carried the marquis with them, and at-, 
tacked, without success, the Fan and the Clvuog- 
hang. The chiefs of these two families prepared 
to attack the marquis, but Kaon K’eang of Ts’e 
(A refugee in Tsin. See the Chuen on X. x. 2) 
said to them, “I know he is a good physician 
[who can heal] an arm broken in 3 places; but it 
is wrong to attack your ruler. The people will 
not side with you. I am here because I attacked 
my ruler. The three families (Their opponents: 
—the Che represented by Seun Leih; the Han; 
and the Wei) are not on good terms among 
themselves, and may all be overcome- Reduce 
them, and with whom will the ruler find him¬ 
self? If yon first attack him, you will make 
them harmonious.” They would notliaten to him, 
hut attacked the marquis, who was aided by the 

people ot the capital. The chiefs were defeated, 

pursued, nnd attacked in therrturn. apd on Tiog- 
we, Seun YinandSze Keih-shih tiedtoChaeu ko.' 

Kung-yang has a in the text after 'p^- 
Seun Yin and Sze (or Fan) Keih-shih might 
properly be described as revolters. 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘[The chiefs of] 
Hie Han and Wei made intercession for Ohaou- 
she; and in the 12th month, on Sin-we, Chaou 
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Yang entered Keang, and made a covenant 
in the marquis’s palace.’ 

We are left to form our own judgment on this 
event. The K‘aug-he editors say that it is 
recorded by the sage to condemn the marquis of 
Tsin for failing to pnnish Chaou Yang. Many 
critics have sought to vindicate the pardon and 
restoration of Yang on various grounds. The 
probability is that the marquis could not help 
himself, but was obliged to do as the great 
chiefs told him. The narratives about Yang 
bring before us, however, very distinctly, the 
six families which now divided the power of 
Tsin;—those of Chaou, Han, Wei, Che, Fan, 
and Chung-hang. We see also premonitions of 
the rise of the former three over the latter. A 
shadow is thrown before of the division of the 
great State of Tsin into the three States of 
Chaou, Han, and Wei 

Par. 8- The succession of Pe to Seeh was 
noticed on the 1st and 2d parr, of last year. 
Not one of the Chuen says anything of the 
circumstances of his death or murder, as the 
text calls it. He was followed by his son E, 
dukeHwuy(^g^, ^). 


[The Chuen gives here the following narra¬ 
tive about Wei:—‘ Before this, Kung-shuh Wan¬ 
tage of Wei went to court, and begged that 
duke Ling would accept an entertainment from 
him. As be was retiring, he saw the historio¬ 
grapher Ts'iiw. and told him, who said, “You 
are sure to meet with misfortune. You are 
rich, and the ruler is covetous. Some offence 
will be charged against you.” “ Yes,” replied 
Wan-tsze, •* it was my fault that I did not tell 
you before. But the.ruler has promised; what 
is to be done?” “There « no barm,” said ttie 
historiographer. “ Deport yourself as a subject, 
and you will escape. When a rich man can so 
deport himself, he will escape danger. It is thus 
with both high and low. But [your son] Shoo 
is proud, and is like to come to ruin. There are 
few who are rich without being proud. You 
are the only exception that 1 have seen. There 
has never been a case of a proud man, who did not 
come to ruin. Shoo is sure to fall into calamity.” 
When Wan-tsze was dead, the marqui9 of Wei 
began to hate Kung-6huh Shoo,—because of his 
riches. Shoo also wished to send away the 
partizans of the marchioness (Tlie famous Nan 
Tsze. See Ana. VI. xxvi.), and she accused 
him of intending to produce an insurrection.’] 


Fourteenth year. 
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XIV. 1 

2 

3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, Kung-shuh 
Shoo of Wei came a fugitive to Loo. 

Chaou Yang of Wei tied from that State to Sung. 

In the second month, the Kung-tsze Keeh of Ts‘oo, and 
the Kung-sun T'o-jin of Cirin, led a force and ex¬ 
tinguished Tun, carrying Tsang, the viscount of Tun, 
back with them [to Ts‘oo.] 

In summer, Pih-kung Keeh of Wei came a fugitive to 
Loo. 

In the fifth month, Yu-yueh defeated Woo at Tsuy-le. 

Kwang, viscount of Woo, died. 

The duke had a meeting with the marquises of Ts‘e and 
Wei in K‘een. 

The duke arrived from the meeting. 

In autumn, the marquis of Ts‘e and the duke of Sung 
had a meeting in T‘aou. 

The king [by] Heaven’s [grace] sent Shih Shang to Loo 
with a present of the flesh of sacrifice. 

Kwae-wae, heir-son of Wei, fled from that State to Sung. 

Kung-mang K‘ow of Wei fled from that Slate to Chfing. 

Shin, younger brother of the duke of Sung, came a fugi¬ 
tive to Loo from Seaou. 

There was a grand review in P‘e-p‘oo. 

The viscount of Shoo came and had a meeting wfith the 
duke. 

We walled Keu-foo and Seaou. 


Purr. 1, 2. We have here the sequel of the 
narrative at the end of last .year. The Chuen 
»»ys here:—‘This spring, the marquis of Wei 
drove out Kung-shuh Shoo and iiis partizans, in 
consequence of which Chaou Yang fled to Sung, 
and Shoo came a fugitive to Loo.’ 

Kung and Kuh both have, in p ;r. 2, 

1^7 for ;tfi mUIed > probably, by the 
^ H in parr. 5 and 7 of last year. 

[t he Chuen appends here a continuation of 
affairs in Tsin:— 1 Leang Ying-foo hated Tung 
Gan-yu, and said to Che W&n-tsze (Sevtn Leih), 
“If you do not kill Gan-yu, but allow him to 
continue to direct the affairs of the Chaou fami¬ 
ly, Chaou-she is sure to get the State of Tsin; 
*hy not require Chaou-she to punish him, on 
the ground that he was the first to excite our 


[recent] troubles?” Win-tsze sent a representa¬ 
tion to that effect to Ciiaou-she, saying, “ Al¬ 
though the Fan and the Chung-hang did really 
rise in insurrection, yet it was Gan-yu wlio 
provoked them. He was chargeable with the 
same crime as they. It is a law of Tsin that 
they who commence to disturb the peace should 
die. Those two chiefs have suffered for their 
crime; and I venture to submit the case to you.” 
Chaou-mftng was troubled about the matter, 
but Gan-yu said, “If by my death the State of 
Tsin get repose, and the Chaou family be estab¬ 
lished, why should I live? What man must 
not die ? I shall [only] die [too] late.” Ac¬ 
cordingly he strangled himself. Chaou-ming 
exposed his body in the market-place, and sent 
word to Che-she, saying, *• You ordered me to 
put to death the criminal Gan-yu. He has 
suffered for his crime, and I presume to inform 
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you of it.” Clie Pi!: made a covenant in conse¬ 
quence with Chaou-mSng, and then the Chaou 
family was established, and sacrificed to Gan-yu 
ip its ancestral temple.’] 

Par. 3. Tun had long been subservient to 
Ts‘oo, and obedient to its call; but we saw in 
the 4th year how it transferred its allegiance to 
Tsin; and it now suffered for doing so. Ch‘in 
however, was then among the revolters from 
Ts‘oo, and here we find it aiding that State in 
its vengeance upon Tun. It must have found 
means to make its peace for the time with its 
powerful superior. Kung-yang has here 

Jf .I instead ° f m a*- 

stead of & # & A i and {ur 

The Chuen says:—‘Tsang, viscount of Tun, 
wishing to serve Tsin, had rebelled against Ts‘oo, 
and broken off its friendship with Ch in. In 
the 2d month, Ts‘oo extinguished Tun.’ 

Par. 4. Tso observes that Pih-kung Kfieh now 
fled to Loo, on account of [ the affair of], Kung- 
shuli Shoo. Nan Tsze was the cause of all the 
disturbances of Wei. Kaou K‘ang says, “Duke 
Ling of Wei gave ear implicitly to what was told 
him in the harem. It was thus he sent out as 
fugitives the hereditary servants of the State, and 
all who favoured them. The State in fact was 
thus placed by him at the disposal of his harem.’ 

Parr. 5, 6. Kung-yang has for 
Tsuy-lc was in Woo;—45 le south of the pres, 
dis. city of Kiia-hing fjBL J^L) dep. Kea- 

hing, Cheh-keang. The Chuen says:—‘Woo 
invaded Yueli. aud was met by Kow-tseen, vis¬ 
count of Yueli. The two armies were drawn 
up at Tsuy-le, when Kow-tseen, distressed by 
the order and steadiness of the troops of Woo, 
sent a body of men resolved to sell their lives, 
w ho made two daring attempts to break in upon 
them, but they did not move from their place. 
He [then] sent three lines of criminals, who held 
swords to their throats, and addressed their op¬ 
ponents, saying, “Your ruler and ours are here in 
the field of battle, and we are servants who have 
violated [the laws of his] flags and drums. We 
are here iaactive before your ruler’s ranks, and do 
not dare to flee from the punishment [whioh is 
our due];—we dare to go home to death.” And 
with this they all cut their throats. The army 
of Woo was looking at them with fixed eyes, 
when the viscount of Yueh took the opportunity’ 
and made an attack which was the prelude to a 
great defeat. Ling Koo-fow struck Hoh-leu 
with a great lance, and out off one of his great 
toes, and carried away one of his shoes. [The 
viscount of Woo] then retreated and died at Hin°\ 
7 k from Tsuy-le. Foo-ch'ae [his son] made 
a man stand in his court, and say to him, when¬ 
ever he came out or went in, “ Foo-ch'ae, have 
you forgotten that the king of Yueh killed vour 
father?" to whom he would reply. “ Here lam. 
I dare not forget it.” Three years after this lie 
repaid Yueh for the affair.’ 

Par. 7. Kung-yang has |g, for §j§>. The 
Plage ' v «s in Wei;—in the pres. dis. of Seun 
dep. Vei-liwuy, Ho-nan. The object of 
the meeting was to relieve the siege of Chaou- 
ko, as the Chuen says :—‘The men of Tsin were 
besieging Chaou-ko, when the duke had a meet¬ 


ing with the marquises of Ts‘e and Wei, be¬ 
tween P‘e and Sliang-leang, to take counsel 
about relieving the chiefs of the Fan and Cliung- 
hang clans (See par. 6 of last year). Foo of 
Seih-ch‘ing and Seaou-wang T‘aou-keah led a 
force of Teih to surprise [the capital of] Tsin, 
and lougiit in it, but were unsuccessful and 
retired. Sze Foo fled to Cliow, and Seaou-wang 
T'aou-keah entered Chaou-ko.’ 


Par. 9. T'aou,—see V. viii. 1. This meeting, 
like the one at K‘een, was on account of the 
Fan family, and other revolters in Tsin. The 
K ang-lie editors say, ‘ At this time, Wei had 
its difficulties with Kung-sliuh Shoo, and Sung 
its difficulties with the Kung-tsze Shin. [Duke] 
King of Ts‘e could not settle their disorders for 
those States, but took counsel with their rulers 
how they could help the revolted subjects of 
Tsin. Wei and Sung, unnble themselves to bring 
their own revolted subjects to order, could do 
nothing but follow Ts‘c;—they were all of them 
wrong.’ 

Far. 10. is the clan name, and ft is 

the name; from which the critics conclude the 
envoy must have been simply of the rank of an 

officer ( % dE £ ±) 01 is the name 

of the flesh used by the king in sacrifice 
|^*1);—especially of that offeied at the 
altar of the land. A portion of this was put 
into the shell of a large bivalve, and sent round 
to the different princes of the surname Ke. 
The bivalve was called M jr, aud hence the flesh 


thus sent got the name of There has been 

no mention of any complimentary visit from the 
court of Chow to Loo since the 10th year of 
duke Seuen. How it came to observe this 
special rule just at this time, it is not worth 
while to consider; but as Confucius had a short 
time before t.hi* left Loo, because the duke did 
not observe the rule of sending portions of the 
sacrificial flesh to his great officers, that circum¬ 
stance may have led him to give the event of the 
text a place in the Ch’un Ts'iiw. 


Par. 11. The Chuen says:—‘The marquis 
of Wei. to gratify his wife Nan Tsze, had invit¬ 
ed C'liaou of Sung (Her brother) to his court. 
At the meeting at T’aou, Kwae-wae, eldest 
son of the marquis, had presented [the city of] 
Yu to l’s'e; and as he was [returning] through 
the country of Sung, the country-people sang 
to him, 


“ Since you have allayed the heat of your sow. 
Why not send back our old boar 

The prince was ashamed, and said to Suh of 
He-yang. “Follow me, when I visit the duchess; 
and when sire sees me, and I look round, do you 
kill her.” Suh agreed to this. The prince 
aocordi ugly wen t to the court of t he marchioness, 
who saw him, but though he looked round 
ihrice, Suh did not advance. The marchioness 
observed his countenance, burst into tears, and 
ran off, crying, “ The prince is going to kill me.” 
The marquis took her by the hand, and went 
up with her into a tower. [On this] the prince 
fled to Sung, and all belonging to his party 
were driven out of the State. It was in conse¬ 
quence of tliis that Knng-mftng K‘ow fled to 
Cli'iug, and from Ching to Ts‘e. 
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‘The prince said to people that Suh of He- 
yang had been the occasion of his calamity, bnt 
Suh [on the other hand] told people that the 
prince had brought calamity on him. “Con¬ 
trary to all principle,” he said, “ the prince 
wanted me to kill his mother, and 6aid that if 
I did not consent he would kill me. If I had 
killed the marchioness, he would have'thrown 
the blame on me. I agreed to do it therefore, 
hut did not do it, wishing to defer my death. 
The common saying is that people preserve 
themselves by good faith. I hold that the good 
faith must be in regard to what is righteous.” ’ 
Par. 12. See the preceding narrative. 

Par. 13. See X. 12 and XI. 1. Why Shin alone 
of all the insurgents in Seaou fled from Sung, 
if indeed it were so, we do not know. 

Par. 14. See par. 3 of last year. 

Par. 15. It is to be understood that it was to 
P*e-p‘oo that the viscount of Choo came. Com¬ 


pare III. xxiii. 7, where a visit is paid to duke 
Chwang at Kuh. Then the ceremonies of a 
court visit were observed, however, and we have 
jjljj instead of 

Par. 16. Keu-foo and Seaou were two cities 
of Loo, in the pres. Keu Chow, dep. E-chow 

<flf *H>- Loo walled these two places, in 
case of hostilities from Tsin, whose superiority 
it no longer acknowledged. 

The character for ‘in the winter' it will be 
observed, has somehow been omitted or lost from 
the paragraphs of this year. 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘In winter, in 
the 12th month, the men of Tsin defeated the 
forces of Fan-she and Chung-hang-she at Loo, 
and captured Tseih Ts‘in and Kaou Iv eang. 
They also defeated the forces of Clring and of 
Fan-she at Pih-ts‘euen.’] 


Fifteenth year. 
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XV. 1 In the [duke’s] fifteenth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the viscount of Choo came to Loo on a court 
visit. 

2 Field-mice ate at the ox for the border sacrifice, so that 

it died; and another was divined for. 

3 In the second month, on Sin-ch‘ow, the viscount of 

Ts‘oo extinguished Hoo, and carried P‘aou, viscount 
of Hoo, back with him to Ts‘oo. 

4 In summer, in the fitth month, on Sin-hae, we offered the 

border sacrifice. 


5 On Jin-shin, the duke died in the high chamber. 

6 Han Tah of Ch‘ing led a force, and invaded Sung. 

7 The marquises of Ts‘e and Wei halted at K‘eu ch‘oo. 

8 The viscount of Choo came hurrying to the [ceremonies 

consequent on the duke’s] death. 

9 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Jin-shin, the lady 

Sze died. 

10 In the eighth month, on Kang-shin, the first day of the 

moon, the sun was eclipsed. 

11 In the ninth month, the viscount of T‘ang came to be 

present at the [duke’s] funeral. 

12 On Ting-sze there should have been the interment of our 

ruler duke Ting; [but] the rain came down, so that it 
couldnot be carried out. On Mow-woo, in the after¬ 


noon, it was done. 

13 On Sin-sze, there was the burial of Ting Sze. 

14 In winter, we walled Ts‘eih. 
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Par. 1. The viscount of Clioo had a meeting, 
we saw last year, with the duke, at P‘e-p‘oo, and 
here we find him, at the beginning of this year, 
paying a formal visit at his court; and in sum¬ 
mer he hurries to it again, as soon as he hears 
of the duke’s death. There must have been 
great friendship, or some other cogent reason, to 
make him thus demean himself. 

The Chuen here says:—‘When duke Tin of 
Choo appeared at the court of Loo, Tsze-kung 
(One of Confucius’ most famous disciples) wit¬ 
nessed [the ceremony between the two princes]. 
The viscount bore his symbol of jade [too] high, 
with his countenance turned upwards ; the duke 
received it [too] low, with his countenance bent 
down. Tsze-kung said, “ Looking on [and judg¬ 
ing] according to the rules of ceremony, the two 
rulers will [soon] die or go into exile. Those rules 
are [as] a stem from which grow life or death, 
preservation or ruin. We draw our conclusion 
from tiie manner in which parties move to the 
right or to the left, advance and recede, look 
down and look up; and we observe this at court- 
meetings and sacrifices, and occasions of death 
and war. It is now in the first month that 
these princes meet at court together, and they 
both violate the proper rules ;—their minds are 
gone. On a festal occasion like this, unobserv¬ 
ant of such an essential matter, how is it possi¬ 
ble for them to continue long? The high sym¬ 
bol nnd upturned look are indicative of pride; 
the low symbol and look bent down are indica¬ 
tive of negligence. Pride is not far removed 
from disorder, and negligence is near to sick¬ 
ness. Our ruler is the host, and will probably 
be the first to die.' 

Parr. 2, 4. See VIII. vii. 1. Here we are 
not told in what part the mice attacked the ox, 
but the aninj&l died. The sacrifice, notwith¬ 
standing, was performed, though the 6th month 
was beyond the equinox, and the ceremony wag 
therefore irregular. 

Par. 3. Comp. par. 3 of last year. Ta‘oo had 
the same grounds of resentment against Hoo as 
against Tun. The Chuen saya here:—‘ When 
Woo entered Ts'oo (IV. 15), the viscount of 
Hoo had plundered all the cities of Ts oo which 
were near his State, and carried the people off. 
After Ts‘oo was settled again, P‘aou, the viscount 
of Hoo, still refused to do service to it, saying, 
“ Preservation and ruin happen as appointed; 
why should I incur the numerous expenses con¬ 
nected with serving Ts'oo?” In the 2d month, 
Ts'oo extinguished Hoo.’ 

Par. 5. Too says that jQ; is the ‘name 
of a place,’ and for Ting to die here was 
not to die in his proper place. Thus of the 
eleven marquises of Loo whose deaths have now 
been chronicled, only three Chwang, Seuen, 
and Citing—died, as all ought to have dona, in 
the ‘ State chamber.’ Some critics however, 
with wliom I am inclined to agree, take |®j j||*| 
aa synonymous with The critics dwell 

on' the privilege which Ting possessed in the 
counsels of Confucius, which might have raised 
Loo to more than its ancient eminence among 
the States of the kingdom. That he did not 
avail himself long of them was a proof, they say, 
both of his own weakness, and of the averted 
regards from Loo of Heaven. 


The Chuen says‘ On the death of the duke, 
Ohung-ne said, “It is unfortunate for Tsze 
(Tsze-kung ; see on par. 1) that his words have 
proved correct;—it will make him a still greater 
talker."'’ 


Par. 6. The Chuen says that at this time 
‘Tah defeated an army of Sung at Laou-k'ew.’ 
The Kung-tszes, who fled at first from Sung 
to Ch'in (X. 9), subsequently took refuge in 
Ching. This led to hostilities between the 
two States, which continued for many years 

(See XII. xii. 5). Kung-yang has tjfj- for ¥• 

Par. 7. Kung has |j/j> for ; and 

the Chuen calls the place ^. Nothing ia 
known of it, but that it was in Sung. “The 
marquises,” says Tso, “halted here, to take 
counsel about succouring Sung;’ i.e., they con¬ 
sulted about succouring it, but did not do so. 

Parr. 8, 11. Both the things related here 
were contrary to rule. We have not hitherto 
met with an instance of the prince of one State 
hurrying to be present at the preparatory 
obsequies of the prince of another. The student 
will mark the difference between the terms ^ 
and The funeral took place, according 

to rule, 6 months after the death; and there was 
lime to go to it without ‘ hurrying.’ Not so 
with the coffining ami other preparatory rites, 
which commenced immediately after the decease. 

Parr. 9, 13. Kuh-leang has A for 
This lady Sze was the mother, it is generally 
supposed, of duke Gae, and a concubine of Ting. 
She has not, in the former of these paragraphs, 

the title of A A or wife, nor in the latter 
the title of Ap or marchioness, because, 
though Gae was now marquis, the year had not 
expired, and he had not the title. This is more 
likely than, the reason which Tso-she gives for 
the former omission,—that the lady’s death was 
not communicated to other States, nor was her 
spirit-tablet placed in its proper place in the 
temple; and for the latter, that her funeral rites 
were imperfectly attended to. 

Par. 10. This is the last of the eclipses 
recorded in the classic, and took place in the 
forenoon of July 16th, b.c. 494. 

Par. 12. See on VII. via. 9, 10. Tso-she 
observes here, as there, tiist to defer the burial, 
in consequence of the rain, was proper. In the 
Yih (under the diagram Fung—jjjl-) we find 
‘after mid-day is the afternoon.’ 
Kuh-leang has 5^ for 

Par 14. T9‘eih;—see IX. xxi. 2, where Ts'eih 
treacheronsly passes from Choo to Loo. The 
fortifying the place now appears to have been 
in contemplation of hostilities sgainst Choo. 
Perhaps it was a knowledge of such a design 
against his State which made the viscount of 
Choo so assiduous in his attentions to duke 
Ting alive and dead. 
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*• 1 In his first year, in spring, in the king’s first month, the 

duke came to the [vacant] seat. 

2 The viscount of Ts‘oo, the marquises of Ch‘in and Suy, 

and the baron of Heu, laid siege to [the capital of] 
Ts‘ae. 

3 Field-mice ate at the ox for the border sacrifice, so that it 

died; and another was divined for. 
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4 In summer, in the fourth month, on Sin-sze, we offered the 

border sacrifice. 

5 In autumn, the marquises of Ts‘e and Wei invaded Tsin. 

6 In winter, Chung-sun Ho-ke led a force and invaded Choo. 


Title op the Book. —^ ‘Duke Gae.’ 

Duke Gaa was a son of Ting, by the lady Sze, 
whose death took place about two months after 
Iter husband's. His name was Tseang (^t). 
In his 14th year was found the liji with the 
rocord of which event Confucius terminated his 
labours on the Ch'un T»‘8w; but the rule of 
Gae lasted 27 years, from b.c. 493 te 467. The 
posthumous title denote, ‘Respectful and bene¬ 
volent, short-lived 0 

His first year synchronized with the 26th of 
king King; the 18th of Ting of Tain; the 54th 
of King of Ts‘e; the 41st of Ling of Wei; the 
25th of Ch‘aou of Ts‘ae; the 7th of Siting 
(ffi) of Ching; the 8tli of Yang (j^) of 
IVaou; the 8th of Min of Cl\ in; the 12th 
of He of K‘e; tlic 23d of King of Sung; 
the 7th of Hwuy (j£) of Tsin; the 22d of 
Ch'aou of Ts‘oo; and the 2d of Foo-ch‘ae 
of Woo. 

l’ar 1. This par. must be taken as showing 
that all was regular about the succession of 
duke Gae. 


Par. 2. We have met witli Soy before, but 
not with ‘ the marquis of Suy,’ as a peer of the 
kingdom. Too supposes that in consequence of 
the services of Suy to the viscount of Ta’oo, 
when he was driven from his capital by Woo 
(See the Chuen on XI. iv. 15), he had rewarded 
ft, and called its ruler now to take the field as 
one of the other princes. We read, in XI. vi. 1 , 
that Chfing extinguished Heu, and carried off’ 
the baron as a prisoner. Ts oo must have con¬ 
stituted another State of Heu, thus boldly 
exercising a royal prerogative. 

The Clmen says:—‘This spring, the viscount 
of Ts*oo laid siege to [the capital of ] Ts-ae, to 
repay that State for the action at Pih-keu (XI. 
iv. 14). He raised a mound at the distance of a 
/« [from the walls], 10 cubits thick, and twice 
aa many in height, stationing soldiers [inside, 
till the work was completed], which was accom¬ 
plished iu 9 days, the men working day and 
night;—according to the previous roalculation] 
of Tsze-se. The people of the city (came out 
and surrendered], the males in one body and the 
women in another. (The viscount ther.] order¬ 
ed them to settle between tiie Keang and the 
Joo, and returned, upon which Ts'ae asked 
leave from Woo to remove within the limits of 
that State.’ 

[The Chuen turns here to the affairs of Woo 
and Yueli:—‘ Foo-ch|ae, king of Woo. defeated 
Yueh at Foo-tseaou. in return for the battle of 
Isuy-le (XI. xiv. 5). and then went on to enter 
[the capital of ] that State. The viscountof Yueh, 
with 5090 men armed with huff-coatsand shields, 
maintained himself on [the lull of ] Kwei-k’e, 
while lie sent his great officer Chung to obtain 


peace by means of the service* of P‘ei, the grand- 
adniinistrator of Woo. The viscount of Woo waa 
about to grant his request, when Woo Yun said, 
*• Do not do so. I have heard that in planting 
what will be advantageous to us we should try to 
make it great, and in removing what will lie in¬ 
jurious we should do it entirely. Anciently 
there was Keaou of Kwo, who killed [the prince 
of] Chin-kwan, and then, going on to attack 
Chin-sin, destroyed Silting, the sovereign of 
Hea. Scnng’s queen Min was then pregnant, 
and made her escape through a hole. She went 
to her native State of Jing, where she gave 
birth to Shaou-k‘ang. He became chief of the 
shepherds of Jing; and, afraid of the power of 
Keaou, he took precautions against him. Keaou 
employed Tscaon to seek for him, on whiclt he 
fled to Yu, and was chief cook to its ruler, that 
thus he might escape the dangers which threat¬ 
ened him. Sze of Yu gave him his two daugh¬ 
ters (Yaous, of the same surname as Shun) in 
marriage, and the city of Lun, where he had 
territory to the extent of 10 It square, and 
troops to the number of 500. There he could 
make his virtue be felt, and commenced to lay his 
plans, to collect again the people of Hea and 
revive its [abolished] offices. He employed Joo 
E to watch Keaou, and Le Ch‘oo to delude He, 
so that [by and by} lie extinguished Kwo and 
Ko. restored the hoe of Yu, and sacrificed to 
the sovereigns of Hea witli their founder as the 
correlate of Heaven, recovering all that of old 
belonged to his family. Now Woo is not equal 
to Kwo, and [the ruler of] Yueh is greater 
than Sliaou-k‘ang. Should you perhaps [by 
this peace] make him still greater, will it not 
be to the disadvantage [of Woo] ? Kow-ts‘een 
is able to attract men’s affection, and lays himself 
out to bestow favours. In his bounty, he does 
not fail to reward the proper men ; in his kind¬ 
ness, he does not neglect [the smallest] services. 
His territory is similar to ours, but Woo and 
Yueh have been enemies for generations. Now 
you have vanquished it, but instead of taking it 
to yourself, you are going to preserve it;—this 
is to oppose the will of Heaven, and to strength¬ 
en your enemy. Though you repent of this 
hereafter, the evil cannot be digested away. The 
decay of the Ke may be expected to go on from 
day to day. Lying contiguous to the rude tribes 
of the south and east, and giving encouragement 
to our enemies, if in this way you seek to make 
yourself the leader of the States, the tiling can 
certainly not be done.” 

‘Yun was not listened to. so lie retired, and 
said to some one, *• Give Yueh 10 years for the 
growth of its people and the collection of its 
resources, and [other] ten years for the instruc¬ 
tion of its people, and in little more than those 
20 years, [the capital of] Woo is likely to be 
made a pool. In the 3d month, Yueh and Woo 
made peace. 

‘Woo’s entering of Yueh does not appear in 
the text, because Woo did not announce (to 
Loo] its success, nor did Yueh announce it* 

deteat.’] 
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Parr. 3. 4. Kuh-lcang lias here ^ after * 

bee on parr. 2, 4 of last year, and the previous 
paragraphs of a similar nature. Kuh-leang 
dilates, on this par., at great length on the pre¬ 
sumption of Poo, exhibited and condemned in 
these passages; hut his criticism goes on the 
supposition that the border sacrifice spoken of 
is that to Heaven in the 1st mouth. But we 
have seen reason to think that the texts only 
refer to the sacrifice for a blessing on the toils 
of husbandry, properly falling in the 3d month 
of Chow, but still allowable in the 4th month, 
up to the time of the equinox. Whether this 
year it was celebrated before or after that date, 
th e te xt does not enable us to say. 

[The Cltuen appends here 2 narratives:— 

1st, about the struggle between Ts‘e and Tsin. 
*In summer, in the 4th month, the marquises of 
Ts‘e and Wei succoured Han-tan, and laid siege 
to Woo-luh.’ 

2d, about Woo’s commencing hostilities against 
Ch‘in. ’ When Woo had entered [the capital 
of] Ts’oo (In Ting’s 4th year), [the viscount] ! 
sent to summon duke Hwae of Cli-in [to join 
him], who assembled the people of the State 
to ask their opinion, and said, “ Let those 
who wish to side with Ts’oo go to the right, 
and those who wish to side with Woo go j 
to the left.” The people took the side of i 
the State near to which their lands lay ; and | 
those who had no lands took the side they were 
inclined to. Fung Hwah, however, advanced 
right opposite to the duke, and said, “ I have 
lieard that States flourish through prosperity 
and perish through calamity. Now Woo has 
not yet enjoyed prosperity, nor has Ts’oo suf¬ 
fered calamity. Tsoo is not to be rejected, and 
Woo is not to be followed. There is Tsin, the 
lord of covenants. Suppose you decline the 
requisition of Woo on the ground of [your duty 
to] Tsin.” The duke said, “'Ihe State [of 
Is'oo] is conquered, and it3 ruler is a fugitive. 
If this be not calamity, what would lie So ?” 

“ Sqch things have happened to many States,” - 
was the reply. “ Why may not Ts oo recover 
itself? Small States have done so, and how much 
more may a great State do so! I have heard 
that States flourish when they regard their peo¬ 
ple as if apprehensive of their receiving hurt:— 
that brings prosperity. States again perish 
when they treat their people as earth or grass : 
—that brings calamity. Although Ts’oo does 
not show [much] kindness, it does not slay its 
people, whereas Woo is daily ruined with fight¬ 
ing, and the bones of its people lie like weeds 
on the ground. They experience no kindness 
from it. Heaven perhaps is teaching Ts’oo good 
masons ; but what [future] time need we look to 
for calamity to visit Woo?” 

‘ 11,0 duke followed this advice; and [now] 
when Foo-ch’ae bad subdued Tueh, he deter¬ 
mined to carry out the resentment of his father 
[against Ch’in] ; and in autumn, in the 8th 
month, Woo made an incursion into Ch in, re- 
viving and feeding the old animosity.’] 


; We have here a continuance of the 

j efforts of the other States, at the instigation of 
I Ts’e, to break down the power of Tsin. The 
j Chuen says;—‘ Tbe marquises of Ts’e and Wei 
1 had a meeting in Kan-how, to help the chief of 
I the Fan clan. An army of ours, one of Ts’e, 

• K’ung Yu of Wei. and a body of the Seen-yu, 
invaded Tsin, and took Keih-p’oo.’ 

[The Chuen continues its narratives about 
: Woo:—‘ When Woo was in Ch’in. die great 
| officers of Ts’oo were all afiaid, ami said, “ Hob- 
j leu was able to employ bis people, and defeated 
us at Pih-keu, and now we have beard that Iris 
successor is still more [warlike] than he; what 
is to be done?” Tsze-se said to them, “You 
have only to be anxious, gentlemen, about a 
want of harmony among yourselves, and need 
not be troubled about Woo. Formerly Hoh- 
leu nei er partook of two dishes, did not sit on 
a double mat, dwelt in no lofty structures, had 
no red paint nor carving about his articles of 
furniture, built no towers about his palaces, 
used no ornaments about bis boats and chariots, 
and in his choice of dress and in all his outlay 
avoided what was expensive. When any calamity 
I or pestilence from Heaven visited the Stale, he 
j went round himself among the orphans and 
| widows, and ministered to their wants and 
distresses. When he was with his army, he did 
not venture to eat himself until all the soldiers 
had had their share of what was cooked; and 
in what he took himself his foot-guards and 
chariot-men all partook with him. Thus diligent¬ 
ly did he care for his people, and share with 
' them in their toils and pleasures; and the conse¬ 
quence was that they did not weary of hard 
service, and in death they knew that [their 
families] would not be uncared for. Our former 
great officer, Tsze-cliang, was tbe reverse of all 
tins and so it woe that Hob-leu defeated us. 
But I have heard that Foo-ch’ae, wherever he- 
haits, must have towers, raised pavilions, em¬ 
bankments, and lakes, and where he spends the 
night, must have ladies, high and low, to serve 
his purposes. If he take one day’s journey, 
lie must have whatever he desires done. Hia 
curiosities must follow him; he collects things 
precious and rare; he seeks after spectacles 
and music; he regards his people as enemies; 
and uses them every day in some new way. 
Such an one v ill first defeat himself;—how can 
he defeat us?’] 

Par 6. We have the commencement of the 
hostilities against Choo, spoken of under the 
concluding par. of last year as in contemplation 
by Loo. 

[The Chuen adds here:—‘ III winter, in the 
11th month. Chaou Yang of Tsiu attacked 
Chaou-ko.'] 
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II. 1 In the [duke’s] second year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, Ke-sun Sze, Shuh-sun Chow-k*ew, and Ghung-suu 
Ho-ke, led a force and invaded Choo. They took the 
lands east of the K‘oh, and those west of the E. 

2 On Kwei-sze, Shuh-sun Chow-k‘ew and Chung-sun Ho-ke 

made a covenant with the viscount of Choo at Kow-yih. 

3 In summer, in the fourth month, on Ping-tsze, Yuen, mar¬ 

quis of Wei, died. 

4 The viscount of T‘hng came on a court visit to Loo. 

5 Chaou Yang of Tsin led a force, and placed Kwae-wae, 

heir-son of Wei, in Ts‘eih. 

6 In autumn, in the eighth month, on Keah-seuh, Chaou 

Yang of Tsin led a force, and fought with a force under 
Han Tah of Ch'ing at T‘eeh, when the army of Ch‘ing 
was shamefully defeated. 

7 In winter, in the tenth month, there was the burial of 

duke Ling of Wei. 

8 In the eleventh month, Ts'ae removed [its capital] to Chow- 

lae. 

9 Ts‘ae put to death its great officer, the Kung-tsze Sze. 


Parr. 1, 2. The K*oh river,—see On IX. xix. 

4. The E,—eee on the Shoo III. i. Pt. i. 29. In 
IX. xix. 4, it is said that Loo took the lands of 
Choo from the K’oh water. A farther portion 
of its territory lying east from that stream must 
now hare been secured. 

The Chuen says ‘ In spring, we invaded Choo, 

and were going to attack Keaou. The people 
of Choo, loving the territory thereabouts, bribed 
us with the lands about the K‘oh and the E, and 
received a covenant.’ The three great families 
of Loo would teem by this time to have recovered 
themselves, and duke Gae was a tool in their 
hands as much as Ch’aou had been. While their 
chiefs were united in the invasion of Choo, only 
two of them covenanted with the viscount. 
Perhaps Kuh-leang is right in thinking the 
reason was that Shuh-sun and Chung-sun 
obtained the lands which were now ceded; and 
this may have been the reason that the system of I 
depredation was continued next year. Kow-yih 
was in Choo,— in the pres. dis. of Tsow 
dep. Ten-chow. 

Par. 3. The Chuen says, “Before this, [once], 
when the marquis of Wei was enjoying himself 
in tlie suburbs, and Tsze-nan was driving his 
carriage, he said to him, “ I have [now] no son 
[declared as my successor]; I will appoint you. ” 
Tsze-nan gave no answer. Another day, the 
marquis spoke to him to the same effect, when 
be replied, “ I am not sufficient to preside over 
the altars. Let your lordship think of some 
other arrangement There is the marchioness 
[with you] in the hall, and there are the 3 classes 
to whom you bow below it:—[consult with 
them]. Tour [mere] order to me would only lead 
to disgrace ” In summer the marquis died, and 
the marchioness said, “Appoint his son Ting 
(Tsze-nan) to be his successor; this was his 
order.” Ting replied, “My views differ from 
those of his other sons. He died, moreover, in 


my hands. If there had been such an order, I 
should have heard it. Besides, Cheh, the son of 
the exile (Kwae-wae; see XI. xiv. 11) is here.” 
Accordingly Cheh was appointed marquis.’ 

Par. 4. With this end the notices of other 
princes coming to the court of Loo. Wang 
Kil)-k‘wan says:—‘Duke Gae had newly suc¬ 
ceeded to the State, and therefore duke K ing of 
T’Sng came to pay him this court visit. It was 
the first paid by a marquis of T’Sng to Loo 
since the visit of duke Ch’ing in the 6th year 
of Seang, though Ch’ing attended the funeral of 
Seang, and K’ing that of Ting. Of all the 
States which thus visited Loo, during the period 
of the Ch‘un Ts’ew, the princes of T’Sng, K’e, 
Ts’sou, and Choo, did so most frequently. 
Those of K’e did to 7 times, the last visit being 
in the 18th year of Ch’ing. Those of Ts’aou 
did so 5 times, the last being in the 21st year 
of Seang. Those of Little Choo also paid 5 
visits, the last being in the 17th year of Ch’aon. 
Those of Choo 7, the last being in the 16th 
year of Ting. Those of T’ftng 6, the first in the 
11 tli year of Tin and the last in this year. The 
princes of T’lng and Loo were equally mar¬ 
quises; and for the former to be thus constantly 
found at the gate of the latter showed extreme 
smallness and weakness.’ This is all very well; 
but according to ‘ the rules of propriety,’ the 
interchange of court visits between the princes 
should have been much more frequent. ‘The 
rules of propriety ’ gsve place to ‘ the way of 
the world.’ Great States gave up those visits 
altogether, and small ones observed them by 
constraint not willingly. 

Par. 5. Ts’eih,—see VL i. 9. The Chuen 
says;—‘In the 6th month, on Tih-yew, Chaon 
Yang of Tsin placed the eldest [and heir-sou 
of the late marquis of] Wei in Ts’eih. [Tim 
expedition] lost its way in the night, but Yang 
Hoo said, “Let us keep on the right of the Ho 
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and proceed southwards, and we must come to 
the place.” [Yang] made the prince wear 
mourning, and 8 men wear clothes and scarfs of 
sack-cloth, and pretend that they had gone 
from the capital to meet him; and in this guise 
they notified their arrival at the gate, which the 
prince entered weeping. He then kept posses¬ 
sion of the city.’ 

We saw, XI. vir. 11, that Kwae-wae fled 
from Wei to Sung. His father was now dead, 
and his own son had been appointed marquis. 
This seemed to be a good opportunity to Chaou 
Yang to take revenge on Wei for its hostility 
to'l’sin, and he would appear to have gone for the 
prince of Wei to Sung, or have called him from 
that State; and by the stratagem mentioned in the 
Chuen, he placed him in possesion of an import¬ 
ant city in Wei, from which he was able by and 
by to gain all his inheritance. The critics 
dwell on the terms and phrases, jj£ 

^ T inrtead of $3 T “ fnl1 of 

pregnant meaning; but it seems to me that 
Confucius simply tells the story, and leaves his 
readers to form their own judgment on the 
conduct of the parties concerned-in 't. 

Par. 6. Kong-yang has for and for 

lH both and T eeb was the name of 

a small hill, which lay south fromTs’eih;—in 
tlie present K‘ae Chow, dep. Ta-ming. 

The.repetition of ^J||J jjjjj in the 2d member 
of the sentence is peculiar. The Chuen says: 
—‘ In autumn, in the 8th month, the people of 
Ts‘e were sending grain to the Fan-ites, under 
the convoy of Tsze-yaou (Han Tali) and Tsze- 
pau (Size Hwang) of Ch’ing, who were met by 
Sze Keih-shih. Chaou Yang wanted to intercept 
the convoy, and met it near Ts’eih. Yang Hoo 
said to him, “Our chariots are few. Let us 
take the flags of our war-chariots, and display 
them in the van, in front of the chariots of Han 
and Sze. Those officers coining up from behind, 
and arranging in the same way [their order of 
battle], will be sure to be alarmed when they see 
our appearance; and by then commencing the 
fight, we shall give them a great defeat." Yang 
adopted this counsel, and consulted the tortoise¬ 
shell about [the propriety of] fighting; but the 
shell was [only] scorched, [and gave no further 
indication]. Yoh Ting said, “The ode (She, 
III. i. ode HL 8) aaya, 

•There he began with consulting his fol¬ 
lowers; 

There he scorched the tortoise-shell.’ 

Our counsels are the same (As they were before, 
when we determined to re-mstate the prince of 
Wei); we may take the intimation which we 
then received as our answer now. 

* Keen-tsze (Chaou Yang) then made the 
following solemn declaration. “Fan-she and 
Chung-hang-she have transgressed the clear 
will of Heaven, slaughtering our people, and 
wishing to get into their own hands the State 
of Tain, and to extingqish its ruler. Our ruler 
felt himself safe in his reliance on Ciring. but 
now Ch*ing, contrary to all right, has abandoned 
onr ruler, and is assisting his rebellious subjects. 
You, gentlemen, are acting in accordance with 
the clear will of Heaven, ami in obedience to 
your-ruler's commands. It is for you, in this 


engagement, to vindicate the supremacy of vir¬ 
tue and righteounesa. and to takeaway reproach 
and shame. Those who distinguish themselves 
in the victory shall receive—a great officer of 
the superior grade, a hien, and one of the inferi¬ 
or, a keun; an officer, 10 myriads of now , a 
common man (I. «., a farmer), a mechanic, or a 
merchant, the privilege of becoming an officer; 
servants, such as sweepers and grooms, exemp¬ 
tion [from their menial toils]. Should I (Clie- 
foo was a name of Yang) come out free of guilt, 
let our ruler consider my case. If I be charge¬ 
able with guilt, let me die by the cord. Let my 
body be put into a single coffin of t'vng wood, 
[only] 8 inches thick; let the coffin be com eyed 
in a plain carriage by undressed horses; lei it 
not be put into a grave. Let me [thus] be 
punished as a minister of the lowest degree.” 

•On Keah-seuh, they prepared for the fight. 
Yew Woo-seuh drove Jfeen-tsze, and the prince 
of Wei was spearman on the right. Having 
driven to the top of T’eeli, when they looked at 
the army of Ch’ing, and saw how numerous it 
was, the prince was afraid, and threw himself 
down under the chariot. Tsze-leang (Woo-seuh, 
the Wang Leang of Mencius, III. Ft. II. i. 4) 
handed him the strap, and helped him up again, 
saying. " You are a woman.” Keen-tsze went 
round the ranks, saying, ‘Peih Wan (The ances¬ 
tor of the Wei clan in Tain. See the Chuen, at 
the end of IV. i.) was [originally but] a com¬ 
mon man; but he made captures in 7 battles, 
till he possessed 100 teams, and he died at last 
[in the proper place] under his window. I)o 
you all do your best. Your death need not 
come from this enemy.” 

< Fan Yu was driving Chaou Lo, and Sung 
Yung was spearman on the right. Lo’s courage 
all departed, so that the others tied him to his 
seat; and when an officer inquired the reason, the 
charioteer said, “ It was because he was seized 
with an ague-fit, and fell down.” The prince 
of Wei prayed, saying, ‘I, Kwae-wae, your 
distant descendant, venture to announce to you 
king Wan, my great ancestor, to you K’ang- 
shuh, my distinguished ancestor, and to you 
duke Seang, my accomplished ancestor:—bhing 
of Ch’ing is siding with the rebellious, whom 
Woo of Tsin, in the midst of difficulties, is not 
able to deal with Rnd bring to order. He has 
now sent Yang to punish them, and I, not dar¬ 
ing to indulge in sloth, am here with my spear in 
my hand. I presume to announce this to you, 
j and pray that ray sinews may not be injured, 
my bones not broken, and my face not wounded, 
but that I may succeed in this great engage* 
ment, and you my ancestors may hot be dis¬ 
graced. . I do not presume to ask for the great 
appointment; I do not grudge the precious stones 
at my girdle.” 

‘A man of Ch’ing struck Keen-tsze with a 
■peer in the shoulder, so that he fell down in 
the chariot, and his flag, Fung-k’e, was taken. 
The prince, however, came to his succour with 
his spear, and the army of Ch’ing was worsted; 
but it captured Chaou Lo, the commandant of 
Wan. The prince again attacked it. and it was 
entirely defeated, and a thousand carriages, con¬ 
taining the grain of Ts‘e, were taken. Chaou- 
mang, dclifchled, said, “This will do;” but Foo 
Sow said, “Although we have defeated Cli'ing, 
the Che clan are still in fence, and our troubles 
are not over.” 
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‘ Before this, the Kung-sun Mang had collect¬ 
ed the rent* of the lands given by the people 
of Chow to Fan-she, when he was taken by 
some of the Chaou clan, and presented [to 
Chaou Keen]. The officers asked leave to put 
him to death, but Chaou-mang said, “It was 
for his lord. He has no crime.” So he stopped 
the officers, and gave Mang [back the rents of] 
the lands. After this battle of T'eeh, Mang, 
with 500 footmen, attacked the army of Cli'ing 
at night, and took the flag, Fung-k'e, from 
beside the tent of Tsze-yaou, which he then 
presented [to Keen-tsze] saying, “ This is in 
requital of your kindness.” 

‘In the pursuit of the army of Chflng, Yaou, 
Fan. and the Kung-snn Lin, guarded the rear, 
and killed with their arrows many in the front 
ranks of the pursuers, so that Chaou-m&ng said, 
“The State [of Ch'ing] should not be called 
small.” 

‘When all was over, Keen-tsze said, “ When I 
fell upon the quiver, I brought up blood, but still 
the sound of the drum did not diminish. My 
merit is at the top of this day’s work.” The 
prince [of Wei] said, “I saved you in the 
chariot, and made the enemies who were pressing 
about it retire. I stand at the top of the 
spearmen.” Yew Leang said, “ My two breast- 
leathers were nearly broken, but I managed to 
prevent [the catastrophe]. 1 am at the top of 
the charioteers.” They yoked the chariot, and 
drove it over a [small] piece of wood, when the 
leathers both broke. 1 


Par. 7. It was thus the 7th month after his 
death before the interment of duke Ling took 
place. The movements of Kwae-wae had, 
probably, occasioned the delay. 

Parr. 8, 9. Chow-lac,—see VIII. vii. 7 and X. 
xiii. 12. In the latter passage it is said that 
‘ Woo extinguished Chow-lae.’ It would now 
therefore be a city of Woo. We saw on I. 2, 
thatTs'ae had requested that it might be allowed 
to remove within the limits of Woo. It would 
appear to have changed its purpose and wished to 
remain where Ts‘oo had placed it, but Woo was 
not to be baulked, and accomplished the removal 
in the way which the Chuen narrates:—‘Seeh 
Yung of Woo went to Ts‘ae with the offerings 
of a complimentary visit, and at the same time 
accompanied by a small force. When his 
soldiers were all entered, and the people alt knew 
it, the marquis of Ts'ae communicated with his 
great officers and put to death the Kung-tsze 
Sze, throwing the blame [of their having hesitated 
to remove] oil him. He then wept at the tombs 
[of his ancestors], and carried their contents 
with him on his removal to Chow-lae.’ 

Chow-lae was the 3d capital of Ts’ae. When 
king Woo invested his brother Too with Ts'ae 

the capital was [~ in the dis. still so called, 
dep. Joo-ning. Too rebelled, and was put to 
death, but king Ch‘ing restored TVae to his son, 

and by and by the capital was removed to 

also in dis. of Joo-ning. The third removal was 

now to Chow-lae, which Is often called ""K 
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X In the [duke’s] third year, in spring, Kwoh Hea of Ts £ e 
and Shih Man-koo of Wei led a force, and laid siege to 
Ts‘eih. 

2 In summer, in the fourth month, on Keah-woo, there was 

an earthquake. 

3 In the fifth month, on Sin-maou, the temples of [dukes] 

Hwan and He were burned. 

4 Ke-sun Sze and Shuh-sun Chow-k‘ew led a force, and wall¬ 

ed K‘e-yang. 

5 Yoh K‘wan of Sung led a force, and invaded Ts'aou. 

6 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Ping-tsze, Ke-sun 

Sze died. 

7 The people of Ts‘ae banished their great officer Kung-sun 

Leeh to Woo. 

8 In winter, in the tenth month, on Kwei-maou, the earl of 

Ts‘in died. 

9 Shuh-sun Chow-k‘ew and Chung-sun Ho-ke led a force, 

and laid siege to [the capital of] Choo. 
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Par. 1. The Chuen says:— 1 In spring, Ts'e 
and Wei laid siege to Ts'eih, and sought help 
from Chung-ahan (The people of Seen-yu).’ 
Xs‘e had its grudge against Ts'eili, because 
Kwae-wae, vrho now held that place, bad been 
a principal instrument of the defeat of the troops 
of Chfing, and of the capture of the grain which 
Ts‘e was trying to send to Chaou-ko. Wei, how¬ 
ever, was principally concerned for the reduc¬ 
tion of Ts'eih, becanse, while his father had a 
footing in the State, the new marquis Cheh 
could not consider his position secure. Down 
to the pres, day, critics take different sides on 
the question of the right to the State of Wei,— 
whether it belonged to Kwae-wae, against the 
wish of his father, or to Cheh, Kwae-wae’s son 
in opposition to him. See a partial decision of 
Confucius on the point, Ana. VII. xiv 
Par. 2. See VI. ix. 11; et al 
Par. 3. It is is not easy to account for the 
temples of HwUn and He being still continued. 
The ancestral temples of the States were re¬ 
stricted to 5 smaller temples, or shrine-houses; 
and the tablets of Hwan and He onght long ere 
this to hare been removed to the special build¬ 
ing appropriated to displaced tablets, and tiieir 
places occupied by those of more recent mar- 
quises- Between Hwan and Gae there had 
been 9 rulers in too, and between He and him 
6. Some critics think Loo maintained 7 shrine- 
houses, as the royal House did; but even this 
would not account for the temple of Hwan. It | 
is easy to see why the great families should 
have preserved the temple of Hwan, or rather 
built another specially for him, as it was to him 
that they all traced their lineage. However it 
was, the existence of these temples was irregu¬ 
lar; and now they were destroyed by fire, and 
according to Tso-she and the Kea Yu 
even Confucius saw in the event the judgment 
of Heaven. 

The Chuen says:—‘In the 5th month, on 
Sin-maou, a fire broke out in the [small palace 
of] Sze-toh. It then passed over the duke’s 
palace, and burnt the temples of Hwan and He. 

‘The people who tried to put out the fire all 
cried out, “Look to the treasury.” When Nan- 
kung King-shuh arrived, he ordered the officer 
in charge of the Chow [documents] to carry 
out the books which were read to the marquis, 
and to wait with them in the palace, saying to 
them, “ See that you have all in your charge. 
If you are not there, you shall die.” When 
Tsze-fuh Ming-pih came, he ordered an officer 
belonging to the Board of the chief minister to 
bring out the books of ceremony and to wait 
[further] orders, reminding him that if he did not 
obey the order, he was liable to the regularpunish- 
ment. [He also ordered] the superintendent of 
the horses to have them arranged in teams, and 
the superintendent of the carriages to have the 
wheels all greased; the officers of the various de¬ 
partments to be all there; a careful guard to be 
maintained over the treasury and repositories; 
the subordinate officers gravely to contribute 
their service; curtains and tents to be soaked, and 
placed wherever the smoke was issuing; the 
palace and contiguous houses to be [also] cover¬ 
ed with them; beginning at the grand temple, 
outside and inside, in due order, help to be given 
where it was needed; and all disobedience to suf¬ 
fer. the regular penalties without forgiveness. 


When Kung-foo Ming-pih arrived, he ordered 
the superintendent of the horses to have the 
carriages all yoked; and when Ke Hwan-tsze 
arrived, he drove the duke to the outside of the 
towers at the front gate, where the boards with 
the statutes on them were hang up. He gave 
orders to those who were trying to put out the 
fire, that, as soon as any of them were injured, 
they should stop, and let the things take their 
chance. He ordered [also] the boards with the 
statutes to be laid up, saying, “ Ths old statutes 
must not be lost.” When Foo-foo Hwae ar¬ 
rived, he said, “For the officers to try to deal 
with the fire, without making preparations 
[against its progress], is like trying to gather 
up water that has been spilt.” On this they 
removed all the straw outside the fire, and 
cleared a way all round the palace. 

* Conf ncius was then in Ch‘in, and when he heard 
of the fire, he said, “ It destroyed, I apprehend, 
the temples of Hwan and He.” 

Par. 4. K‘e-yang (Kung has ^ for JjJO was 
15 le to the north of the pres. dep. city of E-chow. 
It had been the capital eity of the old State of Yu 
(Sfl), which was taken in Choo in the 18th year 
of Ch'aou. Choo waa new obliged to yield it to 
Loo, and as it was near to Pe, it waa probably 
appropriated by Ke-she. The fortifying it would 
be to provide against attempts to regain it by 
Choo, which might be expected to be assisted by 
Tsin. 

Par. 6. Yoh Ta-sin had fled from Sung to 
Ts'aou (XI. X. 8), and this may have been the 
ground for the present attack; which was fol¬ 
lowed by others still more serious. 

[The Chuen appends here:—‘There had been 
intermarriages for generations between the 
families of Lew [in Chow] and Fan [in Tsin]; 
and Chang Hwang had been in the service of 
duke Wan of Lew. In consequence of this, 
Chow took the side of the Fan fin the struggles 
in Tsin]. Chaou Yang made this the subject of 
remonstrance, and in the 6th month, on Kwei- 
maou, the people of Chow put Chang Hwang to 
death.’] 

Par. 6. The Chuen says:—‘In autumn, Ke- 
sun was ill, and gave orders to Ching-chang 
saying, “You must not die. If Nan Joo-tszea 
child prove a boy, then inform the duke, and 
appoint him my successor. If it prove a girl, 
then you may appoint Fei.” He died and 
K‘ang-tsze (Fei) took his place; hut after the 
burial, [once] when K‘ang-tsze was in the court, 
Nan-sbe gave birth to a boy, which Ching-chang 
carried to the court, where he said, “ My master 
left a charge with me, his groom, that if Nan- 
sbe gave birth to a boy, I should inform his 
lordship and the great officers of it, and appoint 
him his successor. Now she has given birth to 
a boy, and I venture to give the information. 
On this, he fled to Wei. K‘ang-tsze asked 
leave to retire from his position, and the duke 
sent Kung Lew to see the child, but some one 
had put it to death. He caused the murderer 
to be punished, and then called Ching-chang 
[from Wei], but he would not return.’ 

Par. 7. This Kuug-sun Leeh would be a 
partizan of Kung-tsze Sze, mentioned in the 
last par. of last year. 

Par. 8. Loo seems to have been bent on the 
entire subjugation of Choo. 
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[The Chueu turns here to the siege of Ohaou- 
r ” , winter . in the 10th month, Chaou 
lang of lain laid siege to Chaou-ko, and lay in 
force on the south of it. Sean Yin attacked the 
outer suburbs, and made the troops [which were 
coming to his aid] enter the city by the nortii 


gate, while he himself burst through the enemy 
and got away. On Kwei-ehow he fled to Han- 
tan. In the 11th month, Chaou Yang put to 
death Sze Kaou-e, such was his hatred of the 
Fan clan.’] 


Fourth year. 
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IV. 1 In the [duke’s] fourth year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, on Kang-seuh, a ruffian killed Shin, marquis of 
Ts‘ae. 

2 Kung-sun Shin of Ts'ae fled from that State to Woo. 

3 There was the burial of duke Hwuy of Tsfln. 

4 An officer of Sung seized the viscount of Little Choo. 

5 In summer, Ts‘ae put to death its great officers, Kung-sun 

Sang and Kung-sun Hoh. 

6 An officer of Tsin seized Ch‘ih, viscount of the Man Jung, 

and sent him to Ts‘oo. 

7 We walled our outer suburbs on the west. 

8 In the sixth month, on Sin-ch‘ow, the altar of Poh was 

burned. 

9 In autumn, in the eighth month, Keeh, viscount of T‘ang, 

died. 

10 In winter, in the twelfth month, there was the burial of 

duke Ch‘aou of Ts‘ae. 

11 There was the burial of duke K‘ing of T‘ang. 


Parr. 1, 2, 5. In par. 1. Kung-yang has 

l° r *- ^. Rung and Kuh-leang have 

for “ probably the more correct 

reading. 

In VII. xvii. 2, we are told that ‘ Shin (F^l), 
marquis of Ta‘ae,’ died, so that here is one of his 
descendants called by the same name; which is 
‘ contrary to rule.’ Twan Yuh-tsae says that the 
‘ Historical Records ’ give instead of ; 

but there is no in the edition of that Work 
in mjr possession. 

The Chueu says:—‘This spring, the marquis 
of Ts'ae was about to go to Woo, and all the 
great officers tried to prevent him from going, 
fearing there would be another removal of the 
capital. Kung-sun P'eeti pursued, and shot him, 
so that he entered into a house [on the way! 
and died. [P'een] then took his station in the 
door of it, with two arrows on his string, and 
no one would venture to go forward to it. Wan 
Che-k'eae, however, came up afterwards, and 
said, “Let us advance like a wall; at the most, 
he can kill but two men.’ He then advanced with 
his bow in his hand. P‘ecu discharged an 


arrow at him, which hit him in the wrist, but 
immediately after K'eae killed him. In conse¬ 
quence of this event, Keae expelled Kung-sun 
Shin, and put to death the two Kung suns, 
Sang and Yu (I. q. Hoh in par. 5).’ 

On see on IX. x. 8- 

Par. 3. The Chuen does not say anything on 
this event. Le Leen discerns in it an indication 
of the ambition of the duke of Sung, who, now 
that there was no acknowedged leader among 
the princes, had fallen to imitate the doings of 
his predecessor Seang. The idea of many critics, 
that the duke is condemned here by being called 
is inadmissible; but how that term ought 
to be translated, by ‘ officer,’ ‘ body of men,’ or 
‘ the people,’ could only be determined by our 
knowing the circumstances in which the seizure 
took place. 

Par. 6. The Man Jung;—seeX.xvi.2. Here, 
as there, Kung-yang has ^ for The act 
of Tsiu in this matter is held to have been dis¬ 
graceful to it. The right of asylum for refugees 
seems to have been accorded by the States to 
one another; and one which had played such a 
part as Tsin ought to have maintained it with 
peculiar jealousy. 
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The Chuen says:—‘In summer, a body of 
men from Ts-oo, having reduced the E-hoo, be- 
gau to turn its attention to the regions farther 
north. P‘an, the marshal of the Left, Show-yu 
commandant of Shin, and Choo-leang command¬ 
ant of Sheh, collected [the people of] Ts‘ae, 
[who remained in that quarter], and placed 
them in Hoo-heen, and did the same for the 
people outside the barrier wall in Ts&ng-kwan. 
[They then] said that Woo was going to come 
up the Keang to enter Ting, and that they must 
hurry away as they had been commanded. On 
this, on the very day after, they took by sur¬ 
prise Leang and Hoh, [cities of the Man Jang]. 

‘ Shen Fow-yu laid siege to [the chief town 
of] the Man, the people of which dispersed, 
while Chili, the viscount, fled to Yin-te in Tsin. 
The marshal raised the people of Fung and Seih, 
along with [certain tribes of] the Teih and 
Jung, and proceeded towards Shang-loh. The 
master of the Left encamped near [the hill of ] 
T‘oo-ho, and the master of the Right near 
Ts‘ang-yay. [The marshal then] sent a mes¬ 
sage to Sze Meeh, the great officer [of Tsin] 
appointed over [the district of ] Yin-te, saying, 
‘Tsin and Ts‘oo have a covenant, engaging 
them to share in their likings and disliking?. 
If you will not neglect to observe it, that is the 
desire of my ruler. If you determine otherwise, 

I will communicate with you by Shaou-seih to 
hear your commands." Sze Meeh requested 
instructions from Chaou-m&ng, who said, “ Tsin 
is not yet in the enjoyment of tranquillity; we 
dare not make a rupture with Ts‘oo. You must 
quickly give up the refugee to it.” 

* On this, Sze Meeh then called together the 
Jung of Kew-chow, and proposed that they 
should set aside some lands for the viscount of 
the Man, and settle him there in a city. He 
also proposed to consult the tortoise-shell about j 
the city; and while the viscount was waiting 
for the result, Meeh seized him and his five great 
officers, and delivered them to the army of Ts‘oo 


at San-hoo. The marshal [also pretended that be] 
would assign him a city and set up his ancestral 
temple, in order that he might delude the rem¬ 
nant of his people; and then he carried them all 
back as captives with him to Ts‘ 00 .’ 

Par. 7. This would be in apprehension of an 
attack on the west from Tsin. 

Par. 8. For Kung-yang has y|j|. By 
the altar to the Spirit of the land of Puh we are 
to understand an altar of Yin. That dy nasty 
had its capital in Poh, and on its extinction king 
Woo ordered the different States to rear altars, 
called ‘ altars of Poh,’ to serve as a warning to 
their princes to guard agaiust the calamity of 
losing their States. These are understood to 
hare been placed outside the gate leading to the 
ancestral temple, so that the princes should not 
fail to take notice of them. They were covered, 
however, and enclosed, and sacrifices were not 
offered at them. Their preservation in this way 
simply served the purpose of admonition, but it 
exposed them to the calamity recorded in the 
text. 

Par. 9. Keeh had been viscount of T‘ang 23 
years, and was succeeded by his son Yu-woo 

c|& #>> dukeT 5 n (iii>- 

Parr. 10, 11. The burial of the marquis of 
Ts‘ae had been delayed;—probably by the 
troubles in the State. [The Chuen continues 
here the narrative of events in Tsin:— l In 
autumn, in the 7th month, Clrin K‘eih and 
Heen She of Ts‘e, and Ning Kwei of Wei, 
proceeded to the relief of Fan-ghe; and on 
King-woo they laid siege to Woo-luh. In the 
9th month, Chaou Yang laid siege to Han-tan, 
which surrendered in winter, in the lltb month, 
when Seun Yin fled to the Secn-yu, and Chaou 
Tseih to Lin. In the 12th month, Heen She met 
the latter in that place, and threw down its 
walls. [At the same time] Kwoh Hea invaded 
Tsin, and took Hing, Jin, Lwan, Haou, Yih-che, 
Yin-jin, Yu, and Hoo-kow, was joined by the 
Seen-yo, and placed Seun Yin in Pih-jin.’] 


Fifth year. 
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V. 1 In the [duke’s] fifth year, in spring, we walled P‘e. 

2 In summer, the marquis of Ts‘e invaded Sung. 

3 Chaou Yang of Tsin, at the head of a force, invaded Wei. 

4 In autumn, in the ninth month, on Kwei-yew, Ch‘oo-k‘ew, 

marquis of Ts‘e, died. 

5 In winter, Shuh Seuen went to Ts‘e. 

6 In the intercalary month, there was the burial of duke King 

of Ts‘e. 


Par. 1. It is net known where P‘e exaetly 
M as. It would be in the west of Too, and now be 
walled, as a preparation against an attack from 

Tsin. Rung has Ml and It instead of Bit- 

Par. 2. We saw last year how Sung was 
now trying to vindicate its claim to a foremost 
place among the States. We may suppose that 
this excited the jealousy of Ts‘e, and led to the 
attack here mentioned. 

Par, 3. The Chuen says:—‘ This spring, Tsin 
laid siege to Pih-jin (See the Chuen at the end 
of last year), on which Seun Yin and Sze Keih- 
shih fled to Ts‘e. Before this, Wang S4ng, an 
officer of Fan-she, hated another called Char.g 
Lew-soh; but he spoke of him to Ch'aou-tsze 
(Sze Keih-shih), and got him appointed com¬ 
mandant of Pih-jin. Ch‘aou-tsze said, -Is not 
he your enemy ?” Sang replied, “ Private en¬ 
mities should not interfere with public [duty]. 
In your likings not to overlook faults, and in 
your hatreds not to disallow what is good, is 
the course of righteousness. I dare not act 
contrary to it.” When Fan-she left [Pih-jin], 


Chang Lcw-soh said to his son, “Do you foil® 
your lord, and do your utmost for Inin. 1 y 
remain here and die. Wang Sang lias laid tha 
upon me. I must not fail m it." He died ac¬ 
cordingly in Pih-jin. Jn summer, Chaou Yant- 
invaded Wei, because of [the assistance it ha 
afforded to] Fan-she, and laid siege to Chung' 
mow.’ 

Par. 4. Eor^pKung-yanghas Ch'oo- 

k‘ew had been marquis of Ts’e for 50 years, 
but for his character see the Ana. XVI. xn - 
He had enjoyed the counsels of his distin¬ 
guished minister Gan-tsze, and of Confucius, 
but though he was a scourge to Tsin, he con 
not arrest the decay of his own House, im¬ 
mediately alter his death, his son was munlerc , 
and the State thrown into confusion; and i 
less than ten years the House of Kiiang wft 
superseded by that of Ch‘in. 

The Chuen says:—‘ Yen Ke [wife of the mar¬ 
quis of Ts'e], had a son, who died before he was 
grown up. Of his sons [by his concubines jni 
favourite was T‘oo, whose mother was » ut 
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Sze. The great officers were all afraid lest 
T‘oo should be appointed the duke's successor, 
and spoke to him on the subject, saying, “ Your 
lordship is old; and how is it that it has not 
been declared which of your sons is to succeed 
you?” The duke, however, said, ‘If you are 
free at present from anxieties [about the State], 
you hare [the risk] of illness [to think about]. 
Try to get what pleasure you can in the mean¬ 
time. Why should you be concerned about 
having no ruler ?” 

‘When the duke was ill, he made Kwoh 
Hwuy-tsze and Kaou Ch'aou-tsze appoint T‘oo, 
and place all'his other sous in Lae. In autumn 
he died; and in winter, in. the 10th month, his 
sons, Kea, K‘eu, and K'een, fled to Wei, while 
Ts‘oo and Yang-sing came to Loo. The people 
of Lae sang about the young princes, 

“Duke King is dead! 

Ye stood not by his grave. 

To IVe’s armies 

No counsel e’er you gave. 

The crowd of you! 

What country will you save?” ’ 

Par. 5. This visit would be one of condo¬ 
lence, and to attend the funeral of the marquis. 

Par. 6. We may assume that this intercalary 
month was a double 12th, which would give 
the burial in the 5th month after the death;—- 
according to rule. Two schemes of the calendar 
of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew place the intercalary month 
of this year, the one after the 10th month, and 


the other after the 11th; but I do not see any 
ground for admitting either of them. The fact 
of the burial is against them both. At present 
the intercalary months are left out of calcula¬ 
tion in all matters connected with the duties to 
the dead ; but it may not 1 ave been so in those 
times. Kuh-leang thought it was, and there¬ 
fore flnds in the par. a condemnation of the 
irregularity. Kung-yang took the other view. 
Each has crowds of followers ; and the K‘ang?he 
editors give the views of both, unable to decide 
between them. 

[The Chuen turns here to an affair in Ch‘ing: 
—‘ Sze Ts'in of Ch'ing was rich and extrava¬ 
gant. Though [only] a great officer of the 
lowest grade, he had always the chariot and 
robes of a minister displayed in his courtyard, 
so that the people of Ch'ing disliked him, and 
put him to death. Tsze-sze (The son of Tsze- 
ch'aou) said, “The ode (She, III. ii. ode V. 4) 
says, 

‘ They will not be idle in their offices. 

So that the people will have rest in them, 

They are few that can continue long who do 
not observe the conditions of their place. In 
the Temple-odes of Sbang (She, IV. iii. ode V. 
2) it is said, 

‘ He erred not in rewarding and punishing, 
And dared not to be idle; 

And so he made his happiness grandly 
secure.” 


Sixth year. 
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VI. 1 In the [duke's] sixth year, in spring, we walled Choo-hea. 

2 Chaou Yang of Tsin, at the head of a force, invaded Seen* 

y». 

3 Woo invaded Ch‘in. 

4 In summer, Kwoh Hea and Kaou Chang of Ts‘e came 

fugitives to Loo. 

5 Shuh Seuen had a meeting with Woo at Cha. * 

6 In autumn, in the seventh month, on K&ng-yin, Chin, vis¬ 

count of Ts'oo, died. 

7 Yang-s&rig of Ts‘e entered [the capital of] that State. 

8 Ch‘in K‘eih of Ts { e murdered his ruler T‘oo. 

9 In winter, Chung-sun Ho-ke, at the head of a force, in¬ 

vaded Clioo. 

10 Heang Ch'aou of Sung, at the head of a force, invaded 
Ts‘aou. 


Par. 1. For Kung-yang has m . 
city was 10 le to the sooth of the pres. Tse-i 
-now, dep. Yen-chow. It properly belonge 
n°°jj k°° bad either taken it before 
now did so, and proceeded to settle the ap 
pr !? t V’ n by walling it. Perhaps we ough 
call the place—* Hea of Choo.’ 


^ ar- “• 'Ye have seen that once and again 
tne people of Seen-vu had helped the Fan and 
otner insubordinate clans of Tsin. The time 
o punish them for this,’ as Tso-slie says, was 
now come. 


v.h^I' ou T,,e tlhuen says* Woo [nt 
aea Ch‘in. again reviving the old &ni 


(See the Chuen after I. S). The viscount of 
Ts*oo said, “My father bad a covenant with 
Chin; I must by all means now go to its help.” 
Accordingly he proceeded to the help of Ch‘in, 
and encamped with his army at Shing-foo.' 

Par. 4. The Chuen says:—‘Ch‘io K‘eih of 
Ts‘e pretended to do service to [the ministers] 
Kaou and Kwoh; and whenever they went to 
court, he would go in the same carriage with 
one of them, and, as they went along, speak 
about all the great officers, saying, “ They are 
all very arrogant and will east from them your 
orders. They all say, ‘Kaou and Kwoh have 
got [the favour] of the [new] ruler, and are 
sure to be pressing upon us. Why should we 


voi. v. 
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not remove them out of the way ?’ They are 
sure to be plotting against you. You should 
take measures against them beforehand, and if 
you take such measures, the best plan will be 
to destroy them entirely. Delay is the worst of 
all methods.” When they got to the court, he 
would say, “ They are so many tigers and wolves. 
When they see me by your side, they will kill 
me any day. Allow me to go where they are 
standing.” He would then say on the other 
hand to the great officers, “Those two minis¬ 
ters are [meditating] evil. They trust in hav¬ 
ing the ruler [in their hands], and wish to plot 
against you. They say, ‘The many troubles 
of the State arise from the [number of] those 
who have high rank and favour. Let us do 
away with all cf them, and then the ruler will 
be settled in his position.’ They' have decided 
on their plan. Why not take the initiative 
with them? If you wait till they move, regrets 
will be of no use.” The great officers were per¬ 
suaded by him; and in summer, in the 6th 
month, on Mow-shin, Chin K‘eih and Paou 
Muh, with all the great officers, burst into the 
duke’s palace with [a body of] men-at-arms. 
Ch'aou-tsze (Kaou Chang) heard of their move¬ 
ment, and got into a carriage with Hwuy-tsze 
(Kwoh Hea), to go to the duke. They were 
defeated in a fight at Chwang, and pursued by 
the people of the capital. Kw'oh Hea fled fo 
Keu, and [soon after], along with Kaou Chang, 
Gan Yu (Son of Gan P‘ing-tsze), and Heen She, 
he came a fugitive to Loo.’ 

Par. 5. Cha,—see IX. x. 1. The Chuen says 
nothing on the reasons of this proceeding. Maou 
observes that some say it was in otiedience to a 
requisition from Woo;—which is likely, as the 
viscount or king of Woo was now pushing 
forward to the leading place among the States. 

Par. 6. Continuing the narrative under par. 
3, the Chuen says:—‘In autumn, in the 7th 
month, tlie viscount of Ts‘oo was in Shing-foo, 
intending to succour Ch‘in. He consulted the 
tortoise-shell about fighting, and gotan unfavour¬ 
able response. He consulted about retreating, 
and got the same. He then said, “Well then I 
•will die. It is better to die than to incur a 
second defeat of the army of Ts‘oo. It is also 
better to die, than to throw away our covenant 
with Ch'in, and evade the enemy. It is [only] 
dying in either case, and I will die at the hands 
of the euemy.” He named the Kung-tsze Shin 
(Tsze-se) to be king, but he declined. Next he 
named the Kung-tsze Keel: (Tsze-k‘e), but he 
also declined. Finally he named the Kung-tsze 
K-e (Tsze-leu), who declined the dignity five 
times, but then accepted it. 

‘When they were about to fight, the king fell 
ill; but on Kgng-shin he attacked Ta-ming. He 
[then] died in Shing-foo, after which Tsze-leu 
retreated, saying, “ Our ruler and king passed 
over his s >n in favour of his subjects. I did not 
dare to forget [my duty to] the ruler, and to obey 
his command was proper. But to appoint his 
son in his place is ukewise natural and proper. 
Both things are proper, and neither of them 
must be neglected.” He then took counsel with 
Tsze se and Tsze-k‘e, kept [the king’s death] 
concealed from the army, shut up all communi- 
cation abroad, sent for Chang, [the king’s sou] 
by a daughter of Yneh, appointed him king, and 
afterwards returned [with the army to the 
capital]. 


‘This year, there had been a cloud, like -. 
multitude of red birds, flying round the su r ' 
which continued for 3 days. The viscount . ; 
Ts‘oo sent to ask the grand-historiographer . t 
Chow about it, who said that it portended e» ' 
to the king’s person, and that if he offered :. 
deprecatory sacrifice to it, the evil might h 
removed so as to fall on the chief minister r 
one of the marshals. The king, however, sa 
“ Of what use would it be to take a disca:-; 
threatening the heart and lay it upon t’~ 
limbs. If I had not committed great erri- , 
would Heaven shorten my life? I must recei e 
the penalty of my transgressions; why should T 
try to move it over to another?” So he did r.,t 
offer the sacrifice. Before this, king Ch‘tc i 
had been ill, and an answer was obtained from 
the tortoise-shell that his illness wa3 occasion, i 
by the [Spirit of the] Ho. Notwithstandi 
he did not sacrifice to it; and when his grenr 
officers begged him to sacrifice to it at t 
border [altar], he said, “According to the sacri¬ 
fices commanded by the 3 dynasties, a Su'e 
cannot sacrifice to any but the hills and streaiH 
within its borders. The Keang, the Han, ’he 
Ts‘eu, and the Chang are the rivers to whi- 
Ts‘oo ought to sacrifice. Calamity or prosper:' - 
is r.ot to be accounted for by error in t!i - 
respect. Although I am deficient in virtue i 
have not offended against the Ho.” Accor' 
ingly he would not sacrifice to it.’ Confucm 
said, “King Ch‘aou of Ts‘oo knew the great pa” 
of duty. It was right that he should not lose 
his State! In one of the Books of Hea (Sboo, 
III. iii. 7) it is said, 

‘There was the prince of T‘aou and T‘ang. 
Who observed the rules of Heaven, 

And possessed this country of K‘e. 

Now we have fallen from his ways, 

And thrown into confusion bis rules ar.u 
laws:— . , 

The consequence is extinction and ruin. 

It is said in another place (Shoo, II. ii- 10)> 
‘Where sincerity proceeds from, therein is the 
result.’ When a man observes of himself the 
regular [statutes of Heaven], [his worth] is to 
be acknowledged.” ’ 

[There is here a short notice, relating to TV® 
—‘ In the 8th month, Ping E-tsze came a fugi¬ 
tive to Loo.’] . 

Parr. 7, 8. For Kung-yang has 'g’- 
The Chuen says:—‘Ch‘in He-tsze (K'eih) had 
sent to call the Kung-tsze Yang-sang (See^ the 
flight of Yang-s&ng, and other princes of Ts‘e to 
Loo in the narrative under par. 4 of last year) 
to Ts‘e. Yang-sing yoked his chariot, and went 
to see [his brother] Tseu-yu (The Kung-tsze 
Ts‘oo) in the south suburbs, when he said, I 
presented some horses to Ke-sun, but they were 
not fit to enter his best team. I therefore wish 
to present these, and beg you to tide with me, and 
try them.” When they had gone out at the Lae 
gate, he told the other all about the call he had 
received. [Meanwhile, his servant] K‘an Che 
knewit.and was waiting for him outside. “But, 
said the prince to him, “ how the thing will turn 
out cannot yet be known. Do you go back, and 
dwell with [my son] Jin.” He then cautioned him, 
and went his way. He arrived at [the capital 
of ] Ts e at night, but the people were aware 
of it. 
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•He-tsze mode [his concubine], the mother of 
Tsze-sze, keep him [for some time], but [by and 
by] he got him in [to the palace] along with 
those who were taking the food in. In winter, 
in the 8th month, on Ting-maou, he raised him 
to the marquisate and was about to impose a 
covenant [on the great officers], Paou-tsze had 
gone [to the palace] drunk, but one of his offi¬ 
cers, who had charge of his chariots, Paou Teen, 
said, “By whose orders is this?” “I receiver! 
the order from Paou-taze,” replied Ch'in-tsze, 
and [turning to that minister], he said falsely 
to him that it was by his order. “ Have you 
forgotten,” said Paou-tsze, “how when our 
[late] ruler was playing ox [to T‘oo], the child 
[fell down and] broke his teeth ? And now you 
are rebelling against him.” Duke Taou (Yang- 
sflng) bowed to him with his head to the ground, 
and said, “ You are one who does what is right. 
If you approve of me, not a single great officer 
shall go into exile. If you do not approve of 
me, let not a single son of the late ruler go into 
exile. Where right is let us advance; where it 
is not, let us recede. I dare not but follow you, 
and you only, in crerything. Let the displacing 
or the new appointment be made without dis¬ 
order; this is what I desire.” Paou-tsze said, 
“ Which of you is not a son of our [late] ruler?” 
and with this he took the covenant. 

‘[After this, duke Taou] sent Hoo Ke [a 
concubine of duke King] with the child Gan 
(T‘oo) to Lae; sent away Yuh Sze (T*oo’s mo¬ 
ther); put to death Wang Keah; put Keang 
Yueh under restraint; and imprisoned Wang 
Paou at the hill of K‘en-tow. He then sent 
Choo Maou to say to Ch'in-tsze, “But for you. 


I should not have attained to this position. 
But a ruler is not an article of furniture. There 
cannot be two rulers. Two articles of furniture 
are a safeguard against want, but two rulers 
give rise to many difficulties. I venture to re¬ 
present this to you.” He-tsze [at first] gave no 
reply, but then he wept and said, “ Must our 
rulers all have no trust in their officers ? Be¬ 
cause the State of Ts‘e was in distress [through 
famine], and that distress gave rise to other 
anxieties, and no counsel could be taken with a 
ruler who was so young, I therefore sought for 
one who was grown up, hoping that be would 
exercise forbearance with his officers. If he 
cannot do so, with what offence is that child 
chargeable ?” Maou returned with this answer, 
which made the duke repent [that he had sent 
the message]. Maou, however, said to him, 
“Your lordship can ask Ch'in-tsze about great 
matters, but small matters you can determine 
yourself.” The duke then sent him to remove 
the child to T‘ae; but before they arrived at 
that place, Maou put him to death in a tent in 
the country, and buried him at Shoo-maou-tun.’ 

Kung-yang gives a different account of the 
way in whicli Ch in-fsze brought about the eleva¬ 
tion of Yang-sfing to the marquisate, and relates 
a story about his being suddenly presented from 
a sack to the great officers, whom Ch‘in-tsze 
had called together to a sacrificial feast. This 
account, being more dramatic, is followed, as we 
might expect, in the ‘ History of the Various 
States,’ Ch. lxxxi. 

Far. 9. This was a sequel to the walling of 
Choo-hea mentioned in par. 1. 

Par. 10. See on III. v. 
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VII. 1 In the [duke’s] seventh year, in spring, Hwang Yuen of 
Sung made an incursion, with a force, into Ch‘ing. 

2 Wei Man-to of Tsin made an incursion, with a force, into 

Wei. 

3 In summer, the duke had a meeting with Woo in Tsang. 

4 In autumn, the duke invaded Choo. In the eighth 

month, on Ke-yew, he entered [the capital of] that 
State, and brought Yih, viscount of Choo, back with 
him to Loo. 

5 A body of men from Sung laid siege to [the capital of] 

Ts‘aou. 

6 In winter, Sze Hwang of ChHng led a force to relieve 

Ta‘aou. 


Par. 1. Tso-she nays this attack of Ch'ing 
!!** * * )ec au»e of it* revolt from Tsinbut the 
tOang-he editors retrench so much of the Chuen, 
thinking the attack was not to be so accounted 
tor. Comparing par. 6, we may conclude that it 
wa * because of a confederation between Ch'ing 
and Ts'aou, on the destruction of which latter 
State Sung was bent. 

Par. 2. In the 6th year Tsin invaded Wei, 
but that State still held out against it; hence 
this incursion. 


Par. 3. PorUjjKuh-lianghasj^;—seeIX 
i- 3. Both here and in par. 6 of last year, we 
must understand that the meeting was with the 
iscount of Woo. The Chuen says, ‘ In summer, 
'r a r < ^ u * te k*d a meeting with Woo in 
8&n f?> [messengers] came from Woo, demanding 
rom us a hundred sets of animals. Tsze-fuh 
mg-pih replied that the ancient kings had never 
o ee *VJ°mM»g such contributionsjbut they 
K* v « us a hundred, and Loo must 
be behind Sung. Moreover, Loo gave more 
tnan ten to a great officer of Tsin (See on X. xxi. 
til . K " ot proper that the king of Woo should 
of tv 6 Kin g-pil> rejoined, “ Fan Yang 

„.„„“*** greedy, and threw aside all rules of 
LS™** He fri K ht ened our poor State with 
If ,^ reat °P e i and therefore we gave him 11 sets. 

your ruler will require from the States what 
mu!o£ >1D i e< ? J by tho4e rules, there is a definite 
S be f. la » d down. If he wiU also throw them 
Wfc > “» demand is excessive. The kings of 


Chow, according to the statutes, require only 
12 of this great-class offering, considering that 
to be the great number [indicated by the division] 
of the heavens. When {your ruler] sets aside 
the rules of Chow, and says that he must have 
100 sets of animals, it is simply the decision of ilia 
officers.” The men of Woo would not listen to this 
remonstrance, and King-pih said, “ Woo will go 
to ruin, casting away [the rule of] heaven and 
going against [the example of] its own ancestral 
House. If we do not give [these animals], it will 
Tent its enmity on us.” Accordingly they gave 
them. 

* P'ei, the grand-administrator [of Woo], called 
Ke K‘ang-taze to him, and K‘ang-t87e sent 
Tsze-kung to excuse his not going. “Theruler 
of your State,” said P‘ei, “ takes a long journey, 
and his great officer will not cross his door; 
what sort of propriety is this?” Tsze-kung 
replied, “ Why should this be viewed from the 
point of propriety? We are afraid of your 
great State. It is laying its commands upon 
the States without regard to the rules of pro¬ 
priety, and how can we measure to what that 
course wiil go? Our ruler has obeyed your 
commands; but how can his old minister leave 
[the care of] the State? T‘ae-pih ("The first 
civilizer of Woo. See on Ana. VIII. L), in his 
square-made robe and black cap, cultivated the 
ceremonies of Chow. Chung-yung succeeded 
to him, and cut off his hair and tattooed his 
body. Was that ornamenting of the naked body 
according to the rules of propriety ? but there 
was a cause for it.” 
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‘When [the duke] returned from Tsflng, it 
was considered that Woo could do nothing 
[great].’ 

Par. 4. Here is the consummation of Loo’s 
hostility to Choo. The Chuen says:—‘ Ke K'ang- 
tsze wished to attack Choo, and gave an entertain¬ 
ment to the great officers, to take counsel about 
it. Tsze-fuh King-pih said, “It is by good 
faith that a small State serves a great one, and 
benevolence is seen in a great State’s protecting 
a small one. If we violate [our covenant with] 
a great StRte, it will be a want of good faith; 
and if we attack a small State, it will be a want 
of benevolence. The people are protected by 
the walls of the cities, and the walls of the 
cities are preserved by virtue, but if we lose 
those virtues, our walls will totter;—how will 
it be possible to preserve them?” Mang-sun 
said, “What do you say, gentlemen, to these 
things ? How can we go against [the words of ] 
a man of such wisdom ?” [The great officers] 
replied, “When Yu assembled the States on 
mount T‘oo, there were 10,000 States whose 
princes bore their symbols of jade and offerings 
of silk. Of those there are not many tens which 
now remain;—through the great States not 
cherishing the small, and the small States not 
serving the great. If we know this expedition 
must be perilous to us, why should we not say 
so?” [Mang-sun rejoined], “The virtue of 
Loo is the same as that of Choo; and is it 
proper that we should fall upon it with our 
[superior] numbers?” They were [ail] dis¬ 
pleased, and left the feast. 

‘In autumn, we invaded Choo; and when we 
had got as far as its Fan gate, [the viscount] was 
still listening to the sound of his bells. H i s great 
officers remonstrated with him, but he would not 
hearkeu to them. Ch'ing-tsze of Maou begged 
leave to carry information of their circumstances 
to Woo, but he would not grant it, saying, “The 
noise of the watchmen’s rattles in Loo is heard in 
Choo, whereas Woo is 2,000 k off, and cannot 
come [to our relief] in less than 3 months. Of ! 
what avail can it be to us? and have we not 
sufficient resources in our State?” On this 
Ch'ing-tsze revolted with Maou, and our army 
then entered [the capital of] Choo, and occupied 
the viscount’s palace. The troops all plundered 
during the day, and then the people took refuge 
on [mount] Yih. The troops [also] plundered 
during the night, and then returned, bringing 
Yih the viscount with them. He was presented 
before the altar of Poh, and imprisoned in Foo- 
hea, in consequence of which there is [in that 
neighbourhood] a [mount] Yih. 

‘E-hung (Ch'ing-tsze) of Maou went himself 
to ask assistance from Woo, carrying with him 
as offerings two ox-hides and a bundle of silks. 
“Loo,” said he, “considering the weakness of 
Tsin and the distance of Woo, is confident in its 
own numbers, violates its covenant with your 
lordship, treats with contempt your officers, and 
so tyrannizes over our small State. Choo does 
not presume [to send to you] out of regard for 
itself, but it is afraid lest your lordship’s majesty 
should not be maintained. The not maintaining 
of that is the subject of our small State’s anxiety. 
If [Loo] may in the summer covenant with you 
in Ts&ng-yen, and in the autumn violate its 
engagements; if it accomplish what it seeks, 


and no resistance [be offered to it]:—how can 
the States of the four quarters be expected to 
serve your lordship? Moreover, the levies of 
Loo amount to 800 chariots,—the same as your 
own, while those of Choo are [only] 600, [as if it 
were] the private possession of your lordship. To 
give your private possession to a State which is 
your equal is a matter worth your lordship’s 
consideration.” The viscount of Woo was pre¬ 
vailed on by these representations.’ 

The student will observe in this paragraph 
how the bringing a prisoner to Loo is described 
by J^j[ while in may other paragraphs the 
carrying a prisoner to another State is described 

VA II- 

Parr.6,6. Com. par. 1. The Chuen says:— 

‘ A body of men from Sung laid siege to [the 
capital of] Ts'aou. IIwan Tsze-sze of Ch'ing 
said, “If the people of Sung get Ts'aou into 
their possession, it will he a bad thing for 
Ch'ing; we must on all accounts go and help 
Ts‘aou.” Accordingly, in winter, an army of 
Ch'ing, to relieve Ts'aou, made an incursion 
into Sung. 

‘Before this, a man of Ts'aou dreamt that a 
number of gentlemen were standing in the tem¬ 
ple [adjoining the] altar of the land, and con¬ 
sulting about the ruin of the State, and that 
[among them was] Shuh of Ts'aou, Chin-toh 
(The first earl of Ts'aou; a brother of king 
Woo), who begged them to wait till Kung-sun 
K'eang appeared;—and to this they agreed. In’ 
the morning, the man sought through the city 
for a person of this name, but there was no such 
individual. He warned his son, however, say¬ 
ing, “When I am dead, if you hear of the 
government’s being in the hands of a Kung-sun 
K'eang, you must then leave the State.” 

‘ When Yang became earl of Ts'aou, he was 
fond of hunting and bird-shooting. In the 
borders of the State there was a man [called] 
Kung-sun K'eang, who was [also] fond of bird¬ 
shooting, and having caught a white goose, pre¬ 
sented it [to the earl], talking also with him all 
about hunting and bird-shooting. The earl was 
pleased with him, and went on to ask hifn about 
affairs of government. His answers afforded 
him great pleasure; and the man became a 
favourite, was made minuter of Works, and the 
conduct of the government committed to hint; on 
which the son of the dreamer took his departure. 
K'eang spoke to the earl all about his becoming 
leader of the States, and the earl followed his 
advice, revolting from Tain, and breaking the 
peace with Sung. The people of Sung invaded 
the State, and Tsin gave it no help; so they 
built 5 cities in the borders of the capital,— 
1 Shoo-k'ew, Yih-k‘ew, Ta-shing, Chung, and Yu.’ 
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VIII. 1 In the [duke’s] eighth year, in spring, in the king’s first 
month, the duke of Sung entered [the capital of] 
Ts‘aou r and carried Yang, earl of Ts‘aou, back with 
him to Sung. 

2 Woo invaded us. 

3 In summer, a body of men from Ts‘e took Hwan and 

Chen. 

4 We sent back Yih, viscount of Choo, to his State. 

5 It was autumn, the seventh month. 

6 In winter, in the twelfth month, Kwo, earl of K‘e, died. 

7 The people of Ts‘e returned Hwan and Chen. 


Par. 1. The Chuen says:—‘Tbi§ spring, the VI. Pt. II. ii. Perhaps, a* some suppose, Sung 
duke of Sung attacked [the capital of] Ta‘aou, now constituted it an “attached State” of its 
and w*» withdrawing, while Tsie-fei, superin- own, under the presidency of some other family, 
tendent of the market-place, was bringing up Par. 2. This is a sequel to the narratire 
the rear. Him the people of Ts*aou reriled so under par: 4 of last year. The Chuen saya:— 
much that he halted. I he [rest of the] army ‘Woo, being about to inrade Loo in the in- 
waa waiting for him, and when the duke heard terest of Choo, asked Shuh-sun Cbeh (A 
of the circumstance, he was angry, and ordered refugee from Loo. See on XI. xii. 6, where it 
the troops to return to the attack. He then is said tliRt Cbeh. and Knng-san Puh-new fled 
extinguished Ts’aou, laid hold of the earl and to Ts‘e. They afterwards went to Woo) [about 
K‘eang the minister of Works, carried them the enterprise], Clieh replied, “Loo has the 
back with him to Sung, and put them to death.’ name [of being a great State], but not the 
The Chuen thus says expressly that Sung reality. If you inrade it, you are sure to 
extinguished Ts’aou, with which the notice in get your will.” When he retired [from his 
the text would agree well enough, though it interview with the viscount], he told this to 
does not necessarily follow from wliat the text Kung-san Puh-new; who said, “You [spoke] 
says that the House of Ts‘aou was now extin- improperly. When a superior man leaves'hit 
guished. And in the time of Mencius we seem own State, he does not go to one that is as 
to find the State of Ts‘aou still existingsee enmity with it. If he have not taken office in 
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that State, and it be invading his native one, he 
may hnrry away to do it aerviee, and die for it. 
Moreover, a man ia aappoaed not to forego Ids 
[attachment to hia] village because of Ilia [pri¬ 
vate] animosities; and is it not a hard case that 
yon, on account of a small animosity, should 
wish to overturn the State of your ancestors? 
If they [wish] you to lead the way for them, 
you must refuse, and the king will then employ 
me.” Tsze-cliang (Shuh-sun Cheh) was dis¬ 
tressed about the matter. 

‘The king then asked Tare-seeh (Kung-ahan 
Puh-new) in the same way, and he replied, “Al¬ 
though Loo [seems to] have none to labour for its 
elevation, there are those who will be prepared to 
die for it. The other States will come to its relief, 
and you cannot yet get your will with it. Tain, 
Ts‘e, and Ts-oo will help it, and you will have 4 
enemies to contend with. Loo is as it were the 
lips of Ta-e and Tain. If the lips are destroyed, 
the teeth get cold,—as your lordship knows. 
What should they do but come to its help?” 

•In the 8d month, Woo invaded us, Tsze-seeh 
acting as guide to it and purposely leading [its 
army] by the moat difficult path, past Woo-shing. 
But before this, some men of thateity had been 
taking the opportunity to hunt on the borders of 
Woo, and had caught rudely atnan of Tsang whom 
they found steeping rushes, blaming him for 
making their water dirty. When the army [of 
Woo] now arrived [in the neighbourhood], tne 
man who had been caught showed it the way to 
atrack thecity. so that it reduced it. WangFan (a 
refugee from Woo) was the commandant of Woo¬ 
shing, a friend of Tan-tSie Tsze-yu's (The Tan- 
t*ae Meeh-miugof Ana. VI. xii.) father, and the 
people of the State were afraid of him. [thinking 
he might have delivered the city to Woo], 

* E-tsze (Mttng-sun Ho-ke) said to King-pih, 
“What is to be done?” and was answered, 
“When the army of Woo arrives, we must at 
once fight with it. Why be troubled about that ? 
It is here, moreover, at our ow n call;—what more 
would you seek for? The army of Woo [next] 
reduced Tung-yang, from which advancing it 
halted at Woo-woo. Its stage next day was to 
T.'an-.hih. Kung-pin King and Kung-keah 
Khuh-tsze fought with it at E, when Shuli-lsze 
«nd Seih Choo-ts‘oo were taken. When they 
were presented to the king, he said, “ These were 
in the same chariot, and mustliave been employed 
as being men of ability. _ I cannot yet expect to 
gain such a State.” Next day the army advanced 
to King-tsung, and halted at Sze-shang. There 
We Hon wanted to attack the encampment at 
night, and privately collected 700 footmen whom 
no proved by making them take 8 jumps in the 
oonrt before his tent, till their number was 
reduced to 300, among whom was Yew Joh (One 
or Confucius’ disciples). When they had arriv¬ 
ed inside the Tseih gate, some one said to Ke- 
•J* 11 * “They are not enow to harm Woo, and we 
shall lose many officers by the attempt. It had 
better not be made." The minister accordingly 
■topped them; but when the viscount of Woo 
heard of the project, he removed his position 
thrice in one night. 

‘Woo [now] offered to make peace, and a 
^«tont was about to be made. King-pih said, 
-Y“ en Hie army of Ts‘oo besieged [the capital 
of J Sang (In the 6lh year of dake Seuen), the 
people exchanged their children and ate tlieai, 
and <clave the bones for fuel; and still they 1 


i would not submit to a covenant at the foot of 
their walls. Fur us, who have sustained no 
[great] loss, to do to, is to cast our State away. 
Woo is all for dispatch and is far from home. 
Its army cannot remain long, and will soon be 
returning. Let us wait a little.” This advice 
was not takbn, mid King-pih carried on his 
back the tablets [of the covenant] to the Lae 
gate. [Loo] then asked that Teze-fun Ho (King- 
pih) might not be required to go to Woo as it* 
hostage, and, this being agreed to, that the king’s 
son, Koo-ts‘aou. might be [left in Loo] on the 
other side. [The proposal of hostages] was 
then abandoned. The people of Woo made the 
covenant, and withdrew.’ 

Par. 4. Hwan,—see II. iii. 6,7, ei al For 
here and below, Kung-yang ba*^r.|. The city 
was 35 It to the north-east of the pres. dis. city 
of Ning-yang, dep. Yen-chow. The Cliuen says: 
—* When duke Taou (Yang-sing) came [a 
fugitive to Loo] (In Gae’s 5th year), Ke K*ang- 
tsze gave him his younger sister m marriage; 
and when he succeeded to the State, he sent for 
her; but [by that time) Ke Fang-how had had 
an intrigue with her. The lady told the truth, 
and [K‘ang-tsze] did not dare to send her [by 
the messenger], which enraged the marquis of 
Ts‘e; and in summer, in the 5th month, Paou 
Muh led a force, and invaded us, taking Hwan 
and Chen.’ 

[The Chnen appends here some other matters 
about Ta-e:—‘ Some one slandered Hoo Ke (See 
the Chuen on VI. 7, 8), saying that she belonged 
to the party of the child Gan; and in the 6th 
month, the marquis of Ts*e put her to death.’] 

Par. 5. Loo here restores the viscount of 
Choo through fear of Woo and Ta*e;—not to 
the advantage, as we shall see; of that prince. 
The Chueu says:—‘The marquis of Ts‘e sent a 
message to Woo, begging [the assistance of] an 
army, as he was intending to invade us. On 
this we restored the viscount of Choo, who, 
however, now conducted himself in an improper 
manner [to Woo], The viscount of that State, 
therefore, sent the grand-administrator, Tsze- 
yu, to punish him. He was imprisoned in a 
room in a high tower, which was fenced round 
with thorns; and Tsze-yu then made all the 
great officers support the viscount’s eldest son 
Kih in the administration of the State.’ 

Par. 6. [There are two brief narratives in¬ 
troduced here, both more or less relating to 
Ts‘e. 

1st. In autumn, we made peace with Ts-e, 
and Ts&ng Pin-joo went to Ts‘e to make the 
covenant, while Leu K’ew-ming came to Loo 
for the tame purpose on the part of Ts'e. At 
the same time he received Ke Ke (Ke Kwng- 
tsze's sister), and carried ho- back with him. 
She became a favourite with the marquis.’ 

2d. ‘ Paou Muh went on to say to each of the 
marquis’s brothers, “ Shall I make you possessor 
of a thousand chariots?” They complained iff 
him, and the duke said to him, “ Some one has 
slandered you. Do you go for a time and re¬ 
side in [the city of] Loo, till I examine into 
the matter. If the thing be true, you shall 
forfeit one half your property, and can go to 
another State; and if it be not true, I will 
restore you to your place.” As he was going 
oat at the gate, the duke made him take only a 
third of his usual retinae. When he had got 
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half way, this was reduced to two chariots. 
When he got to Loo, he was obliged to enter it 
in confinement, and shortly after the duke put 
him to death.’] 


Par. 7. Tso-she says that the return of these 
places to Loo was a consequence of the favour 
with which the daughter of K‘ang-tsze was 
regarded by the marquis of Ts‘e. 


Ninth year. 
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IX. 1 In the [duke’s] ninth year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, there was the burial of duke He of K‘e. 

2 Hwang Yuen of Sung led a force and captured an army 

of Ch‘ing at Yung-k‘ew. 

3 In summer, a body of men from Ts‘oo invaded Ch‘ia 

4 In autumn, the duke of Sung invaded Ch‘ing. 

5 It was winter, the tenth month. 
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Pur. 1. The interment of duke He thus took 
place in'the 3d month after his death. There 
must have been Some reason for the haste. 

[The Cliuen gives here a narrative prepara¬ 
tory to Woo’s attack of Ts‘e next year:—‘This 
spring, the marquis of Ts‘e sent Kung-mftng 
Ch'oh to decline the services of the army [of 
which he had requested the aid] front Woo. 
The viscount of Woo said, “Last year I receiv¬ 
ed your commands, and now you reverse them. 
I do not know which to follow. I will advance 
and receive my orders [direct] from your 
ruler.” ’] 


Par. 2. Yung-k'ew was in Sung,—in the 
pres, dis of K‘e (>{*£(), dep. K‘ae-fung The 

Chuen says:—‘ Heu Hea, a favourite ot Woo- 
tsze Ying (Han Tali), asked for a city; and 
there being none to give him, he asked leave to 
take one from another State. This was granted, 
and he laid siege in consequence to Yung-k-ew 
of Sung. [There], Hwang Yuen of Sung be¬ 
sieged the army of Ch'ing, every day moving 
forward his lines, till the intrenchments of the 
two armies touched. That of Ch'ing wept [in 
itsdistressj. Tsze-yaou(Han-tah), who attempt¬ 
ed to relieve it, received a great defeat; and in 
the 2d month, on Keah-seuh, Sung took it at 
Yung-k'ew. Hwang Yuen directed that the 
men of ability [among the prisoners] should 
not be put to death, and took Keah Chang and 
Ch'ing Lo back with him ’ 

Maou calls in question this narrative of the 
Chuen, which certainly does not seem to carry 
on it the stamp of verisimilitude. He thinks 
the historical facts may simply have been that 
Han Tah now made an expedition into Sung 
in retaliation for that related in VII. 1, and 
received a severe defeat at Yung-k'ew. The 

M in the text would seem to imply the cap¬ 
ture of his army. See Tso’s canon about the 


meaning of in such a case on If. xi. 2;—1-|| 

ffij if£ 0 if)l ^ fiiji- Such a defeat 

is compared in the ‘explanation of Tso’s canons,’ 


to the ‘ taking a flock of birds in a net;’—as if 
U were to be read fow, in the 3d tone. 

Par. 3. Tso says the reason of this invasion 
was because Ch’in had gone over to Woo. Ts - oo 
had certainly done its utmost to relieve Ch'in, 
when that Slate was attacked by Woo in the 
dukes 6th year; but as the death of king 
Chaou had rendered a retreat necessary, Woo 
had remained master of the field, and Ch'in 
had, no doubt, been obliged to submit to its 
terms. To punish it for this would seem to be 
hard treatment. 


Par. 4. Not content with the capture of its 
army, Sung now carries the war into Ch'ing. 

[The Chuen introduces here two notices. 
The 1st is brief, but important, in connexion 
with the labours of subsequent dynasties to 
effect a communication by water between the 
Keang and the northern regions. It would re¬ 
quire a dissertation to discuss it fully. ‘This 
autumn, Woo walled Han (The present Yang- 
chow), and thence formed by a channel a com¬ 
munication between the Keang and the Hwae.’ 

2d, relating how Tsin gave up the purpose of 
relieving Ch'ing. ‘Chaou Yang consulted the 
tortoise-shell about relieving Ch'ing, and got 
the indication of tire meeting with water. He 
asked an explanation of it from the historiogra¬ 
phers Chaou, Mih, and Kwei. Kwei said, “ This 
is called ‘quenching the Yang (Light, or fire).’ 
[On the strength of this] you may commence 
hostilities;—with advantage against Keang 
(Ts‘e), but not against Tsze-shang (Sung). 
You may [on this] attack Ts‘e; but if you 
oppose Sung, the result will be unlucky.” 
Mih said, ‘Ying (^; said to be the surname 
of Chaou Yang) is a name of water. Tsze (—j—, 
the surname of Sung) is in the position of water. 
To put the name and the position in antagonism 
is not to be attempted. The emperor Yen (Shin- 
nung) had his fire-master from whom the House 
of Keang is descended. Water overcomes fire. 
According to this you may attack the Keang.” 
Chaou said, “We may say of this that we have 
indicated the full channel of a stream, which 
cannot be swum through. Ch'ing is now an 
offender [against Tain], and ought not to be 
relieved. If you go to assist Ch'ing, the result 
will l>e unlucky. This is all that I know.” 

‘Yang Hoo consulted the reeds on the princi¬ 
ples of tile Yili of Chow about _the subject, and 

found the diagram T'ae (3^K; =S£E), which then 
became the diagram Seu (^y; ==)• “Here,” 
said he “luck is with Sung. We must not 
engage [in conflict] with it. K‘e, the viscount 
of Wei (The first duke of Sung), was the eldest 
son of Te-yih; there have been intermarriages 
between Sung and Ch'ing. The ‘happiness’ 
(In the legend of the changed line) denotes dig¬ 
nity. If the eldest son of Te-yih by the mar¬ 
riage of his sister has good fortune and dignity, 
how can we have good fortune [in an expedi¬ 
tion against Sung]? [The purpose of helping 
Ch'ing] was accordingly abandoned.’ 

[There is a brief notice here, connected with 
Woo’sdetermination to attack Ts'e:—‘In winter, 
the viscount of Woo sent a message, requiring 
our army to be in readiness to invade Ts'e.’] 


Tenth year. 
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X. 1 In the [duke’s] tenth year, in spring, in the king’s second 
month, Yih, viscount of Choo, came a fugitive to Loo. 

2 The duke joined Woo in invading Ts‘e. 

3 In the third month, on Mow-seuh, Yang-s&ng, marquis of 

Ts‘e, died. 

4 In summer, a body of men from Sung invaded Ch'ing. 

5 Chaou Yang of Tsin led a force, and made an incursion in¬ 

to Ts‘e. 


6 In the fifth month, the duke arrived from the invasion of Ts‘e. 

7 There was the burial of duke Taou of Ts‘e. 

8 Kung mang K‘ow of Wei returned from Ts‘e to Wei. 

9 E, earl of Seeh, died. 

10 In autumn, there was the burial of duke Hwuy of Seeh. 

11 In winter, the Kung-tsze Keeh of Ts‘oo led a force and in¬ 

vaded Ch‘in, when Woo went to the relief of Ch‘in. 


P*r. 1. The Chuen says:—‘This spring, duke 
Tin of Choo came a fugitive, to Loo. Being the 
son of a daughter of [the House of] Ts'e, he 
went on to See to that State.’ Yih most have 
escaped from the tower in which he was confined 
by order of Woo (See on VIII. i). HU taking 
refoge in Loo showed, says K‘aon K'ang, how 


shameless he was. Maon thinks that be did it 
to excite again the enmity of Woo against Loo; 
but perhaps it was the only step he could take 
in order to get to Ti^e. 

Parr. 2,8, 6. The Chuen says;—‘The duke 
joined the viscounts of Woo, Choo (This must be 
the son of Tih. See VIII. 4), and T‘an, and 
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invaded the south border of Ts e. Their arm; 
was encamped at Seih, when the people of Ts-e 
murdered duke Tsou, and sent word to it [of his 
death], on which the viscount of Woo wept for 8 
days outside the gate of the camp. [At the same 
time] Seu Shing was conducting a fleet along 
the coast, intending with it to enter Ts‘e, but it 
wits defeated by the men of Ts’e, and on this the 
army of Woo withdrew.’ There seems no good 
reason to question the account of the death of 
the marqme of Ts‘e given by Tso-she. Too sup¬ 
poses that the report from Ts’e stated that he 
died from illness; and the text therefore follows 
that official announcement. This also may have 
been the case;—comp. IX. vii. 10, and the Chuen 
upon it. Woo Ch’ing, however, and others deny 
the accoant in the Chuen, thinking it very 
unlikely that a great State like Ts‘e would 
suddenly murder its prince to avert the danger 
of an invasion with which it was well able to 
cope. They forget that that invasion was just 
the thing that the Ch’in family would lay hold 
of to further their designs against the House of 
Keang. 

Par. 4. See on par. 4 of last year. 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘ The great officers 
begged him t« consult the tortoise-shell about 
this expedition, but Chaou-m&ng said, “ I did do 
so, and thereon am putting the troops in motion 
(See the narr. after par. 4 of last year). Things 
must not be twice referred to the tortoise-shell; 
when yon get a fortunate answer, the divination 
must not be repeated.” On this they set forth, 
and he took Le and Yuen, threw down the walls 
of the suburbs of K‘aou-t‘ang, made an incursion 
as far as Lae, and returned.’ This account of 
the Chuen is prefaced by ^ ^ ^ fjl|j gjg 

lib the words of the text, excepting that 


we have instead of Upon this many 

of the critics say that Yang did thus really make 
an open attack on Ts’e, invading it, but in the text 
the invasion is reduced to an incursion; and in 
this misrepresentation of the fact they find the 
sage’s condemnation of Tsin fot taking advantage 
of the death of the marqnis of Ts‘e to invade 
his State 1 This is surely a strange method of 
exalting the character of Confucius. 

Par. 8. K*ow in the 14th year of duke Ting 
(XI. xiv. 12) fled to Ch'ing, a partisan of Kwae- 
wae, and from Ch’ing he had gone on to Ts’e. 
Perhaps he had deserted the party of Kwae-wae, 
and was now restored by Ts’e to Wei. We find 
him, in the 15th year, when Kwae-wae regains 
the State, flying again to Ts’e. 

Patt 9, 10. For Kung-yang lias jj|J. 
[The Chnen appends a brief note here to the 
effect, that this autumn the viscount of Woo sent 
another message to Loo to have its army ready 
for the field] 

Par. 11. TheChuen says:—‘InwinterTsse-k’e 
of Ts’oo invaded Ch’in (See on par. 8 of last year). 
Ke-tsze of Yen and Chow-lae (Supposed to be 
Ke-chah, the youngest son of Show-raung of 
Woo who died in the 12th year of Seang. See 
the Chuen after IX. xiv. 1, el al. Chah could 
not now be less than 90 years old) went to relieve 
Ch’in, and said to Tsze-k’e, “Our two rulers do 
not endeavour to display virtue, but are striving 
by force for the supremacy of the States. Of 
what offence have the people been guilty ? 
Allow me to retire; it will be to the credit of 
your name, as endeavouring to show a virtuous 
kindness and seeking the tranquillity of the 
people.” Ou this [both parties] withdrew [from 
Ch-in].’ 


Eleventh year. 
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xx. 


1 In the [duke’s] eleventh year, in spring, Kwoh Shoo ol 

Ts‘e led a force, and invaded us. 

2 In summer, Yuen P‘o of Ch‘in fled from that State to 

Ch‘ing. . _ < 

3 In the fifth month, the duke joined Woo in invading Ts‘e. 

4 On Keah-seuh, Kwoh Shoo of Ts‘e, at the head of a force, 

fought with Woo at E-ling, when the army of ls‘e was 
disgracefully defeated and Kwoh Shoo taken. 

5 In autumn, in the seventh month, on Sin-yew, 1 u-woo 

viscount of T‘§,ng, died. 

6 In winter, in the eleventh month, there was the burial ol 

duke Yin of T ang. 

7 She-shuh Ts‘e of Wei fled from that State to Sung. 


Far. 1. The Chuen gays:—‘This spring, in 
consequence of the campaign of Seih (See on 
par. 3 of last year), Kwoh Shoo and Kaou Woo- 
p-e of Ts‘e led a force to invade us. When they 
had got as far as Ts'ing,- Ke-sun said to his 
steward, Jen K'ew (A disciple of Confucius; 
6ee Ana. VI. x., el at.), ‘"The army of Ts'e’s 
being at Ts'ing must be with a design on Loo; 
what is to be done?” K'ew replied, “Let one 
of you three chiefs remain in charge [of the capi¬ 
tal], and the other two follow the duke to meet 
the enemy on the borders.” “ We cannot do so,” 
Ke-sun replied. “Abide the enemy then inside 
the borders,” advised K'ew. Ke-sun reported 
this proposal to the other two chiefs, but they 
objected to it, on which K‘ew said, “If this 
cannot be done, then let not our ruler go forth, 
but let one of you three lead the army, and fight 
a battle with the city at their backg. Let those 
who do not join him not be accounted men of 
Loo. The [great] Houses of Loo are more 
than the numlier of the chariots of Ts‘e. One 
House is much more than able to meet one 
chariot. Why should you be troubled about 
the matter? The two other chiefs may well 
not wish to fight, but the government of Loo is 
in the hands of the Ke family. It is now in 
your person, and if the people of Ts'e invade ] 
the State and you are not able to fight a battle 
with them, it will be a disgrace to you, and a 
great proof that Loo cannot take its rank among 
tiie States." 

‘Ke-aun told K'ew to follow hint to court, and 
to wait near the canal of the Chang family. Woo- 
shuh (Shuh-sun Chow-k‘ew) called him thence, 
and asked him about fighting. He replied, “It 
is for men of rank to exercise their solicitude 
about what is distant; what can a small man 
[like me] know about it?” E-tsze (MSng-sun 


lo-ke) insisted upon a reply, but he an* . 
lim, “A small man speaks according to 
•stiinate of his ability, and contributes ac o 
ng to the measure of his strength.’ Woo-shim 
ibserved, “This is saying that we do not »p- 
irove ourselves great men;” and with u 
withdrew, and reviewed his chariots. Seen, 
younger Ming, led the army of the tight. 

Yen Yu as liis charioteer, and Ping See - 
spearman on the right. Jen K‘ew led the a [ 1 "} 
the Left, with Kwan Chow-foo as his charioteer, 
ind Fan Ch‘e (Ana. IL v, et at .) v 

ou the right. Ke-sun said, “ Seu (Ean ) 
is too young,” but Yew-tsze (Yen K eW ) rep 1 > 
“ He can act according to his orders. Ke-s 
men-at-arms amounted to 7,000, and Yen 
selected 300 men of Woo-sbing to attend himseu 
on foot. The old and the young were »«* 
defend the palace, and [the army of the l- J 
took post outside the Yu gate, where it was 
lowed in 5 days by the army of the ILght. 

• Kung-shuh Woo-jin (a son of duke Ch 
when he saw the defenders [of the city], ve P 
said, “The duties are numerous, and the - 
actions are heavy. Our superiors are unaDie 
form plans, and our officers are unable to • 
How is it possible [in such circumstances J 
regulate the people? I have said it, and m 
I not do my utmost myself?” • 

‘The armies fought with the army of 1* f 
the suburbs, the latter coming from Tseih-k eu• 
The army [of the Left] would not cross a ditc • 
Fan Ch‘e said, “ It is not that the men 11 r 
unable to cross it; but they have not confidence 
in you. Please [gave notice that] in 3 quartets 
[of an hour] they must cross it.” Yen K'ew 
did so, and they ail followed him, and penetrated 
the army of Ts'e, 
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‘The army of the Right, however, took to 
flight, and was pursued by the men of Ts‘e. 
Cii‘in Kwan and Ch‘in Chwang crossed the Sze 
Tm the pursuit]. M&ng Cbe-tsih was the last 
to enter [the city], and when it was thought 
that he was defending the rear, he took an ar¬ 
row and whipt up his horses, saying, “They 
would not advance (See Ana. VI. xiii.).” The 
file in which Liu Puh-new was proposed to fly, 
but he said, “ For whom are we not a match ?” 
‘•Then,” said ttie others, “shall we stay?” 1 He 
answered, “That would not be an act of much 
worth.” They then moved alowly away, and 
all died. 


‘ Thearmy [of the Left] captured 80 of the men- 
at-arms, and the men of Ts‘e could not keep their 
order. A spy brought word at night that their 
army was retreating, and Jen Yew thrice asked 
leave to pursue it, but Ke-sun would not permit 
him. The younger M&ng said to some one, “ I 
w as not equal to Yen Yu, but I was better than 
Ping Seeh. Tsze-yu was full of spirit and 
earnestness. 1 did nut wsnt to fight, but I could 
be silent. Seeh said, ‘Give the reins to the 
horses, [and flee].’” 

‘ Kuug-wei (Duke Ch‘aou’s son), and his fa¬ 
vourite youth Wang E, both died, and were 
both put into coffins.’ Confucius said [of the 
youth], “As he could hold spe&r and shield in 
the defence of our altars, he may be buried 
without abatement of ceremonies because of his 
youth.” 


‘ Jen Yew used the spear against the array of 
Ts-e, and so was able to penetrate it. Confucius 
said, “That was righteous [courage].” ’ 
According to the above narrative this must 
have been a very scrambling fight. Yet a battle 
there was, and we may be surprised that the 
text does not say so. The advantage also was 
upon the whole with Loo, but neither, for some 
reason, did the sage think it proper to state 
this. Twenty-one invasions of Loo are recorded 
in the Classic, but only here and in par. 2 of the 
8th year is it simply said that ‘ So-and-so invad- 
*d us.’ In the other passages the border of Loo 
on which the invasion was made is specified. 
The reason of the peculiar phraseology may be 
that in both cases the enemy approached the 
capital itself, and attacked the very heart of the 
State. 


Par. 2. For Kung-yang has M 
Cliuen says:—*Before this, Yueu P'o, beinj 
minister of Instruction, levied a tax on the land! 
of the State, to supply the [expenses of] marry¬ 
ing one of the duke’s daughters; and then 
being more than was necessary, he used thi 
residue to make some large articles for himself 
m consequence of wliich the people drove hin 
°f Gie State. Being thirsty on the way, om 
of his clan. Yuen Heuen, set before him rice 
sweet spirits, parched grain, aud slices of drie< 
spiced meat.” Delighted, he asked him how h 
iad such a supply, and Heuen replied that h 
mil provided them when the articles were com 
“Why did you not remonstrate wit! 
? u P ‘°- “ I was afraid that, [if I did], 
should have to go first,” was the reply. 

3- The Chuen says:—‘In consequenc 
the battle of the suburbs, tlie duke joined th 
••count of Woo in invading Ts*e. In the 5t 
OHiuth, they reduced Poh; and on Jin-sbii 


arrived at Ting. The army of the centre fol¬ 
lowed the king; Seu-mun Ch‘aou (/. e., Chaou of 
the Seu gate) commanded the 1st army ; and the 
king’s son, Koo-ta‘aou, the 3d; while [on the 
part of Loo], Chen Joo commanded the army of 
the Right. On the side of Ts-e, Kwoh Shoo 
commanded the army of the centre; Kaou Woo- 
p‘ei, the 1st army; and Tsung Low, the 3d. 

‘Ch‘ic He-tsze said to his younger brother 
Shoo, “ You die, and I shall [then] get my will.” 
Tsung Tsze-yang (Low) and Lew-k‘ew Ming 
stimulated each other [to fight to the death]. 
Sang Yen-seu drove Kwoh-teze (Kwoh Shoo), 
and the Kung-suu Hea said to them, “ You must 
both [be prepared to] die.” When they were 
about to engage, Kung-sun Hea ordered his men 
to sing the funeral 6ong, and Chin i sze-h&ng 
ordered his to be provided with tlie gems for the 
mouth (Used in burying). Kung-sun Hwuy or¬ 
dered each of his men to carry a string 8 cubits 
long, because the men of Woo wore their hair 
short. Tung Kwoh-shoo said, “In 3 battles a 
man is sure to die* This will be my third* He 
then sent his lute to Heen To with a message 
that he would not see him again. Ch'in Shoo 
said, “ In this engagement I will hear the drum 
only (The signal for advance); I will not hear 
the gong (The signal for retreat).” 

‘ On Keah-seuh, the battle was fought at E- 
ling. Chen Joo defeated Kaou-tsze. Kwoh- 
tsze defeated Seu-nmn Ch‘aou; but the king 
then went to Cb’aou’s help, and the army of 
Ts‘e received a great defeat. Kwoh Shoo, K ung- 
suu Hea, Lew-k‘ew Ming, Cb‘in Shoo, and 
Tung-kwoh Shoo, were all taken, along with 
800 chariots of war, and 3000 men-at-arms; and 
these were all presented to the duke. 

‘Just as they were about to engage, the vis¬ 
count of Woo called Wco-shuh to him, and 
asked him what duty he had to do. He replied, 

“ Whatever the marshal orders.” The viscount 
then gave him a buflf-coat, a sword, and a long 
spear, saying, “Discharge your duty to your 
ruler. Be reverent, and do not neglect his com¬ 
mands.” Shuh-sun was not able to reply, but 
Ts'ze of Wei (Tsze-kung) advanced to him, anil 
said, “Chow-k‘ew, take up the buff-coat, follow 
the viscount, and make your acknowledgments 
to him.” 

‘The duke made the grand-historiographer 
Koo send back the head of Kwob-tsze [to Ts‘e]. 
It was placed in a new casket, laid upon some 
folds of dark silk, with strings upon it. On the 
casket was written, “If Heaven had not known 
that he was not sincere, how should he have 
been sent to our inferior State?” 

[The Chuen appends here a narrative to show 
the danger that was threatening Woo amidst 
its apparent success:—‘When Woo was about 
to attack Ts‘e, the viscount of Yueh came with 
a large retinue to its court, and the king and 
all the officers about the court received gifts 
and bribes. The people of Woo were all de¬ 
lighted, but Tsze-seu was afraid, and said to 
himself that this was feeding Woo [for fhe 
sliambles]. He then remonstrated, saying, 
“ While Yueh exists, we have a disease in our 
vitals. Its land and ours are of the same char¬ 
acter, and it has designs against us. By its 
mildness and submission it is trying to further 
those designs. Our best plan is first to take meas¬ 
ures against it. You may get your will with 
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Ts*e, hnt that Is like petting a stony field, which 
can be of no use. If [the capital of] Yueh be 
not reduced to a lnke. Woo will perish. 'ITiere 
never w«3 such a thing as employing a doctor 
to cure a disease, and telling him to leave some 
of it. In the Announcement of Pwan-kang it is 
said (Shoo, IV. vii. Pt. ii. 1G), * If there be those 
who are precipitously or carelessly disobedient 
to my orders, I will cut off their noses or exter¬ 
minate them, and leave none of their children. 
I will not let them perpetuate their seed in this 
city.” It was in this way that Sliang rose to 
prosperity. You are now pursuing a different 
method; but will you not find it difficult to 
gain the greatness thereby for which you seek ?” 

‘The viscount would not listen to him, and 
sent him on a mission to Ts‘e. There he en¬ 
trusted his son to the care of the Head of the 
Paou family, and changed his surname to 
Wang-sun. When the king heard of this, on 
his return front his expedition [against Tse], he 
caused the sword Chuh-ieu to be given him to 
kill himself with. When he was about to die, 
he said, “ Plant lea trees hy my grave. The 
lea furnishes wood [for coffins]. Woo is likely 
[soon] to perish. In 8 years it will begin to be 
weak. When anything has reached its fulness, 
it is sure to go on to be overthrown. This is 
the way of Heaven.” ’] 

Par. 5. [The Chuen introduces a brief notice 
here:—• Tills autumn, Ke-sun gave orders to 
put all the defences of the State in good repair, 
saying, “ When a small State vanquishes a great 
one, it is a calamity. Ts‘e will be here any 
day."] 

Par. 7. The Chuen says:—‘In winter T’ae- 
shuh Tsih (She-shuh Ts‘e) of Wei fled from that 
State to Sung. Before this, Tsih had married 
a daughter of Tsze-chaou of Sung, but one of 
her cousins [who had followed her to the harem] 
was his favourite. But when Tsze-chaou left 
the State (Probably in Gae’s 2d year), Kbing 
Wan-tsze made Tsih put away his wife, and 
marry a daughter of his own. Tsih, however, 
made one of his attendants indnee the cousin of 
Tsih’a former wife to come to him, and placed her 
in Le, where he built a palace for her, so that 
he had, as it were, two wives. Wan-tsze was 
angry, and wanted to attack him, but Confucius 
stopped him from doing this. However, he took 
his wife away. Tsih haring an intrigue with 
some lady in Wae-chow, the people of that 
place took away from him his carriage by force, 
and presented it [to the marquis]. Disgraced 
by these two things he left the State. In Wei, 
they appointed [his brother] E in his place, and 
made him take K‘ung K‘eih (W»n-tsze’s daugh¬ 
ter) as his wife. 

‘ Tsih became [in Sung] an officer of Heang 
Tuy, and presented him with a beautiful pearl, 


on which the [city of] Shing-ts‘oo was given to 
him. The duke of Sung asked for the pearl, 
and Tuy, refusing to give it to him, was held to 
be an offender; and when he was obliged to 
leave the State, the people of Shing-te*oo at¬ 
tacked T‘ae-shuh Tsih. [After this], however, 
duke Chwang recalled him to Wei, and assigned 
him a residence in Ch'aou, where he died. He 
was coffined at Yun, and buried at Shaou-te. 

* At an earlier period, when Yin, son of duke 
Taou of Tsin, became a refugee in Wei, he 
made his daughter drive his chariot when he 
went to hunt. T‘ae-shuli E-tsze detained them 
to drink with him, and asked the lady in mar¬ 
riage. The fruit of their union was Taou-tsze 
(Tsih). When he succeeded to his father (As 
minister), Hea Mow (Probably a son of Yin) 
was made a great officer; and when he fled from 
the State, the people of Wei deprived Mow of 
his city. 

‘When K‘ung Wttn-tsze was intending to at¬ 
tack T‘ae-shuh, he consulted Chung-ne, who said 
to him, “I have learned all about sacrificial 
vessels, but I have not heard about buff-coats and 
weapons(Comp. Ana. XV. i.);” and on retiring, he 
ordered his carriage to be yoked, and preparedfor 
his departure from the State, saying, “The bird 
chooses its tree; the tree does not choose the 
bird.” Wan-tsze hurriedly endeavoured to de¬ 
tain him, aaying, “ How ahould I dare to be 
considering my private concerns ? I was con¬ 
sulting you with reference to the troubles of the 
State.” He waa about to stay, when messengers 
from Loo arrived with offerings to invite him 
there, and he returned [to his native State].’ 

[There is here appended a note about a pro¬ 
ject of Ke-sun’s for a re-arrangement of the 
taxation of Loo:—‘ Ke-sun Wanted to lay a tax 
upon the lands, and sent Jen Yew to ask 
Chung-ne about the subject, who replied that 
he did not know about it. This was his answer 
thrice given to inquiries pressed upon him. At 
last [Ke-sun sent] to say, “ You are an old officer 
of the State. I am now waiting for your opinion 
to act;—how is it that you will not give expres¬ 
sion to it?” Chung-ne gave no reply, but be 
said privately to Jen Yew, “The conduct of * 
superior man is governed by the rules of pro¬ 
priety. In his benefactions, he prefers to be 
liberal; in affairs [of government], he seeks to 
observe the right Mean; in iiis taxation, he tries 
to be light. According to this, the contribu¬ 
tion required by the Ic'ev ordinance (See on 
VJIT. i. 4) is sufficient. If [Ke-sun] be not 
governed by the rules of propriety, but by a 
covetons daring and insatiableness, though he 
enact this taxation of the lands, it will still not 
be enongh If you and Ke-sun wish to act 
according to the laws, there are the statutes of 
the duke of Chow still existing. If yon wish 
to act in an irregular manner, why do you con¬ 
sult me?” His advice was not listened to.’] 
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XII. 1 In the [duke’s] twelfth year, in spring, he imposed a tax 
upon the lands. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, on Keah-shin, Mang Tsz-' 

died. 

3 The duke had a meeting with Woo in T‘oh-kaou. 

4 In autumn, the duke had a meeting with the marquis of 

Wei and Hwang Yuen of Sung in Yun. 

5 Heang Ch‘aou of Sung led a force, and invaded Ch'ing. 

6 In winter, in the twelfth month, there were locusts. 
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Par. 1. It were to be wished that Tso-she 
had given as the particulars of this enactment; 
and the paragraph has been and is a locus vexa- 
tut to the critics. Kuh-leang seems to think it 
was the exaction of a second tithe of the produce 
of the lands; but we have seen that that was 
required by duke Seuen in his 15th year (See 
on VII. xv. 8); and from the Ana. XII. ix., we 
learn that at this time the regular revenue of 
the government consisted of two tenths of the 
produce, of which Gae complained as being in¬ 
sufficient. Too thinks the new law was an 
alteration of the K‘ew and buff-coat ordinance 
of duke Ch-ing (See on VIH. i. 4), and he is 
probably correct; hut whether it required 2 
horses and 6 oxen instead of 1 horse and 3 oxen, as 
he thinks, we cannot telL Indeed our informa¬ 
tion about Ch'iog’s ordinance is far from being 
certain and exact. The distinction however, 
between and ^ should here be pressed, 
the former denoting the general contribution of 
the produce of the land, and the latter the con¬ 
tribution for military purposes. IV land was now 
burdened in some way with some contribution to 
the military levies of the State. The student 
may consult the Jg SR, pt. n. ii. Art. 18, 
where there is auothcr version of the narrative 
at the end of last year; but it does not throw 
light on the nature of the ordinance in the text. 

Par. 2. This Msng Tsze bad been the wife 
of duke Ch'aou; and should be mentioned as 
Mkng Ke, and not Mang Tsze as if she had 
belonged to the House of Sung. From the 
Ana. Vir. xxx., it appears that Ch'aou had 
himself called her‘Ming Tsze,’ to conceal the 
offence which he had committed against the 


rules of propriety in marrying a lady of the 
same surname as himself. The historiogra¬ 
phers and Confucius conceal the offence in the 
same way in the text. There is no record of 
her burial, because then it would have been 
necessary to give the surname, and the lie 
would have been more conspicuous than it is 
here; or it may be, as Tso-she seems to intimate, 
that Ke K‘ang-tize carried out his father’s 
hostility to duke Ch'aou, and prevented the 
regular ceremonies from being observed at Ming 
Ke’s burial. 

The Clinen says:—‘ In the 6th month, Ming 
Tsze, wife of duke Ch'aou, died. He had married 
a daughter of Woo, and therefore her [proper] 
surname is not given. Notice of her death was 
not sent to the various States, and therefore she is 
not called his “ wife.” The ceremony of weeping 
on returning from her burial was not observed, 
and therefore the burisl of her as the duchess is 
not recorded. Confucius was present at the 
ceremony of condolence, and [then] went to 
Ke-she’s. Ke-she did not wear a mourning cap, 
on which Confucius put off his bead-band, and 
so they bowed to each other.’ 

Par. 8. T'oh-kaon was a city of Woo,—60/« 
northwest from the pres. dis. city of Ch‘»°' 1 
(Jj|.), dep. Leu-chow (jgg ^jj), Gan-liwuy. 
The Chueu says:—‘ At this meeting, the viscount 
of Woo sent his grand-admiuistrator P‘ei t0 
request that the covenant (Between Woo and 
Loo;—see on VIII. 2) might be renewed. The 
duke did not wish this, and sent Tsxe-kung to 
reply, saying, “ A covenant is for the confirma¬ 
tion of faith. Therefore its conditions are first 
determined according to the mind of the parties; 
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gems and offerings of silk are presented with 
it [to the SpiriUj; it is summarily expressed in 
words, and an appeal is made to the Spirits to 
bind It. Our ruler considers that, if a covenant 
be once made, it cannot be changed. If it can be 
changed, of what advantage would a covenant 
every day be ? You now say that the covenant 
must be made hot again, but if it can be made 
hot, it may also be made cold.” Accordingly the 
covenant was not renewed.’ 

[Throughout the Chuen, the renewal of a 
covenant is commonly expressed by (jj| . 

This usage of j-y is explained by ‘to 

warm.’ The above narrative illustrates the 
significance of the term.] 

Par. 4. Yun was in Woo,—in the east of the 
pres, dia. of Joo-kaou, T‘ung Chow ), 

Keang-aoo. 

The Chuen says:—‘ Woo summoned Wei to 
attend a meeting; but before this the people of 
Wei had put to death Tseu Yaou, a messenger 
of Woo, and they were now afraid- Consulting 
about the matter with Tsze-yu, a messenger of 
their own, he said, “Woo is now pursuing an 
unprincipled course, and is sure to disgrace our 
ruler. The best plan will be for him not to go.” 
Tsze-muh, howeTer, said, “ Woo indeed is now 
pursuing an unprincipled course, but a State 
which does so is sure to vent its hatred on 
others. Although Woo have no principle, it is 
still able to distress Wei. Let [our ruler] go. 
When a tall tree falls, it strikes all within its 
range; when there is a mad dog in the city, he 
bites every body [whom he meets]; how much 
more will a great State, [like Woo, do violent 
things]!” 

‘ In autumn, the marquis of Wei had a meeting 
with Woo in Yun- The duke made a covenant 
[privately] with the marquis of Wei and Hwang 
Yuen; and in the end, they declined a covenant 
with Woo. The men of Woo having enclosed 
the encampment of the marquis of Wei, Tsze- 
fuh King-pih said to Tsze-kung, “The princes 
have met and their business is completed. 
The presiding prince has discharged his cere¬ 
monies, and the lord of the ground has con¬ 
tributed his animals;—they have performed 
their complaisances to one another. But now 
Woo is not behaving with ceremony to Wei, 
and has enclosed the encampment of its ruler, 
putting him in difficulties. Why should you not 
go and see the grand-administrator about it?” 
[Tsze-kung] accordingly asked for a packet of 
embroidered silks, and went to eee the grand- 
administrator P'ei, making the conversation 
turn to the affair of Wei. P'ei said, “My ruler 
wished to do service to the ruler of Wei, but the 
latter came to the meeting late. My ruler is 
afraid, and therefore intends to detain him.” 
Tsze-kung said, “ The ruler of Wei must have 
taken counsel about coming to the meeting with 
all his [officers]. Some of them would wish 
him to come, and others would object; and in 
this way his arrival was late. Those who wished 
him to come would be your partisans, and those 
who wished him not to come would be your 
enemies. If you seize the ruler of Wei, you 
wiU be overthrowing your partisans and ex- 
alting your enemies; and [thus] those who 
would overthrow you will get their will. More¬ 
over, if, having assembled the States, you seize 


the ruler of Wei, what prince is there but will 
be frightened ? Let me suggest that Woo will 
find it difficult to get the presidency of the 
States by overthrowing its partizans, exalting 
its enemies, and frightening the princes.” The 
grand-administrator was pleased, and the 
marquis of Wei was in consequence let go. 
When he returned to Wei, he imitated the speech 
of the rude people of the east (J. e, of Woo). 
Tsre-che (The Kung-sun Me-mow, or Wau-tsze; 

^ s ‘iU quite 

young, said, “ The ruler will not escape [an evil 
fate]. He is likely to die among those eastern 
people. Though they seized him, he is pleased 
with their speech;—he must be firmly bent on 
following them.”' 

Par. 5. The Chuen says:—‘Between Sung 
and Ch'ing there was a tract of neutral ground 
[containing 6 hamlets], called Me-tsoh, K'ing- 
k‘ew, Yuh-ch‘ang, Yen, Ko, and Yang, concern¬ 
ing which Tsze-ch‘an and the people of Sung 
had made an agreement, that neither of them 
should have it. When the families descended 
from [dukes] P‘ing and Yuen of Sung fled from 
Seaou to Ch'ing (In the 15th year of Ting), the 
people of Ch'ing walled for them Yen, Ko, and 
Yang. [Now], in the 9th month, Heang Ch'aou 
of Sung attacked Ch'ing, took Yang, where he 
killed the grandson of duke Yuen, and then laid 
siege to Yen. In the 12th month, Han Tah of 
Ch'ing proceeded to relieve Yen, and on Ping- 
shin, he had the army of Sung surrounded in a 
State of siege.’ 

Maou is very doubtful of the accuracy of this 
narrative. 

Par. 6. sec II. vi. 8. The Chuen says; 

—‘Ke-Bun asked Chung-ne about this pheno¬ 
menon, who replied, “ I have heard that when 
the Ho star no more appears, those insects are 
not to be found. Bat now the Ho star still 
appears descending to the west. The officers of 
the calendar must hare made a mistake."’ 

Starting from this saying of Confucins, Too 
Yu makes it out that there had been an omission 
to insert an intercalary month this year, which 
would carry the 12th month back to the 9 month 
of Hea, when the Ho star ceased to appear; but 
there really could be no intercalation this year. 
Both the sage and Too themselves fell into 
error. The K‘ang-he editors say, ‘ Tso-ahe 
gives here the words of Confucius, and Too-she 
considers that an intercalation was omitted. 
But at this time, within the space of two years, 
Loo thrice sent notice to the other States of 
locusts, so that the plague of them must have 
been very great. In consequence of this many 
scholars have called in question Too’s opinion, 
and we have preserved both their views and his.’ 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


In the [duke’s] thirteenth year, Han Tah of Ch‘ing, at 
the head of a force, captured the army of Sung at 
Yen. 

In summer, Ch‘ing, baron of Heu, died. 

The duke had a meeting with the marquis of Tsin and 
the viscount of Woo at Hwang-ch‘e. 

The Kung-tsze Shin of Ts‘oo led a force and invaded 
Ch‘in. 

Yu-yueh entered [the capital of] Woo. 

In autumn, the duke arrived from the meeting at 
Hwang-eh‘e. 

Wei Man-to of Tsin, at the head of a force, made an in¬ 
cursion into Wei. 

There avus the burial of duke Yuen of Heu. 

In the ninth month, there were locusts. 

In winter, in the eleventh month, a comet was seen in 
the east. 

A ruffian killed Hea Gow-foo of Ch‘in. 

In the twelfth month, there were locusts. 


Pw. 1, The Clmen continues here the nar¬ 
rative under par. 5 of last year, from which it 
appears that Han Tah had ‘led his force* in the 
previous autumn. It may be therefore that 

the 88 in many paragraphs should be 
translated ‘had led,’and not simply ‘led’a force. 
—-‘This spring, Heang Tuy of Sung endeavour¬ 
ed to relieve the army [which was lield iu 


siege before Yen], but Tsze-ying (Hsn Tah) of 
Ch‘ing issued a proclamation, offering a reward 
to him who should take Hwan Tuy; and Tuy 
upon this withdrew and returned to Sung. 
[Hsn Tah] then captured the army of Sung at 
Ven, and took [its two leaders] Ch*ing Hwan 
and Kali Yen. [It was agreed] that the six 
hamlets should be neutral ground.’ It would 
appear that Heang Ch‘aou must have left the 
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force, after laying aiege to Ten the preceding 
autumn. If he had been now with it, his cap¬ 
ture would hare been specially mentioned. 

Parr. 2, 8. See on XI. vi. 1. This baron 
Chfing or duke Tuen must have been re-instated 

by Ts'oo. Kung-yang has for J&- 

Par. 3. We might translate by 

‘near the pool of Hwang.’ The place was in 
Wei,—in the southwest of the pres. dis. of 
Fung-k‘ew Ff ), dep. K-ae-fung. The 

Chuen says:—‘In summer, the duke had a 
meeting with duke P-ing of Shen, duke Ting of 
Tsin, and Foo-ch’ae of Woo, at Hwang-ch'e.’ 
There was thus a royal commissioner present 
at the meeting, and this may be the reason w hy 
we have Foo-ch‘ae mentioned as ‘the viscount 
of Woo.’ Too says, ‘Foo-ch*ae wished to take 
the leadership of the States of the kingdom, 
and honour the son of Heaven; he therefore 
laid aside his usurped title [of king], and called 
himself “viscount” in sending his notices and 
orders to the various States; and it was thus 
that the historiographers received and wrote 
the title.' See further on the narrative append¬ 
ed to par. 5. 

Par. 4. Uuder the last par. of the 10th year, 
it seemed to be agreed upon by Ts‘oo and Woo 
that Ch’in should be left alone. Ts'oo. however, 
now takes advantage of Woo’s being engaged in 
the north to attack Ch-in. 

Par. 5. Here Yueh repays, and more than 
repays, Woo for Its defeat at Foo-tseaou;—see the 
narrative after the 2d par. of the 1st year. The 
Chuen says:—‘In the 6th month, on Ping-tsze, 
the viscount of Yueh invaded Woo by two ways. 
Ch‘ow Woo-yu and Gow Yang, coming [on 
land] from the south, arrived at the suburbs of 
the capital first, and were observed by Yew, the 
heir-son of Woo, the king’s son Te, the Wang- 
sun Me-yung, and Show Yu-yaon from [a 
height near] the Hung. Me-yung, seeing the 
flag of [the men of ] Koo-meeh, said, *• There’s 
my father’s flag. 1 must not see those enemies 
[who slew him], and not slay them.” The heir- 
son said, “If we fight and do not gain the vic¬ 
tory, we shall cause the ruin of the State. 
Please let us wait.” Me-yung. however, would 
not do so, and collected his followers, amount¬ 
ing to 6,000 men. The king's son Te assisted 
him; and on Yih-yew they fought a battle, when 
Me-yung captured Ch’ow Woo-yu, and Te 
captured Gow Yang. The viscount of Yueh, 
however, arrived soon after. Te then remained 
in the city to defend it, but another battle was 
fought on Ping-seuh, when the viscount inflict¬ 
ed a great defeat on the army of Woo, and 
captured the heir-son Yew, the Wang-sun Me- 
yung, and Show Yu-yaou. On Ting-hae, he 
entered the capital. The people of Woo sent 
information of their defeat to the king, who so 
disliked the intelligence, that he himself cut the 
throats of 7 men about his tent (To prevent 
their spreading the news). 

[The Chuen now gives the sequel of par. 3.— 
‘In autumn,'in the 7th month, on Sin-ch'ow, a 
covenant was made, when Woo and Tsin dis¬ 
puted about the precedence. They said on the 
side of Woo, “In relation to the House of 
Chow, we are the eldest branch (As being 
descended from T‘*e-pih, see Ana. VIII. i.).” 
On the aide of Tain they said, “We have the 


presidency of all the Res,” Chaou Yang called 
the marshal Yin to him, and said, “The day is 
declining, and this great matter is not yet set¬ 
tled; it is the fault of us two. Set up the 
drums, and put the ranks in order. We will die 
in the struggle, and the right and the wrong (lit; 
the old and the young) shall be clearly known.” 
The marshal begged Yang to let him go in the 
meantime • and see the viscount. When lie 
returned, he said, “ Those who eat flesh should 
have no black [under their eyes]. But now the 
king of Woo has such blackness. Has his 
capital been conquered ? Or has his eldest son 
died? Moreover, the nature of those eastern 
tribes is light; they cannot hold out long. Let 
us wait a little for their decision.” Accordingly 
[Woo] gave precedence to Tsin. 

‘The people of Woo wanted to go with the 
duke and present him to the marquis of 
Tsin, but Tsze-fuh King-pih replied to their 
messenger, “When the king assembles the 
States, the leading prince conducts the other 
princes and pastors to present them to him. 
When a leading prince assembles the State3 
then the [pastor-] marquis leads the viscounts 
and barons and presents them to him. From 
the king down, the symbols of jade and offer¬ 
ings of silk at the court and complimentary 
visits to other States are different. Hence the 
contributions of our poor States to Woo are 
huger [now] than to Tsin, embracing every¬ 
thing, because we consider [the lord of Woo] 
to be the leading prince. The States are now 
assembled, and your ruler wishes to present 
ours to the ruler of Tsin, whose position as the 
ruling prince will thus be settled. Our State 
must change its contributions. The levies with 
which Loo follows Woo are 800 chariots. If 
our ruler be reduced to the rank of a viscount 
or baron, then he will follow Woo with halt the 
levies of Choo, and do service to Tsin with [an 
amount equal to] the whole levies of Choo. 
Moreover, your officers called the States to this 
meeting by the authority of the leading prince; 
if you end it by taking the position of a mar- 
quisate, what advantage have you ?” The peo¬ 
ple of Woo on this desisted from their purpose; 
but afterwards they repented that they had 
done so, and were going to imprison King-pih, 
who said, “I have appointed my successor in 
Loo. I will follow you with two chariots and 
six men. Let it be sooner or later according as 
you command.” They were then returning 
with him as a prisoner, but when they got to 
Hoo-yew, he said to the grand-administrator, 
“ Loo has a sacrifice on the first Sin-day of the 
10th month to God and the ancient kings, 
which is finished on the last Sin-day, and at 
which I have duties to perform, hereditary in 
my family. There has been no change in them 
since the time of [duke] Seang. If I am not 
present, the priests and temple-beeper will say 
[to the Spirits] that Woo is the cause of my 
absence. Suppose, moreover, that Loo has be¬ 
haved disrespectfully, what loss does it sustain 
in your holding seven individuals who are of 
small rank in it?” The grand-administrator 
represented to the king that their prisoners were 
no loss to Loo, and only gave themselves a [bad] 
name, so that they had better send them back; 
and they accordingly sent King-pih back.’ 

‘ Shin Shuh-e (Of Woo) begged some food 
from Kung-sun Yew-shan (Of Loo), saying, 
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“• Stones for my girdle I hare, all complete. 
But no girdle to which I can tie them; 

And a vessel of spirits clear and sweet. 

Bat with this hair-clad man I but eye them.” 


Yew-shan replied, “I have no [good] millet, but 
I hare some coarse. If you get up mount Show, 
and cry out, Kang, Kwei! then I will do what you 
ask." 


‘ The king wanted to attack Sung, and to put 
its males to death, and take its women prisoners. 
The grand-administrator, P ei, said, “ You may 
vanquish [Sung], but you cannot occupy it.” 
Accordingly they returned to Woo.’ 

The Cliuen says that at this meeting and 
covenant the precedence was given to Tsin, and 


so the text would seem to say,— 


Kung-yang, however, says that 


Woo presided over the meeting ( 


'), and 


in the chapter about Woo, in the or 

‘Narratives of the States (Bit. VII. art. 7),’ it 
is expressly said that 1 the duke of Woo took the 
precedence at the covenant ( 

tjjf to which Tsin was obliged to 
consent by a demonstration of an intention to 
proceed to hostilities on the part of Woo, Tsin 
glossing over its humiliation by getting the vis¬ 
count to give up for the time his assumed title 
of king. 

The K‘ang-he editors say on the subject, 
‘ Former scholars have taken different sides on 
this question, some agreeing with Tso-she. and 
others with the Narratives of Woo. If we con¬ 
sider the case of the covenant of Sung, how, 
when Tsin was still in the possession of its 
strength, it yet conceded the precedence to Ts oo, 
it appears reasonable to say that Ting of Tsin 
could not now take precedence of Woo. But 
again when we consider how, while Woo was at 
this meeting, news was brought to the king of the 
danger the State was in from Yueh. and how in 
his alarm he cut the throats of 7 men who 
brought the news, it also appears reasonable to 
say that, with such a reason for apprehension, 
he would not dare to contest the precedence any 
longer. There is a connexion in the narrative 
of the Gh un Ts ew, and it appears to be matter 
of fact. The view of Chaou K’wang, that Woo 
and Tsin met on equal terms, just as when host 


and gnest now drink to each other, so that the 
historians of Tsin represented that Tsin had 
the precedence, while those of Woo assigned it to 
Woo, each side supporting its own ruler, seeme 
also to be reasonable; and we therefore give it a 
place.’ I do not think that there are sufficient 
grounds for a positive decision in the matter. 
The meeting was, no doubt, called by Woo, as 
assuming to take the lead in the States; but the 
intelligence of the invasion by Yueh may hare 
emboldened Tsin to claim the precedence at the 
covenant, and obliged Woo to yield it. 

As to the question about the title, ‘viscount 
of Woo,’ in the text, no doubt that was the title 
used on this occasion by the chief of that State, 
as he had got the royal sanction for calling the 
princes together. Still, we find the ‘ viscount 
of Woo’ in previous paragraphs;—sec XL iv. 
14, et al. 

Par. 7. Kung-yang leaves out the ^ in the 
name. ‘Tsin,’ says Beu Han, ‘could now do 
nothing more than “ make incursions.” Its pres¬ 
tige was gone. The three great families in it 
were eager only for their own advantage, and 
careless of the common weal or glory of the 
State.’ 

Parr. 0, 12. See on the last par. of last 
year. Wang T-aou proposes to transfer to the 
12th par. of this year the Chuen which appears 
there. ‘There was,’ he says, ‘an intercalary 
month this year, so that the 12th month of 
Chow was the 9th month of Hea, and the Ho 
star had not disappeared from (he heavens. 
Bring that narrative to its proper place, and 
all doubts are resolved. Confucius might cor¬ 
rectly say that the Ho star was still in the west, 
for there it was. The officers of the calendar 
might make a mistake; but he did not do so.’ 

Par. 10. —see VI. xiv. 5; X. xviu 5. 

In those two passages we have the constellation 
or space of the heavens where the comet appear¬ 
ed specified. There being no such specification 
here, but only that it was in the eastern quarter, 
is taken as a proof that it was risible in the morn¬ 
ing. Many scholars tell us that its appearance 
in the east portended the approachiug downfall 
of Woo, the great eastern Power. 

Ear. 11. Kung-yang has <]pc for [§» ■ None 
of the Chuen give any particulars of this event. 
It is the 4th instance which we have in the text 
of a death perpetrated by the hands of ru ffi a n s, 
either really nameless, or purposely left so. 


Fourteenth year. 
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1 In the [duke’s] fourteenth year, in spring, [some] hunters 
in the west captured a tin. 
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The Chuen says:—‘Thi* spring, they were 
bunting westwards in Ta-yay, and Ts‘oo-shang, 
one of Shuh-sun’a waggoners, captured a lin. 
Thinking the thing was inauspicious, hegave [the 
creature] to the forester. Chung-ne went to see 
it and said, “ It is a tin;’’ on whicli they took it, 
[and carried it away to the capital].’ 

The Chuen enables us to determine the [flj 
in the text as meaning the west of Iioo. Ta- 
yay was the name of a marsh,—in the pres. dis. 
of Keu-yay (^J dep. Ts‘aou-chow. ft 
is the name of the winter hunt, used here appro¬ 
priately, because the greater portion of the 
spring of Chow was really in the natural winter, 
or that of Hea. The winter hunt was such a 
regular thing, that we can suppose it to be 
mentioned here only because of the unusual 
Circumstance of the finding the tin. 

The finding of this lin has so important a 
place in the accounts of the composition of the 
Ch‘un Ts‘ew, that it may be well to give here 
the account of it, which we find in the ‘ Family 
Sayings,’ or as we may term the work, ‘ The 
apocryphal Analects;’ the more especially at 
it agrees a good deal with what we find 
in Kung-yang.—‘A waggoner of Shuh-sun's, 
Tsxe-ts‘oo-shang, was gathering firewood in 
Ta-yay, when he found a tin. Having broken 
its fore left leg, he carried it home with him in 
a carriage. Shuh-sun thinking it inauspicious, 
threw it away outside the suburbs, and sent a 
messenger to tell Confucius of it, saying, 
What is it ? It is an antelope aud horned.” 
Confucius went to see it, and said, “It is a lin. 
Why has it come? Why has it oome?” He 
took the back of his sleeve and wiped his face, 
whil* hit tears wet the lapel of his coat. When 
Shuh-sun heard what it was, he sent and had 
it brought [to the city]., Tsze-kung asked the 
master why he wept, and Confucius said, “ The 
lin comes [only] when there is an intelligent 
king. Now it has appeared when it is not the 
time for it to do so, and it has been injured. 
This is why I was so much affected.”’ See the 
prf> at the end of the 16th chapter. 
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What was the tin t The earliest mention of 
it is in the She, I. i, ode XI., where the sons of 
king Wan are compared to its feet, its forehead, 
and its horn; but neither there, nor anywhere 
else in the classics, is there a description of it, 
by which we might be able to identify it. The 
Urh-ya describes it as having the body of an 
antelope, the tail of an ox, and one horn. The 
Shwoh-wan, the earliest dictionary, published 
a.d. 100, says, ‘The k‘e-lin (|||f 4*« is the 

name of the male, and tin that of the female) is 
a benevolent animal, having a horse’s body, an 
ox’s tail, and a horn of flesh.” As early as the 
beginning of the Christian era, the lin had thus 
become the name of a fabulous animal. Later 
accounts, as we might expect, improve on the 
Urh-ya and Shwoh-wan See Medhurst on the 
character Williams says, ‘ Lin ,—the female 

of the unicorn. The idea of the Chinese uni¬ 
corn may have been derived from a one-horned 
Tibetan equine animal.' 

All this does not help us to a satisfactory 
answer to the question of what the lin was. We 
may be sure there never was such an animal as 
the lexicographers and scholars of China de¬ 
scribe and delight to dwell upon. If Confucius 
saw any animal at all, we can only suppose it 
was some sort of antelope, uncommon in Loo. 
For my part, I doubt whether this paragraph 
be from him at all. 

The importance attaching to it arises from 
the circumstance that with it the Ch‘un Ts‘ew, 
so far as it is the work of Confucius, is all but 
universally believed to terminate. The editions 
by Kung-yang and Kuh-leang, indeed, end with 
this; but Tso-she continued his labours on to 
the 4th year of duke Taou, who followed Gae; 
and up to the day Ke-ch‘ow of the 4th month 
of Gae’s 16th year, the regular form of all the 
preceding annals is preserved, the disciples 
having digested, it is said, the record* of Loo, 
as their master had done, down to the day of 
hisdeath, and Tso-she continuing his labours 
on them, and on subsequent years in his own 
fashion. Having determined to translate sdl of 
Tso-she’s collections in this work, I proceed to 
do so. The difference between the disciples’ 
supplement and the previous text will be mark¬ 
ed by the small type of the original and the 
translation. 

A few remarks are still necessary on the 
connexion which has been and is maintained 
between the appearance of the lin, and the 
composition of the text. Confucius, say Too 
and a host of followers, was so impressed by 
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seeing the fix, that he immediately formed the 
purpose to compile the Ch‘nn Ts'ew. Ho Hew, 
the glossarist of Kung-yang, followed also by 
many others, says that he had finished the work 
to the end of Gae's 13th year, and abandoned 
his tU/bu, when he saw the In. Both sides 
have nothing but their own conjectures to go 
upon. The K‘ang-he editors intimate their 
dissent from the former view, and quote with 
approbation the (pinion of Choo He:—‘I do 


not dare to pronounce any decision whether it 
was the completion of the book which mo?ed 
the In to come, or whether it was the appear¬ 
ance of the In which moved Confucius to com¬ 
pose the book. It may, indeed, be presumed, 
that the appearance of the creature at a time 
not proper for it, and its then being killed, was 
altogether an inauspicious thing; and if the 
sage then laid his styh u aside, we may be as¬ 
sured he meant thereby to intimate something!’ 
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BOOK XII. 


SUPPLEMENT OF TSO-SHE. 


XIV. 2 Yih of Little Choo came a fugitive to Loo, transferring to it [the city of] 
Kow-yih. 

3 In summer, in the fourth month, Ch'in Hang seized his ruler, and placed 

him in Shoo-chow. 

4 On K&ng-aeuh, Shnh Seuen died. 

5 In the fifth month, on Kang-shin, the first day of the moon, the sun was 

eclipsed. 

6 Tsung Shoo of Ch'in fled from that State to Ts'oo. 

7 Heang Tny of Sung entered Ts'aou, and held it in revolt. 

8 K*ing, viscount of Ken, died. 

9 In the sixth month, Heang Tny of Sung fled from Ts'aou to Wei; and 

Heang Ch'aou of Sung came a fugitive to Loo. 

10 The people of Ts'e murdered their ruler Jin in Shoo-chow. 

11 In autumn, Chaou Yang of Tsin led a force, and invaded Wei. 

12 In the eighth month, on Sin-ch‘ow, Chung sun Ho-ke died. 

13 In winter, Tsung Shoo of Ch'in entered Ch'in again from Ts'oo, and the 

people of Ch'in put him to death. 

14 Yuen Mae of Ch'in fled from that State to Ts'oo. 

15 There was a comet. 

16 There was famine. 


Par. 2. Kow-yih,—see on XII. 1. Too gives 
it .there as belonging to Choo, while here we 
have Yih of Little Choo betraying or surrendering 
it to Loo. We can easily suppose that, during 
the troubles through which Choo had passed 
since the 2d year of Gae, Little Choo had 
managed to appropriate this place. 

The Chuen says:—‘ When Yih came a refugee, 
offering to surrender Kow-yih, he said, “ Send 
Tsze-loo to makoan agreement with me; I will 
have no covenant.” It was proposed to Tsze-loo 
that he should go, but he refused. Ke K'ang-tsze 
then sent Jen Yew to say to him, “ Why should 
you think the thing a disgrace to yon, since he 
will put confidence in your words, while be will 
not ao so in a covenant with our State of 1000 
chariots?” Tsze-loo replied, “If Loo have 
hostilities with Little Choo, I will die before its 
capital, without presuming to ask any questions 
about the cause of the quarrel. But Yih is act¬ 
ing a traitor’s part, and to give effect to his 
words would be to treat him as if he were 
righteous. I cannot do it.” * 

Par. 3. appears in the 'Historical 

Records’ aa ffrJH- It was a city of Ts'e, in 
the south-east of the pres. dia. of T'ang, dep. 
Yen-chow. 

The Chuen sayB:—‘ When duke Keen of Ts'e 
was in Loo (He was, then, simply Jin, the son 
of Yang-stag; see on XI. 9, et of.), K'an Che 
became a favourite with him; and when he 
succeeded to the State, he employed Che as bis 
chief minister. Ch'in Ch'ing-tsxe (Ch'in Htag) 
was afraid of him, and was constantly turning 
his head round to look at him in the court. 
Yang, [chief of] the charioteers, said to the 
duke, “ Ch'in ana K'an cannot continue together. 


You must choose between them.” The duke, 
however, did not listen to him. 

‘When Taze-go (K'an Che) was going his 
rounds at night, he met Ch'in Yih (TheTsze-htag 
of the battle of I-ling, XI. 2) who had killed a 
man, seized him, and carried him into [the 
court]. At the time the Ch'in-clan was all 
harmonious, so that [the chief] made Yih say 
that he was ill, and sent rice water to wash his 
head with, and at the same time spirits and meat. 
With the latter he feasted his keeper, made him 
drunk, killed him, and effected his escape; and 
upon this Tsze-go imposed a covenant with the 
Ch'in in the house of one of their principal 
elders. 

* Before this, Ch'in P'aou had wished to get an 
office under Tsze-go, and had employed one of 
the Kung-suns to speak for him. A death 
taking place in his family, the thing was stop¬ 
ped for a time, but afterwards the Knng-sun 
said to Tsze-go, “ There is Ch'in P'aou, tall but 
humpbacked, with a look to the sky. If lie 
serve you, you are sure to be pleased with him. 
He wishes to be an officer with you, but I have 
been afraid of the man, and delayed informing 
you of his wish.” “What harm can he do?” 
said Tsze-go; “he will be at my disposal." 
Accordingly he employed him as one of his offi¬ 
cers. Before long, he talked with P'aou about 
[the affairs of] the government, and being 
pleased with him, made him a favourite. [One 
day] he asked him what he thought of his 
driving out Chin-she and bis adherents, and 
getting him appointed in his place. P'aou re¬ 
plied, “ My connexion with Ch'in-she is remote, 
and they who are opposed to you are only a few 
individuals; why should you drive them all 
out?” He then informed Chin-she [of what 
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Tsze-go was intending], when Tszc-httng (Ch'in 
Yih) said, “ He has got the ruler. If you do 
not take the initiatire, he will bring calamity 
on you.” Tsze-hang then took up his quarters 
[privately] in the duke’s palace. 

‘In summer, in the 5th month, on Jin-shin, 
Ch'ing-tsze and his brothers went in 4 cha¬ 
riots to the duke’s. Tsze-go was in hi9 tent 
(His office), and came out to meet them, but 
they entered the palace, and shut the door 
[against him]. [One of] the attendants at¬ 
tempted to withstand them, but he was killed 
by Tsze-hang. The duke and his wife weie 
drinking in the T an tower, but Ch'ing-tsze 
removed him to the [state-] chamber. The 
duke laid hold of a spear, intending to strike 
him with it, but Tsze-yu, the grand-historio- 
|;rapher said, “There is nothing intended in¬ 
jurious to you. He means to remove all harm 
from you.” Ch'ing-tsze then quitted the palace, 
and took up his quarters in the treasury. 
Hearing there that the duke was still enraged, 
he proposed leaving the State, saying, “Where 
shall I not find a ruler?” but Tsze-h&ng drew his 
sword, and said, “Delay is the thief of business. 
Who is there that is not to be regarded as be¬ 
longing to the Ch'in clan ? By the ancestors of 
the Ch'in I will kill you, [if you go].” On this 
Ch'ing-tsze stopped. 

‘Tsze-go returned home, and collected his 
followers, with whom he attacked the great gate 
and a small gate of the palace. Unsuccessful 
in both attempts, he left the city and was pur 
sued by Ch'in-she, when he lost his way in a 
narrow pass, and went to Fung-k'ew, the people 
of which seized him, and informed [Ch'in-she of 
the capture] and he was then put to death at 
the Kwoh barrier-gate. Cb'ing-tsze was about 
to put to death Tsze-fang of Ta-luh, but Ch'in 
Yin interceded for him, and his life was spared. 
He then, as if by the duke’s orders, took a car¬ 
riage which was on the road, and drove off; but 
when he had got to Urh the people ail knew 
the truth, on which he turned to the east, and 
left the city by the Yung gate. Ch'in P'aou 
offered him a carriage, but he would not receive 
it, saying, “Yin interceded for my life, and 
T'aou would now give me a carriage;—as if I 
had a private understanding with them. Hav¬ 
ing served Tsze-go, if I should have a private 
understanding witli his enemy, how should I be 
able to see the officers of Loo and Wei ?” Tung- 
kwoh Kea (Tsze-fang) then fled to Wei. 

‘Ou King-shin, Ch'in Hfing confined the duke 
in Slioo-chow, when the duke said, “If I had 
followed early the advice of Yang, I should not 
have come to this.” ’ 

Parr. 7, 9. Sung had extinguished the State 
of IVaou in the spring of Gae’s 8th year, so 
that its capital was now only a city of Sung. 
Heang Tuy, it has been observed before, was 
the same as the Hwan Tuy of the Ana. VII. 
xxii., a younger brother of Heang Cb'aou, 
whose name has occurred recently several times. 
Jhe Uiaugs of Sung were all Hwans, as being 
descended from duke Hwan, whose death is 
mentioned in V T . ix. 1. One of hissonswas called 
Heang-foo Heih (|jjj JJ^)> an( i from him 
came the Heang clan, one of his grandsons, 
Heang Scuh, playing, as we saw, a very consid¬ 
erable part in public affairs in the time of 
duke Heang. 


The Chuen here says:—‘The favour which 
was shown to Hwan Tuy of Sung proved in¬ 
jurious to the duke, who purposed to take Tuy 
off, and with that object made the duchesa 
[-dowager] frequently invite him. Before he 
could execute his purpose, however, Tuy took 
the initiative by plotting against the duke, and 
asked that [his city of ] Gan might be exchanged 
for Foh. This the duke refused, on the ground 
that lie had an ancestral temple at Poh, but he 
added to Gan seven [other adjacent] towns, on 
which Tuy invited the duke to an entertainment 
I there. The time was to be at mid-day, and Tuy 
brought to the place all the men-at-arms of his 
family. The duke got knowledge of tliis, and 
informed Hwang Yay of it, saying, ‘1 have 
cherished Tuy, and now he is going to do evil. 
Let me ask your immediate help.” The mar¬ 
shal Tsze-chung (Yay) replied, “ An insubordi¬ 
nate subject is hated by spiritual Beings; how 
much more must he be so by men! How should 
I presume not to obey your command? But it 
is necessary that we should get the aid of the 
master of the Left (Ch'aon, Tuy’s elder brother). 
Let me call him here by an order from you. ” 
Now, whenever the master of the Left was going 
to take a meal, he had a bell struck ; and [just 
then] they heard the sound of it. “ He is going 
to his meal,” said the duke. After the meal, 
they heard the music strike up [again], and the 
duke said, “Now you can go.” Yay then drove 
to the master, and said, “The tracers have come 
with word that there are [some] large deer at 
the Fung marsh, and the duke said to me, 
"Although Tuy has not come yet, what would 
you say to getting the master of the Left, and 
hunting them with him?” He shrank, however, 
from sending you word, and I resolved to try 
and get you to go myself. The duke is in haste, 
and I came for you in my carriage.” The mas¬ 
ter got into the carriage with him; and when 
they arrived [at the palace], the duke told him 
the whole affair, on which he prostrated him¬ 
self, and was unable to rise up. “ Speak to 
him,” said the marahal; and the duke swore 
by Heaven above, and by [the Spirits of] 
the dukes, his predecessors, that he would 
not injure him. The master then replied, “The 
insubordination of Tuy is a calamity to Sung. 
I will not presume not to be entirely obedient 
to your orders.” The marshal then asked from 
him his symbol of office, and proceeded with it 
to order his followers to attack IJwan-she. 
The elders of the clan and old officers objected, 
hut the new officers said that they would obey 
the orders of their ruler. Accordingly they 
attacked the mansion. Tsze-k'e dashed off in 
a chariot to inform Tuy, who v isbed to enter 
the city. Tszo-keu, however, stopped him, say¬ 
ing, “ You have been unable to serve the ruler, 
and would now attack the capital;—the people 
will not be with you, and you would only invite 
your death.” He then entered Ts'aou, and held 
it in revolt. 

‘In the 6th month, Ch'aou, master of the 
Left, was sent to attack Ts'aou; and [being 
unsuccessful], he wished to get some of the 
great officers as hostages [for bis safety] before 
he would [re-] enter [the capita]]. Not being 
able to do this, he aiso entered Ts'aou, and seized 
some people there to hold as hostages. Tuy 
said to him “ You should not do that. We 
have not been able to serve our ruler; and if we 
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also trespass against the people, what shall we 
do?” Oo this he let them go, and then the 
people revolted from them, on which Tuy fled 
to Wei, and Ch'aou to os in Loo. The duke of 
Sung sent to stop the latter, saying, “ I made 
an engagement with yon. I will not extinguish 
the sacrifices of the Heang family.” Ch‘aou 
however, declined to return, and said, ‘-My 
offence is great, and would justify you in extin¬ 
guishing the family of H wan. If from regard to 
my fathers, you suffer the family to be perpetu¬ 
ated, It will be an act of your kindness ; but as 
for me, Icannot enter Sang." Sze-ma New (A 
brother of Tuy and Ch'aou, and a disciple of 
Confucius; see Ana. XII. iii., iv., v.) surrendered 
his city and badge of authority, and went to Ts‘e. 
As Tuy was quitting the territory of Wei, the 
chief of the Kung-w&n family attacked him, 
and asked from him the hwang -gem of the 
sovereigns of Hea. Tuy gave him a different 
gem. and fled to Ts‘e, where Ch'in Oli'ing-tsze 
appointed him a minister of inferior rank, on 
which New gave back the city [which he had 
received in Ts‘e], and went to Woo. The peo¬ 
ple of Woo bating him, he came back from that 
State, and received invitations from Chaou 
Keen-tsze and Ch'in Ch'ing-tsze; but he died 
outside the gate of the suburbs of the capital of 
Loo, and was buried by K‘ang-she. at K‘ew-yu.’ 

Par. 10. Continuing the narrative under par. 
3, the Chuen here says‘On Keah-woo, Ch'in 
Pang of Ts'e murdered his ruler Jin in Shoo- 
chow. K‘ung K'ew fasted 3 days, and then 
begged [the duke] that he would invade Ts'e. 
Thrice he made the request, and the duke said, 
“Loo has long been kept in a state of weak¬ 
ness by Ts'e, If we should invade Ts'e, as you 
[propose], what could we do?” K‘ung K'ew 
replied, “There are one half of the people of 
Ts'e who do not agree with Ch'in Hang in his 
murder of his ruler. If with all the force of 
Loo we attack one half of that of Ts'e, we 
shall conquer it.” The duke asked him to lay 
the matter before Ke-scn, but Confucius de¬ 
clined to do that, retired, and said to some one, 


“ Having followed in the rear of the great offi¬ 
cers, I did not dare Pot to speak of such a 
matter.” ’ 

See in the Ana., XIV. xxii., an account of the 
conduct of Confucius on this occasion, somewhat 
different from that which the Chuen gives here. 

The House of T'een () is represented by 
many historians as from this year the ruling 
House of Ts'e. The Chuen on IIL xxii. 3, 
mentions how the Kung-taze Hwan (y^) of 
Ch'in, styled King-chung, took refuge 

in Ts'e, and the Historical Records say that he 
adopted the clan-name of T'een ( ffl «>■ 
though in Tso-slie his descendants always appear 
as Ch'ins ). A brother of duke Keen nomi¬ 
nally succeeded to him as marquis of Ts'e, and 
the House of Keang was represented till B.C. 
390, when Ho, (^p), a great-grandson of 
Ch'in or T'een Hang put an end to the farce, 
and was acknowledged by king Gan, in B.C. 
385, as ruler of Ts'e. 

Par. 12. The Chnen says:—‘ Before this, 
[Ho-ke*s] son Mfing Seeh was going to keep 
his horses in Ch'ing, but tbe Kung-sun Suh, 
commandant of Ch'ing, refused to admit him, 
saying, ' Mang-sun does nothing bnt distress 
Ch'ing. We will not keep his horses for him." 
The young man in a rage surprised the place; 
but his followers not bang able to enter it, he 
returned. An officer was sent from Ch'ing [to 
explain the circumstances], but the young chief 
had him scourged. In autumn, in the 8th 
month, on Sin-ch'ow, wheu Mftng E-tsze died, 
officers of Ch'ing hurried to be present at the 
death-rites, but they were not admitted; and they 
wept in the street, with sackcloth on their heads 
and the upper part of their bodies bare, wanting 
to be allowed to take part in the services, which 
was not accorded to them. They were afraid in 
consequence to return to Ch'ing.’ 


Fifteenth year. 
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XV. 1 In the [duke s] fifteenth year, in springy in the kind’s first month, ChSng 
revolted. 

2 In summer, in the fifth month, Kaon Woo-p'ei of Ts‘e fled from that State 

to North Yen. 

3 The earl of Ch'ing invaded Sung. 

4 In autumn, in the eighth month, there was a grand sacrifice for rain. 

5 Chaou Yang of Tsin ied a force and invaded Wei. 

6 In winter, the marquis of Tsin invaded Ch'ing. 

7 We made peace with Ts‘e. 

8 Kung-m&ng K'ow of Wei fled from that State to Ts‘e. 


Par. 1. Thi9 revolt of Ch'ing was a conse¬ 
quence of the events related under par. 12. of 
last year. The Chuen says;—‘This spring, 
Ch'ing revolted to Ta‘e. Woo-pih (The son of 
Ho-ke, and now the Head of the M&ng-sun clan. 
His name was Che—attacked it, but with¬ 
out success; on which he fortified Shoo.’ 

Parr. 2—6. [Tso-she introduces here two 
narratives:— 


1st.’ In summer, Tsze-se and Tsze-k'e of TsSx 
invaded Woo. as far as the bend of the T'ung 
Tile marquis of Ch'in sent condolences on ‘lit 
occasion to Woo by the Knng-sun Ching-tsze 
wlm died on the way at Leant;. [The assistant 
commissioner] proposed to proceed with his Ixxlj 
to the court of Woo, but the viscount sent the 
grand-administrator P‘ei to present to him tht 
customary offerings and messages on the toils ol 
his journey, and to decline [his further progress] 
eaymg, “Considering the unseasonable rise ol 
the waters, it is to be feared rliey will toss aboul 
and overwhelm the body of the commissioner 
and thereby increase the sorrow of my ruler 
He therefore ventures to decline the furtliei 
progress of your excellency.” The Woo-direcior, 

Jv^e(Beingthe assistant-commissioner), replied 

“My ruler having heard of the unreasonable 
conduct of Ts-oo in repeating its invasions ol 
Woo, and destroying your people, appointed 
tne assistant in this mission, to condole with the 
officers of your ruler. Unfortunately, the [chief-1 
commissioner encountered the anger of Heaven 
so that our gTeat business fell [for a time] to 
Ihe ground, and he took his lesve of the world 
at Leang. Some days have been lost in collect¬ 
ing what was necessary for his remains, but a 
day hence I should hare advanced to another 
station But now your ruler’s orders have met 
me, telling me not to approach with the body to 
his gate;—my ruler’s commission must thus be 
thrown away among the grass. I have heard, 
however, thatit is aruleof propriety to serve when 
dead as we serve when living. Hence there is die 
rule, that if [a commissioner] dies when engaged 
on a court or a complimentary visit, the business 


should be discharged with his corpse, and also 
there is the rule about the coarse to be pursued 
when the death occurs of him to whom the visit 
is being made. If now I do not accomplish the 
mission with the body. I shall return as if the 
death [of your ruler] had taken place;—which 
surely would be improper. The use of the rule 
serves to prevent people’s indifference, though 
they may still sometimes transgress it; but now 
your Excellency 9ays, • He is dead, and you may 
neglect it:’—this is to put the ruleaway. How 
can your ruler tliu9 become lord of the States ? 
The ancients had the say'ng, ‘Inflict no stain 
on a deceased officer.’ I, the assistant-com¬ 
missioner, propose to carry my chiefs body to 
discharge his commission. If the commission 
of our ruler can only reach your ruler’s place, 
although [the body] should fall into the-deep 
gulf, it will be the doing of Heaven, and through 
no fault of your ruler or of the ferry-men.” 
Upon this the people of Woo received K'ae, [as 
he proposed].’ 

2d.’ In autumn, Ch‘in Kwan of Ts‘e passed 
by [the capital of] Wei on his way to Ts-oo, 
when Chung Yew (Tsze-loo) went to see him, 
and said, ‘ Heaven perhapa is using Ch‘in-she as 
its axe. He has cut down the ducal House of 
Ts‘e, but we cannot know whether some other 
man may not possess it. Nor can we know 
whether he shall not in the end enjoy it himself. 
Would it not be well to treat Loo well, and wait 
for the time [to come]? Why should you show 
hatred to it ?” Tsze-yuh (Ch’in Kwan) said, 
“Yes. I have received your orders. Do you 
send some one to lay the thing before my bro¬ 
ther (Cli'in Hang, or Ch‘ing-tsze).”’} 

far. 7. The Chuen says:—‘In winter, we 
made peace with Ts‘e, and Tsze-fuh King-pih 
went to that State, with Tsze-kung as assistant- 
commissioner. The latter went to see the Kung- 
suii Ch'ing (Who had been commandant of 
Ch'ing), and said to him, “All men who are in the 
service of others [should be faithful], but they 
[often] show a false heart; how much more 
may the people of Ts‘e, though they are [for 
the present] doing service to yon, be expected to 
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play doable! You »re a descendant of the 
duke of Chow, and enjoyed great advantages 
[in Looj, but still vour thoughts have been on 
unrighteousness. Why have you adopted such 
a course as is likely to ruin the State of your 
ancestors, when you could not get an advantage 
[which you desired}?” Ch’ing replied, “Good! 
Alas that I did not earlier hear your instruc¬ 
tions !” 

1 Ch’in Ch‘ing-tsze assigned their lodging to 
the guests, and said to them, “My ruler has 
sent me to say to you that he wishes to do ser¬ 
vice to your ruler as he has done to the ruler 
of Wei.” King-pih made a sign to Tsze-kung 
to advance and reply, which he did, saying, 

“ This is the desire of our ruler. Formerly, when 
the people of Tsin invaded Wei (In the 8th year 
of Ting), Ts*e on account of Wei attacked [the 
city] Kwan-she of Tsin, and lost 500 chariots. 
Notwithstanding, it made a grant of territory to 
Wei, and assigned it in writing 12,500 families 
on the west of the Tse, and the south of Choli, 
Me, and Hang. When the people of Woo 
attacked our poor State (In Gae’s 8th year), 
Ts‘e took advantage of our distress to take 
Hwan and Shen; in consequence of which our 
ruler became cold to it. If indeed you will 
deal with him as you have dealt with the ruler 
of Wei, this is what we desire.” Oh’ing-tsze was 
pinched by this address, and restored Ch'ing, on 
wiiich Kung-sun Suh (A q. Kung-sun Ch'ing) 
entered Ying with his military stores.’ 

[Tso-slie here relates a revolution in Wei, and 
the death of Tsze-loo:—‘ K*ung Yu of Wei (See 
XI. iv. 12) married an elder sister of Kwae-wae 
(See II. 5, tt a!.) y the eldest son of the marquis, 
by whom he had a son, Kwei. His attendant, 
Hwin Leang-foo, was tall and handsome, and 
after the death of Wsn-tsze (Yu) had an in¬ 
trigue with liis mistress. When her brother was 
in Ta’eih (If. 6), she sent this Leang-foo to him, 
and the prince then said to him, “If you can 
bring it about that I enter the capital and get the 
State, you shall have the cap and the carriage 
of a great officer, and 3 capital offences shall 
be forgiven you.” They covenanted together, 
and the attendant made request for the other 
to Pih-ke (The lady). 

‘In the intercalary month, Leang-foo and the 
prince entered the capital, and stopped in an 
outer orchard of the K’ung family. At night, 
disguised as women, they were driven by a 
eunuch to the house. The steward Lwan N ing 
asked who they were, and admitted them on 
being told that they were ladies related to the 
family. They then went to the apartments of 
Pih-ke; and, when they had eaten, that lady 
went before, carrying a spear, and followed by 


the prince and 5 men-at-arms, and [two men 
carrying] a pig. They found K*ung Kwei in 
the privy, and there forced him to make n 
covenant witli the prince, after which they 
violently carried him up into a tower. Lwan 
Ning was making ready to drink; hut before 
the meat was fully roastel, lie heard of the 
revolution which was lieing made, and sent 
information of it to Ke-tsze (Tsze-loo). [At 
the same time], Shaou Hwoh had the horses 
put to ft carriage, sent the cup round, partook 
of roast meat, and then carried 08 Cheh, the 
marquis of Wei, with him to Loo for refuge. 
Ke-tsze was going to enter the city, when lie 
met Tsze-kaou (Also a disciple of Confucius; 
see Ana., XI. xxiv.) about to leave it, who said 
to him, “The gate is shut.” “ But I wish to try 
to go there,” replied Ke-tsze. “It was not your 
doing,” said Tsze-kaou; “you need not share in 
the chiefs misfortunes.” “ I iiave eaten his pay, ’ 
rejoined the other, “and I will not try to escape 
from hi« difficulties.” Tsze-kaou then quilted the 
city, and Tsze-loo entered it. When lie got to the 
gate of the K‘ung family, Kung-sun K‘an was 
keeping it, and told him that he could not enter. 
ICe-tsze said, “You are a grandson of a former 
duke. You seek what gain you can get, and 
shrink from encountering the difficulties of the 
State. I am not such an one. Having got the 
benefit of the pay of the State, I will try to 
save it in its difficulties.” Just then a mes¬ 
senger came out at the gate, and Tsze-loo 
entered. “Of what good,” said he, “is it for 
the prince to deal thus with K‘ung Kwei? 
Though you put him to death, there will he some 
one to continue [his duty to the State].” He 
also said. “The prince has no courage. If 
we burn half the tower, he is sure to let K’ung 
Sliuh go.” When the prince heard this, he was 
afraid, and sent down Shili K’eih and Yu Yen 
to resist Tsze-loo, whom they struck with their 
spears, cutting also the strings of his cap- 
“The superior man,” said he, “does not let his 
cap fall to the ground when he dies;” and with 
this he 'icd the strings again and died. 

•When Confucius heard of the disorder in 
Wei, he said, “Ch’ae will come [here safe] ; 
but Yew will die.” (Comp. Ana., XI. xii.) 
IC’ung Kwei then raised duke Chwang (Kwae- 
wae) to the marquisate. He did what harm he 
could to the old ministers, and wanted to remove 
them all. He began by saying to Mwan Ch’ing, 
the minister of Instruction, “I have had long 
I experience of distress abroad. Do you now 
make a trial of it.” Ch’ing retired, and com¬ 
municated this to Pe, superintendent of the 
market, and wished with him to attack the 
duke. But the scheme did not take effect.’] 


Sixteenth year. 
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XVI. 1 In the [duke’s] sixteenth year, in spring-, in the king’s first month, on 
Ke-maon, K‘wae-wae, heir-son of Wei, entered the capital from Ts'eih, 
and Cheh, marquis of Wei, came to Loo a fugitive. 

2 In the second month, Tsze-senen Ch*ing of Wei fled from that State to 

Sung. 

3 In summer, in the fourth month, on Ke-ch'ow, K‘ung K‘ew died. 


Pf.rr. 1, 2. The Chuen gays:— 5 In the 16th 
year, in spring, Mwan Ch‘ing (The Tsze-seuen 
Citing of the text) and Pe, superintendent of 
the market-place (See the narrative at the end 
of last year), fled from Wei to Sung. The mar¬ 
quis of Wei sent Yen Woo-tsze to announce 
(his restoration] at [the court of] Chow, say¬ 
ing, “ K‘wae-wae, having offended against the 
marquis his father and the marchioness his mo¬ 
ther, was obliged to flee for refuge to Tsin. 
That State from regard to [his connexion with] 
the royal House, and mindful of him as thereby 
connected with itself, placed him near the Ho. 
By the secret influence of Heaven upon his 
mind, he has [now] obtained the inheritance of 
his State, and has sent his linmble servant Heih, 
to inform the king’s ministers thereof.” The 
king caused duke P‘ing of Shen to return this 
reply, ** Heili has come with his admirable mes¬ 
sage, and laid it before me, the One man. Let 
him go, and say to my uncle, • I rejoice in your 
success, and restore to you snd your descend¬ 
ants your emoluments and rank. Be reverent! 
Heaven is now blessing you ; but if you are not 
reverent, it will not bestow its blessing; and 
repentance then will be of no avail.’ ” ’ 

Par. 3. With this par. ends the continuation 
of Confucius’ Work by his disciples. Hence¬ 
forth there is no more text of the Ch‘un Ts’ew, 
real or supplementary. ‘The sage having been 
bom,’ says Too Yu, ‘in the 22d year of duke 
Seang (But see the note at the end of IX. xxi.), 
was now 73 years old. In the 4th month of 
this year, the 18th day was Yih-cli‘ow ( 

There was no Ke-ch‘ow in it. Ke-ch‘ow was 
the 12th day of the 5th month; so that there is 
an error in the text either of the mouth or of the 
day.’ Too is wrong here. Xe-ch‘ow was the 
11th day of the 4th month of this year. 

The Chuen says:—‘The duke pronounced his 
eulogy, saying, “ Compassionate Heaven vouch¬ 
safes me no comfort, and has not left me the 
aged man, to support me, the One man, on my 
seat. Dispirited I am, and full of distress. 
Woe is me I Alas! O Ne-foo! There is none 
[now] to be a rule to me!" Tsze-kung said, 
“The ruler is not likely to die in Loo. The 
master said, ‘Error in a point of ceremony 
shows darkness of mind; error in the use of a 
name is a fault.’ Failure of the mind is dark¬ 
ness ; a fault is failure in one’s position. The 
duke could not use the master when alive; in 
eulogizing him when dead, he has transgressed 
the rules of ceremony. In calling himself 1 the 
One man,’ he has assumed a name which does 
not belong to him. In both things the ruler 
has erred.” ’ 


Though the supplementary text of the Ch‘un 
Ta‘ow stops with the above paragraph, Tso-slie 
continues his narratives for several years, and 
we shall continue to follow the stream of Chi¬ 
nese history as far aa we have his guidance. 

1. ‘In the 6tb month of this year, the mar¬ 
quis of Wei entertained K‘ung Kwei to drink 
with him at P‘ing-yang, when he bestowed 
large gifts upon him, while all the great officers 
also received presents. He escorted him away 
when he had well drunk, and at midnight sent 
him [an order to go] away from the State. 
[Kwei] took [his mother] Pih-ke in the car¬ 
riage with him from P‘ing-yang, and took bis 
way. When he had got to the west gate, he 
sent an attendant carriage back to Se-poo to 
bring away the stone Spirit-tableta of his tem¬ 
ple. Tsze-pili Ke-tsze, who had formerly been 
an officer in the K‘ung household, but had lately 
been promoted to the service of the marquis, 
begged leave to pursue him; and, meeting with 
the carriage and the tablets, lie killed the indi¬ 
vidual in charge of it, and mounted the car¬ 
riage. Heu Kung-wei had come back to see 
about the tablets, and now met with Ke-tsze. 
“In a struggle,” said he to himself, “with so 
bad a man, I am sure to conquer. I will make 
him shoot first.” [Ke-tsze] discharged 3 arrows, 
which all went wide of the mark. Heu Wei 
then shot the other dead, and one of his attend¬ 
ants found the spirit-tablets in a bag. K’ung 
Kwei then fled to Sung.’ 

2. ‘ When Keen, the eldest son of the vis¬ 
count of Ts'oo, was slandered (See the 2d 
narrative at the beginning of X. xix., that after 
par. 3; and the 2d at the beginning of X. xx.) 
he fled from Shing-foo to Sung. Afterwards, 
he went from Sung to Ch’ing to avoid the dis¬ 
orders caused by members of the Hwa family- 
The people of Ch‘ing were very fond of him; 
but he went on to Tsin. There be took counsel 
with some officers of Tsin who wished to sur¬ 
prise [the capital of] Cli'ing, and [to aid them] 
asked that he might be recalled to that Stale, 
which was done; and he was treated as he hail 
been at first. [By ami by], the people of Tsin 
sent a spy to him (He was styled Tsze-muh), to 
ask him to fix the time for their enterprise.. He 
had been harsh and tyrannical in the city assigned 
to himself, so that the people accused him; and 
in the course of an investigation, this spy was 
detected, and Tsze-muh was put to death. His 
son, called Shing, was [now] in Woo, from 
which Ts'ze-ge wished to recall him to Ts’oo. 
The duke of Slieh said, “I have heard that 
Shing is deceitful and insubordinate;—will not 
such a step turn out ill?” Tsze-se, however, 
said, “I have heard that Shing is a man of good 
faith and bold; to recal him will only be ad¬ 
vantageous. We can place him on the borders, 
and employ him as a bulwark to the State.” 
He of Sheh observed, "I call it good faith when 
a man cultivates the friendship of the virtuous, 
and I call it boldness when a man follows a 
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course of righteousness. I hare heard that 
Siting wishes always to make his words good, 
and seeks to get around him bravoes who are 
not afraid of death. It is to be feared he has 
private aims of his own. To make good one’s 
words is not good faith, and to be speculating 
about death is not boldness. You will repent 
of this measure.” 

‘Tsze-se did not follow this counsel, but call¬ 
ed Shing [back to Ts'oo], and stationed him 
near the borders of Woo, where he became duke 
of Fill. [Ere long], he ssked leave to invade 
Ch'ing; but Tsze-se said, “The ordinances of 
Ts‘oo are not yet fully arranged. But for this, 
[the thing should be done]. I will not forget 
the matter. By and by he made the same re¬ 
quest, and leave was given to him; but before he 
had raised his forces, the people of Tsin invaded 
Ch'ing, and Ts'oo relieved it, and made a cove¬ 
nant with it. Shing was angry, and said, “Here 
is a man of Ch'ing. My enemy is not far off 
and he then proceeded to sharpen his sword. 
P'ing, the son of Tsze-k'e, seeing him so engaged, 
said to him, “ King’s grandson, what are you 
doing that for ?” Shing replied, “ I have the 
reputation of being straightforward. If I do 
not tell you, bow can I be called so ? It is to 
kill your father.” Ping reported this to Tsze- 
se, who said, “ Siting is like an egg which I 
have (latched. I have brought him up under 
my wings. According to the order of Lite State 
of Ts'oo, when I die, no other but he will be 
chief minister or marshal.” When Siting heard 
this, he said, “The chief minister is mad. If 
he die a natural death, it will be my condemns 
tion.” Still Tsze-se did not repent of what lie 
had done. Shing said to Shill K'eih, “ If we meet 
the king and the two high ministers with 500 
men in all, the thing may be done.” K'eih re¬ 
plied, “The men cannot be got;” and lie added, 
“ At the south of the market place there is one 
Hcung E-leaou. If you can get him, he will be 
equal to 500 men.” They then went together 
to the place, and saw the man. The duke of 
Pih talked, and was pleased, with him; but when 
he told him his object, E-le&ou refused [to 
engage in it]. Siting then threatened him with 
his sword, but he made no movement. “ The 
offer of gain,” said Shing, “could not flatter 
him; threatening could not terrify him. He is 
not one who will szek to get favour by letting 
out my words;” and with this ho left him. 

‘ A body of men from Woo having attacked 
Shin, the duke of Pih defeated them, and begged 
leave to present [in the court] the spoils of the 
battle. This was granted him, and he took the 
opportunity to ninke an insurrection. In autumn, 
Jit the 7Lit month, he killed Tsze-se aud Tsze- 
k'e in the court, and made king Hwuy a prisoner. 
" sze-se covered his face with his sleeve, as he 
was dying; but Tsze-k'e said, “ Heretofore 1 have 
used my strength iu the service of our ruler; 
I must now end in the same way.” With this 
®n tore op a large log of a camphor wood tree, 
killed a man with it, ami died. Sliih K'eih 
advised Shing to burn the treasury and murder 
the king, for if lie did not do so, his enterprize 
»ot succeed. The duke, however, said, 

No. To murder the king would be inaus¬ 
picious. And if 1 burned the treasury, I should 
have.no stores. Wherewith should I maintain 
niyself? ” K'eih replied. Holding the State of 
is'oo, and ruling its people, and at the same 


time reverently serving the Spirits, yon will not 
be without goed auspices and sufficient stores. 
You need not be anxious lest the people should 
not follow you.” 

* [At this time], the duke of Sheh was in 
Ts'ae, and all the people outside the barrier wall 
advised hint to advance upon tlia capital. He 
replied, however, “I have heard that when a 
man puts his fortune to the risk by hazardous 
ways, be is insatiable in his desires, and falls from 
bis place [like a vessel] made too heavy on one 
side." When he heard that Shing had put to 
death Kwan Sew [who was sprung] from Ts'e, 
then lie advanced. 

‘The duke of Pih wished to make Tsze-lcu 
king, but that prince refused, on whieh the 
duke carried him off by force of arms. Tsze- 
leu said, “ If you, a king’s grandson, will secure 
the peace of the State of Ts'oo, and will correct 
and regulate the royal House, and afterwards 
extend your shelter over it, this is what I desire. 
Shall I presume not to obey and follow you? 
If animated by a desire for your own exclusive 
advantage, you proceed to overthrow the royal 
House, and do not regard the State of Ts oo, 
though I die, I cannot follow you.” The duke on 
this put him to death, and proceeded with the 
king to the High treasury, the gate of which 
was kept by Sliih K'eih. Kung-yang, an equerry, 
however, dug through the wall, and carried the 
king on his back to the place of [bis mother], 
the queen Cli'non. At the same time, the duke 
of Shell drew near. When he arrived at the 
north gate, some one met him and said, “Why 
are you without your helmet ? The people are 
looking for you as for ail indulgent parent. If 
the arrows of the rebels wound you. it will 
destroy the hope of the people;—how is it ihat 
you are not helmeted?” The duke on this as¬ 
sumed his helmet and advanced. Shortly he 
met another man, wiio said to him, “Why are 
you wearing your helmet ? The people are 
looking for you as they look for a good year. 
Daily are they expecting your arrival. If they 
[once] see your face, they will feel at rest. 
When they [thus] know that they will not die, 
their souls will all be on fire; and they will, as 
it were, point yon out as a mark throughout the 
whole city. Is it not too bad in you to cover 
your face, and destroy the hope of the people?” 
At this speech, the duke took off hia helmet 
and advanced without it. 

'[As he went on], he met Koo, the director 
of Remonstrances, who was leading his follow¬ 
ers to join the duke of Pih. Tsze-kaou (The 
duke of Sheh was so styled) said to him, “if it 
had not been for the two ministers [who have 
been put to death], Ts'oo would have ceased to 
be a State. Is it to be preserved by abandoning 
the virtuous and following the reliellimis? The 
director on this followed the duke of Sheh, who 
sent hitn, with the people of the city, to attack 
the duke of Pih. That loader fled to a hill, 
and strangled himself; and his followers con¬ 
cealed his body. Sliih K'eih was taken alive, 
and questioned about the duke’s death. “I 
know,” replied he, “the place where he died, 
but he told me not to tell it.” “If you do not 
tell it,’’ he was told, “we will boil yon.” He 
said, “ If our enterprize had succeeded, I should 
have been minister. That I should lie boiled on 
its failure is the natural consequence. What 
harm can it do me?” Accordingly he was 
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boiled. Shing’s brother Ten fled to K*wae- 
hwang. Shin Choo-leang (The dake of Shefa) 
took the Offices of both the murdered ministers; 
bat when the State was composed, he made 
Ning (Son of Taze-se) chief minister, and K‘wan 
(Son or Tsxe-k‘e) minister of War; and remained 
himself to old age in Sheh.’ 

[This Tsze-kaou or Shin Choo-leang is the 
duke of Sheh of the Analecta, VTL xviii.; YMT, 
xvi.]. 

8 . A faroorite of the marquis of Wei, who 
interpreted dreams, haring asked for some 
spirits from T‘ae-shnh He-tsze, and being re¬ 
fused them, he joined with the dinner, and said 
to the marquis, “Your lordship has a great 
minister in the south-west comer who, we are 
afraid, will injure you, if yon do not send him 
away.” On this [the marquis] drove out T‘ae- 
shoh E (He-tsze), who fled to Tsin. 


4. The marquis of Wei said to Hwan Leang- 
foo, “I hare now succeeded to my father, but 
I am not in possession of hit [valuable] articles 
(Which duke Cheh had carried away with him); 
—what is to be done? Leang-foo took the 
place of the torch-bearer, and said, “Tsih and 
the exiled marquis are both your sons. Call 
the latter back, and then choose the abler of 
the two [to succeed you]. If he be not the 
abler, the articles [which he carried away] can 
thus be got. An attendant told this to Tsih, 
who made five men follow him with a pig, 
seized the marquis, and forced him to make a 
covenant with him, requesting him also to pat 
Leang-foo to death. “ I covenanted with him," 
said Hie marquis, “ to forgive him three capital 
offences.” “ But.” urged Tsih, “ I ask that you 
will put him to death, for the the next offence 
after those three.” To tilts the marquis agreed. 


Seventeenth year. 
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XVII. 1. ‘In the [duke’s] 17th year, the 
piarquis of Wei made a tent adorned with paint¬ 
ings of tigers in his own peculiar garden ; and 
when it was finished, he Bought for men of the 
best reputation, to feast with them in it at it3 
°P ei i , ng- The heir-son [Teih] begged him to 
get Liang-foo to be present. That officer came 
in the carriage of a minister of the 2d degree, 
witli 2 horses; and in a purple robe, with a jacket 
?! fbj-fur over it. On his arrival, he threw open 
'n , . ~* ur > but did not take off his sword. 

he heir-son ordered him to be dragged away, set 
lorth to him his 3 offences, and put him to death.’ 
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2. ‘ In the 3d month, the viscount of Yueh 
invaded Woo, and was met by the viscount of 
Woo at the marsh of Leih. Their forces were 
drawn up over against each other on either 
side of the water. The viscount of Yueh formed 
two bodies in files of five on his left and right, 
and made them during the night, with a noise 
of drums, advance now on the right and now- 
on the left. The array of Woo divided to meet 
them, on which the wiscount of Yueh stole 
through the water, right against the centre of 
that of Woo, which was thrown into great con¬ 
fusion, and defeated.’ 
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3. ‘Chnou Tang of Tsin sent a message to 
the marquis of Wei, saying, “ When your lord- 
ship was in Tsin, I (^' ^ was a name of 
Yang) was your host. I beg you or your eldest 
son now to come [to l’sinj, that I may escapo 
being incriminated. If you do not do so, my 
ruler will say that your not coming is my 
doing.” The marquis of Wei declined to go to 
Tsin on the ground of the difficulties in which 
he was, and his eldest son made representations 
injurious to him. In summer, in the 0th month, 
Cliaou Yang laid siege to the capital of Wei, to 
the relief of which came Kwoh Kwan and Ch‘in 
Kwan of Ts‘e. An officer of Tsin, who had come 
with a challenge to battle, having been made 
prisoner, Tsze-yuh (Ch*in Kwan) caused him to 
be clothed in his proper dress, and tlien went to 
see him. “ Kwoli-tsze,” said he to the prisoner, 
‘‘has the govt, of Ts‘e in liis hands, and he 
ordered me not to avoid the army of Tsin. How 
should I presume to disobey his command? and 
why should your leader take the trouble to send 
a challenge?” Keen-tsze said, ‘‘I consulted the 
tortoise-shell about attacking Wei, and not about 
fighting with Ts‘e;” and on this he withdrew.’ 

4. ‘During the troubles of Ts‘oo caused by 
the duke of 1‘ih, the'people of Chrin, relying on 
their accumulated stores, made an incursion into 
it. When the State was tranquillized, it was re¬ 
solved to carry off the wheat crop of Oh-in, and 
the viscount consulted the grand-tutor Tszc- 
kuh, ami Clioo-leang duke of Sheh, about n 
leader for the ex|>editk>n. Tszc-kuh said, 
“Clrae-keu, commander of the Right, and Laou, 
historiographer of tile Left, both attended the 
chief minister nud the marshal in a former at¬ 
tack of Clt'in; they may be employed now.” 
TsZe-kaou said, “ When the leaders are of low 
rank, the people despise them. I am afraid the 
orders of those officers will not be obeyed.” 
Tszc-kuh replied, “ Kwan Ting-foo was a cap¬ 
tive of Job; hut our king W.hj employed him as 
the general of the army, and tlience came the 
conquest of Chow and Leaou, the subjugation 
of Suy and Thing, and a great opening up of all 
the Man trilies. P'&ng Cbung-shwang was a 
captive of Shin; but our king Wftn employed 
him as his chief minister, and he made Shin and 
Scih districts of our State. The bringing Ch‘in 
and Ts‘ae to our court, and the enlargement of 
our boundaries to the Joo, were his achieve¬ 
ments. What has lowness of rank to do in this 
matter?” Tsze-kaou rejoined, “The decree of 
Heaven does not waver. The [late] chief minis¬ 
ter had ground of indignation with Ch‘in. 
If Heaven be [now] minded to destroy it, the 
work will be assigned to the chief minister’s 
son. Why should the ruler not pass over those 
officers? I am afraid that the commander of 
the Right and the historiographer of the I.eft 
have the lowness of rank of the two captive’s 
[>«u have mentioned], without their excellent 
virtue.” The king consulted the tortoise-shell, 
which indicated that the choice of the com¬ 
mandant of Woo-shing would be fortunate (He 
was the son of Tsze-se, the late chief-minister). 
He was sent therefore with a force to carry off 
the wheat crop of Chun. The people of that 
State withstood him, and were defeated, on 
which he laid siege to its capital city. In 
autumn, in the 7th month, on Ke-maou, he,—the 


Kung-gun Chaou of Ts‘oo,—at the head of his 
force, extinguished Ch’in (See the Chuen on X. 
ix. 3). 

‘ The king and the duke of Sheh consulted the 
tortoise-shell about Teze-leang, whether he 
should be appointed chief minister. Choo, com¬ 
mandant of Shin, said, “ The indication is that 
the appointment will be fortunate, but that he 
will go beyond your expectations.” ** A son of 
our [former] king and prime-minister, if he go 
beyond our expectations, what will he proceed 
to?” said the duke. Shortly after, they con¬ 
sulted the shell about Tsze-kwoh, and appointed 
him chief-minister. 

6 . ‘The marquis of Wei dreamt in the north 

palace, that he saw a man mounting the tower 
of Keqn-woo. His hair was dishevelled; and 
with his face to the north, he cried out, saying, 

“ I mount here in the old site of Keun-woo; 

The gourds are only commencing their 
growth. 

1 am Hwttn Leang-foo; 

I appeal to Heaven in assertion of my in¬ 
nocence.” 

The marquis himself consulted the reeds about 
the dream, and Sou Me-shay interpreted the 
result to the effect that there was no harm in it, 
on which a city was given to him, which he left, 
making his escape to Sung. The marquis again 
consulted the tortoise-shell, the interpretation 
of the indications of which was, 


“ He is like a fish with a red tail. 

Tossed cross-wise, and driven to the sale. 

Ear from the great State, 

lie will be extinguished and flee. 

His gate and all bis openings shut, 

He w ill get over behind.” 


‘In winter, in the 10th month, Tsin again 
invaded Wei, and entered its outer suburbs. 
When the army was about to enter the capital, 
Kcen-tszc said, “ Let us stop. Shuh-heang said 
that lie who took advantage of its disorder to 
extinguish a State would have no posterity. 
The people of Wei then drove out duke Ch wang, 
and made peace with Tsin, which raised Iran- 
sze, a grandson of duke Seang, to he marquis, 
and then withdrew its army. In the lit" 
nionlli, the [expelled] marquis again entered t le 
capital from Keuen, and Pmi-sze fled. 

* Before this, duke [C'hwang] bail been Lon 
one occasion] taking a view from the city-wa , 
and observed [the place called] Jung-chow- 
Having inquired about it, and been I 0 *"! 1 
name], he said “ Our surname is Ke. VV ia 
have any Jung to do here?” and he proceeds 
to plunder the place. . 

‘ He had employed the workmen for a tong 
lime, and wished to expel Shih Poo; but 
he could do so, an insurrection broke out, an 
on Sin-sze, Shih Poo, supported by the work¬ 
men, attacked him. He shut his gate, and beg¬ 
ged for terms, which were refused him ; and 
getting over the wall on the north, he feu »»< 
broke his thigh, when the men of Jung-chow 
attacked him. His sons Tsih and Ts’ing got 
over it after him, and were killed by them, lie 
then entered the house of Ke of Jung-chow. 

‘Before this, be had seen, from the wall ot tno 
. city, the wife of this Ke, how beautiful her hair 
! was, and had caused it to be cut off, to make a 
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wig for [his wife] Leu-keang. When he now 
entered Re’s house, he showed him a peih, say¬ 
ing, “If you save my life, I will give you this 
peih.” Ke said, “If I kill you, where will the 
peih go to?” On which he killed him, and took 
the peih. The people of Wei recalled Kung- 
sun Pan-sze and made him marquis. 

‘ In the 12th month, a body of men from Ts‘e 
invaded Wei, the people of which begged for 
peace. The invaders raised the Kung-tsze K'e 
to the marquisate, carried Pan-sze back with 
them, and placed him in Loo.’ 

‘ The duke had a meeting with the mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘e, and made a covenant in Mung. 
Mang Woo-pih was with the duke as director 
of the ceremonies. The marquis bowed with 
his head to the ground, but the duke only 
bowed, on which the people of Ts’e were angry; 
but Woo-pih said, “ Only to the son of Heaven 
does our ruler bow with his head to the ground.” 
Woo-pih asked Kaou Ch‘ae who held the bull’s 
ear when princes were covenanting, and was 
answered, “At the affair of Ts&ng-yen, the 


Kung-tsze Koo-ts‘aou of Woo held it (See VII. 
3); at the affair of Fah-yang (XII. 4), Shih 
Tuy of Wei did it.” Woo-pih said, “Then, I 
may do it now.” ’ 

7. ‘ Keun, the son of Hwang Yuen of Sung, 

had a friend called T'een Ping, to whom he 
gave the city of his elder brother Tsan-pan, 
taking it away from the latter. Tsan-pan went 
away in indignation, and told Tsze-e K‘ih, an 
officer of the marshal Hwan of it. On this K'ih 
went to Sung, and told the duchess that Keun 
was going to restore Hwan-she. The duke 
asked Tsze-chung about the matter. 

Now Tsze-ehung had wished, before this, to 
appoint Fei-go, his son by K‘e-sze, his successor, 
but Keun had said that he must appoint Fei-go’s 
elder brother, as being a man of good ability. 
Tsze-chung was angry, and did not follow the 
advice; and now he replied to the duke, “The 
master of the Right is too old for such a thing; 
but I do not know about Keun.” The duke on 
this seized Ivcun, and Hwang Yuen fled to Tsin 
from which the duke recalled him’ 


Eighteenth year. 
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XVIII. 1. ‘In the [duke’s] eighteenth year, 
in spring, Sung put to death Hwang Yuen. 
When the duke heard all the circumstances [of 
the case], he recalled the various members of 
the Hwang clan, and made Hwang Hwan mas¬ 
ter of the Right.’ 

2. ‘ A body of men from Pa invaded Ts‘oo. 
and laid siege to Yew. Formerly, when the 
tortoise-shell was consulted about Tsze-kwoh’s 
being made marshal of the Right, Kwan Chen 
said, ‘He will answer to your wishes;’ and he 
was appointed. Accordingly, when the army of 
Pa now entered the country, it was proposed to 
consult the tortoise-shell about a loader to 
oppose it; but the king said, “It was intimated 
that Ning would succeed according to our 
wishes. Why should we divine any further?” 
He was therefore sent with a force against the 
invaders. He requested assistant-commanders; 
and the king said, “The officer of the bed- 
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chamber and the officer of Works did good 
service to my predecessor (See on XI. iv. 15).” 
Accordingly, in the 3d month, the Kung-sun 
Ning, Woo Ycw-yu, and Wei Koo defeated the 
army of Pa at Yew, in consequence of which 
Tsze-kwoh was invested with Seih. The supe¬ 
rior man will say that king Hwuy knew his 
mind. In him was an illustration of what is 
said in one of the Books of Hea (Shoo, II. ii. 18), 
“The officer of divination, when the mind is 
made up on a subject, then refers it to the great 
tortoise.” In the History it is said, “A sage 
does not trouble the tortoise-shell and reeds.” 
So it was with king llwny.’ 

3. * In summer, Shell Poo of Wei drove out 
his ruler K‘e, who fled to '18*6. The marquis 
Cheh then returned to Wei from '1’s‘e, drove 
out Sliih Poo, and restored Shih Tuy and T‘ae- 
shuh E.’ 
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XIX. 1. ‘In the [duke’s] 19th year, in 
spring, a body of men from Yueh made an in¬ 
cursion into Ts^ in order to delude Woo.’ 

2. ‘In summer, the Knng-tsze K'ing of Ts‘oo 
and the Kung-sun K‘wan pursued the army of 
Yueh as far as Ming, could not come up -with it, 
and returned.’ 
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3. ‘In autumn. Shin Clioo-leang of Ts'oo 
invaded the rude tribes of the east (To punish 
Yueh). The men and women of 3 tribes cove¬ 
nanted with the army of Ts‘oo at Gaou.’ 

4. ‘ In winter Shuh Ts*ing (The son of Shuh 
Seuen) went to the capital, on occasion of the 
death of king King.’ 

[This date of the death-of king King is very 
much contested.] 


Twentieth year 
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XX. 1. In the [duke’s] 20th year, in spring, 
an officer of Ts‘e came to call the duke to a 
meeting, which was held in summer at Lin-k‘ew. 
It was on account of Ch'ing, to lay plans for 
the invasion of Tsiu. The people of Ch-ir.g, j 
however, declined the action of the States ; and 
in autumn our army returned.’ 

2 . ‘ The Kung-tsze K‘ing-ke of Woo remon¬ 
strated frequently with the viscount, telling 


him that, if he did not change his course, ruin 
must.be the result.’’ The viscount would not 
listen to him, on which he left and resided in 
E, going afterwards to Ts‘oo. When he heard 
that Yueh was going to invade Woo, he begged 
leave to return and try to bring about a peace 
with Yueh. He then returned, and wished to 
take off the unfaithful [officers] in order to 
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satisfy Yueh. The people of Woo, however, 
put him to death.’ 

3. ‘In the 11th month, Yueh laid siege to 
[the capital of] Woo. Chaou-m&ng (Chaou 
Woo-seuh, or Seang-tsze, son of Chaou Yang of 
Tsin, for whom he was now in mourning) 
diminished the quantity and quality of his 
mounting diet [in consequence]. Ts'oo Lung 
said to him, “ The three years’ mourning is the 
greatest expression [of grief for the loss] of 
relatives; and yet you are now going beyond 
ithave you not a reason for this t“ Chaou- 
mUng replied, “ At the meeting of Hwang-oh‘e 
(XIH. 3), my father made a covenant with the 
king of Woo, that [Tsin and Woo] should make 
common cause in their likings and dislikings. 
Now Yueh is besieging the capital of Woo. If 
I, as my father’s heir, do not make void his 
engagement, I ought to oppose Yueh, but this 
is what Tsin is not able to do ; and I therefor© 
have diminished my diet.” Lung said, “ Sup¬ 
pose you should send and make the king of 
W oo acquainted with the circumstances,” Can 
it be done?” asked the minister. “Allow me 
to try it,” said the other; and he took his way 
to the scene of strife. First he went to the 
army of Yueh, and said [to the viscount of that 
State], “ Many have been the attacks and 
injuries committed by Woo on your superior 
State, and the people of our [northern] States 
have all been glad to hear that your lordship is 
now puuishing it in person. I am only afraid 


that your desire may not get its satisfaction, 
and beg yonr leave to enter the city that I may 
see.” Permission was granted to him; and he 
then said to the king of Woo, “ Woo-seuh, tlie 
minister of my ruler, has sent me, his servant 
Lung, to venture to explain and apologize for 
his not coming to your assistance. His father 
Che-foo, the former minister of our ruler, un¬ 
dertook the engagement of the covenant at 
Hwang-ch*e, that Tsin and Woo should make 
common cause in their likings and dislikings. 
Your lordship is now in difficulties. Woo-seuh 
would not dare to shrink from the toil; but 
Tsin is not able to make the effort, and he has 
sent me to venture to represent to you his case.” 
The king bowed with his head to the earth, and 
said, “Through my incapacity I have not been 
able to serve Yueh, and liave thus caused sor¬ 
row to your minister. I acknowledge the con¬ 
descension of his message.” He then gave 
Lung a small basket of pearls which he sent to 
Chaou-ra&ng, saying, “Kow-tseen will cause 
me grief while I live; I would die, but death 
will not come. I would new ask you a question 
as with the laugh of a drowning man:—how was 
it that your historiographer Gan (The Mill of the 
Cliuen on X. xxxii. 2), got his reputation of 
wisdom?” “Gan,” said Lung, “when he ad¬ 
vanced, incurred no hatred, and when he retired, 
was followed by no reviling.” “ His character 
was deserved,” rejoined the king.’ 


Twenty-first year. 
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1- ‘In the [duke’s] twenty-first year, 
an officer from Yueh first came to our court.’ 

2. ‘In autumn, the duke made a covenant 
with the marquis of Ts*e, and the viscount of 
Choo in Koo. The people of Ts'e, to express 
eir condemnation [of the duke] for not bowing 
with his head to the ground (XVII. 6), made 
the following song about it, 

“ How slow are they of Loo! 

I hey wake not, though years go, 

And make us travel so, 

Tis their scholars with their bocks, 
That thus trouble our two States.” 


At this time the duke arrived before either of 
the others at Yang-kuh. Leu-k‘ew Seih of Ts“e 
said to hin, “You have condescended to direct 
your steps here, and are now in the army of my 
ruler. We will send word with the most rapid 
despatch to him. But will it not be a trial of 
your patience till the messenger returns ? As 
our workmen have not yet prepared the station 
[for the meeting], allow us to prepare a lodging- 
house for you in Cliow-taou.” The duke 
declined the offer, saying that he would not 
presume to trouble their workmen.’ 
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XXII. 1. In the [iluke's] 22d year, in sum¬ 
mer, in the 4th month, duke Yin of Choo fled 
from Ts‘e to Yueli(Yih, the viscount of Choo, of 
VIII. 4, and X. 1, see the Chuen on which), and 
said, ‘ Woo, in its unprincipled course, made me, 
the father, a prisoner, and appointed my son in 
my stead.” The people of Yueh restored him 
to Choo, and his eldest son Kih fled to Yueh.’ 


2. ‘In winter, in the 11th month, oil Ting- 
moou, Yueh extinguished Woo, and proposed to 
the king of it to reside in Yung-tung. He de¬ 
clined, saying, “I am old; how can I serve your 
lordship? ” And with this he strangled himself. 
They carried his body back to Yueh.’ 


Twenty-third year. 
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XXIII. 1. ‘In the [duke’s] twenty-third year, 
in spring, King Ts‘aou of Sung died (This King 
Ts'aou was the wife of duke Yuen of Sung, and 
mother of the wife of Ke P‘ing-tsze, mentioned 
in the Chuen on X. xxv. 1. She was conse¬ 
quently great grand-mother to K*ang-tsze who 
was now head of the Ke-sun family.) Ke 
Kang-tsze sent Jen Yew to Sung on a visit of 
condolence, and to attend her funeral, with this 
message, “Our poor State is occupied with af¬ 
fairs of importance, which keep me, Fei, and 
the other ministers in a State of excitement, so 
that I am unable to atteud and help in drawing 
the bier; and I have sent K‘cw to follow the 
others [who perform that office].” There was 
also this other message [to duke King], “ Since 
I am in the position of the son of your sister’s 
son, I have sent K‘ew to present some poor horses 
which were bred by my fatl^r to the steward of 
your [deceased] mother. Perhaps they may be 
allowed to bear the plumes and girths [at her 
funeral].” ’ 

2. ‘ In summer, in the 6th month, Seun Yaou 
of Tsin invaded Ts‘e, and was met by Kaou 
Woo-p‘ei at the head of a force. Che Pit) (Seun 
Yaou) had gone to obscive the army of Ts'e, 


when his horses got frightened, and he galloped 
them forwards saying, “The men of Is‘e know 
my flag. They will say that I return because 1 
am afraid of them.” Accordingly he went on to 
the entrenchments [of Ts*e], and then withdrew. 

‘When the two armies were about to fight, 
Ch'ang Woo-tsze begged leave to consult the 
tortoise-shell, but Che Pill said, “ Our ruler gave 
notice [of the expedition] to the son of Heaven, 
and consulted the tortoise-shell of the State 
about it in the ancestral temple. The result 
was fortunate, and why should I divine any 
further? Moreover, the people of l's‘e took 
Ying-k‘ew. The ruler’s commission to me was 
not for the display of our military prowess, but 
to deal with that matter of Ying-k‘ew. It is 
enough that I was charged to punish a crime; 
—why should I [now] divine?” A battle was 
fought on Jin-shin at Le-k‘ew, when the army 
of Ts‘e was entirely defeated. Che Pih hiroseu 
captured Yen Kang.’ 

3. ‘In autumn, in the 8th month, Shun 
Ts'ing went to Yueh ;—the first complimentary 
mission to that State. Choo Yang of Yueh, 
came to Loo on a similar mission, in return tor 
that of Shub Ts'ing.’ 
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Twenty-fourth year. 
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XXIV. 1. ‘In the [duke’s] twenty-fonrth 
year, in summer, in the 4th month, the marquis 
of Tsin, intending to invade Ts*e, sent an officer 
to ask the aid of an army from us, saying, 
“ Formerly Tsang Win-chung, with an army of 
Ts‘oo, invaded Ts‘e, and took Kuh (See V. xxvi- 
6. 7); Seuen-shuh with an army of Tsin, invaded 
TaV, and took Wan-ynng (VIII. ii. 4, 7). My 
ruler [now] wishes to seek the blessing of the 
duke of Chow, and desires to beg the help of 
tire power of the Tsang family.” Tsang Shili 
[was sent to] join him with a force, when they 
took Lin-k’ew. The officers of the army gave 
orders to make everything ready for advancing; 
but Lae Chang said, “The ruler is reduced low, 
and the ministers are oppressive. Last year 
Tsin vanquished its opponents, and now it has 
taken a great city. It has received much favour 
from Heaven; how should it be able to advance 
further? That is a mistake. The expedition 
will now withdraw.” The army of Tsin did 
accordingly withdraw. Some oxen were given 
alive toTsang Shih, and the grand historiograph¬ 
er [of Tsin] apologized to him, saying, “Because 
our ruler is on march, this gift of oxen is not 
according to the rule. I venture to set forth 
our apologies to you.” ’ 

2. ‘ The viscount of Cboo again pursued an 
unreasonable course, on which an officer of Yueh 
seized him, aud carried him to that State, 
appointing his sou Ho in his stead. Ho also 
acted in the same unreasonable way.’ 


3. ‘Themother of the duke’s son King was 
his favourite, and he proposed to raise her to the 
position of his wife. Having told the director 
of ceremonies Hin Hea to present those appro¬ 
priate for such a proceeding, that officer replied 
that there were none such. The duke said to 
him in a rage, “ You are an officer of the ancestral 
temple, and the appointment of the ruler’s wife 
is a great ceremony of the State. Why do yon 
say that there are no rules for it ?” “ The duke 
of Chow,” was the reply, “and duke Woo 
married daughters of Seeh. Heaou and Hwuy, 
daughters of Sung; from Hwan downwards, our 
rulers have married daughters of Ts‘e. For 
such marriages there are the appropriate cere¬ 
monies ; but for the constituting a concubine the 
wife there are none.” The issue, however, was 
that the duke carried out his purpose, and 
declared that King should be his successor. 
Front this time the people began to hate the 
duke.” 

4. ‘In the intercalary month, the duke went 
to Yueh, and won the friendship of Seih-ying, 
the heir-apparent, who proposed giving a wife 
to him, and much territory. Kurig-sun Yew- 
shan sent word of this to Ke-snn, who was 
frightened by the prospect, and sent bribes 
which he got presented through the grand- 
administrator Pei. The plan was then dropped.’ 
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XXV. 1. ‘In the [duke's] 25th year, in 
summer, in the oth month, on K&ng-shin, Cheb, 
marquis of Wei, fled from that State to Sung. 
The marquis had made a marvellous tower in 
his own peculiar garden, and was drinking in it 
with all his great officers. Among them was 
Shing-isze, superintendent of the markets, who 
ascended and took his place on his mat, with 
his stockings on. The duke being angry, he 


excused himself on the ground that he had a 
peculiar disease [in his feet], which would make 
the duke vomit, if he saw it. The dukewas 
still more angry, and could not be appeased by 
the apologies of the [other] great officers, in® 
superintendent then left the tower, the duke 
threatening him with his fist as with a 
and saying that he would cut off his feet. J "is 
was beard by Shing-tsze, who got into a carriage 
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with Heae the minister of Crime, and said, 
“To-day 1 am fortunate that my death is defer¬ 
red till another day.” 

• When the duke [re-] entered the State, he 
took away his city from Nan-she, and his powers 
from Heae, the minister of Crime. He [also] 
caused one of his attendants to push the car¬ 
riage of Kung-w&n E-tsze into a pond. 

‘Before this, when the people of Wei deprived 
the officer Hea Ting of his possessions (See the 
narrative on XL 7; T here should, probably, 
he his household and property were given 
to P‘ang-fung Me-taze, who entertained the 
duke in consequence, and presented to him the 
daughter of Hea Mow. She became liis favourite, 
and was put in the position of his wife. Her 
brother K‘e was grandson of the sister of T‘ae- 
shuh Tsih, and, when young, had been brought 
up in tlie palace. He was afterwards made 
minister of Instruction; but when the favour of 
tlie lady declined, he was made guilty of some 
offence. The duke kept employing the work¬ 
men of the 8 departments for a great length of 
time. He also made Keaou, a player, covenant 
with K‘euen Me, kept him near to himself, and 
very much trusted him. 

‘ In consequence of all these things, Pe super¬ 
intendent of the markets, Kung-sun Me-mow, 
Kung-win Yaou, Heae minister of Crime, and 
K‘e minister of Instruction, took advantage of 
[the dissatisfaction of tlie] workmen and of 
K‘euen Me, to raise an insurrection. Armed 
with sharp weapons, and those of them who were 
not so provided with axes, they sent K‘euen 
Me into the duke’s palace; and beginning to 
make a great noise at the palace of the [late] eld¬ 
est son, Tsih, they attacked the duke. Keuen j 
Tsze-aze asked leave to oppose them; but Me j 
held his hand, and said, “You are bold indeed ; 
but what good can you do to the duke? Do 
you not see the case of the late ruler? Let the 
marquis go wherever he pleases. He has, more¬ 
over, already been abroad; why should he not re¬ 
turn ? At present [resistance is of no use], 
the anger of the multitude is not to be encount¬ 
ered. Let it pass away, and it will be easy to 
find an opportunity.” The duke accordingly 
left the city. [At first] he proposed going to 
P*oo; but Me said, “Tain is not to be trusted ; 
don’t go there.” He then proposed going to 
Keuen, but Me said, “ No. Ts‘e and Tsin will 


be quarrelling about us.” Next lie proposed 
going to Ling; but Me said, “Loo is not suffi¬ 
cient to have any dealings with Let us go to 
S!iing-ts‘oo, to draw the notice of Yueh, which 
now has a rnler.” Accordingly, tlie duke went 
on the way to Shing-ts‘oo. Me said, “The 
robbers of Wei must not get to know [where 
we are]; let us make haste. I will go first;” 
and he thus carried the valuables which they 
had with them in his chariot and returned. 

‘ The duke [by and by] formed his men into 
separate bands, and, by means of a correspond¬ 
ence with the prayer-maker Hwuy, made in¬ 
cursions into Wei, to the distress of the people. 
E-tsze knew of the circumstance, went to see 
Tsze-che, (Tlie Kung-sun Me-mow) and begged 
that he would drive out Hwuy. Wan-tsze 
said, “ He lias committed no ofFence.” E-tsze 
replied, “ He loves to monopolize all profit, 
and is lawless. You would see, if the duke 
returned to the capita], that he would be the 
first to lead the way. If you drive him out, he 
will escape by the south gate, and go where the 
duke is. Yueh lias recently got the control of 
the States; they w ill be sure to go there, and ask 
the assistance of an army.” When Hwuy was 
in the court, an officer was sent to send away 
all the members of his household. He went out 
[after them], stopped outside 2 nights without 
being recalled; and on the 5th day lodged in 
Wae-le. He then became a favourite [with the 
duke], and advised him to go to Yueh to ask 
the help of a force.’ 

2. ‘ In the 6th month, the duke arrived from 
Yueh. Ke K'ang-tsze and Mfing Woo-pih met 
him at Woo-woo. Kwoh Ch'ung drove the 
duke’s carriage; and when ho saw' the two minis¬ 
ters, he said, “ They speak much evil. Let your 
lordship pay particular attention to them.” 

‘The duke took refreshment at Woo-woo, and 
Woo-pih presented him with the cup of congratu¬ 
lation. Disliking KwohCh'ung, he said. ‘How 
stout he is! ” Kc-sun then asked that Woo-pih 
should be made to drink [a cup of spirits], adding, 

“ In consequence of Loo’s being so near its 
enemies, we were not able to follow your lordship, 
and so escaped so great a journey; but why 
should he say that Ch'ung has got fat ?” “ Can 
one who eats many of his words,” said the duke, 
“escape getting fat?” They drank [in this 
way] without any pleasure, and enmity now 
commenced between the duke and his great 
officers.” 


Twenty-sixth year. 
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XXVI. 1. ‘In the [duke’s] twenty-sixth 
year, in summer, in the 5th month, Shuh-sun 
Shoo, at the head of a force, joined Kuou Joo 
and How Yung of Yueh, and Yoh Fei of Sung, 
in an expedition to restore the marquis of Wei. 
Wan-tsze wished to receive him; but E-tsze 
said to him, “The ruler is obstinate and oppres¬ 
sive. Wait a little. He is sure to vent his poison 
on the people, who will consequently be of one 
mind with you.” [In a little], the [invading] 
army made an incursion on Wae-chow, [on 
hehulf of the marquis of] Wei, and obtained 
great spoil; and the troops which went forth 
to resist them were greatly defeated. [On 
this, the marquis] dug up the grave of Tmg- 
tsi.e, superintendent of the markets, and 
burned his body on the top of P-ing-chwang. 
Wan-tsze sent Wang-sun Ts‘e privately to ask 
Kaon Joo whether he meant utterly to extin¬ 
guish Wei, or simply to restore the marquis. 
Kaou Joo said that his ruler’s orders to him 
were simply that he should restore the ruler; 
and on this W&n-tsze assembled the people, and 
put the thing to them, saying, “ The ruler has 
now attacked the city with those wild people of 
the south and east, till it is nearly destroyed. 
Let us receive him back.” They said, “ Don’t 
receive him.” He went on, “ It will be a benefit 
to you if I go away. Allow me to go out at the 
north gate.” “ You shall not go out,” all urged. 
They then sent great bribes to the officers of 
Yueh, threw open the gates, manned the para¬ 
pets, and [offered] to receive the duke. He, 
however, did not venture to enter the city; and, 
the armies withdrawing, the people of Wei 
raised duke Taou to the marquisate. Nan-she 
(I. q. W&n-tsze) acted as minister to him, and 
made over Shing-ts‘oo to Yueh. The [expelled] 
duke said, “This is K'e’s doing;’’ and he told 
all [the ladies] who had any quarrel with his 
wife (K'e’s sister) to vent their spite on her. 
K'e having been sent on a complimentary mis¬ 
sion to Yueh, the duke attacked him, and car¬ 
ried off his offerings. K*e laid the matter 
before the king, who ordered him to retake the 
things, which, with the assistance of a large 
body of men, he did. The duke was angry, put 
to death the son of K'e’s sister whom he had 
declared his successor, and afterwards died in 
Y ueh.’ 

2. • Duke King of Sung had no som but 
took Tih and K'e, the sons of Kung-sun Chow, 
and brought them up in his palace, without ap¬ 
pointing either of them, however, to be his suc¬ 
cessor. At this time Hwang Hvran was master 
of the Eight; Hwang Fei-go, grand marshal; 
Hwang Hwae, minister of Instruction; Ling j 
l’uh-hwan, master of the Left; Yoh Fei, minis¬ 
ter of Works ; and Yoh Choo-ts'oo, grand-minis¬ 
ter of Crime. These 6 ministers belonging to 
three clans conducted the government with 
harmony. They should have communicated 
with the duke through Ta-yin ; but that minis¬ 
ter constantly kept back their representations, 
and gave them commands according to his 
pleasure, pretending that they were from the 
duke. The people hated him, and the minister 
of Works wanted to take him off; but the 
master of the Left said, “ Let him alone, till he 
fill up the measure of his iniquity. When he 
ib like a heavy vessel without any foundation, 
is it possible he should not be overthrown ?” 


‘In winter, in the 10th month, the duke was 
taking relaxation by the marsh of K'ung; and 
on Sin-sze, he died in Leen-chung. Ta-yin 
raised 1000 men-at-arms from the soldiers near 
the marsh, and conveyed the duke’s [body] from 
K‘ung-t‘ung to the capital. Having gone with 
it to the Yuh palace, he sent to call the six 
ministers, saying there was a report that there 
were enemies in the State, and that the ruler 
wished them to frame measures for the emer¬ 
gency. When they arrived, he made the men- 
at-arms seize them, and said to them, “ The 
ruler is very ill, and asks you to make a 
covenant;” and accordingly they covenanted in 
the courtyard of the small chamber, that they 
would do nothing disadvantageous to the ducal 
House. Ta-yin then declared K'e to be the 
successor to the State, bore the coffin to the 
ancestral temple, and set it forth there; but it 
was not till the 3d day that the thing was 
known in the city. Fei, the minister of Works, 
spread it abroad through the city, that Ta-yin 
had deceived the ruler and sought to monopo¬ 
lize all gain to himself; that the duke had now 
died without any illness; that Ta-yin had con¬ 
cealed his death ; and that things could not be 
accounted for on any other ground hut the 
crime of Ta-yin. 

‘Tih dreamt that K'e was lying outside the 
Loo gate with his head to the north, and that 
he himself was a bird which was settled upon 
him. His beak reached to the south gate, ana 
his tail to the Thing gate. “I have dreamt," 
said he, “a lieautiful dream. I shall succeed 
to the State.” Ta-yin then considered that, as 
he was not in the covenant, and they might 
drive him out, he had better impose a second 
covenant on the ministers; and lie therefore 
ordered the priest to prepare the writings. The 
ministers were then in T‘ang-yu; and just as 
the time for the covenant was at hand, tho 
priest Seang told Hwang Fei-go of the writing, 
Fei-go consulted with Tsze-loo, Tih the overseer 
of the gates, and the master of the Left, whe¬ 
ther they could not get the people to drive him 
out for them. They then returned to their 
houses, and gave out their armour, sending no¬ 
tice round the city to this effect, “ la-yin keeps 
the ruler in a State of delusion, and insolently 
oppresses the ducul House. Those who side 
with us will be saviours of the ruler.” The 
multitude responded, “ Let us side with them.” 
Ta-yin. [on his part], sent round a notice, say¬ 
ing. “The clans of Tac and Hwang (The Yoh 
were descended from duke Tae) wish to injur© 
the ducal House. Those who side with me need 
have no trouble about not becoming rich. The 
multitude said, “It is not different [from a 
ducal notice]!” 

‘ Tae-ahe and Hwang-slie wished to attack the 
duke, but Yoh Tih said. “ No. He is a criminal 
because of his violent proceeding with the duke; 
hut if we attack the duke, our conduct will he 
more violent than his.” They then made the 
people hold Ta-yin as the offender, and that 
officer fled to Ts'oo. taking K'e with him. They 
then raised Tih to be duke, with the minister 
of Works as chief minister. They made a 
covenant that the members of their three clans 
should all share in the government and not 
injure one another.' 

3 ‘ Duke ob'uh of Wei sent a messenger 

with a bow from Shiog-ts-oo to Tsze-kung, to 
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ask him whether he would re-enter Wei again. 
Tsze-kung bowed his head to the ground, re¬ 
ceived the bow, and replied, “ I do not know.” 
[Afterwards], he said privately to the mes¬ 
senger, “Formerly, duke Ch'ing withdrew to 
Ch'in (V. xxviii. 7); hot, through the covenant 
of Yuen-puh, brought about by Ning Woo-taze 
and Sun Chwang-taze, be entered again. Duke 
Keen withdrew to Ts“e (IX. xiv. 4); hut through 
the covenant of E-e, brought about by Tare-seen 
and Tsse-chen, he entered again (IX. rzvi S). 
Your ruler has now twice withdrawn f rom his 


State. I have not heard of his having relatives 
like those of Been, or ministers like those of 
Ch'ing;—I do not know by what means he is to 
re-enter. It is said in the ode (She, IV. i. Pt. i. 
ode IV. 3), 

“ Nothing gives strength like the employ¬ 
ment of right men; 

All throughout the State obey them.” 

If he [only] had the men, and the four quarters 
of the State regarded him as their lord, what 
difficulty would there be with the capital ? 
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XXVII. 1. In the [duke’#] 27th year, in 
spring, the viscount of Yueh sent How Yung on 
a complimentary mission to Loo, and to speak 
about the lands of Choo, that the boundary be¬ 
tween it and Loo should be T'ae-shsng. In the 
2d month* a covenant was made at Ping-yang, 
in which the 3 ministers all followed the envoy. 
K'ang-tsze was vexed abont this, and spoke 
about Tsze-kung, saying, “If he had been here, 

I should not have come to tills.” “ Why then 
did you not call him?” asked Woo-pih. “I 
was indeed going to call him,” was the reply. 
W&n-tsze (Shuh-sun) said, “Pray, think of it 
another time.”’ 

2. ‘ In summer, in the 4th month, on Ke-hae, 
Ke K'ang-tsze died. The duke went to offer 
his condolences; but his ceremonies were not 
what the occasion required.’ 

3. * Seun Yaou of Tsin led a force against 
Ch'ing, and halted at Tung-k'ew, while in the 
meantime Sie Hwftng of Ch'ing went to beg 
assistance from Ts'e. When the army of Ts'e 
was being raised, Ch*in Ching-taze assembled 
the sons of officers who had died in battle for 
the State, and presented them for 3 days in the 
court, giving also to each a carriage with two 
horses, and assigning to him 6 cities (=hamleta). 
He called to him Tain, the son of Yen Choh-tseu, 
and said to him, “ In the action at Seih (The 
Le-k*ew of XXIII. 2), your father died. In 
consequence of the many troubles of the State 
we were not able to think of you before. But 
now the ruler confers on you these cities, and 
to appear at court with these robes and this 
carriage. Do not make void the service of your 
father.” 

‘After this [Ch'ing-tsze] proceeded to the 
relief of Ch’ing. When he arrived at Lew-shoo, 
and was [only] 7 It from Kuh, the people of 
that place were not aware of his approach. 
When he got to the Puh, it had rained so that 
they could not cross. Tsze-sze said, “ [The troops 
of] the great State are quite dose to our poor 
capital, and therefore we sent to tell you of our 
distress. But now yonr army does not go on, 
and I am afraid it will not be in time.” Ch'ing- 
tsie having on a [rain-] cloak, and leaning on a 
spear, stood upon the bank, and now helped 
forward, now whipt on, the liorses which were 
unwilling to proceed. When Che Pib heard of 
this, he withdrew, saying, “I consulted the 
tortoise-shell about attacking Ch'ing, and not 
about fighting with T«‘e.” [At the same time] 
he sent a message to Ch'ing-tsze, saying, “You 
Sir, are a son of Ch'in, sprung from the House 
of Ch‘in. That Ch'in haa lost its sacrifices 
(Having been extinguished by Ts‘oo; see XVII. 
c w *f ow * n ft the crime of Ch‘ing. My ruler 
therefore sent me to examine into the justice of 
[the fate of] Ch'in, thinking that, possibly, you 
would have a regard for Ch'in. lif you consider 
that the overthrow of your root is an advantage 
to you, what is it to me?” Ch‘ing-ts*e, in a 
tege, said, “All who have heaped insults on 
others have [soon] passed away;—can Che Pih 
continue long?" 

* Chung-hlng Wftn-taze (A refugee in Ts'e) 
told Ch'ing-tsze, saying, “ One from the army of 
.. s *n informed me that they were going with 1000 
“ght chariots to attack the gate of the army of 
Ts‘e, which might thus be entirely destroyed.” 
Ch'ing-tsze replied, “ My ruler charged me that 


I should not fall on a small force, nor fear a 
large one. Though they come with more than 
1000 chariots, I should not avoid them. I will 
inform ray ruler of your communication.” Wan* 
tsze said, “Now I know the [folly] of my leaving 
Tsin. A superior man, in forming his plans, con¬ 
siders every thing,—the beginning, the middie t 
and the end,—and then he enters on his course. 
But now I took mine, without knowing any one 
of these;—is it not hard? ” 

4. ‘ The dnke was distressed and annoyed by 
the arrogance of the three Hwans, and wished 
for the help of the other princes to take them off. 
The three Hwans were in like manner distressed 
and annoyed by the rudeness of the duke, and 
thus there arose many differences between him 
and them. The duke had been rambling in Ling- 
fan, and met Mang Woo-pih in the street of 
M&ng-she. “ Let me ask you,” said he to him, 

“ if I shall [be permitted to] die [a natural 
death].” Woo-pih replied that he had no means 
of knowing. Thrice the duke put the question, 
till the minister declined to give any answer. 
The dnke then wished, with the help of Yueh, 
to attack Loo, and take off the three Hwans. 
In autumn, in the 8th month, he went to Kung- 
aun Yew-lung’s, and thence he withdrew to Choo, 
from which he went on to Yueh. Tha people 
attributed the blame of this to Kung-sun Yew- 
shan (/. q. Yew-hing).’ 

[With this year ended the rule and life of duke 
Gae. Tso-she does not mention his death, but we 
may co,. elude from the above narrative that it 
took place in Yueh. Considering the saying of 
Tsze-kung which Tso-she has given under XVI. 
4, there can be no doubt that he believed that the 
duke did not die in Loo. Sze Ma Ts'een, however, 
in his History of Loo(J^J sn -’ s 

that ‘ the people of the State brought him bark 
from Yueh, and he died in the house of Ycw- 
shan-she.’ This account is adopted in the T'ung 
keen Kang-muh (jgj §§ of 01,00 

He; but it appears to me more than doubtful. 
However, there is no doubt that duke Gae died 
in this year, b.c. 467. 

It may be well to give here a list of the suc¬ 
ceeding marquises of Loo. 

Gae was succeeded by his sou Ning (tjt), 

known as duke Taou ( J |ljL)> B C - *6*— 

Taou was succeeded by his son Kea (^). 
known as duke Yuen (j£ ^), b.c. 429-402. 

Yuen was succeeded by his son Heen (Jp|)» 
known as duke Muh (;||| b.c. 408—3.6. 

Muh was succeeded by his son Fun (f^), 
known as duke Kung (^^.),B.c. 375-353. 
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Kang wu succeeded by his son Shun -,'l|I), 
known as duke K'ang (J^ ^), b.o. 353—343. 

K'sng was succeeded by his son Ten ), 
known as duke King (Jp- b.c. 342—315. 

King was succeeded by his son Shuh (^J), 
known as duke PHng B.C. 314—293. 

Ping was succeeded by his son Kea 
known as duke Win ( b.c. 292—270. 


Win was succeeded by his son Ch*ow (iS5), 
known as duke King (fcpj b.c. 269—248. 

In B.C. 248 Loo was extinguished by king 
K'aou-leeh of Ts‘ 00 , and duke King reduced to 
the position of a private man. Tims from the 
duke of Chow to duke King there had been 
thirty-four marquises in Loo, embracing a 
period of 874 year*. The history of the State, 
however, after duke Gae is almost a blank.] 
After the above year, there is a blank in Tso> 
she’s chronicles, and he gives only one other 
narrative under the 4th year of duke Taou. 



Year IV. 


DUKE TAOU. 
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‘This year, Seun Yaou of Tsin led a force to 
lay siege to [the capital of ] Ch'ing. Before he 
arrived, Sze Hwang of that State said, “ Che Pih 
is obstinate, and fond of victory. If we tender 
our submission early, he will take his departure." 
He therefore in the first placi put Nan-le (A 
place outside the walls) in a state of defence, 
and waited for the approach of Yaou- He en¬ 
tered Nan-le, and attacked the Keih-tcch gate. 
On the side of Ch'ing they made prisoner He 
Kwei-luy, and tried to bribe him by offering 
him a share in the government. He kept his 
mouth shut, however, and submitted to death. 

‘Che Pih said to Chaou-m&ng, “ Do you enter 
the citybat that minister replied, “ You are 
here yourself; [do you enter it].’’ “Ugly and 
without courage as you are, how were you made 
chief of the Chaou?” said Yaou. “As I am 
able,” rejoii ed Cliaou-mAng, “ to submit to such 
a disgrace [from you], perhaps I shall not 
cause any injury to the House of Chaou.” Che 
Pih made no alteration in his conduct; and 
from this time he was an object of hatred to 
Chaou Seang-tsze, and the issue was his ruin. 
Che Pih was greedy and self-willed, so that the 


chiefs of the Han and Wei revolted from him, 
and [joined in] his destruction.’ 

[Why Tso-she ended his narratives here it 
is impossible to say. From the last sentence 
in the above relation, it is clear he could have 
continued them for at least ten years more. 
Too Yu says, ‘According to the Historical 

Records, in tlje 4th year of duke E 
of Tsin, and the 14th year of duke Taou of Loo, 
Che Pih led [the chiefs of] Han and Wei to lay 
siege to Chaou Seang-tsze in Tain-yang. There 
they turned against him, laid their plans with 
Chaou-she, and put Che Pih to death beneath 
the walls of Tsin-yang;—27 years after the 
close of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew.’ 

On the extinction of the Che or Seun family, 
there remained in Tsin only the three great 
families of Chaou, Wei, and Han, by which Tsin 
was ultimately dismembered. In b.c. 402, in¬ 
stead of the great State of Tsin we have the 
three marquisates of Wei, Chaou, and Han, 
though the descendants of K‘ang-shuh continued 
to have nominal existence as marquises of Tsin 
(or some years longer.] 
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A 

Altar, of Poh, the, XII. iv. 8. 

Altars of the land, HI. xxiii. 3; xxv. 3, 6; xxx. 
5: VI. xv. 5. 

Ancestral temple, the duke appeared in the, 
VI. vi. 8—the, took fire, II. xiv. 4,—placing 
a tablet in the, IV. ii. 2. 

Archery court, the, set on fire. VII. xvi. 2. 

Armies, three formed by Loo, IX. xi. 1. See 
Fighting, Halting , Incursion, Invasion. 

Army of the centre, the, disbanded, X. v. 1. 

Arrival.—See lietsnrn. 

Attack of the Jung on the earl of Fan, I. Tii. 
7;—of Sung, Ts'ae and Wei on The, and 
of Ch‘ing on armies at Tae, I. x. 6of Ts‘e 
on Loo, IX. xxt. 1; of Woo on the gates of 
Ch'aou, IX. xxt. 10. See Invasion. 


B 


Ch'ing by Ts'oo, VII. xii. 2;—of Sung by 
Ts‘oo, VII. xir. 4of Keih by Loo, VIII. 
iii, 9;—of Heu by Ch'ing, VIII. ix. 12;—of 
P'&ng-shing in Sung by Loo, Tain, Wei, 
Ts'aou, Ken, Choo, Tang, and Seeh, IX. i. 
2;—of Tun by Ch in, IX. ir. 7;—of Ch'in 
by Ts'oo, IX. vii. 8;—of Tae by Ken, IX. 
xii. 1;—of the city of Ch'ing by Ts'e, IX. 
xr. 3; xtI. 8;— of T*aou and Fang by Ts'e, 
IX. xvii. 4;—of Ts‘e by Loo, Tsin, Sung, 
Wei, Ch'ing, Ts'aou, Keu, Choo, T'ang, 
Seeh, K‘e, and Little Choo, IX. pin. 4;— 
of Ts‘ae by Ts‘oo, X. xi. 3: XL ix. 11;— of 
Fe by Shuti Kung, X. xiii. 1of Keaou by 
Tsin, X. xxiii. 4;—of Ch'ing by the duka 
of Loo, X. xxTi. 3: XI. xii. 10;—of Scen-ytt 
by Tsin, XI. r. 6;—of Yun by Loo, XI. xi. 
7of Wei by Tsin, XI. x. 4 ;~of How by 
Loo, XI. x. 6, 7;—of Ts'ae by T»‘oo, Ch'in, 
Suy, and Heu, XII. i. 2;—of Ts'eih by Ts'e 
and Wei, XII. iii. 1;—of Clioo by Loo, XII. 
iii. 9. „ _ . „ 

Birth of duke Hwan’s son T*ung, n. ti. 5. 

Boundaries of the land of Yun, laying out the. 


Banishment of a great officer of Tsin, VII. i. 3; 
—of Kung-tsze Shsou of Ch'in to Yuoh, by 
Ts'oo, X. Tiii. 9;—of a great officer of Ts'ae 

„ »o Woo, XII. iii 7. 

Battle.—See Fighting. 

Bogging the assistance of an army, V. xrvi. 5: 

_> VIII. xiii 1; xti. 5; xrii. 7; xviii. 13. 

Beguiling the, of the marquis of Ts'ae by Ts'oo, 
X. xi. 2. See Inveigling. 

Besieging of Ch'atig-koli by Sung, I. v. 8; Ti 4; 
—hy Loo and Ts'e, III. Tiii. 3;— 
“ Stn-shlng, by Loo, Ts'e, Sung, Ch'in, 
Wei, and Ts'aou, V. vi. 2;—of Heu l>y 
I stk), V. vi. 3;—of Ts'aou by Sung, V. six. 
j*5 —°t Min by Ts’e, V. xxiii. 1;—of Ch'in 
by Ts'oo, V. xxt. 5;—of Min by Ts'oo, V. 
xxvi. 7;—of Sung by Ts'oo, Ch'in. Ts'ae, 
Ch'ing, and Heu, V. xxrii. 5;—of Wei by 
l' ie Teih, V. xxxi. 8;—of Keang by Ts'oo. 
VI. iii. 4 ;—of Ch'aou by Ts'oo, VI. xii. 4; 
—of Ts'aou by Sung, VI!. iii. 7: XU. rii. 
5 ;~ot' T'ing by Sung, VII. ix. 11;—of 


X. i. 9. 

Bow, the great, stolen, XL tui. 1C,—recovered, 

XI. ix. 3. 

Buff-coat ordinance, the, VIII. i. 4. 

Bull, tlie, for the border sacrifice, VII. in. I: 
VIII. vii. 1:—killed by field mice, XI. xv. 
2: XU. i. 3. 

Burial, 

--of king F'ing, I. iii. 4; 

—of king Hwan, III. iii. 3; 

—of king Seang, VI. ix. 4; 

I —of king K'wang, VII. iii. 3; 

! —of king Keen, IX. ii. 1; 

! —of king King. X. xxii. 5. . 

j —of dukes of Loo, I. i. 4;—II. xviii. 4; IV. i. 
! 3;—VI.i.3,4;—xviii.4;—VIII. i.2 ; —xviii. 

15;—IX. xxxi. 6;—XI. i. 8;—xv. 8, 11. 12. 
i —of duchesses of Loo, I. i. 4;—V. ii. 2;—VI. v. 
1,2, 3:—VI. xvii. 2;—VII. viii.9,10;—IX. 
ii. 7;—iv. 5;—ix. 4;—X. xi. 8. 

I —of the duke’s daughter, III. iv. 5;—xxx. 4;— 
! IX. xxx. S. 

—of the lady Ting Sze, XI. xv. 13. 


voi. t. 
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Banal of dukes of Sang, I. iii. 7;—III. iii. 2;— 

VIII. iii. 5;—xv. 8;—X. xi. I;—xxvi. 1. 

—of dukes of Ts‘e, 11. xv. 3;—III. ix. 4;—V. 

xviii.S;—VII. x. 10;—VIII.ix. 9;— X.xix. 
13;—XII. v. 6;—x. 7. 

—of dukes of Tsin, V. xxviii. 4;—VI. vi. 5;— 

IX. xvi. 1;—X. X. 5;—xri. 7;—xxx.,8. 

—of dukes of Wei, I. r. 2;—11. xiii.2;—V.xxv. 

6;—VIII. iii. 2;—xv. 1;—IX. xxix. 9;—X. 
vii. 8;—XII. ii. 7. 

—of dukes of Ts'iie, 1. viii. 7;—(marquis) II. 
xvii. 6;—VII. xvii. 3;—IX. xxx. 8;—X. 
xiii. 10;—xxi. 1;—XII. iv. 10. 

—of dukes of Ch'ing, II. xi. 3;—III. xxi. 4; 
—VII. iii. 9;—VIII. iv.6;—IX. viii. 2 X. 

xii. 5;—xxviii. 4;—XI.’ix. 4. 

—of dukes of Ts'aou, II. x. 2;—III. xxiv. 2; 
—V. vii. 7;—VI. ix. 14;—VII. xiv. 6;— 
VIII. xiii. 6;—IX. xix. 6;—X. xiv. 4;— 
xviii. 4;—xxviii. 1;—XI. viii. 11. 

—of dukes of Ch’hi, III. ii. 1;—V. xiii. 2;— 
VII. xii. 1;—IX. iv. 4;—X. viii. 10;—XI. 
iv. 6;—viii. 12. 

—of dukes of Heu, V. iv. 7;—VI. vi. 1;—VII 
xvii. 3;—IX. xxvi. 10;—X. xix. 6;—XII. 

xiii. 8. 

—of dukes of K‘e, IX. vi 3;—xxiii. 4;—X. vi. 

4;—xxiv. 7;—XI. iv. 10,-—XII. ix. X. 

—of a duke of Ts*oo, X. i- 10. 

—of dukes of Tsin, X. vi. 2;—XI. ix. 7;— 
XII. iv. 3. 

—of dukes of T'ftng, X. iii. 3;—xxviii. 6;—XII. 
iv. 11;—xi. 6. 

—of dukes of Seeh, X. xxxi. 5;—XI. xii. 2;— 
XII. x. 10. 

—of a duke of Choo, XI- iii. 4. 

—of a duke of Lew, XI. iv. 13. 

—of Yuen Chung of Ch'in, III. xxvii. 3. 
Buying grain, IIL xxviii. 7. 


c 


Capital. See Removal. 

Captive, the marquis of Ts‘ae taken, by King 
(Ts‘oo), III. x- 5;—the marquis of Tsin, by 
Ts’in, V. xv. 13;—the baron of Heu, by 
Ch-iug, XI. vi. 1;—the viscount of Tun, by 
Ts’oo and Ch'in, XI. xiv. 3;—the viscount 
of Hoo, by Ts'oo, XI. xv. 3.—See Prisoner , 
Seizure , Taking. 

Capture of an army of Ch'iDg by Sung, XII. ix. 
2:—of an army of Sung by Ch-ing, XII. 

xiii. I. 

Carriages, I. i. 4;—II. xv. 1;—VI. v. 1. 
Ceremonies, inaugurating the month with, VI. 
vi. 8 ; xvi. 2. 

Chamber, the SmalL, V. xxxiii. 11;—the High, 
XI. xv. 5.—See State. 

Coffin of the duke of Loo, II. xviii. 2;—XL i. 
2; —of the duchess of Loo. V. i. 10;—of 
dnkc Wftn’s third daughter, VIII. ix. 1; 
—of Kung-aun Oaou, VI. xr. 4. 

Comet, VI. xiv. 5;—X. xvii. 6;—XII. xiii. 10; 

xiv. 15- 

Condole with the duke, the marquis of Ts‘e 
came to, X. xxv 6;—sent Kaou Chang to, 

X. xxix. 1;—the marquis of Tsin sent to. 
X. xxxi. 4. 

Confusion, the royal House in, X xxii. 6. 
Constellations,—Northern Bushel, VI. xiv. 5;- 
— Ta-shin, X. xvii. 5. 


Court visits to the king, V. xxviii. 10,1G, 17;— 
to Loo, I. xi. 1;—II. ii. 2, 6; vi. 6; vii. 2, 3; 
ix. 4; xv. 8;—III. xxiii. 7; xxvi. 2;—V. v. 
2; vii. 2; xiv. 2; xx. 2 ; xxvii. 1;—VI. xi. 
3; xii. 2, 5; xv. 3;—VIII. iv. 3; vi. 5; vii. 
3; xviii. 8, 8;—IX. i. 6; vi. 4; vii. 1,3; xxi. 
7; xxviii. 3;—X. iii. 4; xvii 1, 3;—XI. xv. 
1;—XII. ii. 4. 

Covenants of States, I. i. 2, 5; ii. 4, 7; iii. 6; Ti. 
2; viii. 6, 8: II. i. 4; ii. 8; xi. 1; xii. 2, 3, 7; 

xiv. 3 ; xvii. 1, 2: 111. ix. 2; xiii. 4; xvi. 4; 
xix. 3; xxii. 5 ; xxiii. 10; xxvii. 2: IV. i. 4; 
ii. 6: V. ii. 4; iii. 6; v. 3; v. 5; vii. 4; viii. 
1, 2; ix. 4; xv. 3; x: 2, 3, 7; xx. 6; xxi. 2, 
7; xxv* 7; xxvi. 1; xxvii. 6; xxviii. 8 , 9; 
xxix. 8; xxxii. 4: VI. ii. 3, 4; iii. 6; vii. 8; 
viii. 4, 5; x. 6; xiii. 8; xiv. 4; xv. 2, 10; 
xvi. 1, 3; xvii. 8: VII. vii. 1; xi. 2; xn. 6: 

VIII. i. 5; ii. 4, 10; iii. 13; v. 7; vii. 5; tx. 
2; xi. 2; XV. 3; xvi. 14; xvii. 3; xviii. 14: 

IX. iii- 3, 6, 7; vii. 7; ix. 6; xi. 6; xv. 1; 
xvi. 2; xix. 1; xx. 1, 2; Xxv. 5 ; xxvn. 5; 
xxix. 7: X. vii. 3; xi. 6; xiii. 6, 6; xxvi. 4: 

XI. iii. 5; iv. 4; vii. 5; viii. 14; xi. 4; xn. 
7: XII. ii. 2. 


D 


Daughter, the third, of duke Yin, L vii. 1: M- 
xii. 1. 

—a, of Loo, going to a harem. III. xix. 3. 

—the duke’s eldest married, III. xxv. 4. 

—the duke's third married, HI. xxvii. 6; died, 

xxix. 4. 

—the duke’s came and presented a son at court, 
V. v. 2. 

—the duke’s eldest, died V. ix-3. 

—the duke’s eldest, met the viscount of IsSng, 
V. xiv. 2. 

—the duke’s third, returned to Tsftng, V. xv. 

9;—died xvi. 3. . , 

—the duke’s eldest, came to meet a wife for her 
son. V. xxv. 3; xxxi. 7. *- ... 

—the duke’s eldest, came to Loo. V. xxviii. 13. 
—the duke’s second, a prisoner. VI. xiv. 12. 

—the duke’s second, married, VII. v. 3. 

—the duke's eldest, divorced, VII. xvi. 3. _ 

—the third, of duke Win, VIII. ▼. 1. v,n - > 

—duke Souen’s eldest, married, VIII. viii- 5, 11; 

ix« 4, 5 t 6 _ « * v 

—duke Ch ing's eldest, burned to death, ia. 

xxx. 8. 

Death, of the kingSee King. 

—of dukes of Loo.—See end of each Book- 
—of wires of dukes of Loo, I- >'• 8; -IIL x . ’ 
3;—V. i. 5;—VI. iv. 7; xvi. 4;-VII. v.. . 
5;—IX.ii. 8; iv. 3; ix. 3;—X. xi. 4;—Xi. 
XT. 9;-—XII. xii. 2. 

—of son* of dukes of Loo. I. ▼. 7; III- xx * 
3. 5;—V. xvi. 2 ;—VI. xviii. 6;—IX. xxxi. 

3. 

—of daughfers of dukes of Loo. III. iv- 2; *x>x. 
4;—V. ix. 3; xvi. 3;—VI. xiii. 3;—VIII. 

—of a duke of Xoo’s younger brother VII. xvii. 

7. 

—of a king’s son, VI. iii. 2;—X. xxii. 9. 

—of a king’s daughter. III. ii. 3. 

—of dukes of Sung. 1. iii. 1;—IIL 5; * • 1 

1;—xxiii 2;—VI. vii. 3:— VIII. it. 5; xv. 
l 6 ,—X. x. 6 , xxv. 8. 
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—of marquises of Ts’e, II. xiv. 6;—V. xvii. 5;— 
xxvii. 2:—VI. xiv. 3;—VII. x. 4;—VIII. 
ix. 7;—IX. xix. 8, 9;—XII. v. 4; x. 3. 

—of marquises of Tsin, V. ix. fl;—xxir. 5;— 
xxxii. 5 ;—VI. vi 4 ;—VII. ix. 9 ;—IX. XT. 
7;—X. x. 4; xvi. 4 ;—xxx. 2;—XI. viii. 9. 
—of marquises of Wei, II. xii. 8 ;—III. xxv 2; 
—V. XXT. 2 VII. ix. 10;—VIII. ii. 6; xiv. 
6;—IX- xxix. 3;—X. vii. 5;—XII. ii. 3. 

—of the marquis of Ts‘ae, I. viii. 4;—II. xvii. 
4;—V. xiv. 5;—VII. xvii. 2X. xx. 5; 
xxiii. 6. 

—of the marquis of CiiHn, II. v. 1; xii. 4;—III. 
i. 5;—V. xii. 4 ; xxviii 12;—VL xiii. 2 ;— 
IX. iv. 1,—XI. iv. 1. 

—of the marqois of T’ing, I. vii. 5 ; (viscount), 

VII. ix. 6;—VIII. xvi. 2;—X. iii 1; xxviii. 
5;—XII. iv. 9; xi. 5. 

—of the earl of Ch’ing, II. xi 2,—III. xxi. 2;— 
V. xxxii. 2;—VII. iii. 8;—VIII. iv. 2; vi. 
7;—IX. ii. 4: vii. 10;—X. xii. 2; xxviii. 3 ; 
—XI. ix. 2. 

—of the earl of Ts’aou, n. x. 1;—III. xviii. 9; 
—V. vii. 5;—VI. ix. 10;—VII. xiv. 2,— 

VIII, xiii. 4;—IX. xviii. 6;—X. xiv. 2;— 
xviii. 1;—-X. xxvii. 5 ;—XI. ix. 2. 

—of earls of Seeh, III. xxxi. 2;—X. xxxi. 3;— 
XI. xii. 1 ; —XII. x. 9. 

•—of earls of Ts’in, VL xviii. 2;—VII. iv. 2;— 
VIII. xiv. 7;—X. v. 7;—XI. ix. 6;—XII. 
iii. 8. 

—of viscounts of K’e, V. xxiii. 4;—(earl).IX- vi. 
1;—xxiii. 2;—X. vi. 1; xxiv. 5;—XI. iv. 5; 
—XII. viii. 6. 

—of viscounts of Clioo, III. xvi. 6;—xxviii. 2; 
—VI. xiii. 3;—VIII. xvii. 12;—IX. xvii. 1; 
—X. i. 5;—XI. iii. 2. 

—of viscounts of Keu, VIII. xiv. 1;—X. xiv. 5; 
—XII. xiv. 8. 

—of viscounts of Ts‘oo, VII. xviii. 5;—IX- xiii. 
3;—xxviii. 9;—X. i. 11;—xxvi. 6;—XII-vi. 
6. 

—of viscounts of Woo, IX. xii. 4;—X. xv. 1;— 
XI. xiv. 6. 

—of barons of Heu, V. iv. 2;—VI. v. 7;—VII. 

xvii. I ; —IX. xxix. 3;—XII. xiii. 2. 

—of Kung-tsze Yih-sze, I. 7. 

—of an officer of the Yin family, I. iii. 3. 

—of a baron of Suh, I. viii. 5. 

—of Woo-keae, I. viii. 10. 

—of Heeh, I. ix. 3. 

—of Kung-sun Tsze, V. xvi. 4. 

—of Tsang-tun Shin, VI. x. 1. 

—of Kung.sun Gaou, VI. xiv. 8. 

—of Shuh-sun Tih-shin, VII. v. 4. 

—of Chung Suy, VII. viii. 3. 

—of Tsang-sun Heu, VIII. iv. 4. 

—of Chung Ying-ts-e, VIII. xv. 2. 

—of Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e, VIII. xvii. 10. 

—of Kung-sun Hfing-foo, IX. v. 13. 

—of Chung-sun Mceh, IX. xix. 10. 

—of Shuh Laou IX. xxii. 3. 

—of Chung-sun Suh, IX. xxiii. 10. 

—of Chung-sun Keeh. IX. xxxi. 4. 

—of Shuh-sun Paou, X- iv. 8. 

—of Shuh Kung, X. xv. 2. 

—of Shuh Cheh, X. xxi. 5. 

—of Shuh Yang, X. xxiii. 2. 

—of Chung-sun.Keoh, X. xxiv. 1. 

—of Shuh-sun Shay, X. xxv. 7. 

—of Shuh E, X. xxix. 3. 

—of K'euen of Lew, XI. iv. 9. 

—of Ke-sun E-joo, XI. v. 4. 


—of Shuh-sun Puh-kan, XI. v. 5. 

—of Ke-sun Sze, XII. iii. 6. 

—of Shuh Seuen, XII. xiv. 4. 

—of Chung-sun Ho-ke, XII, xiv. 12. 

—of Confucius, XII. xvi. 3. 

Death, putting to, of Chow-yu by the people of 
Wei, I. iv. 6. 

—of T‘o of Ch-in by the people of Ts*ae, II. 
vi. 4. 

—of Woo-che and Tsze-kew by the people of 
Ts‘e, III. ix. 1, 6. 

—of the son of the marquis of Ch‘in, III. xxii. 3. 
—of a great officer of Ts’aou, III. xxvi 3. 

—of the son of the marquis of Tsin, V. v. 1. 

—of great officers of Ch-ing, V. vii. 3;—IX. x: 

8 ;—xix. 12;—xxx. 7;—X. ii. 3. 

—of the heir of Tsin by Le K’ih, V. ix. 6. 

—of Le K‘ih by Tsin, V. x. 5. 

—of Pe Ch‘ing-foo by Tsin. V. xi 1. 

—of great officers of Sung, V. xxv. 4;—VL vii 
4;—viii. 8;—VIII. xv. 9. 

—of Mae by the duke of Loo, V. xxviii. 2. 

—of great officers of Ts‘oo, V. xxviii 6;—VT: 
X. 3;—VIII. xvi. 7;—IX. ii 10;—V. 8 
xxii. 6 ;—X. v. 2; xii. 6; xxvii. 8. 

—of Yuen Heuen by Wei V. xxx. 3. 

—of great officers of Tsin, VI. vi. 6 ;—ix. 5, 7 ; 
—VII. xiii. 4;—VIII. viii. 6;—xvii 13;—* 
xviii 1. 

—of great officers of Ch’in, VII. ix. 13;—IX. 
xxiii. 5;—X. viii. 7. 

—of Hea Ching-shoo of Ch‘iu by Ts’oo, VIL 
xi. 6. 

—of great officers of Wei, VIL xiv. 1; IX- 
xxvii. 3. 

—of the carls of Shaou and Maou, VIL xv. 6. 

—of the marquis of Tsin, VIII. x. 6. 

—of the duke of Loo’s half-brother, VIII. xvL 

18 . .. 

—of great officers of Ts‘e, VIII. xviii 3;—IX. 
xix. 11. 

—of great officers of Ts“ae, IX. xx. 5;—XII. iL 

9 ;—iv. 5. 

—of Lvran YIng by Tsin, IX. xxiii. 12. 

—of his heir-son by the duke of Sung, IX. xxvi 

6 . 

—of a younger brother by the king, IX. xxx. 4. 
—of K'ing Fung of Ts’e, X. iv. 5. 

—of K‘ung Hvran by Ts‘oo, X. viii 9. 

—of the heir of Ch’in by his uncle, X. viii. 1. 

—of the messenger of Ch-in by Ts’oo, X. viii. 4» 
—of the marquis of Ts‘ae by Ts’oo, X. xi. 2. 

—of Kung-tsze Pe of Ts’oo, X. xiii. 3. 

—of E-k‘wei by’Keu, X. xiv. 6. 

—of the viscount of tiie Man-jung by TVoo, X. 
xvi. 2. 

—of the viscount of Shin by Ts’ae, XL iv. 3. 

—of the marquis of Ts’ae, XII. iv. 1. 

—of Hea Gow-foo of Ch‘in, XII. xiii 11. 

—of Tsimg Shoo of Ch’in, XII. xiv. 13. 

See Murdtr. 

Deepening the Shoo. III. ix. 7. 

Deer, many, III. xvii. 4. 

Deer-park, enclosing a, VIII. xxiii. 10. 

Defeat, of the armiea of Ts’e, Sung, Wei and 
Yen, by Loo, K‘e and Ch-ing, II. xiii. 1. 

—of Loo by Ts-e, III. ix. 5. 

—of Ts'e by Loo, III. x. 1. 

—of Sung by Loo, III. x. 4; xi. 2. 

—of Ts’ae by king (Ts’oo), ill. x. 5. 

—of Wei by Ts’e, III. xxviii 1: VIII. ii. 2. 

—of Choo by Loo, V. i. 8. 

—of Keu by Loo, V. i. 9: X. v, 6. 
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—of Seu by Ts’oo, V. xt. 12. 

—of Ts’e by Sang, V. xviii. 3. 

—of Snng by Ts’oo, V. xxii. 4. 

—of Ts’oo by T»in, Ts’e, Sang, and Tain, V. 
xxviii. 6. 

—of Tain by Tsin and the Keang-jang, V. 
xxxiii. 3. 

—of the Teih by Tain, V. xxxiii. 8: VLLf. xii 3: 

X. t «. 

—of Ts’in by Tsin, VL ii 1. 

—of the Teih by Loo, VL xi 6. 

—of Snng by Chin g, V1 L ii. 1. 

—of Tsin by Ts’oo, VLL xii 3. 

—of the king 1 * army by the Man-jung, VUL i. fi. 
—of Ts’e, by Loo, Tain, Wei, and Tafcou, VUL 
ii 3. 

—of Ta*oo and Ching by Tain, VUL xvi. 6. 

—of Ton, Hoo, Shin, Ta'ae, Ch’in, and Heu by 
Woo, X xxiiL 7. 

—of Ts’oo by Ti'ae and Woo, XI. ir. 14. 

—of Woo by Ya-yoeh, XI. xiv. 5. 

—of Ching by Tsin, XU ii 6- 
—of Ts’e by Woo, XLL xi 4. 

Dispersion of the men of Ts*ae, V. It. 1. 

—of the people of Shin, VL iii 1. 

—of the people of Hen, VUL ix. 10. 

—of the people of You, X. xxix. fi. 

Divination, V. xxxi 8, 4; VIL iii 1; VIII. vii. 1 ; 

x. 2: IX rii 2; xi. 2: XI. xv. 2: XIL i 8. 
Divorce of the duke of Loo’s dangh ter, VIL xvi 3. 
Drought, V. xxi. 3. VIL vii. 4. See Saha. 
Drums beating of, III. xxv, 3,5; xxx. 5: VL XT. 5. 


E 


Earthquakes, VI. ix 11: IX. xvi 6: X. xix. 8; 
xxiii. 9: XII. iii. 2. 

Eclipses of the sun, I. iii, 1: II iii. 4; xvii. 8: 
III. xviii. 1; xxv. 3; xxvi 5; xxx. 5 : V. v. 
8; xii 1; xv. fi: VL L 2; xr. fi: VII. viii. 
8; x 3; xvii. 4: VIII xvi. 4; xvii. 11: IX. 
xiv. 2; XT. 5; xx.8; xxi 5,6; xxiii. I; xxiv. 
4, 7; xxvii. 6: X. vii. 4; xr. 4; xvii. 2; xxi. 
4; xxii. 10; xxiv. 8; xxxi 7: XL T. 1; xii 
8; xr. 10: XII. xiv. 5- 
Enclosing of Mei, III. xxviii. 5. 

—of a deer-park, VIII. xviii 10. 

—of the park of Lang, X. ix. 5. 

—of the park of Shay-yaen, XI. xiii. 2. 
Entrance of Heu Shuh into Heu, II. xr. 6. 

—of Tuli earl of Cluing into Leih, IL xv. 9. 
—of the marquis of Ke’s brother into Ts‘e, HI. 
iii. 4. 

—of the marquis of Wei into his capital III. 
vi. 3. 

—of Seaou-pih into TsV, ni. ix. 3. 

—of Leang Seaou into Ching, IX. xxx. 7. 

—of K‘cu-tsili into Keu, X. i 7. 

—of king Ming into the royal city, X. xxii. 8, 
—of the king into Ching-chow, X. xxvi. 7. 

—of Yang-sing into the capital of Ts’e, XU. 
vi 7. 

—of the heir of Wei into the capital of Wei, 
XIL xvi. 1. 

Entrance, hostile, of Keu into Heang, I. ii. 2. 

—loo into Keih, I. ii. 3. 

—of Weilnto Shing, I. v. 3. 

—of Loo into Ping, L viii. 3. 

—of Sung and Wei into Ching, I. x. a, 

—of Ts‘e and Ching into Sung, I. x. 7. 

—of Loo, Ts‘e and Ching into Heu, I. xi. 8. 


—of Loo into K*e. U. iL 7: V. xxvii. 4. 

—of King (Ts’oo) into Ts’ae, ni. xiv. 3. 

—of the Teih into the capital of Wei, IV. ii. 7. 
—of Cluing into Hwak, V. xx. 4. 

—of Tsin into Tfaon, V. xxviii. 4. 

—of Tsin into Hwah, V. xxxiii. 1. 

—of Tsin into Joh, VL v. 6. 

—of Ts’e into the suburbs of the capita) of 
Tsitou, VI. xr. 12. 

—of Tsin into the capital of Ts’ae, VI. xr. 7. 

—cf-Ta’oo into the capital of Chin, VU. xi. 6. 
—of Woo into Chow-Iae, V1U. vii. 7. 

—of Ts'oo into Yin, VUL ix. 10. 

—of Sung into Plng-shing, VUL xviii. 5- 
—of Loo into Yon, IX. xii. 2. 

—of Lwan Ying into Tsin, and into K’euh-yun, 
IX. xxiii 7. 

- -of Ching into Chin, IX. xxv. 4. 

—of Wei into K-e, IX. xxv. 7. 

— of San Lin-foo into Ta’cili, IX. xxvi. 2. 

—of Cboo into Yu, X. xviii 3. 

—of Hwa Hae, Heang Ning, and HwaTing into 
Naa-le, X- xxi. 3. 

—of Woo into Ying, XL r r. 15. 

—of Yu-yueh into Woo, XI. v. i 
—of officers of Sung into Sfiaou, XI. xi. 1,3. 

—of Chaou Yang of Tsin into Chaou-ko, XI- 
xiii. 6. . 

—of the duke of Loo into the capital of Cboo, 
XILvii.4. . . 

—of the duke of Sung into the capital of Ts’aou, 


XII. viii. 1. T 

—of Yn-yneh into the capital of Woo, XII. 

viii. 6. . 

—of Heang Tuy of Snng into Ts’aon, XU. xiv. < • 
Escape of Chen of filling, HL aril. 3. 
Establishing a viscount of Choo, VI- xiv. 7. 
Exercising soldiers. III. viii. 2. 

Extinction of T’an by Ts’e, III. a- ®- 
—of Suy by Ts’e, III. xiii. 2. 

—of Lae by Ta’e; IX. vL 8. 

—of Hea-yang by Yu and Tsin, V. ii- 3. 

—by Ts’oo, of Heen, V. v. 7;—of Hwang, ■ 
xii 2;—of K’wei, V. xxvi 6;—of Keang, 

VI. ir.fi;—of Lnh, AT. v. 6 ;—of Shoo-leaou, 

VII. viii. 7;—of Seaou, VIL x»- 5;—<>‘ 
Slioo-yung, VIII. xviL 14;—of Shoo-lUe , 

IX. xxv. 8;—of Hoo, XI. xv. 3;—of Chin, 

X. viii. 9;—of Ts*ne, X- xi. 3. 

—of Wan by the Teih, V. x. 2. 

—of Heang by Loo, V. xvii. 2. 

—of Hing by Wei, V. xxv. 1. . . 

—of Yung by Ts’oo, Tsin, and Pa, VI. xvi. b. 
_a. r t.'.iw, m.4 Ho .1 Teih bv Tsin, VU. 


3 » 

—of Keali and Lew-yu tribes of Bed Teih by 
Tsin, VII. xvi. i. 

—of Tsang by Keu, IX. vL 5. 

—of Peih-yang by Tsin, IX. x. 2. 

—of Lae by Ts’oo and others. X- it. «. 

—of the Jung of Luh-hwan by Tsin, X- xvi - 
—of Ch’aou liy Woo, X. xxiv- 6- 
—of Seu by Woo, X. xxx. 4. 

—of Shin by Ts’ae, XL iv. 3. 

—of Heu by Ch’ing, XI. vi. 1. . 

—of Tun by Ts’oo and Chin, XI. * 1T - 3 - 


F 


Falling of a hill, V. xiv. 3: VIII. v. * ;—of stones, 
V. xvi. 1. 
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Famine, VII. x. 18 ; xv. 10: IX. xxiv. 13: XII. 

xiv. 16. 

Fields, borrowing, for apeiJ-symbol. II. i. 8. 
Fighting, Ts'e, VVei, and Ch‘ing, with Loo, II. 
x. 4. 

—Loo and Citing, with Sung. II. xii. 9. 

—Loo, Ke, and Ch‘ing, with Ta'e, Sung, Wei 
and Yen, IL xiii. 1. 

—Loo, with Ts'e, II. xrit 8: III. ix. 5. 

—Wei, with T»‘e, III. xxriii. 1. 

—Ts‘iu, with Tain, V. xr. 13 : VL ii. 1; xii. 5 j 
xii. 7. 

—Sung, with Ts'e, V. xviii. 3. 

—Loo, with Choo, V. xxii. 3, 

—Tain, Ts'e, Sung, and T*‘in, with Ta‘oo, V. 
xxyiii. 5. 

—Sung, with Ch'ing, VII. ii. 1. 

—Ts*in, with Ta'oo, VII. xii. 3. 

—Wei, with Ts‘e, VIII. iL 2. 

—Loo, Tain, Wei, and Ts'aou, with Ts‘e, VIII. 
ii. 3. 

—Tsin, with Ta‘oo, and Citing, VIII. xvi. 6. 

—Ts'oo, with Woo, X. xrii. 6. 

—Ts‘ae and Woo, with Ts'oo, XI. iv. 14. 

—Tain, with Citing, XII. it 6. 

—Ts'e, with Woo, XII. xi. 4. 

Fire, destructive. III. xx. 2: V. xx. 8: VII. xvi. 
2: VIII. iii. 4: IX. ix. 1; xxx. 8,9: X ix. 3; 
xviii. 2: XI. ii. 2: XII. iii. 8; iv. 8. 
Fishermen, the duke going to see, I. r. 1. 
Fish-hawks flying backwards, V. xvi. 1. 

Flight, of Hwuh of Citing, IL xi. 6. 

—of Tult of Ching, II. xr. 4. 

—of marquises -of Wei, IL xvi. 5:—V. xxviii. 

7;—IX. xiv. 4;—xxvii. 4;—XII. xvi. 1. 

—of the viscount of T*an, UL x. 6. 

—of Win of Sung, III. xii. 4. 

—of Ke of Ts'aou, HI. xxir. 8. 

—of duke Hwan's son. IV. ii. 6. 

—of the viscount of Heen, V. v. 7. 

—of the viscount of Wan, V. x. 2. 

—of the king, V. xxlv. 4. 

—of Yuen Henen of Wei, V. xxviii. 11. 

—of Hoo Yih-koo of Tsin to the Teih, VI. vi. 7. 
—of Seen Meeh of Tsin to Tsin, VI. vii. 6. 

—of Kung-sun Gaou to Keu, VI. viii. C. 

—of the minister of Works of Sung to Loo, VI. 
viii. 8. 

—of the earl of Shing to Loo, VI. xii. 1. 

—of Tsze-jrae of Sung to Loo, VI. xiv. 10. 

—of the Head of the Tsiug family of Ts‘e to 
Wei, VII. x. 5. 

—of Kwei-foo to Tsin, VII. xviii. 8. 

—of Lin-foo of Wei to Tsin, VIII. vii. 9- 
—of the duke of Chow to Tsin, VIII. xii. 1. 

—of Hwa Y uen to Taiu, VIII. xr. 9. 

—of Yu Shih to Tvoo, VIII. xv. 9. 

—of Shuh-sun K‘eaou-foo to Ts'e, VIII. xvi. 13. 
—of Kaou Woo-k'ew to Keu, VIIL xvii. 5. 

—of Hwa Jolt to Loo, IX. vi. 2. 

—of the marquis of Wei to Ta'e, IX. xiv. 4. 

—of Hwa Shin to Chin, IX. xvii. 6. 

of Le of Ts‘ae to Ts'oo, IX. xx. 5. 

—of the marquis of Chin to Ts'oo, IX. xx. 6. 
of Shoo-k'e of Choo to Loo, IX xxi. 2. 
of Lwan Yiug of Tsin to Ts'oo, IX. xxi. 4. 
of Pe-go of Choo to Loo, IX xxii. 3. 
of T«ang-sun Heih to Choo, IX. xxiii. 11. 
of K'ecn K-kew of Chiu to Ts'oo, IX. xxiv. 11. 
—of the marquis of Wei to Tsin, IX. xxvii. 4. 
—of Shih Goh of Wei to Tsin, IX. xxviii. 2. 

°f King F'ung of Ta'e to Loo, IX. xxviii. G. 
—ol Kaou Che of Ts'e to North Yen, IX xxix. 10. 


—uf the king’s son HGa to Tsin, IX. xxx. 4. 

—of Lcang Soaou of Cit ing, IX. xxx. 7. 

—of the brother of the earl of Tsin to Tsin, X. 

1. 4. 

—of Chen-yu of Keu to Woo, X. i. 8. 

—of Kung-tsre P's of Ts'oo to Tsin, X. i. 12. 

—of the earl of North Yen to Ts'e, X. iii. 7. 

—of Mow-e of Keu to Loo, X. v. 4. 

—of Hwa Hoh-pe of Sung to Wei, X. vi. 5. 

—of Kung-tsze Lew of Ch'in to Citing, X. 
viii. 5. 

—of Lwan She of Ts'e to Loo, X. x. 2. 

—of the duke Seang’s son to Ts'e, X. xii. 8. 

—of Chaou Woo of Ts'ae to Ching, X. xv. 3. 

—of Knng-guu Hwny of Tsitou to Song, X. xx. 

2 . 

—of Hwa Hae, Hcang King, and Hwa Ting of 
Sung to Chin, X. xx. 4;—to Ts'oo, X. xxii. 

2 . 

—of the marquis of Ts'ae to Ts'oo, X. xxi. 6. 

—of the viscount of Ken to Loo, X. xxiii. 6. 

—of three chiefs with the king’s ton Chaou to 
Ts'oo, X. xxvi. 8. 

—of K'wae of Choo to Loo, X. xxvii. G. 

—of the viscount of Seu to Ts'oo X. xxx. 4. 

—of Hih Kwing to Loo, X. xxxi. G. 

—of Nang Wa of Ts'oo to Ching, XI. iv. 14. 
—of Yoh Ta-sin of Sung to Tsitou, XI. x. 8. 
—of Kung-tsze Te of Sung to Ch'in, XI. x. 9. 
—of Shin, Ch'nng T-o, and Shih K*ow of Sung 
to Chin, XI. x. 12. 

—of Kung-shult Shoo of Wei to too, XL xiv. 1. 
—of Chaou Yang of Wei to Sang, XI. xiv. 2. 

—of Pih-kung Keeh of Wei to Loo, XI. xiv. 4. 
—of tlie heir of Wei to Sung, XI. xiv. 11. 

—of Kutig-mkng K*ow of Wei to Ching, XL 

xiv. 12. 

—of the brother of the duke of Sung to Lo<v 
XI. xiv. 13. 

—of Kung-aun Shin of Ts'ae to Woo, XIL iv. 2. 
—of Kwoh Hca and Kaou Chang of Ts'e to Loo, 
XIL vi. 4. 

—of the viscount of Choo to Loo, XIL x. 1. 

—of Yuen P'o of Chin to Ching, XIL xi. 2. 
—of She-shuh Ts'e of Wei to Sung, XII. xi. 7 
—of Yih of Little Cltoo to Loo, XII. xiv. 2. 

—of Tsung Shoo of Ch'in to Ts'oo, XH. xiv. 6. 
—of Hcang Tuy of Sung to Wei, XII. xiv. 9. 

—of Hsang Chaou of Sung to Loo, XII. xiv. 9. 
—of Yuen Mae of Chin to Ts'oo, XIL xiv. 14. 
—of Kaou Woo-p'ei of Ts'e to North Yen, XIL 

xv. 2. _ 

—of Kuug-mMg Kitw of Wei to Ts'e, XII. xv. 

8 . 

_of the marquis of Wei to Loo XU. xvL 1 . 

—of Tsae-seucn Citing of Wei to Sung, XU. 

xvi. 2. 

Floods, U. i. 5; xiii. 3: IU. vii. 3; xi. 3; xxiv. 7; 

xxv. 5r VII. x. 14: VIII. r. 6: IX. xxiv. 6. 
Flutes at a sacrificial service, V1L viii. 4: X. 
xv. 2. 

Friendly inquiriea, L vii. 4, 6; ix. 1: II. Hi. 9; iv. 
2 j v. 3; viii. 2: III. xxiii 2. 5; xxv. 1: V. 
xxx. 7; xxxiii. 2: VL iv. 6;ix. It;xii 6: 
VIL x. 12.17: VULiii 12;iv I j viii. 4,9; 

xi. 2; xviii 7:IX. i 7; v. 2; vii. 7; viii 9; 

xii. 3; xv. 1; xxvi 4; xxvii. 1; xxix. 6.-8; 
xxx. 1: X. ii. 1; xii. 3; xxi. 2. 

Frost, V. xxxiii 12: XL i 6. 

FnncroL See Burial 
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G 


Grankles came to Loo and built nests in trees, 
X. xxv. 3. 

Grain, sent to Ts‘ae by Loo, XI. r. 2. 

Granary of the ancestral temple. II. x!v. 4. 
Grand temple of Loo, II. ii. 4: V. viii. 4. 

Grass, V. xxxiii. 12. 

Grave-clothes, presents of, VI. ix. 13. 

Guarding Wei, V. xxviii. 2. 

—Ch’in, IX. r. 9. 

—Hoo-laou, IX. x. 9. 


II 


Hail, V. xxix. 4: X- iii. 6; iv. 1. 

Halting of an army, III. iii. 5; viii. 1; xxx. 2: V. 

i. 2; ir. 1; xv. 3: VL x. 7: IX. i. 3; xxiii. 9. 
—the duke of Loo, at Yang-chow, X. xxv. 5;— 
—at Kan-how, X. xxviii. 2; xxix. 2. 

—of the marquises of Ts’e and Wei, XL ix 5; 
xiii. 1; xv. 7. 

Harems, I. vii. 1: IIL xix. 8: VIII. viii. 11; ix. 
6; x. 4. 

Hoar-frost, XI. i. 6. 

Horns of a bull eaten by mice, VHZ. vii. 1. See 
AlicjC, 

Horses, I. i. 4: VI. v. 1. 

Human sacrifices, V. xix. 4: X. xi. 9. 

Hunting, II. iv. 1; vii. 1: III. iv. 7. 

Hunters captured a fut, XII. xiv. 1. 

Hurry of the viscount of Clioo to Loo, on the 
duke’s death, XL xv. 8. 


I 


Ice, II. xiv. 2: VIII. XTi. 1;—no, VIII. i. 3: IX. 
xxviii. 1. 

Incursion or Inroad into Sung by Loo, in.x. 2. 
—into Sung by Ch’ing III. xv. 4 : VIII. xvL 3: 
IX. xi. 3. 

—into Ts’aou by the Jung, III. xxiv. 8. 

—into Heu by Ch’ing, IIL xxix. 2. 

—into Cb’ing by Ts’oo, V. ii. 6: VIL iii. 3. 

—into Ts’ae by Loo, Ts’e, Sung, Ch’in, Wei, 
Ch’ing, Heu, and Ts*aou, V. iv. 1. 

—into Ch’in, by Loo, Ts’e, Sung, Wei, Ch’ing, 
Heu, and Ts’aou, V. iv. 8. 

—into Wei by the Teih, V. xiiL 1; xxi. 1: VL 
xiii. 7. 

—into Ch’ing by the Teih, V. xiv. 4. 

—into Loo by Ts’e, V. xxvi 2: VI. xv. 8, 12. 

—into Ts*aou by Tain, V. xxviii. 1. 

—into Ts’e by the Teih, V. xxx. 2; xxxiii. 5: 

VL iv. 3; ix. 9; xi. 5. 

—into 8eaou by Keae, V. xxx. 6. 

—into the country of the Teih by Wei, V. xxxii. 
3. 

—into Loo by the Teih, VT. vii. 7. 

—into Sung by the Teih, VI. x. 6. 

—into Ch’in and Sung by Ts’oo and Ch’ing, 
VH.i. 10. 

—into Ts’ung by Tsin, VII. i. 13. 

—into Ch’ing by Tsin, Sung, Wei, and Ch’in, 
VII. ii. 3. 

—into Ts’e by the Red Teih, VII. iii. 6; iv. 4. 
—into Ch'in by Tsin and Wei, YII. vii.. 


—into Wri by Ts’oo and Ch’ing, VIII. ii. 8. 

—into Sung by Wei and by Loo, VIII. vi, 4, 8. 
—into Ts’ac by Tsin, VIII. viii. 2. 

—into Ch’ing by Wei, VIII. x. 1 ; xvii. 1. 

—into Sung by Ts’oo and Ch’ing, VIII. xviii. 
12. 

—into Snng by Ts’oo, IX. i. 4; xii. 5. 

—into Ch’ing by Tsin, Sung, and Wei, IX. ii. 5. 
—into Ts’ae by Ch’ing, IX. viii. 3. 

—into Sung and into Loo by Keu, IX. xiv. 5. 

—into Ts’e by Loo. IX. xxiv. 2: XI. viii. 1, 3. 

—into Ts-oo, by Loo, Tsin, Sung, Ts’ae, Wei, 
Ch’in, Ch’ing, Heu, Ts’aou, Keu, Choo, 
Tun, Hoo, T*an, Seeh, K*e, Little Choo, and 
Ts’e, XL iv. 2. 

—into Ch’ing by Loo, XI. vi. 3. 

—into Wei by Ts’e, XI. vii. 4. 

—into Ch’ing and Wei by Tsin, XL viii. 10. 

—into Wei by Loo, XI. viii. 13. 

—into Ch’ing by Sung, XII. vii. 1. 

—into Wei by Tsin, XII. vii. 2; xiii. 7. 

—into Ts’e by Tsin, XII. x. 5. 

Insects, nnjf, L v. 6; v. iii. 9: III. vi. 4;—y*, IIL 
xviii. 3;— Jet, UL xxix. 3. 

Interview of officers and wive* with the bnae 
of the duke, IIL xxiv. 6. 

Invasion of Ch’in, by Loo, Keang, and Hwang, 

—by^Ts'oofv. xxiii. 8: VII. viii. 12: IX. v. 10. 

XII. ix. 8;x. 11; xiii. 4;— 

—by Sung, VIL xii. 7: IX. xvii. 2. 

—by Ch’ing, IX. xxv. 9;— 

—by Woo, XII. vi. 3;— s t , T(r 

—by Tsin, Sung, Wei, Ch’ing, and Ts’aou, VIL 

—of Ch’ing, by Sung, Ch’in, Ts’ae, Wei, and 
Loo, I. iv. 4, 6;— . „ , 

—by Sung, I. v. 8: XII. ix. 4; x. 4; xii. 5 
—by Ts’ae, Wei, Ch’in, and the king, II. r. 6 
—by Sung, Ts’e, Ts’ae, Wei, and Cb in, IL xi • 

-by Loo, Sung, Wei, and Ch’in II. xr 1° 

-by Loo, Sung, Wei, Ch’in, and IYae, II. *«• 

2 g._ 

-by 'Sung, Ts’e and Wei, HI. xvi. 2 
-by Ts’W, III. xvi. 3; xxviii 3: V. i. 6; T« 
VI. ix. 8: VII. iv. 7; v. 6; ix. 12; x 9 : VIIL 
vi.9;vii.6;xv. 7: IX. viii.8;ix- G; xvni.6 
-by Loo, Ts’e, Sung, Ch’in, Wei, and Ts’aou, 
V. vi. 2;— 

—by Ts’e, V. vii. 1;— •• o. 

—by Sung, Wei, Heu, snd T’ing, V- xxn. , 
-by the Teih, V. xxiv. 2 VII 
-by Sung, Ch’in, Wei, Ts’aou, and Tsin, VH. 

—by*"Tsin, Sung, Wei, “d Ts’aou, VIL x. 11 ST 
-by Tsin, VIL xiv. 3: VIH. ix.8: IX. i d- 

XII* xv. 6;— - . trTTT 

—by Loo, Tsin, Sung, Wei, and Ts’aou, VT 

-by'lxxH Tsin, Ts’e, Sung, Wei, and Ts’aou, 

—by Loo, Yin, Tsin, Ts’e, and Choo, VIII. xvi. 

—by 1 ?^ Yin, Shen, Tsin, Ts’e, Sung, Wei, 
Ts’aou, and Choo, XIIL xvii. 2, 8; 

-by Loo, Tsin, Sung, Wei, Ts’aou, Keu, Choo, 
T-ftng, Seeh, K*e, Little Clioo, and ls-e, 
IX. ix. 6;x. 7;xL4, 8;— . 

—by Ts’oo, Ts’ae, Ch’in, and Heu, IX. xxiv. v- 
—by Ts‘oo* Ts'ae, and Ch*in. IX. xxvi. 9. 

—of Choo, by Loo, Sung and Wei, II. xvii. 7;— 
—by Loo, IL viii. 4: V. xxi. 6; xxxiii. 6, 7: Vi. 
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vii. 1; xiv. 2 : VII. x. 13 : IX- xx. 4: XII. 
i. G ; ii. 1; Ti. 9 ; vii. 4;— 

—by Sung, X. xix. 1. 

—of E by Sung, Ts‘e, and Choo, III. xv. 3. 

—of Heu, by Tsin, Ch‘in, and Clring, V. xxxiii. 
13;— 

—by Clring, VIII. iii. 7, 14; iv. 9;— 

—by Tsin, IX. iii. 9. 

—by Loo, Clring, Tsin, Wei, and Sung, IX. 
xvi. 7. 

—of Hing, by the Teih, HI. xxxii. 7;— 

—by Wei, V. xix. 6. 

—of Hwang by Ts‘oo, V. xi. 4. 

—of K‘e by Kou, I. iv. 1;— 

—by Loo, VII. xriii. 2. 

—of Iteu, by Loo, VII. iv. 1: X. x. 3;— 

—by Loo, and Ts‘e, VII. xi. 3 ;— 

—by Ts‘e, VII. xiii. 1: IX. xxiv. 5: X. xix. 4 ; 
xxii. 1 ; — 

—by Ts‘oo, VIII. ix. 10. 

—of Keun by Ts‘oo, VI. xi. 1. 

—of the Jung by Ts‘e, HI. xx. 4; xxx. 8;— 
—by Loo, III. xxvi. 1 
—by Ts‘e and Heu, V. x. 4 
—by Ts‘oo, VII. iii. 4. 

—of Lae, by Lof> and Ts‘e, VII. vii. 2 ;— 

—by Ts‘e, VII. ix. 4. 

—of Le, by Ts‘e and Ts‘nou, V. xv. 6. 

—of Loo by Ts‘e, Sung, and CIrin. III. xix. 5;— 
—by Ts‘e, V. xxvi. 3: VI. xvii. 3: VIII. ii. 1: IX. 
XV. 3 ; xvi. 4, 8 ; xvii. 4 ; xviii. 3; xxv. 1: 
XL vii. 7; viii. 6: XII. xi. 1 
—by Choo, VI. xiv. 2 : IX. xv. 6; xvii. 7;— 
—by Keu IX. viii. 6; X. 6; xii. 1 ;— 

—by Woo, XII. viii. 2. 

of Seen-yu by Tsin, X. xii. 10; xv. 3: XII. 
vi. 2 

—by lain and Wei, XI. iv. 12. 

of Seu by Loo, Sung, and Ts‘e, III- xxvi. 4;— 
—by Ts‘ 00 , V. xv. 2 : X- xii. 9 
—by Ts‘e, X. xvi. 1. 

—of Shin by Lo«, Tsin, Sung, CIrin, Wei, and 
Cli'ing, VI. iii. 1. 

—of .Sung, by Choo and Clring. I. v. 5 ;— 
by Loo, Ts‘e, and Clring, I. x. 2, 3. 4 ;— 
i h 00 ’ an< * Clring, II. xii. 9;— 

—by Ts - e, Ch'in, Ts‘aou, and tlie king, III. xiv. 

I, 2 ;— ’ 

^ Tb‘oo, CIrin, Ts‘ae, Clring, Heu. and 
IVaou, V. xxi. 4:— 

—by Ts‘e, V. xxiii. 1: XII. v. 2;— 

-by Ts'oo, v. xxvi. 7- VII. xiii. 2:— 
by Isin, Wei. Ch'in, and Clring, VI. xvii. 1 
—by Ts ‘<*> and Clring, VIII. xviii. 5: IX. x. 4 ; 
xi. 7 ;— 

—by firing, IX. ii. 2: XL xv. G: XII. xv. 3. 
—of buy by Ts-oo, V. xx. 6. 

-of I‘mi. bv VV,w. viii o 


I —of theTscang-kaou-joo by Tsin and Wei, VIII. 
iii. i 1. 

—of Tsin, by the Teih, V. viii. 3: VIII. ix. 11;— 
—by Wei, VI. i. 8 

—by Ts in, VI. iii. 3 ;-x. 2 : VII. ii. 2 ; xv. 4 : IX. 
xi. 11;— 

—by Ts‘e, IX. xxiii. 8. 

—by Ta‘e and Wei, XII. v. 5. 

—of Ts‘in, by Tsin, Sung, CIrin, and Ch'ing, VI. 
ii. 7;— 

—by Tsin, VI. iv. 5: IX. x. 5 
—by the White Teih, VII. viii. 6. 

—by Loo, 1'siD, Ts‘e, Sung, Wei, Ta'aou, Choo, 
T'Ing, &c.; VIII. xiii. 3: IX. xiv. 3. 

—of T‘soo by Loo, Ts‘e, Sung, Ch in, Wei,Cli‘ing, 
Heu, and Ts‘aou, V. iv. 1;— 

—by Tsin, VI. iii. 7;— 

—by Woo, IX. xxv. 10. 

-—of Wei, by Cli ing, I. ii. 9 
—by Loo, and Ts‘e, III. iii. 1;— 

—by Loo, Ts‘e, Sung,CIrin. and Ts‘ae, III. v. 4;— 
—by Ts‘e, HI. xxviii. 1: IX. xxiii. 8 ;— 

—by Hing and flic Teih, V. xviii. 6;— 

—by Tsin, VI. i. 6: XII. v. 3 ; xiv. 11 ; xv. 5. 

—of IVoo, by TVoo, IX. iii. 1; xiv. G; xxiv. 3: 
X. vi. 7: XII. ii. 3 

—by Ts‘oo, Ts‘ae, CIrin, Heu, Tun, Hoo, Shin, 
and wild tribes of the tlwae, X. iv. 4. 

—of Ying Site, by Ts’e and Seu, V. xvii. 1. 

—of North Yen. by Ts'e, X. vi. 9. 

—of Yu-yu-k‘ew by Loo, III. ii. 2. 

—of Yueli by Won, X. xxxii. 2. 

Inveigling the viscount of the Man-jung, X. 
xvi. 2. 

Investing.—See Vesietjimj. 


Jade, the precious, stolen, XI. viii. 16; recovered, 
ix. 3. 



K 


Kilting of the viscounts of Clring and Shin in 
battle, X. xxiii. 7. See Death, Murder. 
King V*ing, death of, I. iii. 2 ;—Hwsn, II. xv. 
2; —He, V. viii. 5;—Seang, VI. viii. 3; — 
K‘wang, VII. ii. 5;—Ting, VIII.v.6;—Keen, 

IX. i. 5 ; ii. 1;—Ling. IX. xxviii 8 ;—King, 

X. xxii. 4;—Mang, X. xxii. 7, 8, 9. 

King’s daughter, marriage of, III. i. 3, 4, 7; xi. 

4 ;—deatli of, III. ii. 3;—heir-son attends a 
meeting of chiefs, V. v. 4. 

King King put his younger brother to death, 
IX. xxx. 4. 


, 10 ;— 

-V Ts'e, VI. xv. 12;— 

“y " el, ix. xvii. 3: XI. xii. 4. 

of Ts e, by Sung, Ts‘aou, Wei, and Choo, V. 

XViM. I 

- by Wei, V. xxvi. 4: IX. xix. 7;— 
y Loo, and IVoo, V. xxvi. 8. 9;— 

•' Ts ‘" and Wei, VII. xviii. 1 
—by i sin, IX. xix. 9. 

-by Loo, and W.ei, XII. x. 2 ; xi. 3. 


Leaving his State, the marquis of Ke, III. iv. 4. 
Liberation of the duke of Sung, V. xxi. 7. 
Lightning, thunder and, I. ix. 2. 

— a granary struck by, II. xiv. 4. ( ? ) 

—a temple struck by, V. xv. 10. (?) 

Lin, a fabulous animal, said to have lieott 
captured by some hunters in the west, XII. 

j Locusts, II. v. 8: V. xv. 7 : VI. viii. 7: VII. vi. 
3; xiii. 3; xv. 6, 9: IX. vii. 6: XII. xii. 6; 
xiii. 9. 12 ;—it rained, VI. iii. 5. 
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N 


Marriage of the king, II. via. 6 : ix. 1: IX. xv. 2. j 
—of the king’s daughter, III. i. 3, 4. 7 ; xi.4. I 
—of dukes of Too. IT. iii. 5, 6. 8: III. xxri. 6; 

xxiv. 3, 4, 5: VI. iv. 2: Vll. i. 2, 3: VLU. 
Xiv. 3, 5. 

—of the duke's eldest daughter, L ii 5, 6: III. 

xxv. 4: VIII. viii. 5, 11; ix. 4, 5, 6. 

—of the duke’s second daughter, VII. v. 3. 

—of the duke's third daughter, III. xxvii. 5. 

—of the duke’s gTandson, V. xxv. 3. 

Marriage ofierings of silk. &c., III. xxii. 6; xxiv. 

<i: VI. ii. 8: VIII. viii. 5. 

Meetings of princes, or chiefs, I. ii. 1 ; iv. 3 ; vi. 
2 ; viii. 1 ; ix. 6; x. 1 ; xi. 2: II. i. 2 ; ii. 3, 6 , 
iii. 1. 3. 7; vi. 2 ; x. 3; xi. 7. 8, 9 ; xii. 2, 3, 
5. 6, 7; xiii. 1 ; xiv. 1; xv. 7. 10; xvi. 1, 2 j 
xvii. 1, 2 ; xviii. 1: III. iv. 3 ; xii. 1. 4 ; xiv. 
4 ; xv. 1 ; xvi. 4 j xxiii. 6. 10 ; xxvii. 2, 7 ; 
xxx. 6 : xxxii. 2: V. 1. 7; iii. 5 ; v. 4 ; vii. 4 ; 

viii. I ; ix. 2 ; xi. 2 ; xiii. 3; xv. 3, 8; xvi. .7 ; 
xix. 7 ; xxi. 4, 7 ; xxv. 7; xxvi. 1 ; xxvii. 8 ; 
xxviii. 8. 15; xxix. 3 : VI. i. 9; ii. 4 ; vii. 8 ; 
viii. 4. 5 : xi. 2 ; xiii. 6, 8 ; xiv. 4 ; xvi. 1; 
xvii. 4 : VII. i. 6 ; vii: 5 ; ix. 7; xi. 4 : xiv. fl; 
xv. 1, 7 ; xvii. 5: VIII. ii. 9 ; v. 3, 7 ; ix. 2 ; 
xii. 2 ; xv. 3, 10 ; xvi. 8; xviii. 14. IX. ii. 6, 
9; iii. 5, 6; v. 4, 7: vii. 9, 10, 11; viii. 4 ; x. 
1; xi. 8; xiv. 1,7; xvi. 2; xix. 15 ; xx. 1,2; 
xxi. 8; xxii. 4 ; xxiv. 8; xxv. 3: xxvi. 5; 
xxvii. 2: xxx. 9: X. i. 2 ; iv. 2 ; ix. 1 ; xi. 6. 
7; xiii. 4 ; xxv. 2 ; xxvi. 4 ; xxvii. 4; xxxi. 2 ; 
xxxii. 4 : XI. iv. 2, 5, 8 ; viii. 7 ; x. 2, 10 ; 
xii. 7; xiv. 7. 9, 15 : XII. vi. 5; vii. 3 ; xii. 
3. 4 ; xiii. 3. 

Meeting of the duke Cliwang with his daughter, 
III. xxvii. 1. 

—of the duke’s youngest daughter and the vis¬ 
count of Tsiing, V. xiv. 2. 

—of the duke’s wife witli the marquis of Ts‘e, 
V. xvii. 3. 

Meteors. III. vii. 2: V. xvi. 1. 


Nests, grackles built their, in trees, X. xxv 3 


P 


Palace, building of a, I. v. 4. 

—the western, burnt, V. xx. 3- 
—ol Sung, on fire, IX. xxx. 3. 

—the Ts‘oo-, IX. xxxi. 2. 

—the south gate, and two side towers of the. 

burnt, and restored, XI. H. 2, 4. 
Pantomimes, I. v. 4: VII. viii. 4. 

Pardon, general, in Loo, III. xxii. I. 

Park, a deer, VIII. xviii 10;—the, of Lang, .V 

ix. 5;—of Shay-yuen, XI. xiii. 2. 

Peace between Sung and Ts oo, VII. xv. -. 

—between North Yen and Ts‘e, X. vii. 1. 

—between Loo and Ts‘e, XI. x. 1: XII. xv. 7. 
—between Loo and Cli’ing, XI. xi. 4. 

People, putting to death their ruler, I. iv. t> 

II. vi. 4 III. ix. 1. (See Murder). 
—carried away, 11L i. 8. . 

Perished, Leang, V xix 8. See Extinct ion 
Pillars of duke H wan’s temple. 111. x»n. 8. 
Pledging each other, two princes, II. m. 2. 
Plentiful year, a, VII. xvi. 4. 

Plum trees, V. xxxiii. 12 

Presents to Loo from the king, I. i. 4. v *• 

XI. xiv. 10. ... 

Prisoner, Chen of Chfing taken. III. xvii i. 
—Yuen T‘aou-Poo of Ch*in taken, V. it. *■ 
—duke He a, (Chuen V. xvii. 2.) 

—the earl of Shen, a, VI. xiv. 11. _ . 

—the daughter of the duke a, VI. xiv. 12. 
—the viscount of Choo, taken, by Loo, - 
vii. 4. Bee Captive , Seizure, Taking. 
Prisoners of the Jung. III. xxxi. 4. 

Pulse killed by hoar-frost, XI. i. o. 

Pursuit of the Jung by the duke, Ill- xvu : , 
..f hv the duke, V. xxvi. 




Mice, field-, VIII. vii. 1: XI. xv. 2; XII. i. 3. 
Money, the earl of Maou came to Loo as king 
for, VI. ix. 1. 

Mouth-jewels, VI. v. 1. 

Murder, of rulers of Wei, I. ir. 2: IX. xxvi. 1. 
—of rulers of Sung, II. ii. 1: III. xii. 3: VI. xvi. 
7. 

—of rulers of Ts‘e, in. viii. 5: VI. xiv. 9; xviii. 

3: IX. xxv. 2: XII. vi. 8; xiv. 10. 

—of a ruler of Tsin, and a great officer, V. x. 3. 
—of rulers of Ts‘oo, VI. i. 10: X. xiii. 2. 

—of rulers of Keu, VI. xviii. 9: IX. xxxi. 7. 
—of rulers of Tsin, VII. ii. 4: V1H. xviii 2. 

—of a ruler of Ch‘ing, VII. iv. 3. 

—of a ruler of Ch‘in, VII. x. 8. 

—of a viscount of Tsing, VII. xviii. 4. 

—of viscounts of Woo, IX. xxix. 4: X. xxvii. 2. 
—of a ruler of Ts*ae, IX. xxx. 2. 

—of a ruler of Hen, X. xix. 2. 

—of the elder brother of the marquis of Wei, X. 
xx. 3. 

—of a ruler of Sceh. XI. xiii. 8. 

Musicians at a sacrificial service, X. xv. 2. 


R 


Ufters of the duke Hwan’s temple, III. ** IV L 
lain, gTeat, I. ix. 2: VII. viii.10. 

-in the first month, VIII. xvi. 1. 

-in the sixth month, V. iii. 4. 

-in spring no, V. iii. 1. — ;i : 9 . 

—in summer in the fourth month, no, • • 

-from the twelfth to the seventh month n , 

-from the first to the seventh month no, vl 

x. 4; xiii. 4. .. _ 

—in winter no, III. xxx. 6: V. 11 . o. 

-the funeral of duke Ting delayed by, a*- a ' 
12. ... , Trill 

—sacrifice for, II. v. 7: V. xi. 3: *“*• c, • 



XII. xv. 4 


All. A,. T. 

See Drought, Floods. 
laising of king King’s son Cbaou to the 

X. xxiii. 8. _, tvc. 

leconciling of Keu and T‘an by Loo an 
VII. ir. 1. 
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Reduction of Chang, HI. xxx. .1. 

Relief, or rescue, of the capital of Wei, III. vi. 1. 
—of Ch'ing, III. xxxiii. 4; VI. ix. 8. 

—of Hing, IV. i. 2: V. i. 2. 

—of Hen, V. vi. 3. 

- of Seu, V. xv. 4. 

—of Ts'e l>y Loo, y. xviii. 2. 

- of Wei by Tsin, V. xxviii. 3. 

—of Killing, VI. iii. 7. 

—of Ch in by Tsin, VII. i. 11. 

- of Oh'iiig by Tsin, VII. ix. 12: VIII. vi. 11. 

- of Clrin by Wei, VII. -\ii. 7. 

—of Cti iug by Loo, Tsin, Ts‘e, Sung, Wei, 
Ts‘aou, Kcu, Choo, and K‘e, VIII. vit 5. 

—of Ch-in by Loo, Tsin, Sung, Wei, Ch'ing, 
Ts‘aou, and T*'e, IX. v. 11. 

—of Living by Ts'oo. IX. xii. 2. 

—of Tsin by Loo, IX. xxiii. 9. 

—of Ts'aou by Ch'ing, XII. vii. 6. 

—of Ch i,i by Woo, XII. x. 11. 

See Succour. 

Removal, of the State of Suh, III. x. 3. 

—of the people of Yang, IV. ii. 1. 

—of the capital of Hing, V. i. 3. 

-—of the^ capital of Wei, V. xxxi. 9. 

—of the' capital of Heu, VIII. xv. 11; X. ix. 2; 

xviii. 5; XI. iv. 7. 

—of the capital of Ts'ae, XII. ii. 8. 

Residence of king Mftng in Hjpang, X. xxii. 7. 
—of the king at Teih-ta'euen, X. xxiii. 8. 

—of the duke Ch aou, in Yun, X. xxvi. 2,5; 
xxvii. 1, 8; xxix. 1 ;—in Kan-how, X. xxx; 
xxxi; xxxii. 

Restoration, of the viscount of Tun, V. xxr. 5. 
—of the earl of Ts'aou, V. xxviii. 21. 

—of the lands of Tse-se to Loo, VII. x. 2. 

—of Knng-sun King and E Hang-foo to Ch'in, 
VII. xi. 7. 

—of the lands of Wiln-yang to Ts'e. VIII. viii. 1. 
—of the marquis of Wei, IX. xxvi. 3. 

—of the earl of North Yen, X. xii. 1. 

of the marquises of Ts'ae and Chin, X xiii. 9. 
—of lands by Ts'e to Loo, XI. x. 5. 

—of If wan and Chen by Ts'e to Loo, XII. viii. 7. 
—of the viscount of Choo, XII. viii. 4. 

Retired to Ts'e, the duke of Loo. X. xxv. 5. 
Return of the duke of Loo from meetings of 
chiefs, V. xv. 8; xvij. 4 : VI. xiv. 6; xvii. 5. 
VII. viii. 1; xvii. 6: VIII. vii. G; ix. 3; xv. 
5 ; xvi. 9, 15; xvii. 4: IX. iii. 8; v. 8; x. 3; 
xi. 9; xvi. 5, xx. 8; xxii. 1, 5; xxiv. 10: 
xxv. G: X. xiii. 8; xxvi. 5: XI. iv. 8; xiv. 
8: XII. xiii. 6. 

—of the duke of Loo from Ts'e, IIL xxiii. I, 4; 
xxiv. 4 : V. xxxiii. 10: VII. iv. 6 ; v. 2 ; ix. 

x. 1, 7: X. xxvi. 2; xxvii. 1,8;—from in¬ 
vasion of Ts'e, V. xxvi. 9: IX. xii. 8: XI. 
'iii. 2, 4: XII. x. 6. 

~°\! he < *« ke of Roo from Tsin, VI. xiv. 1: 
Viii. iii. 8; iv. 7; xi. 1; xviii. 6; IX. iii. 4; 
v :.* ! viii. 5 ; xiii. 1; xxi. 3 : X. ii. 4; v. 5 ; 
*“• *i *iii. II; xvi. 3; xxi. 7; xxiii. 10: XI. 
in. 1 . ’ ’ 

—of the duke of Loo from invasion of Wei, III. 

vi. 3. 

—of the duke of Loo from invasion of the Jung, 
HI. xxvi. 2. 

—of the duke of Loo from Ts'oo, IX. xxix. 2 : X. 

vii. 6;—from invasion of Ts'oo. V. iv. G. 

of the duke of Loo from invasion of Ch'ing. 
V vi. 4 : VIII. iii. 3 ; xvii. 9 : IX. X. ii : xi. 
6: XI. vi. 3. 


—of the duke of Loo from the siege of Heu, V. 
xxix. 2. 

—of tlie duke of Loo from invasion of Lae, VII. 
vii. 3. 

—of the duke of Loo from invasion of Ts'in, 
VIII. xiii. 5. 

—of the duke of Loo from Ch'in, IX. v. 12;— 
from Wei, XI. viii. 8;—from Keali-kuh, 
XI. x. 3;—from Hwang, XI. xii. 9;—from 
besieging Ch'ing. XI. xii. 11. 

—of Tuh to Ch'ing, II. xi. 5. 

—of Hwuh to Ch'ing, II. xv. 5. 

—of the brother of the marquis of Ts'ae, IL 
xvii. 5. 

—of the army of Loo from Shing, III. viii. 4. 

—of Chili to Ts'aou, III. xxiv. 3. 

—of the officer Ke to Loo, IV. i. 5. 

—of the marquis of VVci, V. xxviii. 11; xxx. 4. 
—of Yuen Heuen of Wei, V. xxviii. 9. 

—of the lady Keang from Ts'e, VI. ix. 6. 

—of the duke’s daughter from Ts'e, VI. xv. 11. 
—of the duke's wife to Ts'e, VI. xviii. 7. 

—of duke Win’s third daughter to Loo, VIII. 
v. 1. 

—of Sun Lin-foo to Wei, VIII. xiv. 2^ 

—of K'eaou-joo from Ts'e, VIII. xiv. 5. 

—of the earl of Ts'aou from the capital, VIII. 
xvi. II. 

—of Hwang of Ch'in from Ts-oo. IX. xxiii. 6. 

—of Kung-tsze Pe to Ts'oo, X- xiii. 2. 

—of E-joo from Tsin, X. xiv. 1. 

—of Shuh-sun Shay from Tsin, X. xxiv. 2. 

—of Kuiig-niSng K'ow to Wei, XII. x. 8. 
Review, a grand military, II. vi. 3: X. xi. 5; 
xxii. 3. 

—a in Hung, X. viii. 6: XI. xiii. 3; xiv. 14. 
Revolt, of Sun Lin-foo of Wei, IX. xxvi. 2. 

—of three officers of Sung, X. xxi. 3. 

—of officers of Sung, XI. xi. 1: XII. xiv. 7. 

—of officers of Tsin, XI. xiii. 5, 6. 

—of Ch'ing, XII. xv. 1. 

Rice, III. xxviii. G. 

Royal House, the in confusion, X. xxii. 6. 


s 


I 
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Sacrifice for rain, II.-v. 7: V, xi. 3; xiii. 4: 
VIII. iii. 10; vii. 8 : IX. v. 5; viii. 7; xvi. 
9 ; xvii. 5; xxviii. 4: X. iii. 5 ; vi. 6; viii. 
8 ; xvi. 5 ; xxiv. 4 ; xxv. 4 : XI. i. 4; vii. 6, 
8 ; xii. 6: XII. xv. 4. 

—the winter, II. viii. 1. 3. 

—tlie autumnal, II. xiv. 5. 

-the border, V. xxxi. 3: VII. iii. 1 : VIII. vn. 
1 . 4 ; x. 2: IX. vii. 2 ; xi. 2 : XI. xv. 2, 4 : 

X 11 - *■ 3. +• 

ooltnto nf ttiP min. ill. 


> iwxitliltin i 


XXV. 3 ; XXX. 5 : VI. viii. 4. 

—to the three objects of Survey, V. xxxi. o: 
Vii. iii. 2: VIII. vii. 4. 

_in the grand temple, VII. viii. 3, 4. 

_in the temple of duke Woo, X. xv. 2. 

—to the former dukes, XI. viii. 15. 

—flesh of, XI. xiv. 10. 

—human, V. xix. 4: X. xi. 9. 

Sacrificial business, a great, VI. ii. G. 

Scarcity of grain, ill. vii. 3; xxviii. 6, 7. 

Seizure of Chao Chung of Ch'iug by people of 
Sung, II. xi. 4. 

—of the duke of Yu by Tsin, V. v. 9. 

—of the viscount of T'Sng by Sung, V. xix. 1. 
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—of the viscount of TsSng by Choo, V. xix. 4. 
—of the duke of Sung by Ts'oo, Chin, Ts'ae, 
Cli'ing. Hen, and Ts'aou, V. xxi. 4. 

—of the earl of Ts'aou by Tsin, V. xxviii. 4: 

VIII. xv. 4. 

-—of the marquis of Wei by Tsin, V. xxviii. ]S. 
—of the earl of Cliritig by Tsin, VIII. ix. 3. 

—of the duke Chwang’s son of Ts'ae by Ch'ing, 

IX. via. 3. 

—of the messenger of Ch ing by Ts'oo, IX. xi. 

—of the viscounts of Kcu and Choo by Tsin, 
IX. xvi. 3. 

—of the messenger of Wei by Tsin, IX. xviii 2. 
—of the viscount of Choo by Tsin, IX. xix. 2. 
—of Ning He of Wei by Tsin, IX. xxvi. 7. 

—of the viscount of Sen by the people, X. iv. 3. 
—of the messenger of Chin by Ts'oo, X. viii. 4. 
—of Kung-tsze Shaou by Ts'oo, X. viii. 9. 

—of the heir of Ts'ae by Ts'oo, X. xi. 9. 

—of Ke-sun E-joo by Tsin, X. xiii. 7. 

—of the intemuneius of Loo by Tsin, X. xxiii. 3. 
—of Chung ke of Sung by Tsin, XI. i. 1. 

-—of Yoh K‘e-le of Sung by Tsin, XI. vi. 5. 

—of the messenger of Wei by Ts*e, XI. vii. 4. 

—of the viscount of Little Choo by Sung, XII. 
iv. 4. 

—of the viscount of Man-jung by Tsin, XII. iv. 
6. 

—of the ruler of Ts‘e by Cli'in King, XII. xiv. 
3. See Taking. 

Shrine house, the permanent, VI. xiii. 5. 
Slaughter of men of Ts'e in Suy. III. xvii. 2. 
Snow, great fall of, I. ix. 2: II. viii. 5: V. x. 7. 
Spirit-tablet, VI. ii. 2. 6. 

Spirits of the land, III. xxiii. 3; xxv. 3; xxx. 5. 
Spoils, the, of Wei, III. vi. 5. 

*—of the Jung, III. xxxi. 4. 

-y-of Sung, V. xxi. 6. 

Stars, the regular, not visible; stars falling like 
rain, III. vil. 2. 

State chamber, III. xxxii. 4 : VII xviii 7- 

VIII. xviii. 11. 

Stealing away from a meeting of chiefs, V. v. 0 : 

IX. vii. n. 

Stones, meteoric, V. xvi. 1. 

Succour of Ts-e by the Teih, V. xviii. 4 See 
Relief. 

Surprise, Ts'e fell upon Keu by, IX. xxiii. 13. 
Surrender ot SUing to the army of Ts'e III 
viii. 3. 

Symbols of investiture, VI. t. 5 : VIII. viii. 7. 


T 


Taking of Nett ot Keu by Lqo, V. i. 9. 

—of Shoo, by Seu, V. iii. 3. 

—of the marquis of Tsin by Ts in, V. xv. 13 
—°f Seu-k‘eu by Loo, V. xxii. 1: VI. vii. 2 
—of kuh by Loo, V. xxvi. 8. 

—of the lands of Tse-se by Loo, V. xxxi 1 
—of Tsze-low by Loo, V. xxxiii. 6. 

—of the lands of Tse-se by Ts'e VIL i 8 
—of Heang by Loo, VIL iv. 1. 

—of Kin-mow by Loo, VIL ix. 5. 

—of Yih by Loo, VIL x. 13. 

—of the lands of WSn-yang by Loo, VIII. ii. 
—of Cliuen by Loo, VIII. vi. 3. 

—ot She bv Loo, IX. xiii. 2. 

—of lands "of Choo by Loo'ix. xix. 4 : XII ii 
—of Yun by Loo, X. i. 3. 


—of Tsgng by Loo, X. iv. 7. 

—of Hea Neeh of CU’in by Woo, X. xxiii. 7. 

—of Yun by Ts'e, X. xxv. 9. 

—of K'an by the duke, X. xxxii. 1. 

—of H trail and Chen by Ts'e, XII. viii. 3. 

—of Kwoli Shoo by Woo, XII. xi. 4. 

Taxes imposed on lands, XII. xii. I. 

Temple, the grand, II. ii. 4 : V. viii. 4 : VI. ii 
G: VII. viii. 3. 

—duke Hwan’s, HI. xxiii. 8 ; xxiv. 1. 

—a, took fire, V. xv. 10. 

—the new, took fire, VIII. iii. 4. 

—duke Woo’s, VIII. vi. 2. X. xv. 2. 

—duke Yang's, XI. i. 3. 

See Ancestral. 

Throwing an army away, IV. ii. 8. 

Thunder and lightning, I. ix. 2. 

Tithes, VII. xv. 8. 

Tortoise-shell, consultation of the, VIL iii. L 
Tower, the duke built a, III. xxxi. 1, 3, 5. 

—the duke pulled down the, of Ts'euen, VI. 
xvi. 6. 

Towers, the duke’s, VI. xviii. 1. 

—side-, at the gate of a palace, XI. ii. 2, 4. 
Trees encrusted with ice, VIII. xvi. 1. 

—gracklea building nests in, X. xxv. 3. 

Tripod of Kaou, II. ii. 4. 
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Victim, letting go a, V. xxxi. 4: IX. vii. 2. 

—the heir of Ts'ae used as a, X. xi. 9. 

—the viscount of Tsttng used as a, V. xix. 4. 
Victims offering of, III. xxv. 3, 5 ; xxx. 5 r VI. 

Visit of the duke of Loo, to the capital, VIII. 

xiii. 2. .. . . 

—of tiie duke of Loo to Ts'e, III. xxii. 6; xxnt. 

3 ; xxiv. 3: V. x. I; xv. 1; xxxiii. 9: Vh iv. 

2: VII. iv. 5 ; v. 1; ix. 1; X. 1, 6: X. xxv. 
5: xxvii. 1, 7. . r 

— of the duke of Loo to Tsin, VI. iii. 6: VIH. >} • 
6; iv. 5 ; x. C; xviii. 4: IX. iii. 2 ; iv. 6; viii. 
1 ; xii. 6 ; xxi. 1 : X. v. 3 ;xii. 4 ; xiii. 11 1 **■ 
G; xxi. 7 ; xxiii. 10 ; xxviii. 2 ; xxix. i ■ -xi- 
iii. I. ... 

—of the duke of Loo to Ts'oo, IX- xxviii. i , 
xxix. 1 : X. vii. 2. ... , 

—of the duke and bis wife to Ts'e, IL xvrii- . 
—of the marquis of Ts'e aud the earl of L ‘ nig 
to Ke, II. v. 2. 

—of the duke of Chow to Ts'aou. II. v. 9. 

—of duke Hwan’s son to Cli'in, III. xxv. 6; xx i • 

—of duke’s married daughter to Loo, III. xxvii. 

4 : V. xxv. 3 ; xxviii. 13-, xxvii. 3. 

—of duke Hwan’s son to Ts'e, III- xxxu. b. 

iii. 6; vii. G; xiii- 5. 

—of Kung-sun Tsze to Mow, V. y. 3. 

—of Suy of Loo to Ts'oo, V. xxvi. 5. 

—of Suy of Loo to Ts'e, V. xxviii. 14 : V 1 . u. o, 
xvii. G ; xviii. 5: VII. i. 2, 7; viii. 2. 

-—of Suy to the capital and to Tsin, V. xx i 
xxxi. 2: VI. vi. 5. 

—of Suy to Sung. VI. xi. 4. .. H ; . 

—of Shuh-sun Tih-shiu to the capital, VU 'i 
ix. 3. 

—of Kung-suii Gaou to Ts'e, VI. i. IL 
—of Kung-suu Gaou to Tsin, VI. v. * ; • 

—of Ke-sun ll&ng-ioo to Ch'in and Isin. 

2, 3; xv. 1, 9. 
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—of the lady Keang to Ts‘e, VI. ix. 2. 

—of the earl of Shen to Ts*e, VI. xiv. 11. 

—of Shuh-sun Tih-shin to Ts‘e, VI. xviii. 5. 

—of Ke-sun Hing-foo to Ts‘e, VI. viii. 8: VII. 
i. 4 ; x. 15. 

—of Chung-sun Meeh to the capital, VII. ix. 3. 
—of Kung-sun Kwei-foo to Ts‘e, VII. x. 10, 15. 
—of Kung-sun Kwei-foo to Tsin, VII. xviii. 6. 
—of Chung-sun Meeh to Sung, VIII. v. 2. 

—of Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e to Tsin, VIII. vi. 6. 

—of Kung-sun Ying-ts‘e to Keu, VIII. viii. 3. 

—of Ke-sun H&ug-foo to Tsin. VIII. vi. 10; xi. 
3. 

—of Ke-sun Hang-foo to Sung, VIII. ix. 5. 

—of Shuh-sun K’eaou-joo, to Ts’e, VIII. xi 4 ; 
xiv. 3. 

—of Shuh-sun I’‘aou to Sung, IX. ii. 8. 

—of Shuh-sun P’aou to Ts‘in, IX. iv. 2 ; v. 3 ; 
xri. 10; xxiv. 1. 

—of Shuh-sun P‘aou to Choo, IX. vi. 6. 

—of Ke-sun Suh to Tsin, IX. vi. 7; ix. 2 ; xix. 
5: X. ii. 4 ; vi. 3. 

—of Ke-snn Suh to Wei, IX. vii. 5. 

—of Ke-sun Suh to Sung, IX. xx. 9. 

—of Shuh Laou to Ts*e, IX. xx. 7. 

—of Shuh-sun P’aou to the capital, IX. xxiv. 12. 
—of Chung-sun Keeh to Tsin, IX. xxviii. 5; 
xxix. 11. 

—of Shuh Kung to Sung, IX- xxx. 6. 

—of Shuh Kung to Tsin, X. ii. 2; viii. 3. 

—of Shuh Kung to T-ttng, X. iii. 2. 

—of Shuh Kung to Ts‘oo, X. vi. 8. 

—of Chung-sun Keoh to Ts‘e, X. ix. 4. 

—of Shuh-sun Shay to Tsin, X. x. 5 ; xxiii. 1. 

—of Ke-sun E-joo to Tsin, X. xvi. 6. 

—of Shuh Yang to the capital, X. xxii. 5. 

—of Shuh-sun Shay to Sung, X. xxv. 1. 

—of Ke-sun Sze and Chung-sun Ho-ke to Tsin, 
XI. vi. 4. 

—of Shuh-sun Chow-k‘ew to Ta’e, XI. x. 11. 

—of Shuh Seuen, to Ts‘e, XII. v. 5. 

Visits of king’s messengers to Loo, I. iii. 4; vii. 
C ; ix. 1: II. iv. 2; v. 3; viii. 2, 6 ; xv. 1 : III. 
i. 3.6: VI. i. 3, 5 ; v. 1, 2 : VII. x. 12 : VIII. 
viii. 7: XI. xiv. 10. 


Visits to T.no by noblemen of other States, I. i. 
4, G; vi. 1 ; vii. 4 ; viii. 2 ; xi. 1 : II. iii. 9 ; vi, 
1, 6 ; vii- 2, 3 ; ix. 4 ; xv. 8 : III. v. 3 ; vi. 5; 
xxii. 2. 5. 7; xxv. 1 ; xxvii. 5, 6 ; xxxi. 4 : 
IV. i. 6 : V. v. 2 : vii. 2 ; xiv. 2 : xx. 2 : xxi. 
G ; xxvii. 1; xxix. 1, 5 ; xxx. 7 ; xxxiii. 2 : 
VI. iv. 6 ; ix. 1, 12. 13 ; xi. 3 : xii. 1, 2. 5, 6 ; 
xiv. 10 ; xv. 2. 3. 6, 11 : VII. i. 9 ; v. 3, 5 ; X. 
17 : VIII. iii. 12 ; iv. 1, 3 ; vi. 5 ; vii. 3 ; viii. 
1, 4. 5. 9, 11; ix. 1, 6 ; X. 4 ; xi. 2 ; xiii. 1 ; 
xviii. 7. 8, 9, 13 : IX. i. 6. 7 ; v. 2 ; vL 4 ; vii. 
1, 3, 7 ; viii. 9 ; xii. 3 ; xv. 1 ; xviii. 1 ; xxi. 

7 ; xxvi. 4 ; xxvii. 1 : xxviii. 3 ; xxix. 6, 7, 

8 ; xxx. 1 ; xxxi. 5 : X. ii. 1 ; iii. 4 ; xii. 3 ; 
xvii. 1, 3 ; xxi. 2 ; xxv. 6 : XI. xiv. 15 ; xv. 
1, 8, II : XII. ii. 4. 


w 


Wailing for a temple that took fire, VIII. iii. 4. 
Walling cities, I. vii. 3 ; ix. 4 : II. v. 5 ; xvi. 4 ; 
III. xxix. 5 ; xxxii. 1 : V. i. 4; ii. 1; xiv. 1: 
VI. vii. 2; xii. 8: VII. viii. 11: VIII. iv. 8: 
ix. 13: IX. ii. 9 ; vii. 4; xiii. 4; xv. 4; xix. 14, 
10 ; xxix. 5 : X. xxxii. 4 : XI. vi. 6 ; xiv. 16 ; 
xv. 14 1 XII. iii. 4 : iv. 7 ; V. 1; vi. 1. 

Walls, pulling down, XI. xi. 3, 5. 

Wheat, III. vii. 3: xxviii. 6. 

Wife, the duke Hwan’s, II. iii. 5, 6, 8 ; xviii. 1: 
Iir. i. 2; ii. 4; iv. 1; v. 2 ; vii. 1, 4 ; xv. 2 ; 
xix. 4 ; XX. 1; xxi. 3; xxii. 2. 

—the duke Chwang’s, III. xxiv. 3, 5, 6: TV. ii. 

4 : V. i. 5, 10; ii. 2: VI. iv. 7; v. 1, 2. 

—the duke He’s. V. xi. 2 ; xvii. 3. 

—the duke Wan’s, VI. iv. 2. 

—the duke Seuen's, VII. i, 2, 3. 

—the. of an officer of Chun, III. xix. 3. 
Withdrawal of duke Chwang’s wife from Loo, 
IV. ii. 4. 


Y 

Year, a good, II. iii. 10: \ II. xvi. 4. 
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Chs, a place belonging to T«‘oo, IX. x. 1: TTT 

ri. 5. 

Chae, the State of (pres. K'ae-fnng), I. 1. 6 : II. 
▼Hi. 6: HI. xxiii. 2. 

Chae Cliung, warden of Chae in Ch‘ing, II. xi. 4. 
Cli'ae, earl of Chung, XI. ix. 2. 

Chali, the king's son, VII. ix. 6. 

Chah, an officer of Woo, IX. xxix. 8. 

Chang, a small State on the borders of Loo and 
Ts'e, III. xxx. 8. 

Chang-ch'oo, a place near the capital of Ttin. 

IX. iii 3. 

Ch'ang-choh, a place in Loo. IIL x. 1. 
Ch'ang-gan, a place in Ts*oo, on the Yang-tsze, 

X. xvii 6. 

Ch'ang-keen, a place in Loo, X. xxii. 8. 

Ch'ang koli, a place in Ch'ing, I. ▼. 8; ri. 4. 
Chang-yu, viscount of Sea, X. xxx. 4. 

Chaou, the son of king King, X. xxiiL 8 ; xxvi. 8. 
Chaou Cli'uen, an officer of Tsin, VII. i 13 
Chaou-ko, a place in Wei, XI. xHL 6. 

Chaou Kwoh, an officer of Tsin, VIII. vni. 6 
Chaou Tun, an officer of Tsin, VI Tiii. 4 ■ xir 
4: VlI.i.Il;u.4;Ti. 1. ’ 

Chaou T'ung, an officer of Tsin, VIII. Tiii. 6. 
Chaou Woo, an officer of Tsin, IX. xxrii 2 • X 
i. 2. 

Chaou Woo, an officer of Ts'ae, X. xv. 3. 

Chaou Yang, an officer of Tsin, X. xxt. 2: XI. 
X. 4 ; xiii. 5, 7 ; xir. 2: XII. ii 6, 6 ; T.3; 
vi.2;x. 5; xir. 11;xy.5. ’ ’ 

Ch'aou, duke of Loo, X.—XI. i. 2, a 
Ch'aou, duke of Ts'aou, V. yii. 7. 

Ch'aou, duke of Heu, VII. xvii 3. 

Ch'aou, duke of Tsin, X. xri. 7. 

Ch'aou, duke of Tsae, XII. iv. 10. 

Ch'aou, marquis of Ts'e, V. xxrii 2. 

Ch'aou, viscount of Ts'oo, IX. xxviii. 9. 

Ch'aou, a small State (pres. dis. Ch aou in Gan- 
nwuy), VI. xii 4 : IX. xxt. 10: X. xxiv. 6. 
Ch'e, a place in Sung, H. xt. 10. 

Cheh, name of a place, II. xi 7. 

Cheh, marquis of Wei, XII. xri 1. 

Chen, a place in Loo, XII. Tiii 8, 7. 

Chen, chief miniater of Ch'ing, III. X Tii 1, 3 . 

Chen-yu, a ruler of Keu, X. i 8. 

Chih, elder brother of the marquis of Wei X 
xx. 3. 

Ch*ih, duke of Ts'aou, III. xxiv. 8. 

Chub, viscount of the Man-jung, XII. iv. 6. 


Ch'ih-keih, a place in Tsin, VIII. i. 5. 

Chin, viscount of Ts'oo, XIL vi. 6. 

Ch*in, the State of, I. iv. 4, 5: II. ii. 3; v. 1, <t, 

6 ; vi 4 ; xi. 7 ; xii 4 ; xiv. 7 ; xv. 10 ; xvi. 
2; xvii 5 : IIL L 5 ; ii. 1 ; iv. 3 ; v. 4 ; Tiii. 
1 ; xii 4 ; xiii. 1 ; xir. 1 ; xt. 1 ; xvi. 4 ; xix. 
3, 5 ; xxii. 8 ; xxiv. 8 ; xxr. 1, 6 ; xxvii. 2, 
3 : V. iT. 1, 4, 5, 8; ▼. 4 ; t 1. 2 ; Tii. 4 ; viii. 
1 ; xii. 4 ; xiii 2, 3 ; xvi. 5 ; xix. 7 ; xxi. 4 ; 
xxiii. 3; xxt. 5 ; xxvii. 5 ; xxviii. 9, 12, IB ; 
xxix. 3; xxxiii. 18 : VI. ii. 4, 7 ; iii. 1; vi. 
2; xiii 2; xiv. 4; xvii. 1 : VII. i. 10, 11, 
12 j ii. 3 ; vi, 1 j viii. 12 ; ix. 8, 13 ; x. 8 j xi. 

2, 5, 6, 7; xii 1, 7 f VIII. ii. 10: IX. iii. 6, 

7 ; iv. 1, 4, 7 ; v. 7, 9, 10, 11, 12 ; vii. 8, 9, 
11, xvii. 2, 6; XX. 6 ; xxiii. 6 ; xxr 4, 9 : 
xxvi. 9, xxvii. 2 : X. L 2 ; iv. 2, 4 ; v. 8 ; viii. 
1, 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10; ix* 1, 3; xiii 9 xviii. 2 ; 
XX. 4 ; xxi. 3 ; xxiii 7 : XI. iv. 1, 2 ; viii. 9, 
12; X. 9, 12 ; xi. 1; xiv. 3 : XII. i. 2 ; vi. 3 ; 
ix. 8 ; x. 11; xi. 2; xiii. 4, 11 ; xiv. 6, 13, 14. 

Cli'in Hang, an officer of Ts'e, XIL xiv. 3. 

Ch'in Keih, an officer of Ta'e, XIL vi 6. 

Ch'ing the State of, L i. 8 ; ii 9; iii. 6; iv. 4, 5; 
v. 6, 8; vi 1; viii 2; x. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7; xi. 2, 
3: II. i. 2, 3, 4; ii 8, 6; v. 2, 6; x. 4 ; xi 1 
—6; xii. 9-; xiii. 1; xiv. 1, 3, 7; xv. 4, 5, 9,' 
10; xvi. 2,8: IH.iv.3; xiv. 4: xv. 1,4; 
xvi. 2, 3, 4; xvii. 1, 8; xxi. 2, 4 ; xxvii 2; 
xxviii. 3; xxix. 2 ; xxx. 2: IV. ii 8 : V. i. 6, 
7; ii. 6; iv. 1,8; v. 4, 6; vi. 2, 8, 4; vii 1, 

3, 4 ; viii. 2 ; ix. 2; xiii. 8 ; xiv. 4 ; xvi. 5; 
xix. 7 ; xx. 4; xxii. 2 ; xxiv. 2, 4 ; xxvii. 5; 
xxviii 8,11, 16; xxx. 6 ; xxxii. 2 ; xxxtn. 
18: VI. ii. 4, 7 ; Hi. 1; ix. 8; xiii. 8 ; xiv. 4 ; 
xvii 1: VIL i 10, 12, 14 ; ii 1, 3 ; iii. 6, 

9; iv. 3, 7; v. 6 ; vii 6 ; ix. 7, 12 ; x. 11,19; 
xi. 2; xii 2, 3; xiv. 8: VIII. ii. 8,10; ih. 1. 
3, 7, 14'; iv. 2, 6, 9 ; v. 7 ; vi. 7, », 11 i 
6 ; ix. 2, 8, 12; X. 1, 2; xiv. 4 ; xv. 8, 7,10 ; 
xvi. 8, 6, 11; xvii. t, 2, 8, 9 ; xviii 6,12,15: 
IX. i. 3; ii 2, 4; iii. 5 ; v. 2, 7, 11 ; vii. 10; 
viii 2, 3, 4, 8; ix. 6, 6; x. 4, 7, 8, 10, 11: 
xi. 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 10 ; xiv. 1, 3, 7; xv. 3, 4; 
xvi. 2, 7, 8 ; xviii. 4, 6; xix. 12; xx. 2; xxi. 

8; xxiv. 8; xxv. 8, 4, 9; xxvi 5, 9; xxvii. 

2; xxix. 5; xxx. 7,9: X. i 2; ii 3; iv. 2; vui. 
5; xi. 7; xii. 8,6,-xiii. 4; xt. 3 ; xviii. 2; 
xxv. 2; xxviii 8, 4; xxxii. 4: XI. iv. 2, I* - , 
v. 1, 2, 8; vii. 3; viii. 10. 14 ; ix. 2,4; x. 10; 

si. 4; xiv. 12; xv. 6 : XU. ii. 6; vii. 1, «i 
ix. 2, 4; x. 4; xi 2; xii. 6; xiii. I; * T ; ^ *• 
Ch'ing, a place in the State of Chung, V. t-• 
Ch'ing. a city in Loo, II. vi 2 : IX. xt. 3, 4 •: 
xvi' 8: X. xxvi 3 : XL xii 10, 11: XII. 


xv. 1. 
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Ch ing, the duke of Loo, VIII.—IX. ii. 3 ; iii. | Chung-sun, an officer of Ts‘e, IV. i. 6 
j xxx. 3. ^ •• * — — 

Ch'ing, duke of Ch in. IX. iv. 4. 
hiring, duke of Ts'aou, IX. xix. 0. 

Cli'ing, duke of T'llng, X. iii. 3. 

Ch'ing, duke of Sung, X. x. G. 

Ch'ing, baron of lieu, XIL xiii. 2. 

Ch'ing, earl of K‘e, XI. iv. B. 

Ch'ing, viscount of Shin, X. xxiii. 7. 

Ch'ing, marquis of Wei, V. xxx. 4: VII. ix. 

Chung, heir of Sung, VIII. xv. 3. . 

Ch'ing-ehow, the capital at Loh-yang, VII. xvi. | Chung-sun’Suh/sou o rMeeh of Loo, IX. xxi 

/ '■ A. xxvi. / ; xxxii. 4. ] 1, 4 ; xxiii. JO. 

h ing Fung, the lady Fung of Loo, VI. iv. 7 ; 1 Chung Suy, Suy son of duke Chwang of Loo 

v. 1, 2, 3; 'X. 13. | VII. viii. 3. 


I Chung-sun Ho-ke, an officer of Loo, X. xxxii. 
4. XI. iii. 5; v. 4, 7; viii. 13; x. 6, 7; xii. 
3: XIL i. 6; ii 1, 2; iii. 9; vi. 9; xiv. 12. 
Chung-sun Keeb, an officer of Loo, IX. xxiv. 2 ; 
i xxviii. 5; xxix. 5, 11; xxxi. 4. 

Chung-sun Iveoh (M&ng He-tsze) an officer of 
1 Loo, X. ix. 4; x. 3; xi. 6; xxiv. 1. 

| Chung-sun Mecli, an officer of Loo, VII. ix. 3- 
10. I XV. 7: VIII. v. 2; vi 8; xviii. 14: IX. i. 3,’ 
ii. 6, 9; v. 4; xix. 10. 

■r; I m,...... C..V. ..... m 


Ch mg Hcung, a great officer of Ts'oo, X. xii. 6. 

Llioh, a place in Xs'e, III. ii. 4; iv. 7. 

Ch'oh, the ruler of Tsin, V. x. 3. 

Choo, the State of, I. i. 2 ; v. 5 ; vii. 5 : II. viii 
f ; xv. 8 ; xvii. 2, 7: III. xiii 1 ; xv. 3 ; xvi. 
o ; xxviii. 2 : IV. ii. 4 : V. i. 7, 8 ; xviii. 1 ; 
xix. 2, 3, 4 ; xxi. 4, 5 ; xxii. 1, 3 ; xxviii. 15; 
xxxiii. 6, 7: VI. xiii 8; xiv. 2, 7: VII. i 
9 ; x. 13 ; xvii. 6 ; xviii. 4 : VIII. ii. 10 ; v. 
< : vi. 5 ; vii. 5 ; viii. 10 ; xii. 1 ; xiii. 3 ; xv. 
3, 10 ; xvi. 8, 10 ; xvii. 2, 8, 12 ; xviii. 9, 4 : 
IX. i. 2, 3, 0 ; ii. 6, 9 ; v. 7 ; vi. 6 ; vii. 9 ; 
▼in. 4 ; ix. 6 ; x. 1, 7 ; xi. 4, 8 ; xiv. 1, 3, 7 ; 
xv. 6 ; xvi. 2, 3 ; xvii. 1, 7 ; xviii. 4 ; xix. 



2 : XXVI. 4 ; xxvii. 4, 6 : XI. iii. 2, 4, 5 ; iv. 
2; xiv. 15; xv. 1, 8 : XII. 16; ii. 1, 2 ; iii. 
9 9 ; viL 4 ; viii. 4 ; x. 1. 

Choc, little, the State of, V. vii. 2: IX. ii. 9; 
Ti! ; ix. 6: x. 1,7; xi.4,8; xiv. 1,3; xvi. 2; 
XTIli - 4; XX. 2; xxii. 4; xxiv. 8; xxv. 3; xxix. 
O; XXX. 9: x. iii. 4; iv. 2; xiii. 4; xvii. 1; 
xxv. 2; xxxii. 4: XI. iv. 2: XII. iv. 4; xiv. 1. 
Choo, a town of Loo, III. xxix. 5 : VI. xii. 8. 
Choo, marquis of Ts‘ae, X. xxi. 6. 

Choo viscount of Keu, VIII. xiv. 1. 

Choo-hea, a city in Loo, XII. vi. 1. 

Choo-urh, marquis of Ta'e, III. viii. 5. 
cn oo-foo, an officer of Tsin, VI. ii. 3; iii. 7 
vi. 6. 

Ch‘oo-k-cw, marquis of Ch'in, V. xii. 4. 

Lh oo-k‘ew duke of Sung. VI. xvi. 7. 

Ch oo-k'ew, marquis of Ts‘e, XII. v. 4. 

Chow, the duke of, V. ix. 2; xxx. 7. 

Chow, a small State (pres. Gan-k'ew), II. v. 9. 
Chow, marquis of Tsin, IX. xv. 7. 
t now-lae, a city belonging to Ts'oo, VIII. vii. 

7; X. xiii. 12: XII. ii. 8. 

Chow-p‘oo, ruler of Tsin, VIII. xviii. 2. 
vmow-yu, a minister of Wei, I. iv. 2, 6. 
cnuen, a smalt State attached to Loo, VIII. 
vi. 3. 

Chuen, younger brother of the marquis of Wei, 
IX. xxvii. 4. 

Ch uen, viscount of Choo, XL iii. 2. 

Chuen-lmg, a place in Ts‘e, X. xxvi. 4. 
Cliuh-k'ew, a town in Loo, II. v. 5: III. iv. 1. 

Chu* place in ' ,Ve ’ IX ' xix - 1 - 


rki,. " , 1,1 -*» AAV. O. 

Ch„n„ g i 0U ’ a P lace in Ch'ing, VIII. v. 7. 
nng-le, a place in Ts'oo, VIII. xv. 10. 

Ch m 8 ' S £" 8 ’ earI of T, ‘ a " u . II- x. 1. 

hung-shmg, a city of Loo, VIII. ix. 13: XL 


Chung T‘o, an officer of Sung, XI. x. 12; xi. 1. 
Chung Tsze, the wife of duke Ilwuy of Loo, I. 
i. 4; v. 4. 

Ch‘ung-urh, marquis of Tsin, V. xxxii. 5. 
Chung Yiug-t6ze, a nobleman of Loo, VIII. 
xv. 2. 

Ch'uy, a place in Wei or Loo, I. viii. 1: II. i. 
2: III. iv. 3. 

Ch'uy, a place in Ts'e, VII. viii. 3. 

Ch‘uy-kca, a place in Wei, XI. xiii. 1. 
Ch'uy-lung, a place (in pres. K'ae-fung dept.') 
VI. ii. 4. 

Chwang, the'duke of Loo, III.—IV. i. 3; ii. 2: 

V. v. 2: VI. iv. 7. 

Chwang, duke of Ch'ing, II. xi. 3. 

Chwang, duke of Ch-in, III. ii. 1. 

Chwang, duke of Sung, III. iii. 2. 

Chwang, duke of Ts'aou, III. xxiv. 2. 

Chwang, duke of Ts'ae, IX. viii. 3. (See Seth'). 
Chwang, duke of Choo, XI. iii. 4. 

Confucius, dentil of, XII. xvi. 3. 


E 


E, a small State attached to Sung, III. v. 3 ; 
xv. 3. 

j E, a place in Ts'e, V. i. 5. 

1 E, the same a9 Shing-foo, a place on the borders 
of Ts'oo and Sung, to which Heu removed 
its capital, X. ix. 2. 

E, a river between Choo and Keu, XII. ii. 1. 

E, tlie earl of Seeh, XII. x. 9. 

E, the ruler of Ch'ing, VII. iv. 3. 

E, the marquis of Tsin, X. xvi 4. 

E-e, the capital of Hing (B.G. 658), V. i. 3: IX. 
xxiv. 8; xxv. 3, 7. 

E-foo, the duke of Choo, 1. i. 2: II. xvii. 2. 

E Hang-foo, a minister of Ch'in, VII. xi. 7. 

E-joo, (Ke-sun), X. xiv. 1. 

E-kaou, ruler of Tsin, VII. ii. 4. 

E, a small State attached to Sung, III, v, 3; 
xv. 3. 

E. a place in Ts'e, V. i. 5 

E-k‘wei, the Kung-tsze, X. xiv. 6. 

E-ling, a place in Ts'e, XII. xi. 4. 

E-mei, viscount of Woo, X. xv. 1. 

E-pili, a worthy whose temple was struck by 
lightning, V. xv. 10. 

E-shin, an officer of Ts'oo, V. xxi. 6: VI. x. 3. 

E-woo, marquis of Tsin, V. xxiv. 5. 


Fan, a small State (pres. Ilwuy dis. in Ho-nar.), 
I. vii. 6, 7. 
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Fail!?, a place in Loo,.I. ix. (3: III. vii. 1; xxii. 

5 ; xxix. 5: V. xiv. 2: IX. xiii. 4 ; xvii. 4. 
Fang, a place taken from Sung by Loo, I. x. 4. 
Fang, a place given up by Keu to Loo. X. v. 4. 
Fei, a place in Ch'ing, VI. xiii. 8. 

Fei-lin. a place in Ch'ing, VII. i. 12. 

Foo-chung, a place in Siting, II. xi. 8. 

Foo-ts'oo, earl of IVaou, IX. xviti. 5. 

Fow-lae, a place in Keu, I. viii. 8. 

Fun-ts‘euen, a place in Loo, X. G. 

Fung, surname of the house of Jin—the lady, 
VI. iv. 7; v. 1, 2, 3; ix. 13. 

Fung-jin, marquis of Ts'ae, II. xvii. 4. 

G 


Oae, a hill in Loo, I. vi. 2 : II. xv. 7. 
Gae, duke of Loo, XII. 

Gae, duke of Cli‘m, X. viii. 10. 

Gae, duke of Ts‘in, XI. ix. 7. 

Gae Keang, a duchess of Loo, V. ii. 2. 
Gan, a place in Ts‘e, VIII. ii. 3. 
Gan-poo, a place unknown, XI. x. 12. 
Goh, marquis of Wei, X. vii. 5. 

Goh, viscount of Woo, IX. xxv. 10. 
Goli-ts'aou, a place unknown, II. xi. 1. 

H 


Han, a place in Tsin, V. xv. 13. 

Han Ch‘uen, an officer of Tsin, VIII. viii. 1. 
Han Hoo, an officer of Ch'ing, X. i. 2; xi. 7. 
Han K'e, an officer of Tsin, X. ii. 1; xi. 7. 

Han Keuh, an officer of Tsin, IX. i. 3. 

Han Puh-sin, an officer of Tsin, X. xxxir. 4. 
Han Tah, an officer of Ch'ing, XI. xv. 6: XII. 
ii. G; xiii. 1. 

Httng-yung, a place in Ch'ing, VI. viii. 4. 

He, a town of Ts'e, V. xxvi. 2. 

He, a place in Loo, II. xvii 3. 

He, a place in Ch'ing, IX. ix. 5. 

He, the duke of Loo, V.—VI. i. 3, 4; ii. 2, C; 

ix. 13; xii. 3: XII iii. 3. 

He, duke of Ts'e, II. xv. 3. 

He, duke of Heu, VI. vi. 1. 

He, duke of Ch'ing, IX. viii. 2. 

He, duke of K'e. XII. ix. 1. 

He-ts'e, son of the marquis of Tsin, V. ix. G. 
Hea, son of king Ling, IX. xxx. 5. 

Hea, son of duke Wan of Wei, V. xxx. 3. 

Hea of Lew (the duke Ting of Lew* Chuen IX. 
xiv. 6), IX. xv. 2. 

Ilea Ch‘ing-8hoo, an officer of Ch'in, VII. x. 8, 
xi. 5. 


Hea Gow-foo, an officer of Ch'in, XII. xiii. 11. 
Hea Nceh, an officer of Ch'in, X. xxiii. 7. 
Hea-yang. a city in Kwoh, V. ii. 3. 

Heang, a small State, witliin|the boundaries of 
Keu, I. ii. 2: V. xxvi. 1 : VII. iv. 1: IX. 
xiv. 1; xx. 1. 

Heang, a small State on the borders of Ch'in and 
Ts'oo, V. xvii. 2. 

Heang, a city of Loo, II. xvi. 4. 

Heang Ch'aou, an officer of Sung, XII. vi. 10; 
xii. 5; xiv. 9. 

Heang Ning, an officer of Sung, X. xx. 4; xxi. 
3£xxii.2. 


Heang Seuh, an officer of_Sung, IX. xv. 1: X. 


Heang Tuy, an officer of Sung, XII. xiv. 7. 


Meaou, a defile in pres. dis. of Yung-ning in 
Ilo-nan, V. xxxiii. 3. 

Heaou, duke of Ts'e, V. xxvii. 3. 

Heaou, dnke of K'e, IX. xxiii 4. 

Heeli, an officer of Loo, 1. ix. 3. 

Heen, a small State within Ts'oo, V. v. 7. 

Heen, a place in Wei, V. xiii. 3: XI. vii. 3. 
Heen, a place in Loo, VI. xi. 6. 

Heen, duke of Wei, IX. xxix. 9. 

Heen, duke of Seen, X. xxxi. 5. 

Heen, duke of Ch'ing, XI. ix. 4. 

Heen-kew, a district in Loo, II. vii. 1. 
Heen-woo, marquis of Ts'ae, III. x. o. 

Heu, the State of, I. xi. 3: II. i. 3; xv. 6: xvi. 4; 
xxix. 2: V. iv. 1, 2, 7, 8; v. 4; vi. 3; viii. 1; 
ix. 2; xiii. 3; xv. 3; xvi. 5; xxi. 4; xxii. 2; 
xxvii. 5; xxviii. 20, 21; xxix. 2; xxxiii. 13: 
VI. v. 7; vi. 1; ix. 8 ; xiv. 4: VII. xvii. 1, 3 : 
VIII. iii. 7; ix. 12; xiv. 4; xv. 11: IX. iii. 
9; xvi. 7; xxiv. 9; xxvi. 8, 10; xxvii. 2; xxx. 
7: X. i. 2; iv. 2, 4; ix. 2; xviii. 5; xix. 2, 5; 
xxiii. 7: XI. iv. 2, 7; v. 1: XII. i. 2; xiii. 2, 8. 
Heu, a place in Sung, II. xii. 5, 14. 

Heu-tiug, a place probably in Sung, VIII. xviii. 

U. 

Heuen, the sub-administrator of the king, I. i. 4- 
Hih, marquis of Ts'ae, V. xiv. 5. 

Hih-jang, a place in Tsin, VII. vii. 5. 
Hih-kwang, an officer of Choo, X. xxxi. 6. 
Hih-pei, younger brother of the marquis of 
Wei, VIII. x. 1. 

Hih-t'un, marquis of Tsin, VII. ix. 9. 

Hing, a small northern State, III. xxxii. 7: IV. 

i. 2 : V. i. 2, 3, 4; xvi. 5 ; xviii. 6 ; xix. 6; 
xx. 5 * xxv. 1. 

Hing, a place in Ts'oo (pres. Yen-shing) V. iv 1. 
Hing-k'cw, a place belonging to Tsin within the 
royal domain, IX. viii. 4. 

Ho, the river, X. ii. 4 ; xii. 4 ; xiii. 11; ***• ” i 
xxiii. 10. 

Ho, duke of Sung, I. iii. 5. 

Ho-k'euh, a place in Tsin, VI. xii. 7. 

Ho-yang, a place in pres. Ho-nan, V. xxvni. lb. 
Hoo, a small State within Ch'ing, X. iv. 2. 4; 

xxiii. 7 : XI. iv. 2 ; xv. 3. 

Hoo, a place in Ch'ing, pres. Yuen-woo, ID- 
xxiii. 10: VI. vii. 8 ; xv. 10 ; xvii. 4 : Vll. 
ix. 7, 9 : VIII xvi. 14 : X. xxvii. 4. 

Hoo, the son of king He, VI. iii. 2. . .. 

Hoo-laou, a city of Ch'ing, held by Tsin, IN - »■ 
9 * x. 9. 

Hoo Yili-koo, (Kea Ke) an officer of Tsin, VI. 
vi. 7. 

How, a city in Loo, XI. x. G, 7; xi. 3. 

Hung, a place in Loo, X. viii. 6. 

Hung, a river (near pres. dep. Kwei-tih), V. 
xxii. 4. 

Ilwa, heir of Ch'ing, V. vii. 4. 

Hwa, viscount of Choo, X. i. 5. 

Hwa II ae, an officer of Sung, X. xi. 7 ; xx. 4 , 
x::i. 3 ; xxii. 2. . _ 

Hwa Holi-pe, an officer of Sung, X. vt. o. 

Hwa Joh, an officer of Sung, IX. vi. 2. 

Hwa Shin, an officer of Sung, IX. xvii. 6. ^ 
Hwa-sun, minister of war of Sung, VI.xv.--_ 
Hwa Ting, an officer of Sung, IX. xxix. - 
xii. 3; xx. 4; xxi. 3; xxii. 2. 

Hwa Yueh, an officer of Sung, IX. xiv. 7. 

Hwa Yuen, an officer of Sung, VIJ. ii- 4: v * • 
iv. 1; viii. 4 ; xv. 9, 10; xvi. 8 : IX. l. ^ . 

ii. G, 9. 

Hwae, a place on the Hwac river in Gan-liwuj, 

V. xvi. 5:—the wild tribes of the, X. iv- -i 
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Hwae, duke of Ch‘in, XI. viii. 12. 

Hwah.'a small State, pres. Yen-sze, III. xvi. 4: 
V. xx. 4. 

Hwah, a place in or near Ch‘ing, III. iii. 5; 
xxxiii. 1. 

Hwan, a place in Loo, II, iii. 6, 7: XI x. 5: 
XII. ▼iii. 3, 7. 

Hwan, the duke of Loo, II. xviii. 4 : III. i. 6; 

xxiii. 8; xxiv. 1: XII. iii. 3. 

Hwan, duke of Wei, I. iv. 2 ; r. 2. 

Hwan, duke of Ts‘e, V. xviii. 5: VI. xiv. 9. 
Hwan, duke of Ch‘in, II. v. 4. 

H ivan, duke of Ts‘aou, II. x. 2. 

Hwan, duke of K‘e, IX. vi. 3. 

Hwan, marquis of Ts‘ae, II. xvii. 6. 

Hwan, nmrquis of Tain, VI. vi. 4. 

Hwan, marquis of Ts‘e, IX. xix. 8. 

Hwan, the king, III. iii. 3. 

Hwang, a small State, (in Ilo-nan), V. ii. 4; iii. 

6; iv. 6 ; v. 7; xi. 4 ; xii. 2. 

Hwang, a place in Ts‘e, II. xvii. 1: VII. viii 2: 
XI. 7, 9. 

Hwang, a place in the royal domain, X. xxii. 7. 
H'vang, younger brother of the marquis of 
Ch‘in, IX. xx. 6; xxiii. 6. 

Hwa»g'-ch‘e, a place in Wei, XII. xiii. 3, 6. 
Hwang-foo, thesauieasHih-jnng, a place inTsin, 
X. xxv. 2. 

Hwang Yuen, an officer of Sung, XII. vii. 1; ix. 
2; xii 4. 

Hwuh, earl ofClcing, II. xi. 6; xv. 5. 

Hw'uv, a city of Ke, III. iii. 4; xii. 1. 

Hwuy, (he duke of Loo, I. i. 4. 

Hw uy, duke of Ts-e, VII. x. 10. 

H«uy, duke of Ch‘in, XI. iv. G. 

Hwuy, duke of Tsin, XII. iv. 3. 

Hwuy, duke of Seeh, XII. x. 10. 

Hwuy, an officer of Loo, i. iv. 5; x. 2: II. iii. 5. 

J 

Jin, ruler of Ts‘e, XII. xiv. 10. 

Jtng Shull, a great officer of Chow-, II. v. 3. 

Joh, a small State in Ho-nan, VI. v. 5. 

Joo-leih, a place in Loo, VI. x. 5. 

Joo Shuh, a nobleman of Clrin, III. xxv. 1. 
Jung, wild tribes on the west, I. ii. 1. 4: vii. 
7: II. ii 8:III. xviii. 2; xx. 4; xxiv. 8; xxvi. 
1, 2; XXX. 4; xxxi. 4: V. x. 4. 

Iveang-jung, V. xxxiii. 3. 

Loh-jung. VI viii. 5. 

—of Luh-kwftn, VII. iii. 4: X. xvii. 4. 

—Man-jung, X. xvi. 2: XII. iv. 6. 


K 


Kae, earl of K-e, IX. xxiii. 2. 
an, a place in Loo, near Shing, II. xi. 9: X. 
xxxii. 1. 

S'‘ an > marquis of Wei, IX. xxvi. 3; xxix. 3. 
jvan Uung-sze, messenger of Ch-in. X. viii. 4. 
ivan-how, a city of Tsin, X. xxviii. 2; xxix. 1, 
If 1 XXX ‘ 1 ’ xxxi - 4; xxxii. 1, 5: XI. i. 2. 
n ' k ..?> a place in Ts‘oo (near Shing-foo), X. 
xm. 2. s 

Jjan-she. a place in Ts‘e, III. ix. 5. 

wg, viscount of Choo, IX. xvii. 1 . 

Ifi"*’ ^* n ' ^ uke Cli'ing’s wife, IX. ii. 4. 
nang-yu, viscount of Ken, X. xxiii. 6. 
lvaou > » small State, V. xx. 2. 
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Kaon, a place taken by Loo from Sung, I. x. 4: 
II. ii. 4. 

Kaon, an officer of Ts‘e, IV. ii. 6. 

Kaou Chang, an officer of Ts‘e, X. xxix. 1 ; 
xxxii. 4: XII. vi. 4. 

Kaou Che, an officer of Ts-e, IX. xxix. 5. 

Kaou Fah, an officer of Ts‘e, X. xix. 4. 
K‘aou-foo, marquis of Ts‘ae, I. viii. 4. 

Kaou He, an officer of Ts‘e, HI. xxii. 5. 

Kaou How, an officer of Ts‘e, IX. xvii. 4; xix. 11. 
Kaou Woo-k‘ew, an officer of Ts‘e, VIII. xv. 10; 
xvii. 6. 

Kaou \Voo-p‘ei, an officer of Ts‘e, XII. xv. 2. 
Kaou Yen, an officer of Ts-e, X. xii. 1. 
Kaou-yew, a place in Ch‘ing XI. iv. 4. 

Ke, the State of, I. ii. 5, 6, 7 ; vii. 1: II. v. 2 ; 
vi. 2, 6; viii. 6; ix. 1; xiii. 1 ; xvii. 1: III. 

i. 8; iii. 4; iv. 2, 4, 5; xii. 1. 

Ke, a place in Tsin, V. xxxiii. 8. 

Ke, a place in Loo, III. ix. 2. 

Ke, heir of Ts‘aou, III. xxiv. 8. 

Ke, an officer of Loo. IV. i. 6. 

K‘e, the State of, I. iv. 1: II. ii. 5, 7; xii. 2: III. 
xxv. 4; xxvii. 1, 4, 6; xxix. 4: V. v. 2; 
xxiii. 4; xxvii. 1, 4; xxviii. 13; xxxi. 7: 
VI. xii. 2: VII. xviii. 2: VIII. iv. 3; v. 1, 
7; vii. 5 ; viii. 8 ; ix. 1, 2 ; xviii. 8: IX. i. 3 ; 

v. 7 ; vi. 1, 3; ix. 5; x. 1, 7 ; xi. 4, 8; xiv. 

1, 3; xvi. 2; xviii. 4 ; xx. 2 ; xxii. 4 ; xxiii. 

2, 4; xxiv. 8 ; xxv. 3; xxix. 5. ixx. 9 : X. 

vi. 1. 4; xi. 7; xiii. 4; xxiv. 5, 7 ; xxvi. 4; 
xxxii. 4: XI. iv 5, 10: XII. viii. 6; ix. 1. 

Ke Cli'ing-foo, an officer of Tsin, VI. ix. 7. 
Ke-foo, a place in Ts‘oo, X. xxiii. 7. 

Ke-sun E-joo, an officer of Loo, X. x. 3; xi. 

7; xiii. 7; xiv. 1; xvi. G; xxxi. 2 : XI. v. 4. 
Ke-sun Hang-foo, graml-son of Ke Yew of Loo. 
VI. vi. 2, 3; xii. 8; xv. 1,9; xvi. 1; xviii, 
8: VII. i. 4; x. 15: VIII. ii. 3; vi. 10; ix. 
5 ; xi. 3; xvi. 12, 14 : IX. v. 13. 

Ke-sun Suh, son of Hang-foo of Loo, IX. vi. 7 ; 

vii. 5 ; viii. 4; ix. 2 ; xii. 2 ; xiv. 1,7; xv. 
4 ; xix. 6: X. ii. 4; vi. 3 ; vii. 7. 

Ke-sun Sze, an officer of Loo, XI. vi. 4, 7; viii. 

13, xii. 5 : XII. ii. 1; iii. 4, 6. 

Ke-tsili, a place in Tsin, IX. iii. 5. 

Ke-yang, a place taken from Choo by Loo, XII. 
iii. 4. 

Kea, earl of Clring, X. xii. 2. 

Kea, viscount of Shin, XI. iv. 3. 

Kea Foo, a great officer of Chow-, II. viii. 2 ; xv. l> 
Keae, a small State of wild people in the east, 
V. xxix. 1,5; xxx. 6. 

Keah, a tribe of Ked Teih, VII. xvi. 1. 
Kiiah-kuh, a place unknown, XI. x. 2, 3. 

Keang, family name of the house of Ts‘e, and 
of K-e. II iii. 6, 8 ; ix. 1, xviii. 1:—the lady, 
III. ii. 4 ; iv. 1 ; v. 2 ; vii. 1, 4 ; xv 2 ; xix. 

4; xx. I ; xxi. 3 ; xxiv. 5: IV. ii. 4: V. i. 
5, 10; xi. 2; xvii. 3: VI. iv. 2; ix. 2, 6 ; 
xvi. 4 ; xviii. 7: VII. i. 3: VIII. xiv. 5 : IX. 

ii. 3; ix. 3. 

Keang, a small State in pres. Ho-nan, V. ii. 4; iii. 

5; iv. 5: VI. iii. 4. 7; iv. 4. 

Keang, Jung, western barbarians, V. xxxiii 3. 
See Jtiny. 

Keaou, a city in the royal domain. X. xxiii. 4. 
Keaou-kftng, a place unknown. VIII. xii. 3. 
Kceh, a son of duke Hwan of Loo, III. xix. 3. 
Keeh, viscount of T fing. XII. iv. 9. 

Keen, earl of Ch’ing, VIII. iv. 2. 

Keen, duke of Ch'ing, X. xii. 5. 

Keen, E-kew, an officer of Ch in, IX. xxiv. II. 
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K'ocn, younger brottier of the earl ofTs’in. X. i. . 

<• ! 

K’ceu, viscount of Ts‘oo. X. xi 2; xiii. 2. 

K’een. a place in Wei. XI. xiv. 7- ! 

Keih, a small State attached to Loo, I. ii. 3. ! 

Keih. a city of Ts’e. VII. iii. 9. i 

Keih-leang, a place belonging to Tsin. IX. xvi. 

2. 

Kc'oh Che, an officer of Tsin, VIII. xvii, 13. I 
Keofi Ch'ow. an officer of Tsin. VIII. xi. 2; xvi. ; 

14; xvii. 13. I 

Kooh E, an officer of Tsin, VIII. xiii. 1; xvii. 13. • 
Keofi Keueh, an officer of Tsin, VI. xi. 2; xv. 7 : I 

vii. jx. 12. ; 

Keofi Ix'ih an officer of Tsin, VIII. ii. 3; iii. 11. ; 
Keofi Yuen great officer of Ts‘oo, X. xxvii. 3. i 
Keofi-tseu viscount of Cfioo, VIII. xvii. 12. 

Kcu. the State of, I. ii. 2, 7; iv. 1; xiii. 8: II. xii. 

2; III. xix. 4; xx. 1; xxiii. 5: IV. ii. si: V. 
i. 9; xxv. 7; xxvi. I; xxviii. 8, 15: VI. vii. 

9, 10; viii. <5; xviii. 9; VII. iv. 1 ; xi. ; xiii. 
1: VIII. vii. 5; viii. 3; ix. 2, 10: xiv. 1; 
xvii. 5: IX. i. 2; iii. 5; v. 7; vi. 5; vii. 9; 

viii. 6; ix. 5; x. 1, 6, 7; xi. 4, 8; xii. 1; xiv. 

1. 3, 5, 7; xvi. 2; xviii. 4; xx. 1, 2; xxi. 8: 
xxii. 4: x.xiii. 13; xxiv. 5. 8; xxv. 3; xxix. 
ii; xxx. 9; xxxi. 7: X. i. 7, 8; v. 4. <1: x. 3: 
xiii. 4: xiv. 5; xix. +; xxii. I; xxiii. f>; xxvi. i 
4; xxxii. 4: XL iv. 2: XII. xiv. 8. 

Ken, viscount of Ts-oo, X. xxvi. 6. 

K'eu-clioo. a place in Snug, XI. xv. 7. 

K‘cu I'in-kew, the king’s sub-adminiatrntor, II. 
iv. 2. 

K‘ou-seu, viscount of Choo, VI. xiii. 3. 

Iveu-tsih, duke Mull’s son of Ch’ing, VIII. iii. 7- 
K-eu-tsih, ruler of Kcu, X. i. 7; xiv. 5. 

K‘eu-tsih marquis of Tsin, X. xxx. 2. 

Keueh-niih, a place in Ts’oo, VI. x. 7. 

Keueli-yin, a place unknown, X. xi. 7. 

K-euli-puh, a place in Wei. XI. viii. 14. 
K-cuh-che, a place in Loo, II. xii. 2. 

K’euh H van, an officer of Ts-oo, V. iv. 3. 

K‘cuh Keen, an officer of 1’s‘oo, (Tsze-muh), 
XI: xxv. 8; xxvii. 2. 

K’cnh Shin, great officer of Ts‘oo, X. v. 2. 
K’euh-keih. a city of Sung. X. xxv. 8. 
K-euh-ynh,,a city ot Tsin. IX. xxiii. 7. 

Keuen, a place in Wei, 111. xiv. 4 ; xv. 1; xix.3. 
K’euen, viscount of Eew, XL iv. 9. 

Keun. a small State, in pres. Hoo-pih, VI. xi. 1. 
Kotin, ruler of Ts’oo, VI. i. 10. 

Keun, viscount of Ts-oo, X. i. 11. 

Kew-, son of duke He of Ts‘e, III. ix. 3, 6. 
K’ew-muh, a great officer of Sung, HI. xii. 3. 
Kib, viscount of Cfioo. III. xvi. 5. 

Kin-mow. a State of eastern barbarians, VII. 

ix. 5. 

King, the original name of the State of Ts’oo, 
III. x. 5 ; xiv 3: xvi. 3; xxiii. 5; xxviii. 3. 
King, the king, X. xxii. 4, 5. 

King, duke of Ts-iu, X. vi. 2. 

King, duke of Ts‘e, XIL r. (1. ! 

King, duke of Ts‘ae, IX. xxx. 8. I 

K‘mg, duke of Ts‘e, VIII. ix. 9. ' 

K-ing, duke of T ang. XIL iv. 11. i 

K‘;ng, duke of Ts’in, X. xxx. 3. 

K’ing, a great officer of Keu, III. xxvii. 5: V. i 
XXV. 7. ; 

K’ing, viscount of Keu. XIL xiv. 8. i 

K‘ing-foo, son of duke Hwan of Loo, III. ii. 2; 

xxxii. 6. i 

K‘ing Fung, an officer of Tse, IX. xxvii. 1 ; 
xxviii. 6: X. iv. 5. , 


K’ing Hoc, a great officer of Ch’in, IX. xxiii. 5. 
K-ing Yin a great officer of Ch in, IX. xxiii. 3- 
Ko, a place in Ts‘e, pres. Tung-o, Hi. xm. 4; 
IX. xix. 15. 

Ko-ling, a place in the west of Offing, VIII. 
xvii. 3. 

Koh, a small State, pres. King-ling, II. xv. 8. _ 
K'oh Water, in the south or Loo, IX. xix. 5: 
XIL ii. 1. 

Koh-loo, the chief of an eastern wild tribe, v. 
xxix. 1, 5. 

Koo, duke of Sung, VIII. xv. 6. 
lino, ruler of Ts-ae, IX. xxx. 2. 

Koo-yung, earl of K*e, IX. vi. 1. 

K‘ow, the son of duke Hwan of Loo, I. v. 7. 
Kow-yih, a place in Choo, XII. ii. 2; xiv. 2. 
Kuh, a small State, pres. Kuli-sliing, 11. vii. 2. 
Kuli, a place in Ts e, pres. Tung-o, 111. vn. 4; 
xxiii. 6: V. xxvi. 8 : VI. xvii. 3, 5 : VII. xi'. 
6: VIII. v. 3: IX. xix. 9. 

Kuh, earl of Seeh, X. xxxi. 3. 

Kuh-k’cw, a place in Sung, II. xii. 3. 

Kung, duke ot Sung, Vlll.xv. 8: IX. xxx. 3. 
Kung, duke of Ts-aou, VI. ix. 14. 

K-ung Foo, a great officer of Sung, II. n. L 
K’ung IIwan, an officer ot Ch’in, IX. xxvii. - . 
X- viii. 9. 

Kung Ke. eldest daughter of duke Ch’ing ot 
Loo, IX. xxx. 3, 0. 

K ung K-cw, Confucius, XIL xvi. 3. 
Knng-m&ng K o*. an officer of Wei, XI. xu. 4 ; 

xiii. 4; xiv. 12: XII. x. 8; xv. 8. 

Kungrsluih Shoo, a noble of Wei, XL xiv. 1. 
Kting-sun Chao, an officer of Cli’ing, IX. xi'. 
13 7. 

Kung-sun Cheh, an officer of Offing, IX. X. 4, 8. 
Kung-sun Gaou, son of K’ing-foo ol Loo, V. xv. 
4: VI. i. 9, U;ii.4; v.4; vii. 10; vni.0; 

xiv. 8 ; xv. 4. 

Kung-sun llca, an officer of Ch’ing, IX. xxv. . 
Kung-sun Hill, a great officer of Chung, X. n. 4. 
Kung-sun Hoh, an officer of Ts'ae, XIL lv. o. ^ 
Kung-sun Kwuy, an officer of Ts'aou, X. x>, 
Kung-sun Kwei-foo, son of Suy ot Koo, vll x. 

10, 13, 16; xi. 3; xiv. 6; xv. 1; xviii. 6. 8. 
Kung-sun Kwei-sing, an officer ot ls-ae, l.V. 

xxvii. 2: X. i. 2. ... 

Kung-sun Lceh, an officer of Ts‘ae, XIL in. ■ 
Kung-sun King, a minister of Ch’in (Vkuen, 
VII. ix. 13; X. 8.), VII. xi. 7. 

Kung-sun P-caou, an officer of Wei, IX. i- <• ; 
Kung-sun Sing, an officer of Ts-ae, XL J'. v. 

XIL iv. 5. * 

Kung-sun Shay-che, (Tsze-chen), an officer o 
Ch’ing, IX. xi. 3 ; xxv. 4. 

Kung-sun Shin, an officer of Ts’ae. Xjl- 
Kung-sun Show, an officer of Sung. V III. vni. a- 
Kung-sun T-o-jin, an officer of Ch'in, XL xiv. ■ 
Kung-sun Tsze, an officer of Loo, V. iv- 1 " v - ’’’ 
xvi. 4. 

Kung-sun Tw-nn, an officer of Ch’intr, IX. xkix. -*• 
Kung Tab, a minister of Wei, ( Vhucn , Vll- xl . 
7; xiii. 4), VII. xiv. 1. 

Kung-tsze Ching, an officer of Ts’oo. IX. v. , 
yii. 8; viii. 8; x. 4, 10 ; xii. 5 ; xiv. 6. 
Kung-tsze E-k‘wei. a noble of Keu. X. xiv. 
Kung-tsze Fall (Tsze-kwoli) of Ch ing- IX. v - - » 

Kung-tsze Fci (Tszc-sze) of Ch’ing, IX. x. 8. 
Knng-tsze. He, an officer of Ch’ing, VllL xi 
4; xvi. 3. ... 

Knng-tsze Jin-foo, an officer of Ts-oo, IX- i- i 

v. 6. 
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Kung-tsze Kv-tsih. an officer of Ts-oo. X. xi.;!. ! Le. a subject-state of ’IVno, V. xv. 6. 

xiii. 3. Le. a place in Loo, V. i. 9. 

Kung-tsze Kea (Tsxe-k'ung) a great officer of • Le, duke of Ch'ing, III. xxi. 4. 
Ch’ing, IX. xix. 12. 


Kung-lszo Kcelt, an officer of Ts'oo, XI. xiv. 3: 
XII. x. 11. 

Kung-isze Kwo, a great officer of Ch‘in, X. viii. 7. 
Kung-tsze Lew, an officer of Ch'in, X. viii. 5. 
Kung-tsze I' c, (Tsze-kan) of Ts'oo, X. i. 12 ; 
xiii. 2, 3. 

Kung-tsze Sliaou, an officer of Ch‘in, X. i. 2 ; 
viii. 9 —See Sftaoa. 

Kung-tsze Shin, great officer of Ts'oo, IX. ii. 

10;—another, XII. xiii. 4. 

Kung-tsze Show, an officer of Ts'aou, VIII. ii. 3. 
Kung-tsze Sze, great officer of Ts‘ae, XII. ii. 9. 
Kung-tsze To, a noble of Sung. XI. x. 9 ; xi. 1. 
Kung-tsze Ts'ew, an officer of Ch'ing, VIII. 

xv. jo. 

Kung-tsze Tsih, (Tsze-fan) an officer of Ts‘oo, 
VIII. xvi. 7. 

Kung-tsze Yih-sze, a son of a duke of Loo, I. i. 7. 
Kung-tsze Ying-ts‘e, an officer of Ts‘oo, VIII. 

ii. »; vi. 9; rii. 5; ix. 10: IX. iii. 1. 

K ung Yu, an officer of Wei, XI. iv. 12. 

K'wnc. a great officer of Choo, X. xxvii. (1. 
Kwae-wae. heir of Wei, XI. xiv. II: XII. ii. 5 ; 

xvi. 1. 

K'van, a place in Sung, I. x. 3. 

Kwan, a place in Sung. V. ii. 4. 

lv»an, heir of Ch'in, V vii. 4; viii. 1; xxviii. 12. 

Kwan, earl of Ch'ing, IX. ii. 4. 

K-waii, carl of North Yen, X. iii. 7. 

K'wan, viscount of IIoo, X. xxiii. 7. 

Kwang, heir-son of Ts'e, IX. iii. 5; v. 7, 11 ; ix. 

5; x. 1, 7; xi. 4, 8; xxv. 2. 

Kwang, viscount of Woo. XL xiv. 6. 

Kwang, a place in Wei, V. xv. 3. 

K'wang, king, VII. iii. 3. 

Kwei, a place in Sung. II. xii. 6. 

Kwei, the lady Ts'e Kwei of Loo, X. xi. 4, 8. 
K‘wei, a smalt State subordinate to Ts'oo, V. 
xxvi. 0. 

Kwci-choo, marquis of Tsin, V. ix. 6. 
K - wei-k‘ew, a place in Sung, V. ix 2, 4. 
Kwei-slng, son of duke Wan of Ch'ing, VII. ii. 

v ? ; . iv - 3 ' 

Kwet-ym, a place in Loo, XL x. 5. 

Kwo earl of K‘e, XII. viii. 6. 

Kwoh, a small State, situation unknown, III. 
xxiv. 9. 

Kwoh, a place in Ch'ing, X. i. 2. 

Kwoh Hea, an officer of Ts'e, XI. iv. 2; vii. 7; 

viii. 6 : XII. iii. 1 ; vi. 4. 

Kwoh Joh, an officer of Ts'e, X. i. 2; xi. 7. 
Kwoh Kwei-foo, an ambassador of Ts'e, V. 
xxxiii. 2. 

Kwoh Shoo, an officer of Ts'e, XII. xi. 1, 4. 
Kwoh ho, an ambassador of Ts'e, VII. x. 17: 
ir ^ *’ xr - 3 ’ XT ‘- 10 '> xv >ii- 3. 

Kwoh i 8 aU) au 0 ®^ of ch'ing, X. xxxii. 4. 


L 

Lae a small State, in pres. Shan-tung. VIE vii. 
T 2 -3;ix. 4; IX. vi. 8. 

K»e, a small State within Ts'oo, X. iv. 6. 

Kan, a city of Choo, X. xxxi. 6. 

Kan, earl of Ch'ing, VII. iii. 8. 

Kang, a town of Loo. pres Yu-t'ae, I. ix. 4: II. iv. 
1 > 1: HI. viii. 1 ; x. 4 ; xxxi. 1 : X. ix. 5. 


Le, son of duke Chwang of Ts'ae, TX. xx. 5. 

Le K'ih, an officer of Tsin, V. ix. 6; x. 3. 5.. 
Le-lae, the chief of E. III. v. 3. 

Le-seu. a minister of Ke, I. ii. 5. 

Le-shin, a place unknown, VIII. xvii. 10. 
Leang, a small State, in pres. Shen-se, V. xix. 8. 
Leang, mount, in Shen-se, VIII. v. 4. 
Leang-kew. a place in I sv, pres Sliing-woo, III. 
xxxii. 2. 

Leang Seaou. a minister of Ch'ing, IX- xi. 10 ; 

xxvi 5 ; xxvii. 2: xxx. 7. 

Leaou, ruler of Woo, X. xxvii. 2. 

Leih. a strong city of Ch'ing. II xv. 9. 

Leu, viscount of 'lVoo. VII. xv,n. 5. 

Leu, marquis of Ts'ae. X xiii. 9 xx. 5. 

Lew. a place near the capital, a principality, 
IX. xv. 1, 2: X. xiii. 4; xxii. 7^8; XI. iv. 
2, 9. 13. 

Lew, marquis of Ch'in. XI. viii. 9. 

Lew-yu, a tribe of Red Tcili, Y r IL xvi. 1. 

Lin, marquis of Ch'in. III. i. 3. 

Ling, duke of Ch'in, VII. xii. 1. 

Ling, duke of Ts'e. IX. xix. 13. 

Ling, duke of lieu, IX. xxvi. 10. 

Ling, duke of Ts'ae, X. xiii. 10. 

Ling, duke of Wei. XII. ii. 7. 

Ling-hoo, a place in Tsin, VI. vii. 5. 

Loh-jung. a tribe of the Jung in Ho-tian, VI. 
viii. 5. 

Loli-koo, a place in Ts'e, pres. P ing-yin, IV. i. 

4. 

Loo, the State of. III. xxx. C. 

Loo, a State of Rod Tcili. VIf. xv. 3. 

Loo, earl of Ts'aou, VIII. xiii. 4: XI. viii. 3. 
Low-lin. a place m Seu, V. xv. 12. 

Lull, a small State, in pres. Luh-gan Chow, VI. 
v. 0. 

Lull, a stream flowing into the Tse, II. xviii. I. 
Luh-fi>(>, marquis of Ts'e, II. xiv. 6. 

Luli-hw.in. country of the Little Jung, VII. iii* 
4 : X. xvii. 4. 

Luh-shang. a place in Sung, V. xxi. 2. 

Lwan Site, an officer of Ts'e, X. x. 2. 

I.Lwaii Shoo, an officer of Tsin. VIII. vi. 11; viii. 
2; ix. 8. 

Lwan Yin, an officer of Tsin, VIII. xvi. 5: IX. 
i. 2. 

Lwan Ying, (Ilwae-tsze) son of Y'in of Tsin, IX. 
I xxi. 1; xxiii. 7. 12. 


M 


Ma-ling, a place in Wei, VIII. vii. A 

Mae, son of duke Ciiwang of Loo, X. xxxiu. 2. 

Mae! ruler ot Hen. X. xix. 2. 

Man-jung. a tribe of Jung in Ho-nan, X- xvi. 2. 
XII. iv. 6. 

MSng, the king, X. xxii. 7, 8, 9. 

Mang T>ze, the wife of duke Cli'aou ot Loo, 
XII. xii. 2. 

Maou. a small State,—the earl of, VI. i.5; ix. 1: 
VII. xv. i>: X. xxvi. 8. 

Maou-jung, a tribe of Jung in Slian-se, VIII. 
i. 6. 

Meeh. R place in Loo, pres Sze-shwuy, I. l. 2. 
Mei. a town of Loo, III. xxviii. 5. 

Mcih, a place belonging to Keu, I. ii. 7. 
Meih-chow. ruler of Keu. IX. xxxi. 7. 
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Min, ft town of Sung, V. xxiii. I j xxri. 7. 

Min, duke of Loo, IV.—VI. ii. 6. 

Mow, a small State, pres Lae-woo, II. xv. 8: V. 
v. 3. 

Mow-e, an officer of Ken, X. v. 4. 

Mow-k’ew, a place in Ts'e, V. xv. 3. 

Mow-low, a place on the southern border of Ive, 
I. iv. 1: X. v. 4. 

Mull, duke of Sung, I. iii. 7. 

Muh, duke of Heu, V. ii. 7. 

Mull, duke of Cli'ing. VII. iii. 9. 

Muh. duke of Wei. VIII. iii. 2. 

Muh Iveang) duchess of Loo. IX. ix. 4. 

Mung, a city in Ts’aou, X. xx. 2. 


N 


Nan Ke, a king’s messenger, I. ix. 1 
Nan-le, place in the capital of Sung, X. xxi. 3; 
xxii. 2. 

Nang Wa, an officer of Ts‘oo, XI. iv. 14. 
Neeh-pili, a place in Hing, V. i. 2. 

Neen, younger brother of the marquis of Ts‘e, I. 
vii. 4: II. iii. 9. 

Neili, Son of the duke of Loo, III. iii. 1. 

Ncih, marquis of Ch‘in, X. viii. 2. 

Neu, an officer of Keu, V. i. 9. 

Ning, earl of Cluing, X. xxviii. 3. 

Ning, viscount of T'ftng, X. xxviii. 5. 

Ning, baron of Heu, IX. xxvi. 8. 

Ning Chili, an officer of Wei, IX. i. 2: ii. 3; xvi. 7. 
Ning-foo, younger brother of the kmg King, IX. 
xxx. 4. 

Ning He, an officer of Wei, IX. xxvi. I, 7; xxvii. 
3. 

Ning-moo, a place in Loo, V. vii. 4. 

Ning Suh, (Chwang-tsze) an officer of Wei, V. 
xxvi. 1. 

Ning Yu, an officer of Wei, VI. iv. C. 

Now, marquis of Tsin, VIII. x. 3. 


P 


Pa, a State in pres. Sze-ch‘uen, VI. xvi. 6. 

Pah, a place, the same as T’an, (See VII. iv. I), 
XI. iii. o. 

Pan, son of duke Chwang of Loo, III. xxxii. 3. 
Pan, earl of Ts’aou, V. vii. 5. 

Pan, heir-son of Ts'ae, IX. xxx. 2: X. xi. 2. 
Pang, a town in Loo, I. viii. 2, 3. 

Pang-shing, a place in Sung, VIII. xviii. 5: 
IX. i. 2. 

P-ang-ya, a place in Ts’in. VI. ii. 1. 
l’aou, a place in Cli’ing. VI. viri. 5. 

Paon, marquis of Ch’in, II. v. I, 4. 

Pkou. duke of Sung, VIII. ii. 5. 

P’aou, viscount of Hoo, XI. xv. 3. 

P’aoii, an officer of Loo. See Shuh~s/in P'<ir>n. 
Pe, a city in Loo, IX. vii. 4: X. xiii. 1 : XL 
xii. 5. 

Pe. earl of Ch’ing, VIII. vi. 7. 

Pe, ruler of Seeh, XI. xiii. 8. 

P‘e, a city in Loo, XII. v. 1. 

P’e Ch’ing-foo, a great officer of Tsin, V. xi. 1. 
I’e-go, an officer of Choo, IX. xxiii. 3. 

P’e-p’oo, a place in Loo, X. xi. 5: XI. xiii. 3 ; 
xiv. 14. 

P’caou, ruler of Wei, IX. xxvi. I. 

Peon, a place iu Loo, V. xvii. 3. 


Peih, a pince in Ch’ing, VII. xii. 3. 

Peih-yang, a small State, subject to Ts’oo, IX. 
x. 2. 

Pew, marquis of Tsin, X. x. 4. 

Pih-liing, a place in Ts'e, III. xiii. 1. 

Pih-keu, a place in Ts’oo, XI. iv. 14. 

Pih-kung He, an officer of Wei, X. xxv. 2: 
xxvii. 4. 

Pih-kung Keeli, an officer of Wei, XI. vii. 4 ; 
xiv. 4. 

Pih-kung Kwoh, an officer of Wei. VIII. xvii. 

1 : IX. xiv. 3. 

Pih-kung T’o, an officer of Wei, X. xi. 7. 
Pih-}u (Seih) a city in Ts’oo to which Heu 
removed its capital, X. xviii. 5. 

P ing, a city of Ke, III i. 8. 

P’ing, duke of Sung, III. ii. 5. 

P’ing duke of Ts’ae, X. xxi. 1. 

P'ing, duke of Tsin, X. x. 5. 

P'ing, duke of Ts’aou, X. xviii. 4. 

P-ing, duke of K’e, X. xxiv. 7. 

P'ing-chow, a place in Ts’e, VII. i. 6. 
P’ing-k'ew, a place in Wei, X. xiii. 4, 5. 
P'ing-kwoli, ruler of Ch'in, VII. x. 8. 
P-ing-yang, a city of Loo, VII. viii. 11. 
l’oh, a place in Sung. V. xxi. 7. 

Poh. the altar of, built in remembrance of the 
Yin dynasty, XII. iv. 8. 

Poh-shing a place in Ch’ing, IX. xi. 5. 

P'oo, a place in Wei, pres. Cli’ang-yuen. II ri. 

2 : VIII. ix. 2. 

Puli, a place in Ch’in, I. iv. 0. 

P-wan, marquis of T'se, VI. xiv. 3. 


s 


Sang, a place in Loo, VII. xviii. 8. 

Se-kew, a place in Ts’e, VI. xvi. 3. 

Siiang, king, VI. viii. 3; ix. 4. 

Seang, duke of Ts'e, III. ix. 4- . 

Seang, earl of Ts’aou. V. xxviii. 21 : VI. ix- 

Seang, duke of Tsin, VI. vi. 5. 

Seang, duke of Cli’ing, VIII. iv. 0. 

Seang, duke of Loo, IX. 

Seang, duke of Wei, X. vii. 8. 

Seang, duke of Seeh, XI. vii. 2. 

Seaou. a small State attached to Sung, Ill- • 
7 : V. xxx. 6: VII. xii. 5 : XI. xi 1, 3; xiv. 
13. 

Seaou, a city of Loo, XI. xiv. 16. 

Seaou-kuh, a city of Loo. III. xxxii. L 

Scaou-pih, son and successor of duke He oi ’ 
III. ix. 3: V. xvii. 5. 

Seaou-yu, a place in Ch’ing, IX. xi. 8. ... 

Siieli, a small State, within Clioo, I. xi. I- 

xxxi. 2, 3: VIII. ii. 10: IX. i- 2; v. 7; ix- 
5; x. 1, 7; xi. 4. 8 ; xiv. 1,8; xvi. 2; xvi. . 
4 ; xx. 2; xxiv. 8 ; xxix. 5 ; xxx 9: X.. xin- 
4 ; xxv. 2; xxxi. 3, 5 ; xxxii. 4 : AJ* i • » 
xii. 1, 2; xiii. 8: XII. X. 9. 10. 

Seeh, son of dnke Chwang of Ts ae, IX. vui- a, 
xx. 5; xxii. 4; xxv. 3. _ . ,, 

Seeh Yav, a great officer of Cli’in, VIL 1 X-. o- 

Seen Ilwoh, a great officer of Tsin, VU. xiu. • 

Seer. Modi (Szc Pih), an officer of Ism, Vl. »“• 
6. 

Seen Too, an officer of Tsin. VI. ix- - 6. . 

Seen-yu, a place in North Yen, held by 

Te.h, X xii. 10; xv. 5: XI. iv. 12 ; v. 6. 
XII. vi. S. 

Scili'go, baron of lieu, VII. xvii 1 
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Sen. the State of, III. xxvi. 4: V. iii. 2; xv. 2, 
4, 12 ; xvii. 1 : X. iv. 2, 3; v. 8 ; xii. 9 ; xvi! 
1; xxx. 4. 

Seu, earl of Ts’aou, X. xviii. 1. 

Seu-k‘eu, a small State, V. xxii. 1: VI. vii. 2. 
Seu Kea-foo, a great officer of-Tsin, VII. i. 5. 
Seu T’ung, a great officer of Tsiu, VIII. xviii. 1. 
Seuen, the king. VII. xvi. 2. 

Seuen, duke of Loo, VII.—VIII. i. 2 : IX. ix. 3. 
Seuen, duke of 'IVae, I. viii. 7. 

Seuen, duke of Ts*aou, VIII. xiii. 6. 

Seuen, duke of Wei, II. xiii. 2. 

Seuen, duke of Ch’in, V. xiii. 2. 

Seun, Kang, an officer of Tsin, VIII. iii. 12, 13. 
Seun Leili, an officer of Tsin, X. xxxi. 2, 4. 

Seun Lin-foo, an officer of Tsin, VII. ix. 8; xii. 3. 
Scut; Seili. a great officer of Tsin, V. x. 3. 

Seun Show, an officer of Tsin, VIII. v. 3 
Seun Yen, an officer of Tsin, IX. xiv. 3; xvi. 7. 
Seun Yin, an officer of Tsin, XI. xiii. 6. 

Seun Ying, an officer of Tsin, VIII. xvii. 7: IX. 

1. 7 ; ii. 9; iii. 9. 

Seun Woo, an officer of Tsin, IX. xxvi. 4 : X. i. 

6; xv. 6; xvi. 4. 

Sha, a place in Tsin, XI. vii. 5. 

Sha-luh, a hill in Tsin, V. xiv. 3. 

Sha-suy, a place in Sung, VIII. xvi. 8: IX. xxii. 
4. 

Shan, a great officer of Sung, VIII. xv. 9. 
Shang-jin, a place unknown, IX. xxi. 8. 
Shang-jin, a son of duke II wan of Ts‘e, VI. xiv. 
9 ; xviii. 3. 

Shang-shin, heir of Ta‘oo, VI. i. 10. 

Shaou, the earl of, VI. v. 3: VII. xv. 5: VIII. 
viii. 7 : X. xxvi. 8. 

Shaou (Ivung-tsze) younger brother of the mar¬ 
quis of Ch-in, X. viii. 1. 

Shaou-ling, a place in Ts‘oo, pres. Yen-sliing, V. 

iv. 3: XI. iv. 2. 

Shay, ruler of Ta‘e, VI. xiv. 9. 

Shay-ynen, a park in Loo, XI. xiii. 2. 

She, a small State near Loo, IX. xiii. 2. 

She, heir of Heu, X. xix. 2. 

She-Iae, a place in Ch*ing, I. xi. 2. 

She-sliuh E, an officer of Wei. IX. xxix. 5. 
She-shuh Shin, an officer of Wei, X. xxxii. 4. 
She-sliuh Ts‘e, an officer of Wei, XII. xi. 7. 

Sheh, capital of Heu, VIII. xv. 11. 

Shen, a city in the royal domain, III. i. 3; xiv. 

2. 4: VI. xiv. 11; xv. 6: VIII. xvii. 2, 8; IX. 
ni. 5: X. xxii. 7, 8. 

Shen-taou, a piace in Woo, IX. v. 4. 

Shen-yuen, a river and city in Wei, IX. xx. 2; 
xxvi. 5; xxx. 9. 

|jnh, a duke of Chow, III. vi. 1. 

fehih Goh, an officer of Wei, IX. xxvii. 2; xxviii. 

Shih K’ow, an officer of Sung, XI. x. 12: xi. 1. 
Shih Mae, an officer of Wei, IX. xvii. 3; xviii. 2. 
Shih Man-koo, an officer of Wei, XII. iii. 1. 
ctuti-mOn.a place belonging to Ts-e, pre's.Ch’ang- 

ts-ing, I. m. 8. 

Shtli Shang, king’s envoy, XI. xiv. 10. 

Shin a small State, pres. Joo-yai.g, VI. iii. 1: 

A. iv. 2, 4; V. 8; xxiii. 7: XI. iv. 3. 
siun^a small State taken by Ts oo, X. iv. 2; xi. 

Ij 1 '"’ v 'scount of Ts'oo, IX. xiii. 3. 

Sinn marquis of Ts ae, VII. xvii. 2;—another, 
«... XII. tv. 

•“hi", younger brother of the duke of Sung, XI. 

X. 12; xi. 1; xiv. 13. 

k 1111 Ilow > a great officer of Chung, V. vii. 3. 


Shin-ling, a place in Ch‘in, VII. xi. 2. 
Shin-sSng, heir of Tsin, V. v. 1. 

Shing, a small State, pres. Wiin-shang, I. v. 3; 

X. 7: II. iii. 3: III. viii. 3: VI. xii. 1. 

Shing. viscount ot Woo. IX. xii. 4. 

Shing-hing. a place in Loo, V. xxii 3. 

Shing lveang. the lady Keang of Loo, Vf. xvii. 2. 
Shing-k ew, a place in Loo, III. x. 4, 
Shing-k’nang, a place in Sung. VI. xi. 2. 
Shing-puh. a place in Wei, III. xxvii. 7: V. 
xx\ iii. 3. 

Shoo, a small State in pres. Gan-hwuy, V. iii. 2. 
Shoo, a river in Loo. III. ix. 7. 

Shoo-chow. a city of Ts'e. XII. xiv. 3, 10. 
Shuo-k c, ruler of Keu, VI. xviii. 9. 

Shoo-k e. a great officer of Clioo, IX. xxi. 2. 
Shoo-kew. a small State in pres. Gan-hwuy, IX. 
xxv. a. 

Shoo-leaou, a small State in pres. Gan-hwuv, 

VII. viii. 7. 

Shoo-vung, a small State in pres. Gan-hwuy, 

VIII. xvii. 14. 

Show, earl ofTs'aou, VII. xiv. 2. 

Show-ehe, a place in Wei, V. v. 4, 5. 

Sliuh, a place in Loo, VIII. ii. 9, 10. 

Shull, Se-k’eih Shuh, a minister of Ts‘in, VI. 
xii (i. 

Shuh of Chae, a minister of the king, III. xxiii. 
2. 

Shuh of Seaou, III. xxiii. 7. 

Shuh of Yung, a great officer of Chotv, III. i. 6: 
VI. v. 1. 

Shuh Cheh, an officer of Loo, X. xxi. 5. 
Shuh-ehung i’Ang-sSog. grandson of Ya of Loo, 
VI. xi. 2; xiv. 2. 

Shuh E, son of Shuh Yang of Loo, X. xxv. 2; 
xxix. 3. 

Shuh-fuh, a king’s messenger to Loo, VI. i 3. 
Slinh-heih, younger brother of the duke Seuen 
of Lon. VII. xvii. 7; (also the name of Con¬ 
fucius’ father, C/men, IX. xvii. 4). 

Shuh Kung, son of Laou of Loo. IX. xxx. 6: X. 
i. 9; ii. 2; iii. 2: v. 6; vi. 8; viii. 3; ix. 1; X. 
3; xi. 1; xiii. 1; xv. 2. 

Shuh Laou, grandson of Shuli-heih of Leo, IX. 

xiv. 1: xvi. 7; xx. 7; xxii. 3. 

Shuh Seuen, successor of Shuh E of Loo, XI. xi. 

4: XII. v 5; vi. 5; xiv. 4. 

Sliuh-sun Chow-k'ew, an officer of Loo, XI. x. 

8, 7, II; xii. 3: XII. ii. 1, 2; iii. 4, 9. 
Shuh-suu K’eaon-joo, an officer of Loo, VIII. ii. 
3; iii. 9; v. 3; vi. 8; xi.’ 4; xiv. 3, 5; xv. 10; 
xvi. 13. 

Sliuh-sun P’aou, an officer of Loo ( Chuen, VIII. 
xvi. 14), IX. ii. 8; iii. 7; iv. 2; v. 3; vi. 6; 
xiv. 3; xv. 4; xvi. 10; xix. 15; xxiii. 9; xxiv. 

1. 12; xxvii. 2. 5: X. i. 2; iv. 8. 

Sliuh-sun Puli-kan, a noble of Loo, XI. v. 5. 
Shuh-suu Shay, son of P’uou of Loo, X. vii. 3: 

x. 5; xxiii. 1, 3; xxiv. 2; xxv. 1, 7. 

Sliuh-sun Tih-shin. grand-son of Ya of Loo, VI. 

i. 7; ni. 1; ix. 3: xi. 6; xviii. 5: VII. v. 4. 
Shuh Yang, son of Shuh Kung of Loo, X. xxii. 
5; xxiii. 2. 

Sin, a place in Ts‘ae, III. x. 5. 

Sin-chin, baron of Heu, V. iv. 2, 7. 

Sin-chuli, a place in Wei, VIII. ii. 2. 

Sin-shing. a city in Cli'ing, V. vi. 2. 

Sin-shing, a city in Sung, VI. xiv. 4. 

So, viscount of Ohoo. III. xxviii. 2. 

So-tsih. a place unknown, VIII. xii. 2. 

Soli, marquis of Wei, II. xvi. 5 : III. vi. 2 ;xxv. 2. 
Soli, marquis of Ch'in, VI. xiii. 2. 
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Soo, ft small State within the royal domain (See 
Wftn), VI. x. 5. 

Suh, a small State, pres. Tung-p‘ing, T. i. 5; viii. 
5: III. x. 3. 

Suh, marquis of Wei, VIII. ii. 6. 

Sun Lcang-foo, an officer of Wei, VII. vii. 1 : 
VIII. ii. 2, 3 ; iii. 11, 12, 13; vi. 4 : IX. ii. 
6, 9 ; xiv. 7 ; six. 7; xxvi. 2. 

Sun Lin-foo, the son of Lcang-foo of Wei, VIII. 
vii. 9; xiv. 2; xv. 10: IX. ii. 6, 9; xiv. 9; 
xix. 7; xxvi. 2. 

Sun Meen, an officer of Wei, VII. vi. 1. 

Sung, the State of, I. i. 5; iii. 5, 7; iv. 3, 4 ; V. 

5, 8; vi. 4; viii. 1, C ; x. 2, 3, 5, 6: II. ii. 1, 

3, 4; xi. 4, 7, 8, 9 ; xii. 3, 5, 6, 9; xiii. 1; 
xiv. 7; xv. 10; xvi. 1, 2 ; xvii. 7: III. ii. 3 ; 
iii. 2; v. 4; x. 2, 3, 4 ; xi. 2, 3; xii. 3, 4 ; 
xiv. 1, 2, 3; xy. 1, 3, 4 ; xvi. 2, 4 ; xix. 3, 5; 
xxvi. 4 j xxvii. 2 ; xxxii. 2 : V. i. 2, 4, 7; ii. 
4; iii. 6; iv. 1, 8; v. 4; vi. 2; vii. 4 ; viii. 1; 

ix. 1, 2; xiii. 3; xv. 3, 11; xvi. 1,5; xviii. I, 
3; xix. 1, 2, 5; Xxi. 2, 4, fi, 7; xxii. 2, 4; 
Xxiii. 1, 2; xxv. 3, 4 ; xxvi. 7; xxvii. 6, 6; 
xxviii. 4, 5, 8, 15; xxix. 3 : VI. ii. 4, 7; iii. 

1, 6; vii. 3, 4; viii. 8; ix. 8 ; x. 6; xi. 4; xiv. 

4, 10 ; xv. 2; xvi. 7 ; xvii. 1: VII. i. 10, 12, 
14 ; ii. 1, 3 ; iii. 7 ; vii. 5 ; ix. 7,11; x. 9,11; 

xii. 6, 7; xiii. 2; xiv. 4; xv. 1, 2 : VIII. ii 

6, 10; iii. 1. 5; iv. 1; v 2, 7; vi. 4, 8; vii. 
6; viii. 4, 11; ix. 2, 4, 5, 6; X. 3, 4 ; xiii. 3; 
XV. 3, 6, 8, 9, 10; xvi. 3, 8; xvii. 2, 8; xviii. 

5, 12, 14: IX. i. 3, 7; xv. 1; xvi. 2, 7 ; xvii 

2, 6; xviii. 4; xx. 2,9 ; xxi. 8; xxii. 4; xxiv. 
8; xxv. 3; xxvi. 6, 6; xxvii. 2 ; xxix. 5; xxx. 
8, 6, 9 : X: iv. 2 ; vi. 5 ; x. 6; xi. 1, 7; xii. 3; 

xiii. 4 ; xviii. 2; xix: 1; xx. 2, 4 ; xxi. 3 ; 
xxii. 2; xxv. 1, 2, 8; xxvi. 1; xxvii. 4; 
xxxii. 4: XI. 1.1; iv. 2 ; v. 6 ; x. 8, 9, 12 ; 
Xi. 1 ; xiv. 2, 11, 13; xv. 6: XII. iii. 5; iv. 
4;v. 2; vi. 10; vii. 1,5; viii. 1; ix. 2,4;X. 
4 ; xi. 7; xii. 4, 5 ; xiii. 1; xiv. 7, 9; xv. 3; 
xvi. 2. 

Suy, a small State within Loo, III. xiii. 2; xvii.2. 
Suy a small State within Ts'oo, V. xx. 6 : XII. 
i. 2. 

Suy, son of duke Chwang of Loo, V. xxvi. 5; 
xxvii. 4; xxviii. 14; xxx. 8; xxxi. 2; 
xxxiii. 7: VI. ii. 8; vi. 5 ; viii. 4, 5 ; ix. 8 ; 

xi. 4; xvi. 3; xvii. 6; xviii. 5: VII. i. 2, 3, 
7; viii. 2, 3. 

Suy, earl of Kuh, II. vii. 2. 

Sxe, baron of Heu, XI. vi. 1. 

Sze, Ting Sze, duchess of Loo, IX. iv. 8, 6 
another, XI. xv. 9, 13. ' 

Sxe Fang, an officer of Tsin, VIII. xviii 18: IX. 

xii. 3. 

Sze Hwftng, an officer ofCh‘ing, XII. vii. G. 

Sze Hwoh, minister of Works of Tsin, VI. ii 4 • 
ix. 7. 

Ste Kae, an officer of Tsin, VIII. xviii. 7: IX. 

viii. 9 ; xiv. 1,7 ; xix. 9, 15. 

Sze Keih-shih. an officer of Tsin, XI. xiii. 6. 

Sze Seeh. an officer of Tsin, VIII. viii 9 10 • 
xv. 10. 

Sze Yang, an officer of Tsin, IX. xxix. 6 : X. xxi 
2 ; xxvii. 4: XI. iv. 12 ; v. C; viii. 10. 


T 

Ta-keih, a place in Sung, VII. ii. ]. 

Ta-too, a place in Tsin, X. i. 6. 

Tae, a small State, pre*. K'acn-shing, I. x. G. 


T‘nc, a city belonging to Loo, IX. xii. 1, 2. 

Tab, a place unknown, VI. xiii. G. 

T‘an, a small State within Ts‘c, III. x. G. 

T*an, a small State adjoining to Ken, VII. iv. 
1 ; xvi. 3: VIII. vii. 2; viii. 10: IX. vii. 1 : 

X. xvii. 3. 

Tang, a clan name in Sung, V. xxv. 3. 

T‘ang, a small State, within Choo, I. vii. 2; xi. 

1 : II. ii. 2: III. xvi. 4 : V. xix. 1 ; xxii. 2: 
VI. xii. 5 : VII. ix. 6, 11 ; X. 9: VIII. xiii. 
3; xvi. 2 : IX. i. 2; ii. 9 ; v. 7; vi. 4 ; ix. 5 ; 

x. 1, 7 ; xi. 4, 8; xiv. 1. 3; xviii. 4; xx. 2; 
xxiv. 8; xxv. 3 ; xxix. 5 ; xxx. 9: X. iii. 1, 
2, 3; iv. 2; xiii. 4 ; xxv 2; xxvii. 4; xxviii. 
5, 6: XL iv. 2; xv. 11: XII ii. 4 ; iv. 9, 11; 

xi. 5, 6. 

T'ftng, a small State, pres T‘ing-cliow, II. vii. 3. 
T‘lng, a city of Ts*»e, II. ii. G. 

T*ang, a place belonging to Loo, pres. Tu-t‘ae, 
I. ii. 4: II. ii. 8, 9. 

T*ang, another place near the last, I. v. 1. 
T‘ang, earl of Ts'aou, X. xiv. 2. 

Taou, earl of Tsin, VII. iv. 2. 

Taon, duke of Tsin, IX. xvi. 1. 

Taou, dnke of Choo, X. i. 10. 

Taou, duke of Heu, X. xix. 5. 

Taon, duke of TsSon, X. xxviii. 1. 

Taou, dnke of T‘Sng, X. xxviii. 6. 

Taou, duke of K‘e, XI. iv. 10. 

Taou, duke of Ts‘e, XII. x. 7. 

T'aou, a place in Loo, III. xxvii. 1: V. xxv. 7. 
T'aou, another place in Loo, IX. xvii. 4. 

T‘aou, a place in ’IVann, V. viii. 1: XI. *iv. 9. 
T‘aou-k‘ev, a place in Wei, pres. Tung-o, 11, x. 3- 
Te-k‘ew a capital of Wei, (See Ts-oo-k'ew), V. 
xxxi. 9. 

T‘eaou-k'ew, a city of Tsin, VIII. xvi. 12: X. 

xxiii. 8. . 

T‘eeh, a small hill north of Ts'eih in Wei, XII. 

ii. 6. .. T , r 

Teih, wild tribes of the north. III. xxxii. 7: IV. 
ii. 7: V. viii. 3; x. 2; xiii. 1 ; xiv. 4; xviii. 

4, 6; xx. 5 ; xxi. 1; xxiv. 2; xxx. 2; xxxi. 

8 : xxxii. 3, 4 ; xxxiii. 5, 8 : VI. iv 3; vi. 7; 
vii. 7; ix. 9; x. 6; xi. 5, 6; xiii. 7: VII. *>• 
4: VIII. xii. 3 : X.i. 6. . 

—Bed, VII.iii.6 ; iv. 4; xv.3 ; xvi.l: VIII.iH. 11. 
—White, VII. vii. G: VIII. ix. 11: IX. xvm. 1; 
See Seen-yu. 

Teih-leih, a city of Tsin, X. xxxi. 2. 
Teih-ts'euen, » place near the capital at Loli- 
yang, V. xxix. 3 : X. xxiii. 8- 
Till shin, a great officer of TsSio, V. xxvm. 6. 
Ting, the duke of Loo, XI. 

Ting, duke of Wei, VIII. xv. 1. 

Ting, duke of Ch'ing, X. xxviii. 4. 

Ting, earl of Sceti, XI. xii. 1. 

Ting Sze, duchess of Loo, IX. iv. 5; —another, 

XI. xv. 13. 

T‘o, son of duke W8n of Ch‘in, IT. vi. 4. 
T‘oh-kaou, a city of Woo, XII. xii. 3. 

T^ ruler of Ts‘c, XII. vi. 8. T 

Ts‘ae, the State of, I. iv. 4, 5; viii. 4 , 7; x. 6: II. 
ii. 6; v. 6; vi. 4 ; xi. 7; xiv. 7 ; xv. 4; xvi.. 1, 

2 ; xvii 4, 5. 6: III. r. 4 ; viii. 1 ; x. 5 ; XUJ. 

1 ; xiv. 3 : V. iv. 1 ; xiv. 6; xix. 7; xxi. 4; 
xxvii. 5; xxviii. 8, 15 ; xxix. 3: VI. x. 7; xv. 
7: VII. xvii. 2. 3 : VIII. viii. 2: IX- nil. 3; 
xx. 5; xxvi. 9: xxvii. 2; xxx. 2, 8: X. !• 

2 ; ir. 2. 4 ; v. 8; xi. 2, 3, 9 ; xiii. 9,10 i 

3; xx. 5 ; xxi. 1,6; xxiii 5, 7 : XI. in 2, », 
11, 4; v. 2: XII. i. 2 ; ii. 8, 9; iii. 7; iv. 1,2, 

5, 10. 
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Tsantr, a small State on the borders of Loo and 
Keu, V. xiv. 2; xv. 9; xvi. 3 ; xix. 3, 4: 
VII. xviii. 4: VIII. ii. 10: IX. V. 3,’7:’ vi' 
5 : X. iv. 7. 

T*ang, a city, of Ch‘ing, IX. i. 3: XII. vii. 3. 
i sang, heir-son, and marquis of Wei, VII. xviii. 
1: VIII. xiv. 6. 

Tsang. viscount of Tun, XI. xiv. 3. 
lsang-sun Heih, an officer of Loo, IX. xxiii. 11. 
1 sang-sun Heu, son of Shin of Loo, VIII. i 3 • ii 
3: iv. 4. 

Tsang-sun Shin (Wan-chung), an officer of Loo, 
in. xxviii. 7: VI. x. 1. 

Ts'aou, the State of, JI. v. 9; ix. 4 ; x. 1, 2; xiv. 

I ; xvi. 1: III. xiv 1; xxiii. 9 : xxiv. 2, 8 . 
xxvi. 3: V. i. 2. 4, 7 ; iv. 1, 8 ; v. 4 ; vi. 2 • 
vn. 5, 7; viii. I ; ix. 2 ; xiii. 3 ; xv. 3, 6, II ; 
xvi. 5 ; xviii. I ; xix. 2, 5 ; xxviii. I, 4, 21: 

• Uc :.. 10 ’ 14 3 xi - 3 ; nv. 4; xv. 3, 12 : VII. 

o l"’ IU .'. 7 ’ ^ 6 i ix - 7; X. II; xii. 8; xiv. 

2, 5; xvii. 5: VIII. ii. 3, 10; iii. I; v. 7; vii, 

3, 5; XX. 2; x. 3; xiii. 3, 4, 6: xv. 3, 4; xvi. 
1!.; xvn. 2, 8: IX. i. 2, 3 ; ii. 6. 9; v. 7, 11! I 
I 11 ' 9 > ix - x -.l> 7; xi. 4, 8; xiv. 1, 3; xvi. 

xvn. 3; xviii. 4, 5; xix. 6; xx. 2; xxi. 7. 

8 ; Mil. 4; xxiv. 8; xxv. 3 ; xxvi. 5 ; xxvii. 

*! xxlx ; 5 i xxx - 9 : X. i. 2 ; xi. 7 ; xiii. 4; 
X'v. 2, 4 ; xviii. 1, 4 ; xx. 2; xxv. 2 ; xxvii. 

4, 5 ; XXT 11 I. 1; xxxii. 4: XI. iv. 2 ; viii. 5, 
}} > *• 63 i xii. 4; xiii. 4 : XII. iii. 5 ; 
vi. 10 ; ru. 5, 6; viii. 1; xiv. 7, 9. 

O aou, a place in Ch'ing, IX. vii. 10. 

J«e, a river in Loo and Ts‘e, III. xviii. 2 ; xxx. 

Tse-ee, a district west of the Tse river, V. xxxi. 

1: VII. 8 ; x. 2 . 

s‘e, the State of, I. iii. 6; vi. 2; vii. 4; viii. 6; 
ix. fi;x. I, 2,7; xi. 3: II. ii. 3; iii. I, 2. 5—9; 

1‘ ■ ■ 4 1 ! x »'- 15 xiv- 6, 7; xv. 3, 7; 

xvi 5 ; xvu. 1, 3; xviii. 1, 2: III. i. 2, 7, 8; 

vii : 4 lu - h 3 - 5 - 7 ’ T - 2 ’ *’ vi - 5 i 

!“• h 4 5 xrxi,. 3, 5; ,x. 1 _ 6 . x t 4 6 . xi 

\ 2 > Xly - 4; xv. 1, 2, 3;,xvi. 4; 

; }> 0 2 > 3 j xix. 3, 5; xx. 2, 4; xxii. 5, 6; 
xxiu. 1, 3, 4, 6, 10; xxiv. 3, 4; xxvi. 4; xxvii. 

.? »V1U. 1, 4, 7; xxx 3, 6, 7; xxxi. 4; 
xxxu 2, 6: IV. i 2, 4, 6; ii. 1, 6: V. i. 2, 4, 

Vii 1 4 : «' : - U V 6 ; 6; iv. 1, 8; XT. 4; vi. 2; 

vn. I, 4, 6; vm. I; ix. 2; x. 1, 4; xi. 2; xiii. 

pr: i> 3, 6; xvi. 5 ; xvii. 1, 3, 5 ; xviii. 

3 * 4 ’ 5 i xix. 7; xx. 5; xxi. 2; xxiii. 1 ; 
XXVI. 2, 3, 4. 8, 9; xxvii. 2, 3; xxviii. 5, 8, 

Ii ! c X o X '. 3 > xxx - 2 i xxxiii. 2, 5, 9 : VI. i. r 
ft 1 9 M ’ '7a 2 ’ 3 ’ !x - 2, 6, 9 ; xi. 6 ; xiv. 3, ' 

xvii Q 1 c 4 6 > 3> 11- 12; xvi. 1. 3; 


1; xiv. 7. 9; xv. 7: XII. i. 5; iii. 1; v. 2, 4, 
5, G; vi. 4, 7, 8; viii. 3, 7; x. 2, 3, 5 6 7 8- 
xi. 1, 3, 4; xiv. 3. 10; xv. 2, 7, 8.’ ’ 

Ts‘e Goh, an officer of Wei, X. i. 2. 

Ts'e Keang. duchess of Loo, IX. ii. 7. 
Tscang-kaou-joo, a tribe of Red Teili, VIII. 
iii. 11. 

Tseaou an officer of Ts‘oo, VI. ix. 12. 

Tsiieh, ruler of Sung, III. xii. 3. 

Tsiieh, car! of Ch'ing, V. xxxii. 2. 

Tseeh-tsze, a son of duke Win of Choo, VI. 
xiv. 7. 

Ta'eon, a town of Loo, I. ii. 1. 

Tscon-t‘oo, a place in Ch'ing, V. xxviii. 8. 

Tscih, a place in Sung. II. ii. 3. 

Tseih, a city of Wei, VI. i. 9: VIII. xv. 3: IX. 
ii. 6 ; v. 7 ; xiv. 7 ; xxvi. 2 : XII. ii. 6 ; iii. 1; 
xvi. 1. 

Ts eih, a city of Choo, surrendered to Loo, IX. 
xxi. 2: XI. xv. 14. 

Ts'euen, the tower of, at Lang in Loo, VI. xvi. 5. 
Tsin, the State of. V. ii. 3; v. 1, 9; viii. 3; ix! 

5, 6; x. 3, 5; xi. 1; xv. 13; xxiv. 5; xxviii. 
1, 4. 5. 8, 11, 15. 18, 19; xxix. 3; xxx. 5, 8; 
xxxi. 2; xxxii. 5 ; xxxiii. 3, 4, 13 r VI. i. 6, 

8, 9; ii. 1, 3, 4, 7, 8 ; x. 2; xi. 2 ; xii. 7 ; xiii. 

6, 8; xiv. !, 4. 7; xv. 1, 7, 9; xvii. I: VII. 
i. 5, 11, 12, 13. 14; ii. 2, 3, 4; vi. 1 ; vii. 5 ; 
viii. 6 ; ix. 7, S, £>. 12; x. 11; xi. 4 ; xii. 3, 

G; xiii. 4; xiv. 3; xv. 3, 4; xvi. 1; xvii. 5; 
xviii. 1, 6, 8 : VIII. i. 5; ii. 3; iii. 1, 6, 8, 11, 
12; v. 3, 7; vi. 6, 10. 11; vii. 5, 9; viii. 1, 2, 

9, 10 ; ix. 2. 8, 11 ; x. 3, 5, 6 ; xi. 1, 2, 8; xii. 

1, 2, 3; xiii. 1,3; xiv. 2 ; xv. 3, 4, 9,10; xvi. 

5, 6. 8. 10, 12, 14 ; xvii. 2, 7, 8, 13 ; xviii. 1, 

2, 4, 6, 7, 13, 14 : IX. i. 2, 3, 7 ; ii. 5, 6, 9 ; 
iii. 2, 3, 4, 5. 9; iv. 2, G ; v. 1, 3, 7, 11 ; vi. 

7; vii. 9; viii. 1, 4, 5, 9; ix. 2, 5; X. 1, 2, 5, 


8, 9, 12; xxiv. 1,8; xxv. ff; xxvi. 4, 7; xxvii 


7 h 6 j XTin - 3 - 6, 7, 8. VII. i. 2, 3, 4, 6. 
7, 8; m. 6; jv.14, 5, 6; v. 1,2, 3, 5; vii. 2; 

16 17.’ x f o’ 2 ’. 4; X - h 2 - 4 - 5 - 6- 7, 10. 15, 
vtt/ 1 :. 3 ’ xm - 1 ’ X1T - 6 ; xv - 7 ; xviii. L 
r in? 1 - "• I. 2. 3. 4, 10 ; v. 7; vii. 5; viii. 
3 ’ 1 ’ lX 'o’ 7 ’ 9; x " 3 ’ 4 > xi - 4 > xiii - 3;.xiv. 

xVm 314 . it XT o 8 ’- 10 ’ 13; XTii ' 2 ’ 5 ’ 8; 
vi R „V 4 ’• 3 ; “• J ; iii. 5; v. 7, li; 

3 4 ’ J n n P x -7; xi. 4, 8; xiv. 1, j 


*Yvit 1 ’• -1 V, AAV. X, £>> \ 

f 9 V'l 1 .’.. xxy " 1 - C; Xxix. 5, 10; xxx. 9: X. 
9 . ’■ ’ i“- 7; IV. 5 ; vi. 9 ; vii. 1, 3 ; ix. 4 ; x. 

’] 7; XlL I- 8; xiii - 4 - xvi. 1; xix. 4; 
***>• l; xxv. 5, 6, 9 ; xxvi. 2, 4; xxvii. 1, 7, 

7 ’ „ XXU V 1 i xxx “- 4 : XI. iv 2; vii. 3. 4. 5, 

’ Ul- ‘i 2 .®^;!, 1,2, 5,10, 11; xii. 7 ;xili. 


II ; xiv. 1; xv. 5, 6 ; xvi. 3, 4, 6, 7; xvii. 4 ; 
xxi. 2, 7; xxiii. 1, 3, 4, 10; xxiv. 2 ; xxv. 2; 
xxvii. 4; xxviii. 2 ; xxix. 2; xxx. 2, 3; xxxi. 
2, 4 ; xxxii. 4; XI. i. 1; iii. 1 ; iv. 12; v. 6 ; 
vi. 4, 6; viii. 7,10 ; X. 4 ; xiii. 6, 6, 7: XII. 
J. 5; ii. 6; iv. 6; v. 3; vi. 2; vii. 2 ; x. 5 ; 
xiii. 3, 7; xiv. II; xv. 5, G. 

Tsin, marquis of Wei, I. iv. 7: II. xii. 8. 

Ts‘in, the State of. V. xxviii. 5, 15; xxix. 3; 
xxx. 5; xxxiii. 3: VI. ii. 1, 7; iii. 3; iv. 5; 
v. 5 ; vii. 5, 6; ix. 13; x. 2; xii. 6, 7, xvi. 
6; xviii. 2 : VII. ii. 2 ; iv. 2 ; viii. 6; xv. 
4 ; VIII. ii. 10; ix. 11; xiii. 3, 5 ; xiv. 7: 
IX. x. 5; xi. 11; xiv. 3 t X. i. 4; v. 7; vi. 
2: XI. ix. G. 7: XII. iii. 8; iv. 3. 

Ts'in, a place in Loo, III. xxxi. 5. 

Tsin-yang, a place in Tsin, XI. xiii. 5. 
Tsiin-ts'eang, a place in Loo, X. xi. 6. 

Tsing, duke of Ts-aou, XI. viii. XI. 

Ts'ing, a place in Wei, I. iv. 3. 

Ts‘ing-k‘ew, a place in Wei, iVII. xii. 6. 

Tso, heir of Sung, IX. xxvi. 6: X. iv. 2; xxv. 8. 

* p / if: \ T 7 ; o .. ;; n. 


AA I . c», AA V X. 1/ - 7 AA » XI. w , AA ' *«x. u, u, « • 

11 1 VI. i. 10; iii. 4, 7 ; iv. 4 ; v. 6; ix. 8, 12; 
X. 3, 7; xi. 1; xii. 4 ; xvi. 6: VII. i. 10; iii. 
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4. 5 ; iv. 7; v. 6 : viii. 7, 12; ix. 12 ; x. 19 ; 

xi. 2, 5; xii. 2. 3, 5 ; xiii. 2 ; xiv. 4 ; xv. 1.2; 
xviii. 5: VIII. ii. 8, 9. 10 ; vi. 9 ; vii. 5; ix. 
10; xv. 7, 9; xvi. 6, 7; xvii. 14; xviii. 12: 
IX. i. 4; ii. 10; iii. 1; v. 10 ; vii. 8 ; viii. 8 ; 
ix. 6; x. 4, 10; xi. 7, 10; xii. 5; xiii. 3; xiv. 
6; xviii. 6 ; xx. 5, 6; xxi. 4; xxii. 0; xxiii. 
6; xxiv. 3; xxv. 8, 10; xxvi. 8, 9 ; xxvii. 2 ; 
xxviii. 7, 9; xxix. 1, 2; xxx. 1: X. i. 2, 11, 
12; iv. 2, 4 ; v. 2, 8; vi. 7, 8; vii. 2, 6; viii. 4, 
9; ix. 1; xi. 2. 3, 9; xii. 6, 9; xiii. 2. 3; xvi. 
2; xvii. 6; xxi. 6; xxii. 2; xxiii. 5; xxvi. 6, 
8; xxvii. 3; xxx. 4: XI. ii. 3; iv 2, 11, 14; 
xiv. 3; xv. 3: XII. i. 2; iv. 6; vi. 6; ix. 3; x. 
11; xiii. 4; xiv. 6, 13, 14. 

Ts‘oo, a palace built by the duke of Loo like 
those of Ts'oo, IX. xxxi. 2. 

Ts‘oo-ke\v, a place in Wei, I. vii. 7;—another, 
the capital of Wei, V. ii. 1. 

Ts‘ung, a small State, pres. Se-gan, VII. i. 13. 
Tsung Shoo, an officer of Clrin, XII. xiv. 6. 
Ts‘uy, a place in Loo, II. xvii. 2. 

Ts‘uy, a family of Ts‘e, VII. x. 5. 

Ts‘uy Ch‘oo, an officer of Ts‘e, VIII. xviii. 14: 

IX. i. 2; ii. 9; xxiv. 5; xxv. 1, 2. 

Tswan-han, a place in the territory of the Teih, 
VII. xi. 4. 

Tsze, a city of Ke, III. i. 8. 

Tsze, a place in Loo, III. xi. 2. 

Tsze, a place given by Keu to Loo, X. v. 4. 
Tsze. the wife of duke Yin of Loo, I. ii. 8. 
Tsze-foo, duke of Sung, V. xxiii. 2. 

Tsze-gae, a minister of Sung, VI. xiv. 10. 
Tsze-kew, son of duke He of Ts-e. III. ix. 6. 
Tsze-low, a place, prest. Tse-ning Chow. V. 
xxxiii. C. 

Tsze-pih, an officer of Ke, I. ii. 7. 

Tsze-seuen Going. an officer of Wei, XII. xvi. 2. 
Tsze-tuh, an officer of the king, III. vi. 1. 

Tuh, a minister of Sung,II. ii. 1. 

Tuh, earl of Cli'ing, II. xi. 5; xv. 4, 9: III. xxi. 
2, 4. 

Tun, a small State within Ch‘in, V. xxv. 5: IX. 
iv. 7: X. iv. 2. 4; v. 8; xxiii, 7: XI. iv. 2; 
xiv. 3. 

T ung, a son of duke Hwan of Loo, II. vi. 5. 
Tung-kwoh, marquis of Ts‘ne, X. xxiii. 5. 

Twan. younger brother of the duke of Going, I. 
i. 3. 

Twan-taou, a place in Tsin, VII. xvii. 5. 


w 

Wa, a place in Wei, XI. viii. 7, 8. 

Win, a city in the royal domain, V. x. 2; 
xxviii. 15. 

Win, the duke of Loo, VI. 

Wan, duke of Wei, V. xxv. 6. 

W.an, duke of Tsin, V. xxxiii. 4. 

Wan, duke of Ch-ing, VII. ii. 1. 

Wan, duke of Ts‘aou, VII. xiv. 5. . 

Wan, duke of Ts‘ae, VII. xvii. 3. 

Wan, duke of Sung, VIII. iii. 5 . 

Wan, duke of K‘e, X. vi. 4. 

Wan of Lew, XI. iv. 13. 

W T an Keang, the wife of duke Hwan of Loo, 
III. xxii. 2. See Keang. 

Wan of Sung, who murdered his ruler, III. xii. 
3, 4. 

Wan-yang, a territory of Ts‘e, taken by Loo, 
VIII. ii. 7: restored, viii. 1. 


Wang-sliin. duke of Sung, VI. vii. 3. 

Wei, the State of, I. ii, 9 ; iv. 2—7; v. 2, 3; viii. 

1. 6 ; x. 5, (1: II. iii. 2 ; v. C ; x. 3, 4 ; xi. 1, 
6; xii. 8 ; xiii. 1,2; xiv. 7; xv. 10; xvi. i. 2, 

5 ; xvii. 7: III. iii. 1 ; v. 4 ; vi. 1—5 ; xiv. 4; 
xv. 1 ; xvi. 2, 4 ; xxv. 2; xxviii. 1: IV. ii. 7 : 
V. iv. 1, 8; v. 4 ; vi. 2 ; viii. 1; ix. 2; X. 2 ; 
xv. 3 ; xiii. 1, 3; xvi. 5; xviii. 1, 6; xix. 6 ; 
xxi. 1 ; xxii. 2; xxv. 1. 2, 6, 7; xxvi. 1, 4; 
xxviii. 1, 2,3, 7, 8. 11, 18, 19; xxx. 3, 4; 
xxxi. 8, 9 ; xxxii. 3, 4 : VI. i. 6, 8 , ii. 1; iv. 

6 ; ix. 8; xiii. 6, 7; xiv. 4; xvii. 1: VII. i. 5, 
12; ii. 3; vi. 1 ; vii. 1, 6; ix. 7, 10; x. 5. 11 ; 

xii. 6, 7; xiv. 1 ; xvii. 5; xviii. 1: VIII. ii. 

2, 3, 6, 8, 10; iii. 1, 2, 11, 12; v. 7; vi. 4; 
vii. 5, 9; viii. 11; ix. 2: x. 1, 3 ; xii. 2; xiii. 
3; xiv. 2, 6 ; xv. 1, 3, 10; xvi. 8; xvii. 1, 2, 
8 ; xviii. 14: IX. i. 2, 7; ii. 5, 6, 9; iii. 5; v. 
4, 7, 11; vii. 7, 9; viii. 4; ix. 5; x. 1, 7; xi. 
4, 8; xiv. 1, 3, 4, 7; xvi. 2, 7; xvii. 3; xviii. 
2 ; xx. 2 ; xxi. 8; xxii. 4 ; xxiii. 8; xxiv. 8; 
xxv. 3, 7; xxvi. 1, 2, 3, 7; xxvii. 2, 3, 4; 
xxviii. 2 ; xxix. 3, 5, 9 ; xxx. 9: X. i. 2; vi. 
5; vii. 5, 8 ; xi. 7; xiii. 4 ; xviii. 2 ; xx. 3; 
xxv. 2 ; xxvii. 4 ; xxxii. 4 : XI. iv. 2,12 ; vii. 
4, 5; viii. 10. 13, 14; ix. 5; x. 4, 10; xii. 4; 

xiii. 1, 4; xiv. 1, 2, 4, 7, II, 12; xv. 7: Xii. 
i. 5; ii. 3, 5, 7 ; iii. 1 ; v. 3; vii. 2; x. 8; xi. 

7 ; xii. 4 ; xiii. 7; xiv. 9,11; xv. 5,8, xvi. 1,2. 
Wei, the marquis of Wei, V. xxv. 1, 2, 6. 

Wei Man-to, an officer of Tsin, XH. vii. 2; xiii 7. 
Wei P‘e, an officer of Ts‘oo, IX. xxx. 1: X. vi. 7. 
Woo, the Stare of, (CAtten, VII. viii. 7), VIII. 
vii. 2, 7; xv. 10: IX. iii. 1; v. 4, 7; x. 1; 
xii. 4 ; xxiv. 3 ; xxv. 10; xxix. 4, 8: X. i- 8 ; 
iv. 4; V. 8; vi. 7; xiii. 12; xv. 1; xvii. 0; 
xxiii. 7 ; xxiv. 6 ; xxvii. 2 ; xxx. 4; xxxii. 2. 
XI. ii. 3; iv. 14, 15; v. 3; xiv. 5, C: XU. 
iii. 7; iv. 2 ; vi. 3. 5 ; vii. 3 ; viii. 2; x. 2, 11 ; 
xi. 3, 4; xii. 3; xiii. 3, 6. 

Woo, a city of Ke, III. i. 8. 

Woo, a city of Loo, VI. vii. 2. 

Woo, duke or marquis of Loo from 825 to 81o 

B. C., VIII. vi. 2: X. xv. 2. . 

Woo, marquis of Ch‘in, IX. iv. 1; xiii. 9: XL iv. 
1. 

Woo, heir of TsSng, IX. v. 3. 

Woo duke of Ts'aou, X. xiv. 4. 

Woo, earl of Ts‘aou, X. xxvii. 5. 

Woo-che, a nobleman of Ts‘e, III. viii. 6; 

Woo, a family name at the conrt of Chow, I- 
4. 

Woo-foo, a place in Ch‘ing, II. xii. 7. _ 
Woo-lieae, an officer of Loo, I. ii- 3; viii. 10. 
Woo-le, marquis of T-ang, II. vii. 3. 

Woo-low, a place in K‘e, VII. xv 7. 

Woo-sang, earl of Ch‘ing, II. xi. 2. 

Woo-she, a city of Tsin, XI. ix. 5. 

Woo-shing, a eity of Loo, IX. xix. 16. 

Woo-yay, marquis of Ts‘e, VIII. ix. 7. 


Y 

Ya, son of duke Hwan of Loo, III- xxxii 3- 
Ya-urh, a place in the royal domain, I. viii. 6. 
Yang, a small State, pres. E-shwuy, IV. ii. 1- 
Yang, a place in North Yen, X. xii. 1. 

Yang, the third duke of Loo, XI. I 5. 

Yang, earl of Ts-aou, XII. viii. I. , 

Yang Ch‘oo-foo, (See Ch‘oo-foo) an officer o* 
Tsin, VI. ii. 3 ; iii. 7; vi. 6. 
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Yang-chow, a border-city between Loo and Ts‘e, 
X. xxv. 5. 

Yang-kuh, a place in Ts‘e, V. iii. 5; xi. 2: VI. 
xvi. 1. 


Yang-sftng, Kung-tsze, of Ts‘e, XU. vi. 7 ; after¬ 
wards marquis, x. 3. 

Yay, son of the duke of Loo, IX. xxxi. 8. 
Yay-tsing, a city of Ts‘e, X. xxv. 6. 

Yell, baron of Heu, VI. v. 7. 

Yen, a small State, pres. dia. Keih in Ho-nan, 
II. xii. 3; xiii. 1. 

Yen, North, a State, YX. xxix. 10: X. iii. 7; vi. 

9 ; vii. 1 • xii. 1 1 XII. xv. 2. 

Yen, a place in Ch‘ing, pres. Yen-ling, I. i. 3. 
Yen, a city of Ch‘ing, XII. xiii. 1. 

Yen, a place in Loo, V. i. 8. 

Yen, a place in Ts‘e, V. xviii. 3. 

Yen-ling, Yen in Ch'ing, VIII. xvi. 6. 

Yen, half-brother of the duke of Loo, VIII. 
xvi. 16. 


len-sze, heir of Ch‘in, X. viii. 1. 

Yew, a place in Sang, pres. K‘aou-shing, HI. 

xvi. 4; xxvii. 2. 

Yew, a great officer of Loo, II. xi. 7. 

Yew, a son of duke H wan of Loo, HI. xxv. 6 ; 
xxvii. 3: V. i. 9; iii. 6; vii. 6; xiii. 5; xvi. 2. 

Y ew, heir of Ts‘ae, X. xi. 9. 

Y ew Keih, an officer of Ch‘ing, X. xxv. 2. 

Yew Suh, an officer of Ch-ing, XI. vi. 1; x. 10. 
i ih, a city of Choo, VII. x. 13. 

Y ih, viscount of Choo, XII. vii. 4; viii. 4; x. 1. 

Y ih, an officer of Little Choo, XII. xiv. 1. 

Y lh-koo, heir of Ts‘aou, II. ix. 4 : IH. xxiii. 9. 
i ih-koo, earl of K‘e, X. vi. 1. 

Y in, a family name, I. iii. 3: X. xxiii. 8; xxxi. 8. 

Y in, the viscount of, VIII. xvi. 10; xvii. 2. 

Y in, son of duke Seang of Loo, X. xii. 8. 

Yin, duke of T-ftng, XII. xi. 6. 

Ying, the capital of lVoo, XI. iv. 15. 

Ymg, a place in Ts‘e, II. iii. 1. 

Y ing, earl of Tain, VI. xviii. 2. 

Ying, the lady, of Loo, VII. viii. 5. 

* ln 15 _ she, a small State subordinate to Ts‘oo, V. 

xvii. 1. 


Ymg- ts‘e, viscount of T‘4ng, V. xix. I. 
mg-urh, viscount of the Loo tribe of Red Teih, 
VII. xv. 3. 

Yoh, marquis of Ch‘in, II. xii. 4. 

1 oh K'e-le, an officer of Sung, X. xxv. 2: XI. x. 
o; xi. 3. 


Yoh K‘wSn, an officer of Sung, XII. iii. 5. 

Yoh Ta-sin, an officer of Sung, X. xxv. 2: XI. x. 
8; xi. 3. 

Yu, a small State, pres. Ping-luh, V. ii. 3; v. 9. 
Yu, a small State within Loo. X. xviii. 3. 

Yu, a place in Sung, V. xxi. 4. 

Yu, a place in Loo, IX. xv. 3. 

Yu, the younger brother of the earl of Ch‘ing, 
II. xiv. 3. 

Yu-chae, viscount of Woo, IX. xxix. 4. 

Yu-e, the rnler of Sung, II. ii. 1. 

Yn-k‘ow, son of the marquis of Chin, HT. xxii. 3. 
Yn Shill, an officer of Sung, VIII. xv. 9: xviii. 5. 
Yu-woo, viscount of T‘Sng, XII. xi. 5. 
Yu-yu-k‘ew, a small State not far from Loo, HI. 
ii. 2. 

Yu-yueh, the State of Yueh, XI. v. 3; xiv. 5: 
XII. xiii. 5. 

Yu-yueh, duke of Sung, V. ix. 1. 

Yueh, the State of, (Chuen, VII. viii. 7), X. v. 8; 

viii. 9;xxxii. 2: XI. v.3;xiv.6:XII. xiii.5. 
Yueh, a place in Wei or Loo, the same as Ch‘uy, 
II. i. 4. 

Ynen, duke of Sung, X. xxvi. 1. 

Yuen, duke of Heu, XH. xiii. 8. 

Yuen, marquis of T«‘e, VII. x. 4. 

Yuen, viscount of T'ftng, X. iii. 1. 

Yuen, marquis of Wei, XII. ii. 3. 

Yuen, an officer of ChHng, I. viii. 2. 

Yuen Chung, a minister of" Ch‘in, III. xxvii. 3. 
Yuen Heuen, an officer of Wei, V. xxviit. 11,19; 
xxx. 3. 

Yuen Keaou, an officer of Ch‘in, IX. iii. 6, 7. 
Yuen-ling, a town of K-e, V. xiv. 1. 

Yuen-low, a place in Ts‘e, VII. ii. 4. 

Yuen Mae, an officer of Ch‘in, XII. xiv. 14. 

Yuen P‘o, an officer of Chin, XII. xi. 2. 

Yuen T‘aou-t*oo, a great officer of Ch-in, V. iv. 4. 
Yuh-le, earl of K*e, X. xxiv. 5. 

Yun, a town in Loo, VI. xii. 8: VII. ix 10: IX. 
xii. 2: X. i. 3, 9; xxv. 9; xxvi. 2, 5; xxvii. 
1, 8; xxix. 1, 6-: XI. vi 7; x. 5;—another, 
VIII. iv. 8. 

Yun, a place in Woo. XII. xii. 4. 

Yung, a State, in .pres. Hoo-pih, VI. x\i. 6. 
Yung, a clan-name in Chow, III. i. 6. 

Yung-k‘ew, a place in Sung, XII. ix. 2. 
Yung-shing, a place within Ts‘oo, XL iv. 7. 
Yung-yu, a place belonging to Tsin, IX. xxiii. 

9. 
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INTENDED ALSO IO HELP TOWARDS THE PORJCATIOH OF A DICTIONABY AND CONCORDANCE 

FOR THE CLASSICS. 


THE 1st RADICAL. -. 

__ One. Found only in the specification 

of years and months:— e. g., + *?- 
4p, in the eleventh year, L xi. 1; + 
, in the eleventh month, ib., 
in the twenty- 

first year. III. xxi. 1; 

ip, in the thirty-first year, V. xxxi. 1. 

For the first year we always find 

and for the first month, JEM 

T A calendaric stem-character;—in the 
t specification of days. HL i. 4: vi. 5; tt sapt. 

-^2 Seven. Found, like —*, in the speci- 

tset'A fjcation 0 f yggjg & nd months ;—e g., ^ 

, in the seventh month, I. i. 4; 

ip, in the seventh year, I. vjj. 1; + 

in the 17th year, III. xtH. 

in the twenty- 

seventh year. III. xxvii. 1. 

—• Three. In the phrase to offer 

«aa the sacrifices to the three objects of 
Survey, V. xxxi. 6: VII. iii 2; tt al. 
What those objects were is uncertain. 
A third time, IX. vii. 2. The character is 
generally found in the specification of 
years and monthsip, yj , 
in the third year, in the third month ; 

in the thirteenth year; 
—‘ p ip, in the thirtieth year; ' 

+ W = #.=+W=#. 

in the 23d, in the 3Sd year. 

± (1) -»the first, X. xxv. 4. (2) p, 

shang the name of a place in Sung;—in the pres, 
dis. of dep ^1 ’ Gan ' hw »y- 


I 


■p 

hla 

* 

puh 


* 

ch'tno 

M. 

tseu 

JL 

tt'laf 

tit 

tht 


(1) Beneath. After the noun ^ 
~p, VI. xviii 1. (2) ~p|8», the 


p't 

It 

ttm 


second city in the State of Kwoh W- 
ln the north-east of the present dis. of 
Ping-luh, now in Keae Chow, Slian-se. 
V. ii. 3. 

To decline. Used of the sun. XI. xv. 

(l) Not. III. vii 2; xxxi 6: V. ii. a ; 
iii. 1, 2; tial (2) ^ 'fjg, name of 

an officer of Tsin. X. xxxii. 4. ^ jj$> 
name of an officer of Loo. XI. v. 6. 

A calendaric branch-character. IX. v. 
I; viii. 8 ; et tapt. 

^|j|j , name of a viscount of Choo. 

V1U. xvii. 12. 

And. VT. v. 1. 

(1) In the phrase -jr> heir-son, 
the son to whom it lias been declared, or 
it is understood, that the successw 
belongs. II. ix. 4: V. v. 1. 4; vii 4; vnl. 
1-etaL The application of thepli^s e 

in II. xv. 5 is anomalous. (2) jgjt' 
a clan-mune in Wei. IX. **ix. s - X 
xxxii. 4: XILxi 7. (3) 

under * 

A dan-name in Tsin. V. xi. 1. 

(1) A monnd or hill. It is /"“"f 
often making up the names of towns, 

chiet, and district#. We ha^e Fp xC* 
in Loo,—in the pres. dep. of Lan-shan, 
dep. E-chow, L vii 8; x. 1: Jgt* » l!W 

in Loo, and somewhere in the pres- d^P- 
of E-chow, D. v. 5; HL i*. 1‘ if’ 
in Loo,—in pres. dep. of Ten-chow, 
vii 1: # £> in Wei, in the pres dis. 
of Ts'aouTdep. Tshiou-chow, Shan tung. 
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r*i 

p»ig 


also another city in Wei,—in the pres, 
dis. of Hwah, dep. Ta-raing, Chih-le, V. 

in Wei,—in pres. dis. of 
Tung-o, dep. Tung-ch‘ang (now in dep. 
of T‘ae-gan), Shan-tnng, II. x. 3: 
fy , in Sung,—in pres. dep. of Ts'aou- 

chow, II. xii. 3: fy , in Loo,—in 

pres. dep. of Tsxe-yang, Ten-chow, HI. 
x. 4: in Ts‘e,—in pres. dis. of 

Shing-woo, dep. Ta‘aon-chow, IIL xxii. 
2: (y , in Sung,—in pres. dis. of 

K'aou-shing, dep. Kwei-fung, V ix. 2, 4: 
ifct & , in Ts‘e,—in pres. dis. of Leaou- 
shing, dep. Tnng-ch'ang, V. xv. 3: ft 
It , in Wei,—in pres. K‘ae Chow, dep. 

Ta-ming, V. xxxi. 12: m |t , in Ts‘e, 
—in the pres. dis. of Tung-o, dep. T‘ae- 
gan, VI. xvi. 3: m |t , in Wei,—in 
pres. K‘ae Chow, dep. Ta-ming, Chih-le, 
VII. xii. 6: , in Tsin, situation un¬ 
known, VIII. xvi. 12: in Tsin,— 

in pres. dis. of Ho-nuy, dep. Hwae-k'ing, 
Ho-nan, IX. viii. 4: jj^> in Ken,—■ 

probably in pres, dis of Tsow, dep. Yen- 
chow, IX. xxi. 2: ||£ pf , in Ts‘e,—in 
pres. dis. of Leaou-shing, dept. Tung- 
ch'ang, IX. xxv. 5: in Tsin,— 

in pres. dis. of Ch‘in-lew, dep. K*ae-fung, 
X xiii. 4: ^ jfc, in Ching,—in pres, 
dis. of K'e, dep. K'ae-fung, XII. ix. 2: 

(2) probably the name 
of a barbarous tribe. III. iii. 2. (2) W 
Jj, name of a dnke of Sung, VI. xvi. 7. 

(3) The name of Confucius. In the 
IGth year of duke Gae, par. 4. (4) A 
territorial designation,—a space occupied 

hy 144 families. W ft he made 
the hew and buff-coat ordinance! VIII. 
*• ^ is often written 

A calendaric stem-character. IL x. 4; 
***• 7, 8 ; xvii. 2, 3, et icepe. 

THE 2d RADICAL. | . 


city of Loo. I am inclined to suppose it 
means an inner wall in the capital, sur¬ 
rounding the ducal palace and the buiid- 
ings belonging to it. 


THE 3d RADICAL. 

ft To paint of a red colour. HL xxiii. 8. 
tan 

A spirit-tablet. VI. ii. 2. 


I^l (1) Middle, that which is in the midst. 
chtmg 4* $£■ »t mid-night. HI. vii. 2. 0 

i-J-J, at mid-day. VII. viii. 10. l|i 
the middle army, the army of the centre, 
=the third army. X. v. 1. (2) In the 
names of cities. $*&-**&■ 

in VIII. ix. 18; XT. vi. 6. is uncer¬ 
tain. Many think it was the name of a 


ehoo 


Tj 


z 

cht 


•king 


z* 

yii 


& 

k'eih 

% 

lean 


THE 4th RADICAL. 

A conjunction, meaning—so, and so. 
V. xxxi. 3: VII. iii. 1; viii. 2: IX. vii. 2; 
xi. 3: X. ii. 4; xii. 4; xiii. 11; xxi. 6: XI- 

iii. 1. , 

(I) Of. The sign of the possessive. 

The regent follows the and the regi¬ 
men precedes it. I, i- 4: III xix. 3: V. xv. 
10; et al. (2) The objective case of the 
3d personal pronoun, without reference to 
number or gender. In the Ch*un Ts ew, 
however, oniy — it, him. I. iii. 2: II. iii. 

4; xvii. 8 (In these and many other in¬ 
stances, ^ occurs in the phrase 

&Z- at* ft?*' 

descriptive of an eclipse): X vin. 5, 9, 
xi. 2, 9; et al. (3) a name. IX. 

xi. 3; xxv. 4. 

(1) Name of a viscount of Woo. IX. 

xii. 4. (2) f(gj£,acityinLoo:-see 

Jt 

THE oth RADICAL. 

A calendaric stem-character. I. in 1- 
IH. i. 7; etsape. 

Nine. Used in the specification of 
years and months. 

&c. I. i. 5; ii- 5; ix I: 

HI. xix. 1; xxix. 1; et sape. . 

( 1 ) To ask, to beg. V. vrn. 3: xsvj. 5: 
VIII. xiii- 1; xvi. 5; etal (2) Name ot 
a minister of Ts‘e. XII. vi. 7. 

( 1 ) a place in Ts‘e,—in pres, 

dis. of Pob-hing, dep. Ts‘ing-chow. III. 
ix. 5. (2) « P lace in Tsin *—in 

pres. dis. of Ctring-gan, dept. KwaDg- 
p-ing. Chih-le. X. xxriii. 2; xxx. 1; xxxi. 
1; xxxii. 1, 6. (3) a city in 

Ts'oo,_in pres. Pob Chow, dep. Ying- 

chow, Gan hwuy. X. xiii. 2. . 

Confusion, disorder. H u. 3. To be in 
confusion. X. xxii. 0. 
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THE 6m RADICAL. J 

Business. Used for the business of 
sacrifice. VII. viii. 3: X. xv. 2. 

y, the great business, meaning the 
fortunate te sacrifice. VI. ii. 6. 

THE 7th RADICAL. “* 


—• Two ; the second. In the specification 

ur ^ of months and year*. ' , *. 

+ (the twentieth), 4c. I. i. 6; ii 1, 7 ; j 

iii. 1; et passim. 

-~T~. A preposition. In, at. I. i. 2, 3, 5 ; ii. 

1, 4, 7 ; et passim. Sometimes we must 
translate it by to as in I. ii. 6. In II. ii. 

4, we must translate it—now by from, and 
now by into. 

(1) Five. V. xri. 1. The fifth. In the 
specification of months and years. I. i. 
wo ° 3; ii. 2 ; v. 1; et passim. A fifth time. 
VIII.x.2. (2) a city of Tsin,— 

in pres. dis. of Han-tan, dep. Kwang- 
p‘ing, Chih-le. XI. ix. 6. 

a city of Ts‘e,—in pres. dis. 
tsi'ny of Tse-ho, dep. Tse-nan. X. xir. 6. 

TIIE 8 th RADICAL. 

i 

L," To perish, to become extinct. V. xix. 8. 

vrang 

^ % m a place where Tsin defeated 

keaou the Teihmust have been near the pres, 
dep. of Yen-gan, Shen-se. but probably 
on the east of the Ho. VIII. xii. 3. 

£ . (1) A calendaric branch-character. I. J 

has Tiii 4 : II. vii. 1; et passim. (2) Name of 

a minister of Sung. X. xi. 7; xx. 4 ; xxi. 

3; xxii. 2. 

is} To entertain. But the entertaining 
heang w hich went by this name was mainly 
confined to drinking, accompanied by 
complimentary offerings. The animals ! 
whose flesh should have served as food j 
were set forth whole and not partaken | 
of. It is not easy, however, to make out i 
the exact difference in the Chow times 
between the .^L and the III. iv I. \ ifl 

^t In the phrase tjl §ifi. the capital II. 

ting ix. 1: V. xxviii. 18 ; xxx. 8: VI. i. 7; viii. 

6; ix. 3; eta/. 

Jl=t The name of the capital of T-ang. the At 
founder of the Yin dynasty. We have ."J 

^° Jjtt * n * T - an altar in the 

capital of Loo, commemorative of the Yin I ' I 
or Shaug dynasty. i|&. the wall ! 


of Poh in IX. xi. 5 is said to have a 

city of Ch*ing; ace. totbe K'ang-he ; rs, 

in pres. dia. of Yen-sze, dep. H ; 
which would make the city the sc ns 
the ancient capital of T ang, which ■. a 
the royal State of Chow. Pr oba h.;. y.e 

reading of Kung and Kuh,—— 
should here be adopted. King was : . .tie 
pres. dis. of Yung-yang, dep. Kae-i . 

THE 9th RADICAL. A' 

Man, men. A is variously use in 

the Ch‘un Ts'ew in a way which is 
perplexing to the student. (1) It is i A ’i. 
= the people, following the name a 
Sute. E.g., I. iv. 6, 7 : II vi. 4; x 4 
III. ix. 1, 6: V. xix. 1,4 : VI. vn. 4 > 

7, 11, 12; xvi 7; xviii. 3: IX. xvi. C in 
most of these, and the other inst,. 15 
where I have thus translated ^ t l13 
meaning is accepted by most commit s- 
tors. What is predicated belongs to ■> 
action, as it were, of the whole S'’ e, 
(2) It is often™* minister or high offi ’ 

—also following the name of a St. 1 e 

E.g., 1 i. 6: II. xi. 1 : III. »*• 1 (EE A ; 

xix. 3; xxvi. 4; xxviii. 4: V. i- • i 
ii 4; iii. 5; ir. 5, 8; viii. 1 (JE A ' 

xix. 2, 7. This usage occurs passim, n 
many cases the meaning is obvious, >’> 
other*, the meaning which immediate ' 
follows would also be suitable. W • . 
often means men, equivalent to a bodJ 
men, a small military force, under the 
command, we may suppose, of an oniur 
of no great distinction the name ot u , 
Sute, as before, preceding. Eg 
9 ; iv 4, 5 perhaps the 2d meaning is here 
preferable ; x. 5, 6: III. viii. 1; X1X '' 
xxviii. 1: IV. i. 2; ii. 1 : V. u. 6. (4, 
the wife of the prince of a State. 

I. ii. 7 : III. xix. 4;xx. Ijef **P*- (5) 11 

A , a messenger from one State 10 
another, an envoy. IX. xi. 10; xvil * 

X- viii. 4; xxiii. S; etaL (6) I« 
fgj J^, a marquia of Ts‘e. VI. »*■ a ’ 

xviii. 3. ^ A’ a marquiS ° f TS :>e ' 

II. xvii. 4. A> * miniSter 0i Ch 

XI. xiv. 3. , t 

ijt. £%, name of a great officer " 

Sung. III. xil 3. J*| 

a minister of Loo. XL X. 6, • 

3: XII. ii. 1, 2; iii. 4, 9. 

A surname, or clan-name. IL v - 

The nameof oneofthe wild tribe* 

east,—in the pres. Keaou Chow, dep^ 

* chow. Shan-tung.V. xxix. 1.5, xx- 
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7 ^ J)35v> a Pl»ce in Tsin,- 

-in pres. dis. of 

Iny 

E-she, dep. P‘oo-chow, Shan-se, 

VI. vii. 


5. The scene of a battle 

between Tsin 


and Ts'in. 



m 

(1) Followed by a verb,- 

-Si- 

9M.' ot 


6 where it is itseif=tj£jf. or * 

meaning to take. jgj|=to take back 
with himself or with themselves, and 
& ■=to bring back to Loo. and’ ^ 

being neuter verbs, we cannot resolve the 
cases into being a sign of the accu¬ 

sative case; and the name of the party 
carried off occurs several times between 
and fj5|y or evidently in the 

objective case governed by 
—see I. vii. 7: III. x. 5 : V. i. 5; xxvi. 6 ; 
vii. XV. 3: VIII. ix. 1: IX. xvi. 3: X. xi- 
9 ; xiii. 7: XI. iv. 2 ; vi. i ; xv. 3. 

—see IX. xxi. 2 : X. v. 4 : XII. vii. 4 ; xtv. 
2- '$L. > 8 a similar usage, being 

a neuter verb, the phrase=and there¬ 
with rebelled, and held...in rebellion. 
See IX. xxvi. 2:-XI. xiii. 5, 6: XII. xiv. 

7; et al. (2) With, by means of. II. i. 3. 
B efore gjg , and sometimes other terms or 
phrases, it means—having under control, 
having at disposal. It is explained in such 
cases by—;£? B. V. 

xxvi. g : XI. iv. 14. (3) To, in order to. 
II. ii. 3: III. viii. 1. Sometimes it— 

to go on to, and thereupon. V. xxi. 4: XI. 
vii. 3. 

jib (l) The second in order of birth, as in 
chuny *'*■*> v - *• It is often the designation, as 
if it were a name. We have Sit* 
minister of Ch‘ing, in II. xi. 4, and jjji 

IT' a m inister of Ch‘in, in III. xxvii. 3. 

(2) A clan-name of a great family:—[i.j 
in Loo, VII. viii. 3: VIII. xv. 2 ■ [ii.] in 
Sung, X. xxxii. 4: XI. L I; x. 12; xi. 1 

(3) was the clan-name of one of | 

the three great families of Loo, descended 
from duke Hwan. The Chung-suns owed 
their origin to K‘ing-foo, styled it fjjj. 
first mentioned in III. ii. 2. After Vri. ix. 
3, where we have an entry about Chung- 
sunMeeh.thegreat-grandsonof K‘ing-foo, 
the clan-name is continually occurring 
in connexion with the successive chiefs of 
thefamily. (4) There was also a Cliung- 
sun clan in Ts‘e. IV. i. 6 (5) I 

he Shuh-chung was a branch from the 
Shuh-sun clan of Loo. VI. xi. 2. In xiv. I 
3 the -^l|l is omitted. Different members ! 
of it frequently occur in the Tso-chuen. j 


jin 

ft. 

fah 

fa 


Ik 


fa 

Iso 

fa 


ft 



Vo 


fa 




% 


tfS& the name of a place unknown. 
A meeting of the States was held at it. 
IX. xxi. 8. 

To invade ; to make an open attack on 
another State;—Tso-she says, with drums 
beating and bells sounding. I. ii. 8 ; iv. 
4, 5 ; et srrpissime. 

(1) The eldest in order of birth. 
Found often in speaking of the daugh¬ 
ters of the marquises of Loo, the eldest 

of which was fa $5 I- ii. 5: III. xxv. 
4 ; xxvii. 1, 6 : V. v. 2 ; xxv. 3 ; et al. (2) 
The third title of nobility,=earl. I. i. 3, 
6 ; iii. 7 : II. i 2, 3, 4 ; et passim. (3) 
Used as the designation. mfa com¬ 
bines the honorary or sacrificial title, and 
what had been the designation of the 
officer spoken of, in V. xv. 10. (4) 

p(- a name. II. iv. 2. 

A seat, a place. $\lfa is the phrase 
used for a marquis of Loo succeeding to 
the place of his predecessor. II. i. 1 : VI. 

i. 1 • VII. i. I: VIII. i. 1 : IX. i. 1 : X. i. 

1 : XI i. 1 : XII. i. 1. 

A name. 1st, of a minister of Ts‘e. 
VII. x. 17 : VIII. ii. 4 ; xv. 3 ; xvi. 10;— 
xviii. 3. 2d, of a duke of Sung. X. iv. 

2 ; xxv. 8. 

fa,gv the name of one of the chiefs 
of the Chung-sun dan of Loo; called 
also Ming E-tsze ( Jrj[ X. xxx. 

ii. 4: XL iii. 5 ; vi. 4, ('fnf is omitted) 7; 
viii. 13 ; xi. 6, 7 ; xii. 5 ; XII. i. 6 ; ii. 1, 
2 ; iii. 9 ; vi. 9 ; xiv. 12. 

To make. VI. ii. 2. to renew 

and make with alterations, = to enlarge. 
V. xx. 1 : XI. ii. 4. Used with reference 
to the establishment of new ordinances 
or institutions. VIII. i. 4 : IX. xi. 1. 

A name. 1 st, of a usurping marquis 
of Chin. II. vi. 4. 2d, of a minister of 
Wei. X. xi. 7. 3d, of an officer of Sung. 

XL x. 12; xi. 1. ££ A> a minister of 
Ch in. XI. xiv. 2. 


fa ft' name of a younger brother of 
king Ling. IX. xxx. 4. 

To cause, to send. I. i. 4; vii. 4: V. xiv. 
2; xxi. 6; et scepe. 


(1) To come, meaning to come to Loo, 
i. e n to the court of Loo. I. i. 4, 6; iii. 6; 
vii. 4 : III. xxvii. 4, 6: IV. i. 5, 6 ; et sape. 
Only once is it used where the coming is 
not to Loo;—in V. iv. 3. (2) In names 

of places. in Keu,—in pres. 

Keu Chow, dep. E-chow, I. viii. 8. 


in Ch‘ing,—in pres. dep. of K‘ae- 
ung. I. xi. 2. jfj in Ts‘oo,—in 

res. Show Chow, dep. Fung-yang, Gan- 
wuy. VIII. vii. 7 : X. xiii. 12 ; XII- ii. 7. 
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tsHn 


# 

foo 

sze 

Hi 

sin 

n 

kea 

« 

fuh 

peih 

IS 


« 

tsih 


Id a name. III. v. 3, the chief 

of the attached territory of E. 

(I) The gecond order of nobility, = 
marquis, I. iii. 7; it. 4, 5 ;et passim. (2) 

g|j the princes, = the States, or the 
princes of the States;—who have been 
previously mentioned. V. ix. 4; xiv. 1; 
xv. 4: VI. xv. 11; xvii. 4; etal. (2) 
—see (3) Name of a great 

officer of Ch’ing. V. vii. 3. 

To make an incursion into, to make a 
raid upon. As distinguished from 

indicates the comparative secrecy of 
the invasion. III. xv. 4; xxiv. 8: VI. xv. 8, 
12; et sapissime. 

Spoils. III. vl 5. 

To wait for. III. viii. 1. 

^ >?*• 

To borrow. IL i. 3. 


-f|§ HI - , a small State,—in the pres, 
dia. of Yih, dep. Yen-chow. IX. x. 2. 

(1) A place,—in pres. dis. of Pe, dep. 
E-chow. V. i. 8. (2) Name of a half- 
brother of duke Ch‘ing. VIII. xvi. 16. 
Name of a minister of Tsin. IX. xiv. 3; 
xvi. 7. (3) -jlfi name of a (wince 
of Ch‘in. X. viii. 1. 

The name of a prince of Ts‘oo. VlU.xvi. 


he 

E 

f 


k‘eu 


The name of a minister of Ts‘e. III. 
xxii. 5. 

To be hurt, to receive some injury. VII. 
iii. 1. 

An honorary or sacrificial title, meaning 
‘ Careful and cautious.’ 1st. of a marquis 
of T8*e. II. xv. 3. 2d, of a marquis of 
I«o. Title of Book V. VI. i 4; ii. 2, 6 ; 
ix. 13 : XII. iii. 3. 3d, of a baron of Heu. 
VI. vi. 1. 4th, of an earl of K‘e. XII ix. 1. 

(1) The name of a minister of Ch‘in. 
IX. iii. 6, 7. (2) the name of 

a minister of Loo, the Head of the Shuh- 
sun clan. VIII. ii. 3 ; iii. 9 ; v. 3 ; vi. 8 ; 
viii. 10 ; xi 4 ; xiv. 3, 5; xv. 10 ; xvi. 13. 
K'eaou-joo was so named from a Teih 
giant whom his father slew ;—see the 
Chuen on VI. xi, 6. 

(1) The name of a minister of Wei. 
IX. xxix. 5. (2) JI5C the designa¬ 
tion of a chief of Choo L i. 2 : IL xvii. 
2. He was afterwards made a viscount; 
—see on HI. xvi. 5. (<8) ^ a 
city which appears at first as a new capi¬ 
tal of the State of Hing,-—-near the pres, 
dep. city of Tung-ch‘ang, Shan-tung. V. 



itaou 


i. 3. Hing was afterwards extinguished 
by Wei;—see V. xxv. 2. Subsequently 
we meet with E-e in IX. xxiv. 8; xxv. 3,7. 

The name of a viscount of Woo. X. 
xxvii. 2. 


THE lOtrn RADICAL. )l 


JC 

yueh 


it 

hexing 

% 

sien 

* 

kmang 

k‘ih 


meen 

% 

urh 


(1) The first. In the phrase 
the first year, with which the chronicle 
of each of the 12 marquises of Loo com¬ 
mences. I. L 1: II. i. 1 : HI-1 j * c - ( 2 ) 
The name of a marquis of Ts‘e. VII. x. 
4 : of a marquis of Wei. XII. ii. 2 : of a 
minister of Sung, VIII. iv. 1 ; viii. 4 ; et at. 

(3) A clan-name. V. xxviii. 11. 19; xxx.3. 

(4) The honorary or sacrificial title:— 
of a duke of Sung, X. xxvi. 1; of a baron 
of Heu, XII. xiii. 8. 

An elder brother. X. xx. 3. 

(1) Former. XI. viii. 15 (fa 
all the former dukes of Loo). (2) A 
clan-name in Tsin. VI. vii. 6; ix. 4 : VII. 
xiii. 4. 

The name:—1st, of a prince ofTs‘e, IX. 
iii 5; v. 7; ix. 5; X. 1, 7; xi. 4, 8 ; xxv. 2 ; 
2d, of a viscount of Woo, XL xiv. 4. 

(1) To overcome, to conquer. I. i. 3. 
(2) To effect, to succeed in. VI. xiv. 7 : 
VII. viii. 10: XI. XV. 12. (3) The 

name:—1st, of a viscount of Cljoo, 111. 
xvi. 6; 2d, of a great officer of '1 sin, V. 
ix. 6; x. 6 ; 3d, of another great officer of 
Tsin, VIII. ii. 3; iii. H. . . _ 

To let go,—used of letting a victim on. 
V. xxxi. 3: VIII. vii. 1: IX. vii. 2. 

(1) JjrJ, the name of a viscount 

of the Loo tribe of the Teih. VII. xv. 3. 
(2) name of a marquis of Ts e. 

III. viii. 6. 

THE 1 Ini RADICAL. A 

To enter, to come or go in. III. xxiv. 5 : 
VII. viii. 4: X- xv. 2; et al I he most 
common use of however, is in 

connexion with military expeditions, 
meaning to enter and take possession <> 
a hostile city. Some contend that the 
implies that the entry is made against 
the will of the previous holders,—wlucn> 
indeed, may be allowed ; others bold tn< 
^ implies that the city, though taken, 
was not permanently retained, which 
depended altogether on circumstances. I-i>- 
2, 3; V. 3; x. 6, 8; xi. 3 ; et sapissime. The 
addition of "f*—-f*— modifies th ® 

violence indicated by the single ^A' 

.. „ ... ... . a. VI. xiv. 
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hi 


iiang 



5: IX. xxiii. 7; et nape. A indicates 
the restoration of an individual, by means 
of violence, to his former place and 
station. VIII. xviii. 5 ; xx. i ii. 7; et at. 

Two. XI. ii. 1, 4. See 

The name of a great officer of Wei, VI. 
iv. 6. 


THE 12th Radical. A 


A 

pah 

A 


L 

!uh 


& 

hiny 

& 


ke 


Eight. The eighth, in the specifica¬ 
tion of months and years. I. ii. 4 ; iii. 5 ; et 
soepissime. 

(1) The highest title of nobility,—a 
duke. So it is used of the dukes of 
Sung, who possessed that title. But the 
title was also given to the various nobles 
of the royal domain, when they were in 
the position of the kung or highest 
ministers at the court. The marquises of 
Loo are also all styled kung, throughout 
the classic ; and the title is given after 
their death to the rulers of all the States, 
whatever may have been their rank. L i. 
2, 4 j ii. 1 , 4 ;'iii. 5, 7 : II. viii. 6 ; xi. 3 ; et 
passim. ( 2 ) --Jr* means the son of the 

ruler of a State, whether the father was 
duke, marquis, earl, viscount, or baron. 
I. i- 7 : II. iii. 6 : III. xi*. 3 j et pas¬ 
sim. In translating, I have either said 
Kung-text or the Kmg-tsne, treating the 
phrase as a surname or clan-name, or 
have introduced the posthumous title of 
the father in brackets;—duke[Hwuy’s] 
son,duke[He‘aou's] son,&c. (3) 
means a son of a Kung-tsze,—the grand¬ 
son of a ruler of a State. I have retain¬ 
ed it as a surname, V. iv. 8 ; v. 3 ; xv. 4 ; 
xvi. 4 ; et passim. (4) ^ appears 
as a clan-name of Wei, in XI. xiv. 1 . (5) 
is another dan-name of Wei. 
XI. xii. 4 ; xiii. 4 ; xiv. 12. XII. x. 8 . 

(1) Six. Tlie sixth, in the specifica¬ 
tion of months and years. I. v. 4 ; vi. 1: 

V. xvi. 1 (six') ; et passim. ^ ^J=six 
rows of dancers. I. v. 4. (2) A small 
State,—in the prest. Luh-gan Chow, Gan- 
hwuy ; hdd by representatives of the 
ancient K&ou-yaou. VL v. 6. 

The honorary or sacrificial title :—1st, 
of an earl of Ts'aou, VI. ix. 14; 2d, of a 
duke of Sung, VIII. xv. 8; 8d, of this 
duke’s wife, IX. xxx. 6. 

Weapons of war. In the phrase 

HI. viii, 2; where, however, -£c 
perhaps means soldiers. So the K‘ang-he 
dictionary explains it, and ‘/o ^“ to 
exercise and train soldiers. 

. (1) "Hie third possessive pronoun,—his, 
its, their. I. iv. 2: HI. xii. 3; xxii. 3; xxvi. 

3: IV. i. 8: V. v. 2; st sops. (2) 
it, the name:—1st, of a viscount of Keu, 


VI. xviii. 9 ; 2d, of an officer of Choo, IX. 
xxi. 2. 


THE 15th RADICAL. ) . 


S’ 

ping 

vtU 
/ P 

!i u y 


Winter; in winter. I. i. 6 ; ii. 6; iii. 11; 
et passim. 

Ice. II. xiv. 2 : VHI. i. 3: IX. xxviii. 1. 
*^ ie trees wer ® encrusted with 
ice. VIII. xvi. 1. 

The name of a great officer of Ch‘m. 

VII. ix. 13. 


THE IGth RADICAL. Jl 


A 


The name of a small State in the royal 
domain,—in the pres. dis. of Hwuy, dep. 
Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. I. vii. 6, 7. 


THE 17th RADICAL. J_j. 




ck'uh 


ch‘oo 



#1 

tsze 



p'eaou 



lew 


choh 


ft 


To go forth from, to leave. It is used 
with reference to rulers and officers leaving 
their own State, and fleeing to another, 

being followed by H. xi. 6; xv. 4; 
et sapissime. 

THE I9th RADICAL. J] 


For the first time. I. v. 4: VII. xv. 8. 


To carve. HI. xxiv. 1. 


To put to death, to execute. The term 
is appropriate to the execution of one of 
its great officers, or members of the ruling 
House, by the marquis or State of Loo. 
V. xxviii. 2: VIII. xvi. 16. 



The name of a marquis of Wei, of more 
than questionable title. IX. xxvi. 1. In 

IX. i. 7, he appears as the ^ ®|], 
being a grandson of duke Muh. 

(I) The name of a place near the 
capitalofLoo.IX.xv.l. (2) AsmallState 
in the royal domain, w hose holders were 
viscounts,—in the pres. dis. of Yen-sze, 
dept. Ho-nan. IX. xv. 2: X. xiii. 4. 


THE 20tb RADICAL, /j. 

^ a place in Loo. Its situation 

ias not been ascertained. III. x. 1. 

The name:—1st, of agreat officer of Tsin, 
r III. xviii. 7: IX. xiv. 1, 7; xix. 9, 15 
In the Historical Records, the name is 
3^ ); 2d, of an earl of K‘e, IX. xxxi ii. 2. 
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THE 21st RADICAL. £. 

it The north. on the north. 

pik IX. xi. 5. Northern. V. xxvi. 3: VIU. ii. 
]; tt at. ^ ij-, the Northern Bushel, 

—Ursa Major. VI. xiv. 5. it & the 
Northern Jung, called also the Hill Jung 
in III. xsi. 7, had their seat in the pres, 
dep. of Yung-ping, Chih-le. V. x. 4. 

it m the Northern Yen, was a 
State held by the descendants of Shih, 
the duke of Shaou, of the Sh op-king, 
whose chief city was Ke (g£j'[j) in the 
pres.dis. of Ta-hing (Peking), dep. Shun- 
t'een,—though some critics place it else¬ 
where. IX. xxix. 10: X. iii. 7 : ri. 9 ; tt 

•L (2) it a place or city in 

Ts'e,—in the pres, dis of Tung-o, dep. 
Yen-chow. It is famous as the place of 
the first meeting under the presidency of 

duke Hwan of Ts'e. III. xiii. 1. j|jj 

it a place in the State of Hing,—in 
the pres. dia. of Leaoo-shing, dep. Tung- 
ch'ang. Y.L2. (3) it® , the clan- 
name of a great family of Wei. VIIL xvii. 
1: IX. xiv. 3; tt al. 

THE 22b RADICAL. f~~ . 

M (l) a city of Wei,—in the pres. dep. 
of Ta-ming, Chih-le; but the identifica- 
™?tion is uncertain. V. sv. 3. (2) The 
honorary or sacrificial title of one of the 
kings of Chow. VII. iii 2. 


£ 

choh 


h 


ft 

p'itn 




maou 



k'euen 

m 


tstih 


ladies of the House of Loo, as in III. ii. 
3 ; iv. 2 ; et at. : of great officers of L<x\ 
cadets of the ruling House, as in I. i. 1; 
iii. 4 ; et al. : of royal princes, as in VI. 
iii. 2: of Confncius, XII. xvi. 3. (2) To 
complete, to accomplish. V. xxviii. 2. 

The name of a young marquis of 
Tain. V. x. 3. 

(1) The south, as in V. xix. 2. South¬ 
ern, as ill V. xx. 1 : VI. xiv. 2 ■ tt al. 

(2) A clan-name. I. ix. 1. (3) 

f||, the name of a quarter in the 

capital of Sung. X. xxi. 3; xxii. 2. 

THE 25th RADICAL. . 


To divine by the tortoise-shell. V. xxxi. 
3: VII. ifl. 1 : VHI. vii. 1 ; X. 2 : IX. vii. 
2 ; xi. 2 : XI. XT. ^ : XII. i. 3. 

A city of Loo,—in pres. dis. ot Szz- 
ahwuy, dep. Yen-chow. V. xvii. 3. 


THE 26th RADICAL. [J 

A calendaric branch-character. I. ii. 7; 

iii. 4: IL vi. 5 ; tt passim. 

The name of a viscount of Lew. XI. 

iv. 9. 

To come to. In the phrase iu#< 

n.i.l:VLi. l:Vn. i. ItVHI.i. 

THE 27th RADICAL. r 



gow 



woo 


ft 

thing 

¥ 


tsuk 


THE 23d RADICAL. 

[ft the name of an officer of 
Chiu. XIL xiii. 11. 

THE 24th RADICAL. + 


% 

how 


guen 

m 


heath 


Ten. The tenth, in the specification 
of months and years. L i. 6; ii. 6; x. 1; 
et pauim. 

(1) A calendaric branch-character. I. 
▼iii. 6: III. yiii. 2; et tmpe (2) The 
name:—1st, of a marquis of Ch'in, IX. 
ir. 1; 2d, of a prince of Ts'oo, IX. xriii. 

6 ; 3d, of an earl of 18*800, X. xxvii. 5. 

ftm.< a place in Loo, the site not 
otherwise ascertained V. xxii. 3. 

(1) the name of a great of- 

,ficer of Ts'e. XII. xv. 2. (2) A clan- 

or surname. V. xi. 1. 

(1) To die. Used of the death of the 
rulers of other States than Loo, as in I. 
iii. 5: III. i. 5; et al. : of the death of! 





The name of a great officer of Ts'e. IX. 
▼ii. 4 ; xix. 11. 

(1) A clan-name in Ch'in. III. xxvii. 
(2) The name of a viscount of 1 ang. 

(1) The name of a minister of Tsin. 
X i. 2. (2) the name of a 

lace,—probably in the pres, dis.of Heang- 
hing, dep. Chin-chow, Ho-nan. VI. x. 7. 
5 $C, the name of a place, site not 

mown. X. xi. 7; xiv. 1. . , 

(1) The name of a small State,—m the 
res. Suy Chow, dep. Tih-gan, Hoo-pih- 
T. xv. 6. (2) The honorary or sacn- 

Icial title of an earl of Ch'ing. HI- xxl ' 


THE 28th RADICAL. .A- 


(1) To leave. ^ -^i to take * 
grand leaving, i. e., to leave and never 
return. III. iv. 4. (2) ^ -fife.’ t,ie 
name of a prince of Ch'ing, VIII. h>. 7- 
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ts'an 


X 

yew 

k'eih 


yew 

& 


M 
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(1) To put away. VII. viii. 4 : X. xv. 
2. (2) the name:—1st of a 

viscount of Keu, X. i. 7 ; xiv. 5 ; 2d. of a 
marquis of Tsin, X. xxx. 2.—Why the 
^ in VIII. iii. 7 should not also be 
marked in the second tone, I cannot tell. 
But the best editions do not so mark it, 
while they do so in the other two cases 
of the name. 

The name of a minister of Ching, the 
son of the famous Tsze-cli'an. X. xxxii. 4. 


THE 29th RADICAL. 


Also, again. VIII. vii. 1: X. xxv. 4. j 

To come up to or with. V. xxvi. 2. ^ j 

Ufa. SL wou ^ not make a covenant 
with him. VI. xvi. 1. Everywhere it oc¬ 
curs as a conjunction=and ; but we mnst 
often construe it as a preposition—with, 
and «<>metime8=against. Many contend 
that it has often a peculiar signification in 
the Ch‘un Ts‘ew,=and, involving also; 
but this is doubtful. I. i. 2, o; ii. 4.: II. 

xiii. 1 ; et passim. 

The name of a son of duke Hwan, from 
whom came the Ke-sun clau or family 
in Loo. III. xxv. 6 ; xxvii. 3: V. i. 9 ; iii. 

6; vii. 6; xiii. 6 ; xvi. 2. 

(1) The third in order of birth; used 
both of males and females. I. vii. 1: II. 
Xi. 7 ; xv. 6 : III. xii. 1; xxvii. 5 ; et satpe. 
It is also often used ns the designation ;— 
as in II. V. 3: III. i. 6 ; xxiii. 2, 7 ; xxv. 

1 ; et al. (2) A clan-name in Loo, 
derived from Shuh-heih, a brother of 
duke Seueu, mentioned in VII. xvii. 7. 
IX. xiv. 1 ; xvi. 7; xx. 7; xxii. 3; xxx. 

6 : X. i. 9 ; ii. 2 ; iii. 2-, et al. It seems 
also to occur as a clan-name in the royal 
domain, in VI. 1. 3 ; but tliis is not cer¬ 
tain. (3) the clan-name of Hie 

2d of the three great families of Loo, 
derived from Yu, or Shuh-ya, the son of 
duke Hwan, whose death is recorded in 
III. xxxii. 3. VI. i. 7; iii. 1; ix . 3; xi. 6; 
xviii. 5 : VIL i 4: VIII. ii. 3: IX. ii. 8 ; 
et srrpissime. We find ^ alone in VI. 

xiv. 3. (4) & # was the clan-name I 

of a branch of the Shuh-sun. It occurs 
only once in the text, in VI. xi. 2; but 
several members of it are mentioned in 
the Chuen. In VI. xiv. 3, the ^fjl is 
omitted. (5) a clan-uame in 

Wei. See-ttf. (6) a c |R n- I 

name iu Wei. See 

To take. II. ii. 4. It is used of the 
seizure of individuals; of the taking of 
towns, and territory; of the capture of an 
army. I. iv, l: HI. ix. 7: V. iii. 3; xxvi. 

8; xxxi. 1; VI. vii. 2: VII. i. 8: VIII. vi. 



pwan 


P 

k'ow 


Jc'cu 


kow 


shaou 


a 

t'ae 


Pf 


'a 

hoh 


db 
11 

keih 



3: IX. xiii. 2: X. xxxii. 1: XII. xiii. 1 ; 
et al. 

To revolt; to hold in rebellion. IX. 
xxvi. 2: XII. xv. 1; et al. 


THE 30th RADICAL, p. 


The mouth. VII. iii. 1. 


'fij ’— a sma ^* State,—in the pres. 
T'ung-p‘ing Chow, dep. T‘ae-gan. Its 
lords were Eungs, and said to be de¬ 
scended from Fuh-he. V. xxii. 1: VI. vii. 2. 




a place in Choo,—probably in 


the present dis. of Tsow, dep. Yen-chow. 
XII. ii. 2. 

(1) A small State, in the roial do¬ 
main,—in the pres. dis. of Ynen-k euh, 
dep. Keang Chow. Shan-se. It was held 
by the descendants of the duke of Shaou 
of the Shoo-king, with the title of earl; 
but his appanage was more to the east, 
in Shen-se. The Shaou of the Ch ‘1111 
Ts’ew was probably a grant from the 
crown after king P’ing’s removal of the 
capital to Loh. VI. v. 3: VII. xv. 5: VIII. 
viii. 7: X xxvi. 8. (2) .gfH, a place 
in Ts‘oo.—in pres. dis. of Yen-sliing, Heu 
Chow, Ho-nan; famous for a covenant 


between Ts-e and Ts‘oo. V. iv. 3: XI. iv. 2. 


A city of Loo,—in the pres. dis. of Pe, 
dep. E-chow. IX. xii. 1. 2. 

To preside over. We have 
the minister of War, and pj the 

minister of Works, in XI. viii. 8 ; xv. 2. 
In both texts the reference is to ministers 

of Sung, whose bore, in Chow 

and in the other States, the title of fjj 

(1) P-J", a prince of Wei, who 

murdered his ruler, and made himself 
marquis of the State for a short time. I. 
iv. 2, 6. (2) ^ P^, a tribo of the 

Red Teih, who had their seat in the pres, 
dis. of T'un-lew, dep. Loo-gan, Shan-se. 
VII. xvi. 1. 

ft ft the name of a great officer of 
Sung X. vi. 5. 

(1) Fortunate. the service 

performed when the spirit-tablet of a de¬ 
ceased kingorruler of a State was solemn¬ 
ly placed in the ancestral temple. IV. ii. 
2. (2) The name of a minister of Oiling. 
X. xxv. 2 (3) an officer of 

Tsin, a scion of the Fan or Sze clan. XI. 
xiii. 6. 

(I) Together. Used often in accounts 
of covenants, with what precise signifi- 
cancy is disputed. III. xvi. 4: xxvii. 2; 
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& 

how 

fa 

heang 


& 

lain 


4 i 

han 


t=* 

WOO 


Al 

tJ 

iaou 

Al 

a 


m 

clow 


VII. xii. G: VIII. vii. 5; ix. 2 ; ct. al. In 
the account of a siege. IX. xviii. 4. (2) 

The name:—1st, of a son of duke Hwati 
of Loo, afterwards duke Chwang, II. vi. 
5; 2d, of a great officer of Tsin, VIII. 
viii. G. 

Queen,=the king's bride II. viii. 6: 
IX. xv. 2. 

(1) A small State, held by Rcangs — 
probably in the present Keu Chow, dep. 
E-chow. I. ii. 2 ( Am ==entered the 
principal city of Heang). V. xxvi. 1 ; VII. 
iv. I; IX. xiv. 1, probably all relate to 
the same place. But in II. xvi. 4. we 
seem to have a Heang, properly belong¬ 
ing to Loo. (2) A clan-name in Sung. 
IX. xv. 1 : X. i. 2; xxi. 3; el. al. 

(I) A ruler. Applied to the rulers of 
the different States, without distinction of 
their different ranks. I. iv. 2: II. ii. 1; xviii. 

5: V. ix. 6; et passim. (2) A'Wi is used 
for the wife of the ruler, so denominated 
by the people of the State. It is used in 
the Ch‘un Tscw in describing the burial 
of tlie wives of the ruler of Loo, and= 
duchess. III. xxii. 2: V. ii 2: VI. v. 2: 

VII. viii. 9: IX. ii. 7; iv. 5;ix.4: X. xi. 8. 
Pearls and precious stones put into 

the mouth of a corpse. VI. v. 1. 

(1) The name of a State, — the chief 
city of which was in the pres. dia. of Woo, 
dep. Soo-chow. The State might be said 
to date from T‘ae-pih, celebrated in the 
She and the Analects, the son of king 

T‘ae. He had his seat in Mei-le 

Jjl )i—in the pres. dep. of Chang-chow. 
King Woo constituted a great-grandson 
of Chung-yung, brother and successor of 
T-ae-pih, viscount of Woo; but it is not till 
the 7th year of duke Ch‘ing that the State 
appears in the text of the Ch'un Ts‘ew. 

VIII. vii. 2, 7; xv. 10: IX. iii. 1; tl al. 
(2) The name:—1st, of a great officer of 
Tsin, IX. xxvi. 4: X. xv. 5; at al; 2d, of 
a marquis of Ch‘in, X. xiii. 9: XI. iv. 1 ■ 
3d. of a great officer of Tsbte, X. xv. 3. 

0) name of a marquis of 

Ting. II. vii. 3. 


00 


rr 


name of 


a marquis of Tsin. V. xxiv. 5. 

To announce, to represent with a re¬ 
quest. III. xxviii. 7. 

Ia the phrase , to inaugurate 

the beginning of & month with the usual 
ceremonies. VT. vi. 8. 

(1) The name of the appanage in the 
royal domain, granted by king Woo to 
bis brother Tan, the famous duke of 
Dhow, and which was held by one branch 
of his descendants, V, ix. 2. (2) 

the eastern capital of Chow. VII, 
xvi. 2: X. xxvi. 7; xxxii. 4. (3) The 
name of a marquis of Tsin. IX. xv. T. 


ming 


fa 

ho 

lew 


o’ 

laou 

*£ 

heen 

PM 

heutn 

% 

gan 


k l uh 

—k— 

Pa 

yen 


fang 

% 


k*9 

shen 

JsL 

S 

w 

sang 

m 

then 


(1) To charge. they charg¬ 

ed or pledged each other. II. iii. 2. (2) 
The symbol of rank, constituting the in- 
vestitureofarulerby the king, with other 
tokens of dignity and of the royal favour. 
III. i. 6 (where those tokens are strangely 
sent to the deceased duke Hwan): VI. i. 
5: VII. viii. 7. 

(1) The name of a duke of Sung. I. 
iii. 5. (2) Paddy, rice. Ill xxviii. 6. 

(1) the name of a minister 

of Ts‘e. VIII xv. 10; xvii. 5. (2) 'jgj* 
^1, the name of a great officer of Ch‘in. 

IX, xxiv. 11. 

^ a tribe of the Red Teih. 

VTIL hull. 

pf- . a district in Loo,—probably 
in Yen-chow dept.; but it may have been 
in dep. of Ts‘aou-chow. II. vii. 1. 

The name:—1st. of a minister of the 
king. I. i. 4 ; 2d, of a great officer of Wei, 
V. xxviii. II, 19; xxx. 3. 

(1) The posthumous title of:—1st, a 
marchioness of Loo, V. ii. 2; 2d, a mar¬ 
quis of Ch‘in, X. viii. 10; 3d, an earl of 
Ts‘in, XI. ix.7. (2) thedesigna- 

tion of a minister of Sung. VI. xiv. 10. 

To wail;—on an occasion of calamity. 
VIII. iii. 4. 

To condole with one,—on occasion of 
his meeting with calamity or misfortune. 

X. xxv. 6; xxix. I; xxxi. 4- 

A place, probably a city of Loo,—in 
the pres. dis. of Yu-t*ae, dep. Yen-chow. 

1. ii. 4: II. ii. 8, 9. 

C 1 ) ]§} »ee (2) 
the name of aprince of Ts'oo who murder¬ 
ed his ruler. VI. i. 10. (3) IS ft- 
see 

J|jr Jjpy, a city in Loo,—in dep. of E- 
chow. XII. iii. 4. 

, a place in Woo,—probably 

in the pres. Sze Chow,Gau-hwuv. IX.y. 4. 

The name:—1st, of a prince of Chung, 
VIII. xiv. 4; xvi. 3; 2d, of a minister of 
Wei, IX, xxvi. 1, 7 : xxvii. 3; 3d, of an¬ 
other minister of Wei, X. xxv. 2 ; xxvii.. 4. 

(1) The coffin and corpse. II. xvm. 
3 : V. i. 10: VI. xv. 4 : VIII. ix. 1: XI. 1, 

2. (2) The mourning and early pre¬ 
parations for burial. XI xv. 8- 

The name of a Slate in the royal do¬ 
main. VIII. xvii. 2, 8 sufficiently estab¬ 
lish the existence of such a State. 
We there find—‘ the viscount of Shen. 
It is probably the same that is mentioned 
in III. i. 3; xiv. 2, 4 ; VI. xiv. 11 ; xv. fi- 
There, indeed, we find—* the earl of 
Shen ’; though many crities understand 
the characters as=Sben Pih. a great 
officer of I.oo being intended. This seems 
to me very unlikely; and in other cases 
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vc fiml the rank of rulers of States, now . 
raised, now degraded. 

The name;—1st, of a prince and great 
officer of Ch'ing. IX. xix. 12; 2d, of an 
earl of Ch'ing, X. xii. 2; 3d, of a vis¬ 
count of Shin 0^^)> XI- i». 3. 

To offer the autumnal sacrifice. II. 
xiv. 5. 

A clan-name in Ts‘oo. XI. iv. 14. 
Williams’ tonie dictionary gives this 

character under 
THE 31 *t RADICAL. Q. 

Four; fourth, in the specification of 
months and years. I. iv. 1 : V. 2; et 
passim. A fourth time. V. xxxi. 3. 

The name:—1st, of a minister of Ts‘e, 

VII. t. 3, 5; xv. 7; 2d, of a dukeof Sung, 

VIII. XV. 6; 3d, of a marquis of Ts'e, 

IX. xxx. 2. 

A park. VIII. xviii. 10: X. ix. 5: XI. 
xiii. 2. 

(1) A State, a country. III. iv. 4. (2) 

A clan-name in Ts'e. V. xxxiii. 2: VII. 

x. 17: VIII. ii. 4; xv. 3; xvi. 10; et step*. 

(3) gj, the name of a marquis of 

Ch in. VII. x. 8. j|| (he name of a 

marquis of Ta‘e. X. XXiii. 5. 

The name of a great officer of Wei. XI. 
iv. 12. 

(1) To besiege. I. v. 8: III. viii. 3: V. 
vi. 2, 3: VI. iii. 4; et serpe. (2) The 
name of a prince of Tsoo. X. i. 2. 

THE 32d RADICAL. 

-J-, a place in Ch'ing,—in the 

pres. dis. of Yung-tsih, dep. K'ae-fung, 
where there was a great meeting of the 
States after the buttle of Shing-puh, and 
duke Win of Tsin was acknowledged as 
leader of the States. The king himself 
is said to have been present. V. xxviii. 8. 
To be in-. IX. xxix. 1. 

(1) The earth. In the phrase 
there was an earthquake. VI. ix. 11 : IX. 
xvi. 6: X. xix. 3; xxiii. 9: XII. iii- 2. (2) 
The name of a prince of Sung. XI. x. 9; 

xi. 1. 

(1) A place whose situation is not 
clearly ascertained, and which has been 
claimed for Wei, for Loo, and for Ts'aou. 

1 I- viii. 1: II. i. 2: III. iv. 3. (2) A place 
in Ts‘e,—in dis. of P'ing-yin, dep. T‘ae- 

gan. Vn. viii. 3. (3) af§ , a place 
in Ch'ing,—in pres. dis. of Yung-tsih, 
dep. K'ae-fung. VI. ii. 4. (4) jjfe , 


a place, probably in the dep. of Ts'aou- 
chow, XI. xiii. 1. 


(1) To wall, to fortify. I. vii. 3; ix.4: 
II. v. 5 ; et saepe. (2) see ffj* 

(3) see (*> 

—see Ig*. (5) J§j|, a place in 

Wei,—in the pres. dis. of Ts'aou, dep. 
Ts'aou-chow : the scene of a great battlo 
between Tsin and Ts'oo. III. xxvii. 7: V. 

xxviii. 5. (6) 'JjJi a cit y in 

Ch'ing.—in pres. dis. of Meih, dep. K'ae- 
fung. V. xvi. 2. There was a city of the 
same name in Sung,—in pres. dis. of 
Shang-k'ew, dep. liwei-tih. VI. xiv. 4 
( 7 ) a city of Sung,—in the 

pres. dis. of T'ung-shan, dep. Seu-chow, 
Keang-soo. See^. (8) a city 

in the pres. dis. of Keen-le, dep. King- 
chow, Hoo-pili, to whicliHeu transferred 

its capital. XI. iv. 7. (9) I!®.' 1 ” 
royal city, called Keah-juh (^[j JfP)<— 
close by the pres. dis. city of Loh-yang. 

X. xxii. 8. . „ . 

To seize and hold as a prisoner. II. xi. 

4 • III. xvii. 1: V. iv. 4 ; v. 9 ; xix. 1, 4 ; 
xxi. 4; xxviii. 4: VI. xiv. 11, 12 ; et al. 
The name of an earl of Ch'ing. VIII. 

iV, i’o dismantle, to throw down the wall 
of a city. XI. xii. 3, 5. 

yltz the name of a great officer of 
Ch in V. iv. 4. 

To be broken, to go to ruin. VI. xiii. 5. 

gg &L a place in Tsin,—in the pres, 
distrirtof Tsin-shwuy, dep. Tsih-chow, 
Shan-se. VIII. vii. 5. 

THE 33d RADICAL. 

A clan-name in Tsin. VL_iL4i ix. fi. 
VIII. viii. 9. 10 : xv. 10 : xvm. i. 13 : 1A. 

xii. 3; Xiv. 1.7: xix. 9, lo ; et al. 

O) A calendaric stem-character. 11. 
iii. 4 ; vi. 3; et passim (2) Name of a 
marquis of Ts'e. XII. xiv. 9. (3) -J; 

the name of a prince and great of¬ 
ficer of Ts-oo. IX. i. 4 : v. 6. 

The name:—1st. of an earl of Is aou, 
VII. xiv. 2; 2d, of a great officer of Sung, 
i VIII. viii. 5. 

THE 35tu RADICAL. JC 

Lower 3d tone. Summer; in summer. 
I.i.3;ii.2je£/Knw*. 

(O A clan-name in Ch in. VII. x. 8 . 

. X. xxiii. 7. XII. xiii. 11 . (2) The n.me: 

_ 1 st. of a viscount of Lew, 1A. -• *"• 

of a great offieer of Ch ing, a cadet ol 
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7vae 



to 


& 


* 


Vae 


the ruling House. IX. xxv. 9; 3d, of a 
great officer of Ts'e. XI. vii. 7; viii. 6: 
XII. iii. 1; vi. 4. 

A small State,—in the present Kwei 
Chow, dept. E-eh-ang, Hoo-pih. Its lords 
were viscount?, a branch of the House of 
Ts‘oo. V. xxvi. 6. 


THE 36m RADICAL, . 

The outside. outside [the 

city]. III. i. 4. . 

(1) Many. III. xrii. 4. (2) 
the name of a great officer of Tain. XII. 
Tii. 2; xiii. 7. 

In the night-time. III. vii. 2. 
at midnight, lb. 

THE 37th RADICAL. 

(1) Great, greatly; grand. I. ix. 2: II. 
ii. 4; ei *rpe. We have ^ to have 
a grand sacrifice for rain, II. v. 7; tt. al.; 
^ |H|, 10 have a grand military review, 

II. vL 3; y ^ yfc . to have B 1 *** floods, II. 
i. 3; xiii. 3: IX. xxiv. 6; et al; 

to have great sacrificial business, 
VI ii. 6; JpL, to have a great 
drought, VII. vii.4;eta/.;^£ to have 

a great famine, a failure of all the crops, 
IX. xxiv. 13; i^, a great bow that 

had been conferred on the duke of Chow, 
and was one of the precious things of Loo, 
XI. viii. 16; ix 3; @.to 

take a grand leave of one’s State, toleave 
it for good. III. iv. 4. (2) ^ , a great 

officer, one in high position and employ¬ 
ment. II. ii. 1: III. ix. 2; xii. 3 ; xxiv. 6 ; 
el tape. (3) ^ a place in Sung, 
—in the pres. Suy Chow, dep. Kwei-tih, 
the scene of a battle between Sung and 
Ch*ing. VII. ii. t. ^ |^j, a place in 
Tsin,—probably in the pres. dis. of T’ac- 
yuen, dept. T-ae-yuen, Shan-se. X. i. 6. 

w a space in the heavens, 

embracing part of Libra and Scorpio. X. 
xvii. 5. (6) the name of a 

great officer of Sung. X. xxv. 2: XI. x. 
8; xi. 3. 

Great, grand. -fcM , the ancestral 
temple of the ruling House of Loo; or 
specially, the temple of the first duke of 
Loo. V. viii. 6: VI. ii. 6: VII. viii. 3. 

^is the reading of Kung-yang, adopted 


5k 

foo 


by the K*ang-he editors, in VI. xiii. 5, 
meaning perhaps the shrine-Tiouse or 
temple of Pih-k"in, the first duke of Loo. 

Heaven. In the denominations of the 
king, as ^ ]£.=king by Heaven's 
grace, expressive of his supremacy over 
all the States, I. i. 4 ; iii. 3 : II. iv. 2 ; viii. 

2 ; xv. I, 2 . V. viii. 6; xxiv. 4; xxvm. 
17: VI. i 6 , viii. 3 : VII. X. 12: VIII. v. 6 : 
IX. i. 6; xxviii. 8; xxx. 4: X. xxii. 4; 

xxiii. 8: XL xiv. 16; and ^ » on 
of Heaven, expressive of the foundation 
of the royal authority in the favour of 
Heaven. VIII. viii. 7- 

o) A ^- 8ee ;k (2) 5k 

the ordinary designation for the 
marchioness, or the wife of the marquis, 
of Loo. I. ii. 7: II. xviii. 1: III. ii. 4 ; iv. 

1; tt tape. (3) ^ $ff, a place in the 

small State of Shing,—in the pres. dis. of 
Ning-yang, dep. Yen-chow. II- xi. 8. (■») 
In names, the name of a great 

officer of Wei. VII. vii- 1 - VI II. ii. 2, 3; 
et al. fa %. 5k’~^ 

The general name for the wild tribes ot 
the east. $£ the tribes about the 

Hwae. X. iv. 2. 4. (2) A place in Ts e, 
according to Kung-yang, or in Loo. acc. 
to Too Yu. V. i. 5. (6) A place, called 

also X' to whicb Hl>U removed ' tS 
capital city* in. X. ix. 2. It was in the 
pres. Poh Chow. dep. Ying-Chow, Gan- 

hwuy. (4) j^| M , (5) 

The name:—1st, of an carl of Chhng, 
VII. iv. 3; 2d, of a marquis of Tsin. X. 
xvi. 4 ; 3d, of an earl of Seeh, XII- *• 
We have also % H , the name of a 

duke of Sung, II. ii. 1; ^ pf' t,,e 
name of a marquis of Tsin, V. xxiv. 5 , 
ft, the name of a marquis of Tsin, 


VII. ii. 4 ; , the name of an ofli- 

cer of Keu, X. v. 4; ^ » he n,un0 

of a viscount of Woo, X. xv. 1; 

—sec -f^j, p? being tliere the lmnorary 
epithet. 

jrfv ^ jgi, the name of a valley, where 

Iceuh the marquises of Ts‘e and Loo had a 
meeting, at which Confucius is sm 
have distinguished himself,—proba iy 
the pres. dis. of Lae-woo, dep- 1 ’ac-gan. 
XI x. 2 3. 

The name of a great ofiicer of Ch‘m. 
IX. xxvii. 2: X. viii. 9. 


| hu nu 

I /'»« 


(1) To flee to. Generally found along 

with $.11. xi. 6: IV. ii. 5:V. v. 7; et 
tape. (2) To hurry to. XI. xv. 3. 
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(1) A place in Loo. the scene of a 
battle between Ta‘e and Loo,—in pres, 
dis. of T ang, dep. Yen-Chow. II. xvii. 3. 
(2) ^ the name of a young prince 
of Tain. V. ix. 8. 


m 


The 38th RADICAL, 


| 

J 


A daughter; a young lady. It is used 
in the text for what we call a bride, the 
daughter of some noble House, while the 
marriage is in process of being celebrated ; 
and in one case for the same after the 
celebration, with regard to the final 
ratification of the marriage. I. ii. 5: II. iii. 
5: III. xxiv. 3: VII. i. 2: VIII. ix. 5; xiv. 
3 -,ttaL Sec and 

(I) A clan -name in Chin. III. xxv. I. 
(2) Jcii a place unascertained, the 
scene of a covenant between duke W&n 
of Loo and a viscount of Soo. VI. x. 5. 

(1) As, like. III. vii. 2. (2) To go 
to. II. iii. 5; v. 2, 9; xviii. 1: V. xxvi. 5; 

st at (3) In names. min ,—see 

$at' itJ’ thc n “ me of one of the 
chiefs of the Ke-sun clan in Loo, X. x. 3; 
xi. 7; xiii 7; xiv. 1; xvi'. 6; xxxi. 2: XI. 

v - 4 - w tikIS 

The surname of the descendants of the 
great Yu. Used of ladies of the House of 
K‘e, who were married to marquises of 
Loo. IX. iv. 3, 5: XI. xv. 9, 13. 

(1) In names. jffa, the name: 

—1st, of a prince of Ts'aou, II. ix. 4, 
afterwards earl. III. xxiii. 9; 2d, of an 
officer of Tsin, VI. vi. 7. ^ H' ^ le 
name of an earl of K‘e, IX. vi. 1. 

the name of another earl of K‘e, X. I 
vi. 1. ii* the name of a great officer 
of Wei. XII. iii. I. (2) a city i 

of Ts'e,—in pres. dis. of Ping-yin, dep. 
T'ae-gan. IV. i. 4. 

The name of a cadet of the House of 
Ts'ae, and high officer. XI. iv. 3: XII. 
iv. 5. 

The surname of the ruling House of 
Ts'e. It occurs generally, if not only, in 
connexion with ladies of that house, mar¬ 
ried to marquises of Loo, and is followed 

for the most part by equivalent, in 
such a connexion, to our • lady.‘.II. iii. 
6, 8; xviii. 1 : III. it 4: VI. iv" 2; et 
scrpe. The surname of the House of Ke 
<$£) ii. ix. I. A tribe of the Jung 
were also distinguished as the Keang 
Jung, and said to be descended somehow 
from Yaou’s chief-minister. V. xxxiii. 3; 
and see the Chuen on IX. xiv. I. But all 
the Keang pretended to trace their 
lineage up to Shin-nung. 





yi»9 


T 

sze 


The surname of the royal Uouse of 
Chow. I® a princess of the royal 
House. III. i. 3 ; xi. 4. The surname of 
the House of Loo. We have ■ft* 

the duke’s eldest daughter; ijS- the 
duke’s third daughter ;&c. 1. ii. fi;vii. 1: 
III. xxv. 4 ; xxvii. 1, 4; eh scepe. All the 
Kes traced their lineage up to Hwang-te. 

1^. a city of K‘e,—in pres. dis. 
of Choo-shing, dep. Ts‘ing-ehow. I iv. 1. 

a place in Seu,—in the pres, 
dis. of Hung. dep. Fung-yang, Gan-hwuy. 
V. xv. 12. jij' , a place in Ts‘e, the 
site not satisfactorily determined. VIII. 
ii. 4. nUr w . a city of Choo,—in the 
pres. Tse-ning Chow. dep. Yen-chow. V. 
xxxiii. 6. iiil. jr , aec. to Too Yu, a 
city of K e ; and further aco. to Kung- 
yang, the ~f|r . above. But from the 
text we should not infer that it was in 
K‘e at all. VII. xv. 7. 


A wife. III. xxiv. 6. But it is used 
for the lady, when she was only what we 
call a bride. III. xix. 3 (?): V. xxv. 3; 
xxxi. 7: VI. iv. 2 (7): VII. i. 3: VIII. 
xiv. 5. 

To escort ladies to the harem of a new¬ 
ly married wife. III. xix. 3: VIII. viii. 
11; ix. 6; X. 4. 

(1) M^ jjj^- the name:—1st, of a 

viscount of T'ttng, V. xix. 1; 2d, of a 
scion of the House of Loo, and a great 
officer, the son of Shuh-heih in VII. xvii. 
7. VIII. ii. 3; vi. 6; viii. 3; xvii. 10; 3d, 
of a prince of Ts'oo, VIII. ii. 9; vi. 9; vii. 
5; ix. 10: IX. iii. 1; 4th, of another high 
officer of Loo.agrandson of dukeOhwang, 
and son of Chung Suy in VII. viii. 3, 

VIII. xv. 2 (2) MR —see % 

A city of Ts‘e.—in pres. dis. of T'ae- 
gan, dep. T'ae-gan. II. iii 1. 


TUE 39th RADICAL. 


(1) A son. I. iii. 5: V. v. 2; ix. 6. 
Standing alone, and followed by a name, 
it denotes a son of the ruling, or just 
deceased, marquis of Loo. II. vi. 5: IIL 

xxxii 5: VI. xviii. 6: IX. xxxi. 3. & 


-J—, king's son, a son of the reigning or 
some previous sovereign. VI. iii. 2: VII. 
X. 12; xv. 5(3^^, for 3E “P 
*1 is a remarkable inversion of the 
terms); IX. xxx. 5: X. xxii. 9. 


—see (2) In the sense of prince 

and successor in the State, the father 
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p‘e» 

puh 



Keanu 




iii: 

tad ay 



tun 


being dead but not yet buried. V. ix. 7; 
xxviii. 15: XI. iv. 2. Observe the case of 


in V. xxviii 8. (3) A daughter. 

VI. xii. 3; xiv. 12; xv. 11: VII. v. 3. (4) 
In the sense of officer; after the clan- 
name or the designation. IV. i. 5; ii. 6. 
(5) In designations. -f rf?’ 1 !i 7 

~f~ HI - vi '• j||, xn. xvi. 

2. (6) The fourth of the titles of no¬ 
bility, =viseount. V. xi. 2 ;xiv. 2; xxii. 2 ; 
xxiii 4 ; et stepissime. (7) The surname 
of the House of Sung, as representing 
the dynasty of ShaDg or. Yin. I. ji. 7. 

Observe ^ -p- in XII. xii. 2. (8) A 
calenduric branch-character. II. xviii. 2 : 

VII. xvii. 1 ; et ul. 

0) R5C , the designation of a minis¬ 
ter of Sung, from whom sprang the K‘;ing 
clan or family, to which Confucius belong¬ 
ed. II. ii. 1. We find it as Confucius’clan 
or surname in XII. xvi. 3. (2) A clan- 

name in Wei. VII. xiv. 1: XI. xv. 12. 
(3) A clan-name in Cli'in. IX. xxvii. 2: 
X. viii. 9.—There was also a K-ung clan 
in Cluing, individuals of which are men¬ 
tioned in the Chuen. 

A comet. VI. xiv. 5: X. xvii. 5 : XII. 


xiii. 9; xiv. 13. 




and 


are now the ordinary designations of a 
comet. Prom the style of the three 


passages in the text, I conclude that ^ 
is descriptive of the appearance or motion 
of the J|| or star. That the texts refer 
to a comet there can be no doubt. 

The honorary or sacrificial title of a 
marquis of T$-e, V. xxvii. 3 ; of an earl 
of K-e. IX-xxiii. 4. 

(1) The 4th (or, it may be, the 3d) in 
the order of birth, so becoming a desig¬ 
nation. II. ix. 1 ; xvii. 5 : III. iii. 4: V. 
xiv. 2; xv. 9; et al. in V. xvi. 

2, is the designation and name of the son 
of duke Hwan, from whom came the Ke 
or Ke-sun family in Loo, (2) The third 
or last. X. xxv. 4 . (3) the 

clan-name of the third of the great clans 
of law. VI. vi. 2, 3; xv. 1, 9; xvi. 1; 
xviii. 8: VII. i. 4; x. 15: VIII. ii. 3; vi. 
10; ix. 5; xi. 3; xvi. 12, 14; et sapissime. 

(1) The eldest. XII. xii. 2 . (2) 
:g£,-see 

(1) Grandson;—which meaning is 
apparent in ; see We find 

-j^t also in various elan-names, such as 

# <«• #)! & # («« 

2^ # («ee ^5) i $ (*«e |j|); 

C*ee ( 2 ) A clan name 

of Wei. VII. Ti 1 ; vii. l: VIII. ii. 2, 3; 
iii. 11. 12, 13; iv 4; vii. D; el scept. 


m 


To retire, to withdraw. A euphemism 
for—to flee. III. i. 2: IV. ii. 4: X. xxv. 
5. 


THE 40th RADICAL. 




gun 


7G 

hwan 


3 c 

sung 



ftltny 



tiny 


yven 

£ 

e 

seuen 



shift 



kuny 


% nr the place of a meeting 
between the marquis of Ts’e and others, 
situation undetermined. XI. x. 9. 

The name:—1st. of a marquis of Wei, 
I. iv. 2; 2.1. of a minister of Ts'oo, V. iv. 
3. 

The State of Sung, of which the capital 
was Shang-k‘ew. a name remaining in 
the dia. so called of dept. Kwei-tih. The 
country embrneed in that department 
was the principal part of the dukedom of 
Sung; but it comprehended also portions 
of the pres, provinces of Keang-aoo and 
Gan-hwuy. Ita dukes had the surname 
Tsze (-p-), as being the representatives 
of the sovereigns of the dynasty of Shang. 
It is to be observed that in the text, 

like the names of other States, frequently 
denotes the capital city of the State. I. i- 
5; iii. 6, 8; v. 5; et passim. 

(1) Connected with—having the same 
surname as—the rulers of the State, in 
connexion with which we find the term. 
III. xxiv. (2) A clan-name 

in Ch‘in. XII. xiv. 6, 13. 

(1) The honorary or sacrificial title: 
—1st, of a marquis of Wei, VIII. xv. I ; 
2d, of a marchioness of Loo, IX. iv. 5; 
3d, of an earl of Ch ing, X. xxviii. 4; 4lh, 
of a marquis of Loo (who gives the title to 
Book XI.) XI. xv. 12, and of his wife, 13. 
(2) The name:—let, of a great officer of 
Sung, IX. xxix. 5: X. xii 3; el aL; 2d, of 
an earl of Seeh, XI. xii. 1. 

The name:—1st, of a great officer of 
Cluing. I. viii. 2; 2d, of a great officer of 
Ts’oo, X. xxvii. 3. 

0) Ip, the name of a great 

officer of Ts*oo. V. xxi. 6: VI. x. 3. (2) 

'P* the name of a great officer of 

Ch-in. IX. xxiv. 11. 

The honorary or sacrificial title:—1 st, 
of one of the kings of Chow, VII. xvi. 2; 
2d, of a marquis of Loo (who gives its 
title to Book VII.), VIII. i. 2; 3d, of a 
marquis of Ta‘ae, I. viii. 7; 4th, of a 
marquis of Wei, II. xiii. 2; 5th, of au earl 
of Ts’aou, VIII. xiii. 6. 

(1) A templg or shrine-house,—that 
of the first duke of Loo. VI. xiii. 5 
!■$?)■ (2) A House or family. X. 

xxii. 6 (££T the royal House). 

(1) A paface. V. xx. 3: IX. xxxi. 2. 
(2) A temple or shrine honse. I. v.4: 
III. xxiii. 8; xxiv. 1: VIII. iii. 4; vi. 2: 
X. xv. 2: XI i. 6: XII. iii. 3. (3) 
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tsae 


3Tc 

kea 


W 


t/uny 


ft 


yi» 



mtih 




ning 



tsin 



paou 



(H The chief-minister. V. ix. 2; xxx. 
7. (2) Another officer of the king, 

whom we may designate assistant or sub- 
administrator. I. i. 4: II. iv. 2. 

A clan-name in Chow. II. viii. 2; xv. 1. 

<»> M U (2) # 

(1) A small State,—in the pres. Tung- 
p‘ing Chow, dep. T‘ae-gan, Its chiefs 
were barons, with the surname Fung 

(JS> I. i. 5 ; viii. 6: III. x. 3. (2) The 
name of one of the chiefs of the Ke-sun 
dan. IX. vi. 7; vii. 6 ; ix. 2; xir. 1, 7 ; 
xv, *; n al. 

(I) A calendarlc branch-character. I. 
viii. 2: II. xii. 2; et passim, (2) The 
name:—1st, of a great officer of Ch‘in, 
IX. xxiii. 5; 2d, of a great officer of Tsin, 
XI. xiii. 6. 

(1) A city of Keu,—in pres. dis. of 
Ch'ang, dep. Lae-chow. I. ii. 6. (2) 

^ ^J, the name of a viscount of Keu. 
IX. xxxi. 7. 

■|(lp tlie name of a prince of Ch‘in. 
III. xxii. 3. 

(I) A clan-name in Wei, VI. iv. 6: 

IX. xxvii. 3 ; et aL (2) The name:— 
1st, of a great officer of Sung, X. xx. 4 ; 
xxL 3; xxiii. 2; 2d, of an earl of Ch-ing, 

X. xxviii. 3; 3d, of a viscount of T‘4ng. 

X xxviii. 5; 4th, of a baron of Heu, IX. 
xx vi. 8. (3) ^ ftjr, a city of Loo,— 

in pres. dis. of Yu-t‘ae, dep. Yen-chow. 
V. vii. 4. 

To place. XIL xiv. 3. 

A chamber of the palace. We have 
% the State chamber, III. xxxii. 
4: VII. xviii. 7: VIII. JCViii. 11; yjv 
the Small chamber, V. xxxiii. 11; 
ft nd the High chamber, XI. xv. 5. 

name of an earl of Ch*ing. 

II. xi. 2. 

(1) To yield fruit. V. xxxiii. 12. (2) 
Written probably the name of a 

duke of Chow. II. vi. I. 

The name of a viscount of Ts‘oo. IX. 
xiii. 3. 

Precious, valuable. J, the pre¬ 
cious aceptre of jade. XI. viii. 16; ix. 3. 

THE 41st RADICAL. 

(1) The name of a great officer of Ts‘e. 
IX. xxvii 1; xxviii 6. (2) the 

name of a marquis of Ts'ae. II. xvii. 4. 


&L (1) Tlie name of an officer of Little 
CIioo. XII. xiv. 2 (2) M ££,-see 

M if t t — it 

s/iay 

THE 42d RADICAL, yjv 


* 

staou 


fSf 

shang 


Small, little. (1) /jx see jj^. 

(2) yjx ^ is the designation employed 
for a marchioness of Loo, in tlie record 
of her burial. See # ( 3 ) 'bQ. 

the name of a marquis of Ts‘e, the famous 
‘duke Hwan.’ III. ix. 3: V. xvii. 5. (4) 
/Jt Jj?^, apparently a city of Loo. HI. 

xxxii. 1. (5) the name of a 

small State, in the pres. dis. of T‘ftng, dep. 
Yen-chow. It first appears in the text 
under the name of E (jfjjp), in the 5th 
year of duke Chwang, when it was only 
an attached territory of Sung. After¬ 
wards its lords were made viscounts, and 
the name changed to Little Choo. V. vii. 
2: IX. ii. 9; et sape. 

The name of an officer of Chow. XI. 
xiv. 9. 


THE 44th RADICAL, f*. 


w 

ym 


Jg 




(1) A clan-imme of an officer of Ch'ing, 
wlio accompanied dnke Yin to Loo. This, 
however, is uncertain, as is the reading 

in I. iii. 4. (2) The name of 
a State in the royal domain of Chow,—in 
the pres. dis. of E-yang, dep. Ho-nan. 
Its lords were viscounts. VIII. xvi. 10; 
xvii. 2. 

(1) To dwell, to reside. V. xxiv. 4: 
X. xxii- 7; xxvi. 2, 6; xxvii. 1; xxviii. 8. 
(2) Tlie name of a viscount of Ts‘oo. X. 
xxvi. 6. 

A clan-name in Ts‘oo. It originated 
from the K‘euh-hea, mentioned in the 
Cliuen appended to II. xi. 1. V. iv. 3: IX. 
xxv. 8; xxvii. 2: X. r. 2. 

(1) A roof. VI. xiii. 5. (2) 
a place in the royal domain,—in the 
pres. dis. of Wei-cli‘uen, dep K‘ae-fung. 
I. viii. 6. 

@ . the name of a viscount 
(though not so designated in the text) of 
Keu. X. i. 8. 

(1) The name of a prince of Ts*ae. 
IX. xx. 5. (2) (the reading of 

Kang and Kuh in I. ii. 5), the name of a 
great officer of Ke (jfsjj)- 
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THE 46th RADICAL, jjj 

0) A mountain, a hill. VIII. v. 4 
(M tlj>- <*> In VIII. xv. 9, |Jj 
appears as if it were the name of a great 
officer of Sung; but it is an abbreviation 
f° r -y- | [ [. the designation of the offi¬ 
cer intended. (3) Uiafc the Hill j 
Jung, is another name for the Ijfr, 
or northern Jung. in. xxx. 7. 

a place in Ts'oo, the scene of 
a battle between Ts‘oo and Woo,—in the 
pres. dis. of T‘ang-too, dep. T‘ae-p‘ing, 
Gan-hwuy. X. xrii. 6. 

A small State, acknowledging the 
jurisdiction of Tain,—in the pres. dis. of 
' Hoo, dep. Se-gan, Shen-se. VII. i. 13. 

A clan-name in Ts‘e. VII. x. S : VIII. 
*viii- 14: IX. i. 3; xxiv. 5; xxv. 1, 2. 

( 1 ) To fail down. Used of a land-slip. 
V. xiv.3: Viri. v. 4. (2) To die. The 
term appropriate to narrate the death of 
a king. I. iii. 3: II. xv. 2 ; et aL 

A city in what was a kiud of neutral 
territory between Ch'ing and Sung. XII 
xiii. 1. 


THE 47th RADICAL. 


4J4 . (1) A small State, held by Keangs,— 

chow "l lhe pr , c " di9 ‘ of dep.Ts'ing- 

chow. II. v. 9. Its ruler appears as a 
duke, and visits the court of Ts‘aou, 
apparently abandoning his own State, 
which was then absorbed by K‘e (^). 

(2) In names. ww see pf- m 
the name of a marquis of Tsin. VIII 

fH Du 

tee (3) In names of places. ^ 
a city of Ts'e,—in the pres. dis. of 
Lae-woo,dep. T'ae-gan.VII.i.6. JJJ, 

also a city of Ts'e,—in the pres. dis. of 

T'ing, dep. Yen-chow.XII.xiv.3, 9. 

, a city of Ts'oo,—in the pres. Show 
Chow, dep. Fung-yang, Gan-hwuy. VIII. 
vii 7: X. xiii. 12: XII. ii. 8. JJJ, 
—a city on the borders between Loo and 
Ts'e, in the pres. dis. of Tung-p'ing, dep. 
T'ae-gan. X. xxv. 5. 

a buiW nests in trees - x - xxv. 3. 
d?oo B A . Sute - ‘Jing between Woo and 
pres. dis. of Cli'aon, dep. Leu- 

chow, Gan-hwuy. VI. xii, 4: IX. xxv. 10 :X 

xxiv. 6. The lords of Cli'aou were earls’ 
out their surname is unknown. ( 3 ) The 
name of a great officer of Sung. XIL vi 
10 , xu. 5; xiv. 9. 6 


THE 48th RADICAL. X 

The name of a prince of Ch'ing. IX. v.3. 


THE 49th RADICAL, 

A calendaric stem-character. I. iii. 1: 
IL xiii. 1; el passim. 

A calendaricbrancb-cliaracter. I. iii. 1: 
II. xiii. 1; et pasti/it. 

A considerable State, the name of which 
remains in the dis. so called of dep. 
Ch'ung-king, Sze-ctrueo. Its lords were 
Kes, hnd had the title of viscount. VI. 
xyL 6. 

THE 50th RADICAL, ffj . 

To lead. I. ii 8; iv. 5: V. i. 9; xxvii. 

4 ; et pass tHi, 

£L’~ ,ee Jfi:- 

(1) A army, a force. I. ii. 3; iv. 6: 
IL xiii, 1; et passim. (2) 
capital. See jjj[. (3) In names. ^ 
gflj, * prince of Loo. Li 7. jjfjj,— 
see ^j|j, an intemuncius of 

Ch'in. X. viii. 4. 

Pieces of silk,—offered in contracting 
a marriage. III. xxii. 6: VI. ii. 8: VIII. 
▼iii.5- Offered to a recently married wife. 
III. xxiv. 6. 

THE 51st RADICAL. 

A clan-name in Ch'in. X. viii. 4. 

(1) Peace, friendship, I. vi. 1. To 
make peace. VII. xv. 2: XI. x. 1: XII. xv. 
7. To reconcile. VII. iv. 1. (2) The 
honorary or sacrificial title:—1st, of a 
marquis of Tsin, X. x. 5; 2d, of a duke of 
Sung, X. xi. 1; 2d, of an earl of Ts'aou, 
X. xviii. 4; 4th, of a marquis of Ts'ae, X. 
xxi. 1; 5t h, of an earl of K'e, X. xxiv. 7. 
(3) , the name of a marquis of 

Ch'in. VII. x 8. (4) In- n ames of places. 

M-** m ^ £ ^* cit y of 

Loo,—in pres. dis. of Sin-t‘ae, dep. Tse- 
nan. VII. viii. 11. ^p* jJ ,—see fj- - 

(1) An year. Li 1; ii. 1 : et passim. 
(2) In the phrase 4^. to have a 
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good orplentifulyear. II. iii. 10 : Vll.xvi. 
4. (2) The name of a prince of Ts‘e, I. 
rii. 4 : II. iii. 9. 


THE 52d RADICAL. £ . 



A city of Sung,—in pres. dig. of K'aou- 
shing, dep. Kwei-tih. III. xvi. 4; xxvii. 2. 

A great officer of Sung. X. xxxii. 4: 
XI i. 1. 


THE 53d RADICAL. r 


M 



s/tuo 


(1) A calendaric stem-character. I. 

ii. 4; iii. 3. 6: II. x. 1; et passim. (2) 
The name of a great officer of T6in. VIII. 

iii. 12, 13. We have also tjiif . the 
name of a viscount of Keu. X. xxiii. 6. 


rtt-seeJt. 

/im \ 



yung 



kew 


(1) A small State of which little is 
known,—in the pres. dis. of Chuh-shan, 
dep. Yun-yang, lloo-pih. VI. xvi. 6. (2) 

Sfif- a State held by Yens, descend¬ 
ants of Knou-yaou,—in the pres. dep. of 
Leu-chow, Gan-hwuy. VIII. xvii. 14. 
Stables. III. xxix. 1. 



meaou 



An ancestral temple. V. xv. 10: VI. vi. 
i- ±m the temple of the duke of 
Chow in tax). II. ii. 4 ; V. viii. 4 : VI. ii. 
6: VII. viii. 3. 

A granary. II. xiv. 4. See m- 



^^J.-sce^. 


The name :—1st, of an earl of Ts'aou, 
VIII. xiii. 4 ; 2d, of a marquis of Ta'ae, 
X. xiii. 9; xxi. 5. 


THE 57th RADICAL, 


pi (1) A bow. XI. viii. 16; ix. 3. (2) 
J The name of a great officer of Loo. IX. 
^ cuu 9 xxx. 6: X. ii. 2 ; iii. 2; v. 6; vi. 8; vii. 3; 


% 

fuh 

ft 

flU'dl 


ix. 1 ; x. 3; xi. 1; xiii. 1 ; xv. 2. 

Not. II. x. 3 : V. xxvi. 2 : VI. xiv. 7; 
xvi. 1. 

The name of a great officer of Ch'ing. 
XII. vii. 6. 

A younger brother. I. vii. 4: II. xiv. 3; 
et al. 


te 


& 

keen 



jL‘OM7 


The name of a small State, whose lords 
were viscounts, with the surname of Wei 

tlle P res - dis. of K‘e-shwuy, 
dep. Hwang chow, Hoo-pih. V. v. 6. 

The name:—1st. of a great officer of 
Sung, IX. vi. 2; 2d, of a great officer of 
Ts'e, X. i. 2; xi. 7. 

The name of a great officer of Ts‘e. X. 
xxix. 1; xxxii. 4: XII. vi. 4. 

The name:—1st, of a prince of Loo, I. 
v. 7; 2d, of a great officer of Sung, XI. x. 
12 ; xi. 1; 3d. of a great officer of Wei, 
XI. xii. 4: xiii. 4; xiv. 12: XII. x. 8. 


THE 59th RADICAL. ^ 


pew 

& 

p'anq 


The name of a marquis of Tsin. X. x. 4. 

(i) the name of a great of¬ 

ficer of Loo. VI. xi. 2; xiv. 3. (2) In 
names of places. SMS- a place, pro¬ 
bably, in Ts‘in,—acc. to Too Yu, in the 
pres. dis. of Pih-shwuy, dep. T-ung-chow, 

Shen-se. VI. ii. 1. ^ a city of 

Sung,—in pres. dis. of T‘ung-shan, dep. 
Seu-chow, Keang-soo. VIII. xviii. 5: IX. 
i. 2. 


& 




THE 54th RADICAL. 

? long. Descriptive somehow of the 
ducal stables in Loo. ILL xxix. I. 

The name of a great officer of Ts'oo. 
IX. XXV. 8 ; xx vii. 2. 


THE 56th RADICAL. 


To put to death, to murder;—the term 
appropriated to the death of a ruler by a 
subject, or of a father by a son. I. iv. 2: 
II. i’. 1 : III. viii. 5 ; xii. 3: VI. i. 10; xiv. 
9; xvi. 7; xviii. 3 : VII. ii. 4 ; iv. 3; x. 8 : 
VIII. xviii. 2 : IX. xxv. 1; xxvi. 1; xxix. 
4; xxx. 2; xxxi. 7: X. xiii. 2; xix 2; 
xxvii. 2, 10 : XI. xiii. 8: XII. vi. 8; xiv. 10. 


THE 60th RADICAL. . 


ft 

seu 



The name of a State, whose lords were 
viscounts, with the surname of Ying 

—in the pres. SzeChow, Gan-hwuy. 
Seu was occupied by tribes of the Jung 
in the early part of the Chow dynasty- 
A chief is said to have usurped the title 
of king, and to have been put to death 
by king Muh, who reconstituted the State. 
III. xxvi. 4 : V. iii. 3: VI. i. 7: X iv. 3, 
4; et al. 

(1) To get. XI. ix. 3. (2) 
the name:—1st, of a great officer of Ts'oo, 
who lost the battle of Shing-puh, V. 
xxviii. 6; 2d, of one of the chiefs of the 
Shuh-sun clan in Loo, VI. iii. 1; ix. 3; 
xi. 6; xviii. 5. 
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ts'ung 

to 


Juh 

m 


fow 



chiny 


Mt/I 

JB 

ke 


k'wae 


hwuh 

& 

hung 




5S 

goh 


to 

taou 


To accord with, to be favourable. In 
the phrase ^ use< l of the result 
of divination as adverse. V. xxxi. 3: 
VIII. x. 2: XI. vii. 2: ix. 2. 

t.l'' In 11. xiv. 4 »ve have the phrase 

HP ME , manning the granary connected 

with the ancestral temple, in which the 
grain grown in the field said to be culti¬ 
vated by the ruler was stored, 
perhaps,—ducal, that which was specially 
connected wiih the duke. (2) In names. 

~ see W tl,e name 

of a duke of Sung. V. ix. I. 

To return. VI. viii. 6: VII. viii. 2: X. 
ii. 4; et al. 


Again. In the phrase see 

^ denotes the return to his 
dignity and position by a prince who has 
been in exile or degrades! for a time. II. 
XV. 5 : V. xxviii. 2, 19, 21: VII. xv. 3: 
IX. xxvi. 3; el al. 

In names, an officer of 

Clrin. Head of the Hea family. VII. x. 8. 

Wi ^iji -^c gjjj. 


THE 61ax RADICAL. 


In a name - ^ See 

Inamiae:-^^. See'fgf. 

The name of an officer of Cboo. X. 
xxvii. 6. 

The name of an earl of Olt‘ing, from 
whom the text strangely withholds his 
title. II. xi. 6; xv. 5. 

(IJ Constant, regular. ij>^ j||, the 
regular stitrs. HI. vii. 2. (2) The name 
of a great officer of l's'e. XII. xiv. 3. 

j§f a prince of Keu. X. xiv. 6. 

1 lie name of a great officer of Tsin. 
V. x. 3. 

The honorary or sacrificial title:—1st. 
of a marquis of Loo, I. i. 4; 2d, of a mar¬ 
quis of is^e, VII. x. 10; 3d, of a marquis 
Ch‘in, XI. iv. 6; 4lh, of an earl of Ts‘in, 
XIL iv. 2; 5th, of an earl of Seeh, XII. 

x. 10. 

(}) The name:—1st, of a great officer 
of IVei, IX xxvii. 2; xxviii. 2; 2d, of 
another officer of Wei, unless there be an 
error in the text, X. i. 2; 3d, of a marquis 

of Wei, X vU. 5. (2) ||, the 

name of a place, situation unknown. II 

xi. 1. 

The honorary or sacrificial title:_1st 

of a marquis of Wei, IX. xvi. 1 ; 2d, of a 
vtacount of Clioo, X. i. 10 : 3d. ,.f * baron 



king 



hwae 

A 

mow 

fk 

jeu/i 

shoo 

A 

jung 


Jj£ 

shiny 

ch'iny 


of Heu, X. xix. 5; 4th, of an carl 0 } 
Ts'aou. X. xxviii. 1 ; 5th, of a viscount 01 
T‘ang, X. xxviii. 0; 6th, of an earl ut K‘t. 

XI. iv 10; 7th, of a marquis of TVe, 

XII. x, 7. 

^ names. #H,-see £p. |r 

1^,-see 

(1) A clan-name in Ts'e. IX. xxiii. 5 
xxvii. 1; xxviii. G: X. iv. 5. (2) The 

name of a great officer of Keu. III. xxvii. 

5: V. xxv. 7. (3) Jpg the name 

of a prince of Loo, a son of duke Hwan, 
and ancestor of the Chung-sun family. 
III. ii. 2; xxxii. 6: IV. ii. 5. 

(1) The name of a prince of Loo. X. 

xii.8. (2). J^jgj-aee^. 

The honorary or sacrificial title of a 
marquis of Ch in. XI. viii. 12. 


THE G2d RADICAL. 


A calendaric stem-cliaracter. I. iv. 2 : 
II. i. 1: 111. xi. 2 ; et passim. 


(1) A calendaric branch-character. I. 
iii. 3; x. 3; et passim. (2) The name of 
a minister of Sung. IX. xv. 1 : X. i. 2. 

(1) The name of a great officer of 
Wei. XI. xiv. 1. (2) To guard a terri¬ 

tory. V. xxviii. 2: IX. v. 9; x. 9. 

The name appropriate to designate the 
wild tribes of the west; but we find Jung 
in many different quarters. I. ii. 1, 4: III. 
xviii. 2; xxi. 4 ; xxiv. 8 ; xxvi. 1,2; el al 

Specially, we have:—the jJLjjJC’ 

XXX. 7 ; xxxi. 4, —another name for the 
Ufa ^ or northern Jung, VI. viii. 5; 

who had their seat in the pres, 
dep. of Ho-nan; the . who had 

their seat in the pres. dis. of Ping-inf., 
Keae chow, Shan-se; ^ At’ 

who were removed by Tain from their 
earlier sent in dis. of Tun-liwang. dep. 
Gan-se, Kan-suh, to the pres. dis. of Kung, 
dep. Ho-nan, X. xvii. *'A a tribe 
in the pres. Joo Chow, Ho-nan; and the 


j!= A' ® a *^ to he a branch of the Jung 
f Luh-liwkn, V. xxxiii. 3. 


rr.. 




Also written a city of Loo,—in the 
pres. dis. of Ning-yang, dep. Yen-chow. 
II. vi. 2: III. xxx. 2: IX. xv. 3, 4; et al. 


(»; Jfc /fj.-see /g|. (4) The name: 
—1st, of a prince of Sung, VIII. xv. 3; 
2d, of a duke of Sung, X. x. 6; 3d, of an 
earl of K‘e, XI. iv. 5; 4th, of a baron of 
Heu, XII. xiii. 2; 5 th, of a great officer 
of Wei, XII. xvL 2. f6) A clan-name 
in TsSx). X. xii. 6. (») The honorary 

or sacrificial title:—1st. of a marchioness 
of Loo, VI. v. 2; ix. IS : I*. 18; 2d, of a 
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marquis of Loo, (who gires the title to 
Book vm.), VUI. xnii. 15; 3d, of an 
earl of Ta'aou, IX. xix. 6; 4-tli, of a vis¬ 
count of T'ang, X. iii 3. 

^ (1) Ourjus. Il.xviii. 5:III. ix. 6: V. 

go xv.3:XII.viii.2;xi l;fta/. (2) 

the name of a baron of Heu, VII. xvii. 1 . 

7T * n °® ter of Choo IX. xxiii. 3. 
•Hr To kill:—the term appropriate to the 
tlZny r “ ler h > * P ers ' ,a uf ' * n other 

u'hj Sute vn - XVI1 '- *■ 

A city of AVei.—in the pres. K**e Chow, 

? * <>ep. Ta ming. Chih-le. VI. L 9: VIII. xv. 

a „, 3: IX. ii. 6, 9; v. 7; at ul. 

wfc To fight a hat lie. II. x. 4; xii. 9: V. xv. 
13; xviii. 3: VIII. ii.,2; et at. 

Called alio A city of Ch‘ing, 

h —in the prea. dia. of Fan-ahwuy, dep. 
K‘ae-fung. IX. ix. 5. 

A small State, held by Taxes — 
Wr * n the pres. dis. of K‘aou-ahing, dep. 
Kwei-tih. I. x.6. 

THE 63b RADICAL, p. 

fyf Place. J the place where the 
*° king *a«. v. xxviii. 10. 17. 

A city of Chung.—in the pres. dis. of 
jFJ Yuen-woo, dep. Hwne-k-ing. III. xxiii. 
10: VI. vii. 8; xv. 10; xvii. 4: VII. ix. 7, 

9: VJII. xvi. 14: X. xxvii. 4. 

THE 64th RADICAL. =f*. 

a city of Sung,—in the pres, j 
tinny Suy Chow, dep. Kwei-tih. VI. xi. 2. 

3fr A place, the situation of which has not 
cliek k <x ' n determined. II. xi. 7. 

JS The name of a prince of Ch‘in. X. i. 2; 
viii. 19. 

*««<>« 1 

The name of a place, laid to be un- 
vah ** c *rtained; but it is probably the same 
<« !£[{, ?• »• XI. iii. 5. 

name:—1st, of a great officer of 
two* T?,?; VIW T ‘“- 6 i 2< 1, °f * great officer 
T* of Wei, VIII. xvii. I: IX. xiv 3. 

^ An officer of Keu. V. L 9. 
sea 

^ An officer of Loo. L Lx.3. I - 

f >eeh 

H§F (1) Prisoners and spoils of war. III. 
**xi-4: V. xxi. 6. (2) The name:—! 
1st of a duke of Sung, III. xii. 3; 2d, of | 

an earl of Ch'ing, V. xxxii 2. (2) ^ J 

the name of a claimant of the State ! 
of Choo. VI. xiv. 7 . ! 


THE 66th RADICAL. 

To change. VII. iii. ] : VIII. vii. 1: 
XL xv. 2: XII. i. 3. Always in connex¬ 
ion with circumstances which made it 
necessary to change the bull for sacrifice. 

To send away.to banish. VII. i. 5: X. 
viii. 9: XII. iii. 7. 

On account of:—after the word it gov¬ 
erns. IX. xxx. 9. 

To relieve, to succour. III. vi. 1 ; xxviii. 
3: IV. i. 2: V. i. 2; vi. 3 ; el suy*. 

The name of the son of K‘ing-foo, the 
first of tile chiefs of the Chung-sun clan 
in Loo. V. xv. 4 : VI i. 9, 11 ; ii. 4 ; vii. 
10; viii 6; xiv. 8 : et at. 

To defeat. I. x. 3 : V. xxxiii. 3. j|£ 

$j|, to suffer a great or disgraceful de¬ 
feat. II. xiii. 1: III. ix. 6; xxviii. 1: V. 
xviii. 3; et at. 

The honorary title of a marchioness of 
Loo. VII. viii. 9. 


THE 67th RADICAL. 


The honorary or sacrificial title ;—1st, 
of a marchioness of Loo, III. xxii. 2 ; 2d, 
of a marquis of Tsin. the famous duke 
Wan, V. xxxiii. 4; 3d. of a marquis of 
Loo, giving the title of Book VI., VI. 
xviii. 4 ; 4th. of an earl of Ts‘aou. VII. 
xiv. 5; 5th.of a marquis of Tsae. VII. xvii. 
3; 6th. of a duke of Sung. VIII- iii. 5 ; 
7th, of an earl of K‘e, X. vi. 4 ; 8th, of a 
viscount of Lew, XI. iv. 13. 


THE 08tu RADICAL. 


4 * 4 -“ it 


THE 69th RADICAL. JT 

The name:—1st. of a baron of Heu. XI. 
vi. 1; 2d, of one of the chiefs of the Ke- 
sun clan in Loo. XI. vi. 4, 7; viii. 13: 
XU. i. 1 ; iii. 4 6. 

(1) New. VIII. iii. 4. To repaid III. 
xxix. 1. to repair and enlarge. 

V. xx 1: XI. ii. 1. (2) g. the 
name of a baron of Heu. V. iv. 2. (3) 
In names of places, a city of 

Ch'ing,—in pres. dis. of Meih. dep. K'ae- 
fung: V. vi. 2. Another city of the same 
name in Sung,—in pres. dis. of Shang- 


vol. v 
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twan 


if 

fang 



M 

she 


m 


n 


k‘ew, dep. Kwei-tih. VI. xiv. 4. J 
a place in Wei, scene of a battle 
between Wei and Ts‘e.—in pres. dis. of I 
Wei, dep. Ta-ming. VIII. ii. 2. 

|§||f , a place in Tain,—in pres, j H 

Ts'in Chow, Shan-se. VII. xvii. 5. > 

i 

THE 70rn RADICAE. h. j s ), e 

i ss. 

A quarter or region, Jj . tlie . tsin 

eastern quarter of the heavens. XII. xii. 

10 . 

<0 # JEc .-« 5 £ ^ 

—see it is difficult to give 

any explanation of the n 


The name of an officer of Ts‘e. X. x. 2. 

The name of a viscount of Ts'oo. VII. 
xviii. 5. 


THE 71st RADICAL. 3c 


■ ! 


Completely. Found in descriptions of 
a total eclipse of the sun. II. iii. 4: VII. 
viii. 8: IX. xxiv. 4. 


of a viscount of Ts‘oo, IX. xxviii. 9; 4th, 
of a marquis of Tsin, X. xvi. 7; 5th, of a 
marquis of Loo, who gives its title to 
Book X., XI. i. 4; 6th, of a marquis of 
Ts‘ae. XII. iv. 10. 

This,=the same. V. xvi. 1. 

In names of places. H# ^ 

ft 

The State of Tsin, a marquisate held 
by Kes, descended from one of the sons of 
king Woo,—one of the most powerful 
States of the Ch'un Ts'ew period. The 
pres. depp. of T‘ae-yuen and P*ing-yang 
in Shan-se may be considered as the cen¬ 
tre of its territory; but it reached east to 
the depp. of Kwang-p'ing and Ta-ming 
in Chih-le, and indeed extended much in 
every direction. Its capital city was 
first T‘ang (jj|f ) in pres. dis. of T'ae- 
yuen ; then Tsin or Tsin-yang, in same 
district: then Keang('p^), in dis. of Yih- 
shang, dep. P‘ing-yang, which was sub¬ 
sequently called Yih (The capital 
was then moved to K'euh-yuh, still the 
name of a dis. in Ping-yang; retrans¬ 
ferred to Keang; nnd finally fixed at Sm- 
t'iien, in dis. of K'cuh-vuli, which was 
also called Keang. V. v. I; vi. 3; viii. 4; 
el passim. (2) The name of a marquis 

of Wei. I. iv. 7 : II. xii. 8. (3) yj - 


THE 72o RADICAL. . 


B 

jih 


ft 

knn 

Ik 

tsih 


efrang 


sing 


(1) The sun. 

sun was eclipsed. I. iii. J; II. iii. 4; xvii. 
8: III. xviii. 1; xxv. 3; xxvi. 5; xxx. 5: 
V. v. 8; xii. 1; xv. j: VI. i. 2; xv. 5: VII. 
viii. 8; X. 3; xvii. 4: VIII. xvi. 4; xvii. 
11: IX. xiv. 2; xv. 5; xx. 8; xxi. 5, 6; 
xxiii. 1 ; xxiv. 4, 7; xxvii. 6: X. vii. 4; 
xv. 4 ; xvii. 2 ; xxi. 4 ; xxii. 10; xxiv. 3 ; 
xxxi. 7 : XI. V. 1; xii. 8 ; xvi. 9: XII. xiv. 
5. (2) A day. VIII. iii. 4. We may 
translate it by day, or by sun, ill VII. 
viii. 10: XI. xv. 12. 

Drought; to be suffering from drought. 
V. xxi. 3: VII. vii. 4. 

The sun declining to the west; in the 
afternoon. XI. xv. 12. 

^ Jjlj, a district in Loo, perhaps 
taken from the name of a mountain 
probably in pres. dis. of Sze-shtvuy, dep. 
Yen-chow. X. xxii. 3. 

A star, the stars. III. vii. 2 ibis). m 


*, a comet,—sec 




eh'un 

cfraou 


hwvy 

king 

ft 

paou 

le 


b'euh 


In spring. I. i. 1; ii. 1 ; iii. 1 ; et passim. 

(1) The name of a marquis of Ts‘e. V. 
xxvii. 2. (2) The honorary or sacrificial 
title:—1st, of an earl of Ts*aou, V. vii. 7; 
2d, of a baron of Heu, VII. xvii. 3: 3d 


a city of Tsin, mentioned above. 

XL xiii. 5. „ 

The last day of the moon. V. xv. 10. 
VIII. xvi. 6. 


The honorary or sacrificial title:—1st? 
of a marquis of Ts'ae. IX. xxx. 8; 2d. ot 
an earl of Ts'in, X. vi. 2 ; 3d, of one ot 
the kings of Chow, X. xxii. 5; 4th, of a 
marquis of Ts'e, XII. v. 6. 

A place in Ch'ing. VI. viii. 5. 


And, with. X. vii. I: XI, x. 12. 


THE 73i> RADICAL. 0- 

In names of places. {Hj jtfli. a P' nc0 
in Loo,—in the pres. dis. of K'euh-fow, 
dep. Ye»-chotv. II. xii. 2. 
place in Tsin,—near the pres. dep. city 
of P'oo-ehow. The scene of a battle be¬ 
tween Tsin and Ts'in. VI. xii. 7. pH 
a city of Tsin ;—see yy IX. xxiii. 
7. fUjg'd?, * city of Sung,—in the pres- 
dis. of K‘e, dep. K'afi-fung- X. xxv. 8. 

|H} «jf||, a city of Wei.—in pres. dis. «'£ 
Puh, dep. Tung-ch'ang. XI. viii. 14. 
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The name:—1st, of a great officer of | 
81 Tsin, VIII. vi. 11; viii. 2; ix. 8; 2d, of a ' 
M "° great officer of Ts‘e, XII. xi. 1, 4. 

(Si (1) A State, an earldom held by de- 
0 scendants of one of king Wan’s sons. Its 
* " ou capital was T‘aou-k‘ew, in pres. dis. of 
Ting-t‘aou, dep. Ts‘aou-chow, Shan-tung. 
II. v. 9; ix. 4; et passim. Ts‘aou was ex¬ 
tinguished by Sung before the end of the 
Ch‘unTs‘e*r period,and the name appears 
as a city of Sung, in XII. xiv. 7, 9. (2) 

^ @i the name of a city, of which the 


situation has notbeen ascertained. II.xi. 1. 

In names. # M’ —see M 
'“ l see 

(I) To have a meeting or conference 
wi *h- I; U. 1; vi. 2; x. 1; xi. 2: XL xiv. 5; 

’ & et passim. The meeting or conference. V. 

xv 8: XL iv. 5; et scepe. To be present j 
at, to take part in. VI. i. 3; v. 3: IX. : 
xxxi. 5: XI. xv. 11. To join,=and, with. , 
I. iv. 5; x. 2: III. xiv. 2: VII. i. 12; et al. 
(2) The name of a prince of TVaou. X. : 
xx. 2. 



chaou 



ch'aou 


(1) A clan-name in Ts ae. X. xv. 3. 
(2) The name of a royal prince. X. xxiii. 
8 ; xxvi. 8. (3) appears in XI. 

xiii. 6 as a city of Tsin, which had 
appropriated it after Wei changed its 
capital to Ts‘oo-k‘i*w. Before that, it 
had been the chief city of Wei; and 
before the Chow dynasty, it was the last 
of the capitals occupied by the sovereigns 
of the Shang-dyna<ty:—in the pres. dis. 
of Iv*e, dep. Wei-hwuy. Ho nan. 

To come or go to court;—whether to 
the royal court, or to that of one of the 
feudal States. I. xi. 1; et scepissime. 

4V’ to pay a court visit to the duke. III. 
xxiii. 7. IjiJJ is frequent, meaning 

—to come to the court of Loo. In V. v. 


=canie and presented 
her son at our court. The term is applied 
also to a ruler’s solemnly presenting 
himself in his ancestral temple. VI. vi. 8. 


THE 74th RADICAL. 


n 


M 

ijueh 

I? 

ye iv 


*f 

yew 


m 

fuh 

% 

&oh 


Wang 


A month, i. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; et passim. In 
VI. vi. 8, JEj =to announce the 

month, i. «., the first day of the month. 

(1) To have. I. iii. 1. In the phrase 
for an eclipse;—see 0 
fall sick. X. xxiii. 10. (2) As an imper¬ 
sonal verb. see 

see J||.. ^ if .-see M 'ffM 

‘‘p’ there was a eomet. XXI xiii. 10. 

(3) The name of a prince of Ts‘ae. X. 
xi. 9. 

Used constantly after -p, -p, 

—■ ~p* * n specifying months and years. 

+ 4f -•, tlie eleventh, * 

the 22d. I. i. 6; ii. 7; iii. 7, et passim. 

The designation of an officer of the 
court. VI. i. 3. Such at least is the 
account of the character given by Too 
Yu and K*ung Ying-tah. 

(1) The first day of the moon. I. iii. 

III. xxv. 3; xxvi, 3; xxx. 5; et scepe. 

to give audience to ministers on 
the first day of the moon, and arrange 
for the business of the month. VI. xvi. 2. 
(2) The name:—1st, of a marquis of 
Wei, II. xvi. 5: III. vL 2; xxv. 2; 2d, of a 
marquis of Chin, VI. xiii. 2. 

The name of a sacrifice. —' ^ to 
offer the sacrifices to the three objects 
of Survey. Spoken of the marquises of 
Loo; but what those objects were is not 
fully settled. V. xxxi. 3: VII. iii. 2; et al. 


mnh 

we 

mei 

*L 

chah 

choo 

*T 

Ung 

/« 

hang 

be 


THE 75th RADICAL. 


Trees. yfC ty fC, the trees were all- 
over ice. VIII. xvi. 1. 

(1) Not yet. IX. vii. 10. (2) A 

calendaric branch character. I. iii. 8; x. 
4 : II. i. 4 ; et passim. 




(1) The name:—1st, of a royal prince, 

VII. xv. 5; 2d, of a prince of Woo, IX. 
xxii. 8. 

The name:—1st, of a viscount of Keu, 

VIII. xiv. 1 • 2d, of a marquis of Ts‘ae, 
X. xxi. C. 


a place, probably in Sung, 
the situation of which is not further as¬ 
certained. VIII. xviii. 14. 

(1) A plain tree. V. xxxiii. 12. (2)* 


. a - . _ 


_S. a place in Woo,—in pres. dis. 


of Kea-hing. dep. Kea-hing, Cheh-keang. 
XI. xiv. 5. 


4k # .-** 4k 


A State, whose lords were Szes, de¬ 
scendants of the line of the great Yu. 
They must originally have been dukes; 
but in theCh'un Ts‘ew period wefind them 
now with the title of marquis, now with 
that of earl,and again with tliatof viscount. 
In the Chun Ts'ew period K‘e appears 
as one of the eastern States, between IVe 
and Keu. In the Chuen on'V xiv. 1, we 
find the nmrquis of Ts‘e, with the States, 
walling Yuen-Iing. in the pres. dis. of 
Ch‘ang-loh, dep. Ts‘ing-chow. Its capit¬ 
al before that is supposed to have beeu 
Shnn-yu, in pres. dis. of Gan-k'ew, also 
in Tsfing-chow ; but as that belonged to 

the State of Chow (*H>. up to the 5th 
year of duke Hwan (See the Dote on II. 
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tuna 

ft 

&hoo 




lin 


ft 

Ctl l OO 








hwan 


v. 9), we cannot tell where Ke hart its 
capital in the east in the time of iluke 
Yin. The first lorrt of the State was in- 
vestert by king Woo with a portion of the 
rtep. of K'ae-fung in Ho-mui. having as 

his principal town Yung-k‘ew, Fr ), 
in the pres. rtis. of Ke in that dept. 
When and how his descendants moved 
away to the east I have not besn able to 
discover. In the 29th year of duke 
Seang we find the capital of K*e once 
more in the dis. of Gan-k‘ew. I. iv. 1:11. 
ii. 5, 7; ct passim. 

(1) Eastern. IX. viii. 6; tt al. (2) 



The name of a minister of Ts*e. VIII. 
xviii. 14: IX. i. 3; ii. 9; »xiv. 4; xxv. 1, 1. 

(1) The name of a marquis of Ch‘in. 
m.i.5. (2) the name1st, 

of a great officer of Tain. VII. ix. 8; xii. 
3: III. 12. 2d, of a great officer of Wei, 

VII. vii. 9; xiv. 2; xv. 10: IX ii. 6, 9; v. 

4; tt al. (3) Mft . a place in Ch‘ing, 
—in pres. dig. of Sin-ching. rtep. K‘ae- 
fung. (4) see^;. 

ft& , the name:—1st, of a marquis 
of Ch‘in, V. xii. 4; 2d, of a duke of Snug, 
VI. xvi. 7; 3d, of a marquis of Ts‘e, XII. 
v. 4. 

The name of a great officer of Loo. II. 
xi. 7. 

A place,—in the pres. dis. of Yih, rtep. 
Yen-chow. Too Yu says that it belonged 
to Ts‘oo; others with more probability 
assign it to Sung. IX. x. 1: XII. ri. 5. 

(1) A city in Ts‘e, —in pres. dis. 
of Tung-o, rtep. T-ne-gan. III. xiiL 4. 
Another city belonging, probably, to 
Wei,—in pres. dep. of Ta-ming. IX. xix. 

15. (2) ^pj a place in Ch'ing, 

with situation otherwise undetermined. 

VIII. xvii. 3. (3) MW a city of 

Ts‘e,—in pres. dis. of Chang-ts'ing, dep. 
Tse-nan. IX. xix. 1. 

The name of a marquis of Ch‘in. XI. 
viii. 9. 

the scene of a battle between 
Woo and Ta - oo,—probably in pres. dis. of 
Ma-shing, dep. Hwang-chow, Hoo-pih. 
XI. iv. 14. 

^ a place, the situation of whicli 
is not ascertained. VI. vi. 5. 

probably the principal town 
belonging to one of the E tribes of the 
east,—in pres. dis. of E-shwuy, dep. E- 
chow. VII. ix, 5. V 

The honorary or sacrificial title:—1st, 
of a marquis of Wei. I. v. 2; 2d, of a 
marquis of Ch‘in, II. v. 2 ; 3d, of a mar¬ 
quis of Ts‘ae, II. xvii. 10: 4th, of a 
marquis of Loo, which gives its title to 
Book IL, II. xviii. 8: III. 1, 6 [ e< a/.; 5th, 
of oue of the kings of Chow, III. iii. 3; 


m 

liiang 


m 

met 

tr 

taou 



keih 





fith, of a marquis of Ts‘e, the famous 
duke Hwan, V. xviii. 5 ; 7th, of an earl of 
K-e, IX. vi. 3. 

(1) An earldom, held by Yings,—in 
the pres. dis. of Han-shing, dep. T‘ung- 
cliow, Shen-se. Leang was extinguished 
by Ts‘in in the 19th year of duke He. 
V. xix. 8. (2) A mountain, probably 

in the same district and department. 

VIII v. 4. (3) j£,-see fi* 

(4) a city,—in pres. dis. of 

Ts'e-yuen, dep. Hwae-k'ing. IX. xvi. 2. 
Flnm trees. V. xxxiii. 12. 

(1) A city of Loo,—in pres. dis. of 
Witi-shang, dep. Yen-chow. IX. xvii. 4. 

C 2 ) ft. -** In- 

Rafters. III. xxiv. 1. 

(l) To abandon, to throw away. IV. 
ii. 6. (2) a prince of Ts'oo, 

afterwards king. X. xi. 3; xiii. 3. 

m se «^> 

A place in Loo,—in pres. dis. of Yu- 
ta‘e, Yen-chow dep. I. v. 1. 

(1) AcitycededhyTs'etoLoo,— inthe 

pres. dis. of Fei-shing, dep T‘ae-gan. 

VIII. iii. 9. (2) In names of other places. 

A $fc - gee X- Eft Ifr-* 66 tt 

a place in Tsin, not otherwise 
determined. VIII. i. 5. 

A great officer of Ts‘oo, VI. ix. 12. 

(l) One of the largest and most pow¬ 
erful States of the Ch‘un Ts‘ew period. 
Its lords were Mes (2 j 5), and said they 
were descended from the ancient emperor 
Chuen-lienh. ‘ At first they had their 

principal city in Tan-yang ^ 
the pres. dis. of Kwei-chow, dep. E- 
ch‘ang, Hoo-pih. Not long before the 
beginning of the Ch‘un Ts‘i*w period, the 
ruling viscount assumed the title of king, 

and moved his capital to Ying (ggjj)** ^ ew 
miles from the pres. dep. city of King' 
chow, from which a temporary change 

was made to a city called Joh ( Jjj))- 
Ts‘oo extended its territory in every 
direction, till at last, long after the Ch‘un 
Ts‘ew period, it was extinguished by 
Ts in. V. i. 6 ; xv. 2; ef passim. (2) 

'jg*, the Ts*oo palace, built by dnke 
Seang in Loo. IX. xxxi. 3. (3) 

It’ - see 

*?§;{&, a city of Tsin,—to the pres, 
dii of Seun, dep. Wei-hwuy, Ho-nan. 

IX. xxiiL 9. 
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Iwan 


The name of a baron of Heu. VI. v. 7. 

A small State, an attached territory of 
Loo,—in the pres. dis. of Yu-Pae, dep. 
Yen-chow. I. ii. 3. 

Pillars. III. xxiii. 8. 


An archery Court. VII. xvi. 2. 


Aclau-namc in Chow. III. i. 6: VI. v. 1. 


Music, musicians. X. xv. 2. 


mm- a place near the capital of 
Tsin. IX. iii. 3. 

3=1* j|L - a place in Woo,—in the pres, 
dis. of C'h'aou, dep. Loo-chow, Gan-hwuy. 
XII. xii. 3. 




A city of CU‘ing,—in the pres. Ch‘in 
Chow, dep. K‘ae-fung. V. i. 7. 

(1) A elan-name in Tsin. VIII. vi. 11; 
viii. 2; ix. 8; xvi. oflX. i. 2; et al. (2) 
A clan-name in Ts e. X. x. 2. 



twei 


(1) To return, to go hack;—with 
various degrees of significance. 

—see 1%. f|T set- fJT- In VII. 
xvi. 3, and VIII. v. 1, the subject is of a 
divorced wife returning to Loo. (2) To 
restore; to send back. VI. xv. 4, ] I: VII. 

x. 2: VHt. viii. I: XI. x. 5;etol. (3) 

To caiiy to, to render up. V. xxviii. 10: 
VIII. xv. 4: XII. iv. 6. (4) To send to, 

to present. I. i. 4: III. vi. ft: VI. v. 1; ix. 
13: XI. v. 2; xiv. 10. I. viii. 2 may also 
be thus explained, or=to surrender. (5) 
To go to be married;—either as the wife, 
or as other member of the harem. I. ii. 5; 
vii. 1: II. ix. 1 ; III. 1, 7 ; et al. In III. 
vil- 1, the word is used of a widow going 
to the place where her husband had died 
to continue the sacrifices to him. (6) 
The surname of a marchioness of Loo. X. 

xi. 4, 8. (7) In names. if 3C the 
name:—1st, of a great officer of Ts‘e. V. 
xxxiii. 2; 2d, of a grandson of duke 
Chwang. belonging to the Tung-mun clan, 
VII. x. 10, 13, 1G; xiv. 6; xv. 1 ; xriii. G, 
8. Up /ft , the name:—1st, of a prince 
of Cli'ing, VII. ii. 1; iv. 3 ; 2d, the grand¬ 
son of one of the marquises of Ts‘ae, IX. 
xxvii. 2. 


THE 76th RADICAL. % 


THE 78th RADICAL. 


3 K 

Uze 



k'wan 



To halt, to rest for a time. III. iii. 5; 
viii. 1 ; X. 4; xix. 2: VI. X. 7; ft al. 

The name:—1st, of a prince of Cli-in, 
afterwards marquis, V. viii. 4; viii. 1; 
xxviii. 13; 2d, of an earl of North Yen, X. 
iii. 7. 

is at— is 


n 


sze 



tseen 


To die. Used of a hull. VII. iii 1. 

A great officer of Wei. IX- i. 2 ; ii. 5 ; 
xvi. 7. 

To be slaughtered. III. xvii. 2. 


THE 77th RADICAL, [f~ . 


THE 79th RADICAL. 


It 


IE 

thing 


& 

woo 



(1) The name:—1st. of a great officer 
of Ts‘e, IX. xxix. 5, 10; 2d, of a prince 

of Heu, X. xix. 2. (2) If lb 8 dt > 
of Wei,—in the pres. Suy Chow, dep. 
Kwei-tili. V. v. 4, 5. 

First. Always in specifications of TP 


yj, the first month. I. i. 1; et passim. 

(1) The name of a minister of Tsin. 
IX. xxvii. 2: X. i. 2. (2) A clan-name 
in Chow. I. iii. 5. (3) The honorary or 

sacrificial title:—of an earl of Ts'aou, X. 

xiv. 4; of a marquis of Loo, earlier than 
the Ch'un Ts‘ew period, VIII. vi. 2: X. 

xv. 2. (4) jj£ a place in Ch'ing, 
—in pres. dis. of Tung-ming, dep. Ta¬ 
ming. II. xii. 7. 

^ a city of Tsin, not otherwise 
determined, X. xxxi. 2. 



tieun 


m 

»AuA 



The name:—1st, of a prince of Ch'ing, 
I. i. 3; 2d. of a grandson of an earl of 
Chung, IX. xsix 5. 

To kill, to put to death. I. iv. 6: III. 
v. 1 ; et al. Applied to vegetation. V. 

xxxiii. 12: XI. i. G, where jjijb which, 
perhaps, is the true reading, ought to be 
found,—in XII. iv. 1. 

A dangerous defile, the scene of a gjeat 
defeat of Ts‘in by Tsin, in pres. dis. of 
Yang-ning. dep. Ho-nan. V. xxxiii. 8. 

To pull down. VI, xvii. 5. 


THE 80th RADICAL. »■ 

# fjf#,-see JjgL #(?$)• 

moo a viscount of T‘Sng, XII. xi. 5. 
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LL (1) The name:—1st, of a prince of 
J'U Ts‘oo, X. i. 12; xiii. 2, 3; 2d, of an earl 
of Seeh, XI. xiii. 8. (2) see 

. a place or district in the south 
p't of Loo. X. xi. 5: XI. xiii 3; xi v. 14. 

ML A city in the western borders of Loo, 
not otherwise determined. XII. v. 1. 

P‘* 

THE 82d RADICAL. 


X A small State in the royal domain, 
l* whose lords were earls,—in the pres, dis, 
maou c f E-ch‘ang, dep. Ho-nan. VL i. 5; ix. 1: 
VII. ir, 5: X. xxvi. 8. 


THE 93d RADICAL. flC- 

eC. (1) Having such and such a surname. 
■rN Thus we find it after the surnames of 
*"* ladies. I. ii. 7: II. iii. 6,8; xviii. 1: VI. iv. 7; 
era/. (2) Having such and such a clan- 
name, and denoting the Head of the clan. 

I, iii 3, 4: VII. x. 5. (3) j^, a small 

State, held by Yens, descendants of Kaou- 
yaou,—in the pres. Luh-gan Chow, one 
of whose districts is still called Ying-shan, 
Gan-hwuy. V. xvii. 1. (4) 
tribe of the Bed Teih,—in the pres. die. of 
Loo-shing, dep. Loo-gan, Shan-se. VII. 
xr. 3. (5) another tribe of the 

Red Teili,—in pres. dis. of Ke-tsih, dep. 
Kwang-p‘ing, Chih-le. VII, xvi. 1. (5) 

3L 3L 


THE 84tu RADICAL. 




* 

skttmy 


* 

k*ew 

yx 

kiang 


ch‘e 


Water, there were great 

floods. II. i. 5 ; xiii. 3: III. xxiv. 7: VII. 
x. 14: VIII. v. 5 : IX. xxiv. 6. ffl*- 
the K‘oh water, a stream which ran 
through Choo. IX. xix. 4 : XII. ii. I. 

To ask for. I. iii. 5; II. xv. 1: V. xxxi. 
5: VI. ix. 1. 

A small State, whose lords were Tings, 
—probably in the pres. dis. of Ching- 
yang, dep. Joo-ning, Ho-nan. V. ii. 4 ; 
iii. 4; iv. 5 : VI. iii. 4, 7: iv. 4. 

a place in Wei,—in the pres, 
dis. of Fung-k‘ew, dep. K‘ae-fnng. XII. 
xiii. 3. a place in Loo, —in 

the pres. dis. of K‘euli-fow. II. xii. 3. 


& &mm , a district of Loo, lying 
wan north of the river Wan,—in the pres, dia 
of Ning-yang, dep. Yen-chow. VIII. ii. 7 ; 
viii. 1. 

^>- sce dli 


yeh 

'Ilf 


a 

shin 


& 

so 

sha 


, the lands on the west of 
the E, a river which gives its name to 
the pres, dep of E-chow. XII. ii. 1. 

A small State, whose lords were lies, 
with the title of viscount,—in the dep. of 
Joo-ning, Ho-nan. VI. iii. 1: X. iv. 2; v. 
8 : XI. iv. 3. 

The name of a place, the situation of 
which has not been ascertained. VI. xiii. 
C. 

(1) The name of a place,—in the prea. 
dis. of Tuen-shing, dep. Ta-ming, Chih- 

le. XI. vii. 5. It is called in t,le 

Chuen. (2) a hill, near the above 

vjA V. xiv. 3. should probably be 

pronounced so. (3) a city > !1 

Sung,—in pres. dis. of Sing-ling, dep. 
Kwei-tih. VIII. xvi. 8 : IX. xxii. 4. 

(1) The Ho or Yellow river. X. xii. 
4 ; xiii. 11. (2) H§r, a place be¬ 

longing to Tsin,—in pres. dis. of MSng, 
dep. Hwae-k‘ing, Ho-nan. V. xxviii. 10. 

(3) Eft’- see {ft- 

The name of a river in Sung. V. xxii. 

hung 

fa 

ch'e 

(1) ^|| a place in Chow,—in 

ts'euen pres. dis. of Loh-yang, dep. Ho-nan. V. 
xxix. 3. (2) The name of a tower in 
the capital of Loo. VI. xvi. 5. (3) Xyp 

a place in Loo, not otherwise deter¬ 
mined. X. v. 6, (4) $t M ’ a fortified 
place outside the wall of the capital of 
Chow. X. xxiii. 8. ? i. q. (1 )• 

A stream flowing through Loo into the 
Sze. III. ix. 8. 


M 

ho 


To exercise. ^ see -|£ 


shoo 


A clan-name in Ch*in. VII. ix. 13. 


seeh 


(1) Probably the same as 7- v± 

t oon III. xxvii. 1: V. xxv. 7. (2) A city in 
Ts‘aou,—in the pres. Puh Chow, dep- 
Ts‘aou-chow. V. viii. 1 : XI. xiii. 9. 

To deepen. III. ix 8. 

seun 

& ^^,-see^C. 


fow 

m 

le 


To go and superintend. V. iii. 6: VI. 
vii. 9: X. vii. 3: XI. xi. 4. 
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m 

hivae 


m 

yuen 


ts'ing 


bev 


& 

wan 


h wan 

t* 

keik 

ss 

week 


rr/ 

neih 

ft 

hwah 


ring 


Tho river Hwae. mm ,—see 
A city on the Hwae,—in pres. Sze Chow, 
Gan-hwuy. V. xvi. 5. 

(I) yljjp J^fj, a city of Wei,—in pres. 
K‘ae Chow, dep. Ta-ming. IX. xx. 2; 
XXvi. 5 ; xxx. 9. (2) Jfjjjj. the name 
of a park of Loo,—in pres. dis. of Eei- 
shing, dep. Tse-nan. XI. xiii- 2. 

(1) A city of Wei,—in pres. dis. of 
Tung-o, dep. Yen-chow. I. iv. 3. (2) 

fpf Jx’~ see Jr- 

(1) The name of a city in Chow, used 
as a clan-name. II. iv. 2. (2) 

a place in Sung, not otherwise determin¬ 
ed. XL xv. 7. 

A State in the royal domain, held by 
K‘es (^)> vith the ti,lc of viscount,— 
the pres. dis. of Wan, dep. IIwae-k‘ing. 
But in the time of duke Yin, we find W in 
given by the king to Ch'ing. Subsequently 
it was re-constituted as a State, and then 
extinguished hv the Teih in the 10th year 
of lie. Afterwards it came into the 
possession of Tsin. V. X. 2: xxviii. 10. 

A clan-name in Ch'ing. X. xxv. 2: XI. 
vi. I; x. 10. 

the name of a tribe of the 
Little Jung. VII. iii. 4: X. xvii. 4. 

1%M '- see M 

To extinguish, toput an endto. Applied 
to the overthrow of States, when the 
ruling House was displaced, and the State- 
sacrifices to its ancestors abolished. III. 
x. 6; xiii. 2: V. xii. 2; xvii. 2: xxv. 1; 
r.tal. The term is applied to the taking 
of a city, in V. ii. 3; but that was in 
connexion with other measures against 
the State to which it belonged. It is 
also applied to the overthrow and death 
of individuals in X. xxiii. 7. 

The name of a marqui3 of Cli'in. X. 
viii. 2. Also of a prince of Loo. III. iii. L 

A small carUloui, held by Kes—in pres, 
dis. of Yen-sze, dep. Ho-nan. It was 
extinguished by Ts'in in the time of duke 
He; but we find it subsequently belong¬ 
ing to Tsin. III. xvi. 4: V. xx. 4; xxxiii. 
1. in III. iii. 5 is probably the 

capital of this State, though Too Yu gives 
it as a city of Ch'ing. 

(I) A small State, whose lords were 
Kes, marquises at first, but subsequently 
only viscounts,—in the present dis. of 
T'ftng, dep. Yen-chow. I. vii. 2 : III. xvi. 
4; et passim. (2) The name of an earl 
of Ts'aou. X. xiv. 2. 


pw l an 


tseen 


hwuy 

tsih 


en 


M 

yew 

m 


lan 

puh 


hth 


ts l eih 

IP 

k'ok 


A city of Choo. IX. xxi. 2: XI. xv. 14. 
See -fa. 


The name of a marquis of Ts'e. VI. xiv. 
3. On p. 264 this character is printed 

and so many good editions give it. 
But no such character is to be found in 
the K‘ang-he dictionary. 

A pUee somewhere in Loo,—probably 
in the south-west of Yen-cliow dept. I. 

To scatter, to disperse. L’sed of the 
people's abandoning their superiors. V. 
iv. 1: VI. ii. 1: X. xxix. 5. 

(1) city,—probably the 

same as *j' 1/ : see f/- (2) 

a city of Tsin,—in the pres. dep. of 
Kwang-p'ing. Chih-le. IX. iii. •>• 


A river. See on tho Shoo, 111. i. It. i. 
°0. III. xvili 2. It was part of the bound¬ 
ary hot« -on Loo and Ts'e. Hem e we have 
jjjjgs the country on the I.oo side of 

the Tse III. xxx. C. jrtj £0 is a 

name for a tract on the west of the river. 
V. xxxi. 1 : VII. i. 8; x. 2. 

A city of Choo. X xxxi. 6. 

(1) The name of a city of Ch in, near 
the river Fuh. I. iv. 6. (2) 

»«*$£■ (3) 

A place near the river so named, be¬ 
tween Loo and Ta k e. II. xviii. 1, 


i£ 

% 

tsae 

china 

jun 

•Aril 

jiir. 

WOO 
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To be set on fire. VII. xvi. 2. 

To take fire;—suddenly, and as if by 
the act of Heaven. II. xiv. 4: III. xx. L : 
V. xx. 3: VIII. iii. 4 : IX. x. 1 ; xxx. 3: 
X. ix. 3; xviii. 2: XII. iii. 3 ; iv. 8. 

To offer the winter sacrifice in the an¬ 
cestral temple. II. viii. 1, 3. 

To burn,=to hunt, burning the country 
to drive the animals from their coverts. 
II. vii. 1. 

(i) The impersonal verb;—there is, 
was, &c., no. III. vii. 3 ; xxviii. 5: VIII. 

i. 3 : IX. xxviii. 1. (2) In names, fit 

a prince of Loo. I. ii. 3; viii. 10. 

j£E a scion of the ruling House of 

Ts'e. II. viii. 5: ix. I. §|f*. a mar " 

quis of Ts e. VIII. ix. 7. see 
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y«‘"j 

S'E. 

Eft 

heung 


yen 


m 

ten 

ixl 

see A 


3C 

foo 


#lf. see 2^2 (**) A city 

of Keu or of iC e. VII. ,\v. 7. 

Honorary title of the second duke of 
Too. long before the Cli*un Ts‘ew period. 
XI. i. (!. 

The name of a great officer of TVoo. X. 
xii. 6. 

There were two States called Yen .—the 
Southern Yen, which appears simply as 
Yen, a small earldom, held by K*eihs 
($p).—it* the pres. dis. of Keih, dep. 
Wei-hwuy, llo-nan. II. xii. 3; and the 
Northern Yen.—see it- 
Name of a marquis of Wei. V xxv 1 

2. 

The name:—1st. of a great officer of 
Tsin. VIII. vai. 9. 10, xv. 10; 2d, of a 
prince of Ts ae, IX. xx. Ii. 

THE 87th RADICAL. 40 

(1) Used after the clan-name, and 
being the designation.il. viii. 2; X v. 1. 
(2) 1'orming part of the designation. I 

5 - 2 ( 150 ; U- "• 1 (-ft (3) 

In names. a marquis of Ts'ae. 

I. viii. 4. a marquis of Ts‘e. 

n.xiv.6. g|. ^ *£, 

a duke of Sung. V. xxiii. 2. %>, a 

great officer of Tsin. VI. ii. 3*iii T* yi 
*■ ^5C a grandson of Ke-yew the 
ancestor of the Ke-sun clan in Loo. VI. 

vi. 2, 3 ; xv. 1, 9; xvi. 1; et scepe. His 
death is recorded in IX. v. 13. *$e. 

a great officer of Tsin. VI ix 6. fp 
5C , a great officer of Tsin. VII, i. 5 . u 

5C- 1st, a great officer of Tsin, VII. ix. 
8 i xii 3 ; 2d, a great officer of Wei. VIII. 

vii. 9; xiv. 2; et scepe. The last notice of 
him is in IX. xxvi. I. 3C 1st, a 
ministerofTs‘e. V. xxxiii. 2; 2d. a grand¬ 
son of duke Chwang of Loo, the Kang- 
tsze Suy, and styled Tsze-kea(-^- 
VII. X. 10, 13, 1G; xiv. G; xviii. G, 8. (4) 
In names of places. j^^.-see 

P ,X.’ a Pi ace in Ts‘oo,—in present 
Show Chow, dep. Fung-yang. Gan-iiwuy. 
X xxiit. 7. J3r 5^, another name for 


THE 92n RADICAL. 3f- 


A son of duke Iiwan of Loo. III. x\n. 3. 


new 

$■ 
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* 


tsrtny 


fix Wk in nL Tii - 5 - see ^§, X. xxv 2. 
THE 90th RADICAL. . 

A viscount of Tun. XI. xiv. 3. 


ft 

mote 

¥ 

laou 


ft 

muh 

ft 

sang 

& 

k'ang 


kreen 

m 

le 

m 

ch l ote 

ft 

teih 


The cow kind. Always masculine,— 
a bull. VII. iii. 1 : VIII. vii. 1: XI. xv. 2 : 
XII. i. 3. 

(1) A small attached State,—in pres, 
dis. of Lae-woo, dep. T‘ae-gan. II. xv. 8 : 

V. r. 3. (2) a city of Ke,— 

in pres. dis. of Choo-sbing. dep. Ts'ing- 
cliow. I. iv. 1: X. v. 4. (3) m 
see (4) see 

ft ft- 8ce it 

(1) a city of Ch'ing,—in pres, 

dis. of Sung-k‘iiw. dep. K‘ae-fung. VIII. 
v. 7. (2) jj^ y. a city of ClCing, 

held for a time by Tsin,—in nres. tlis. of 
Sze-shwuy, dep. K ae fung. IX. ii. 9; x. 9. 

In a name. fa# ,—see % 

A victim, an animal to be used in 
sacrifice. III. xxv. 3, 5; xxx. 5: V. xxxi. 
3: VI. xv. 5: IX. vii. 2. 

A viscount of Choo. IX. xvii. 1. 

A city of Wei.—probably in pres. dis. 
of Seun, dep. Wei-hwuy. XI. xiv. 7. 


, an officer of Sung. XI. vi. 5. 


II 


A great officer of Tsin. VIII. xi. 2 ; xvi. 
14; xvii. 13. 


k'wanq 

K 

hoo 

w 

show 
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(1) The general name for the wild 
trilies of the north. III. xxxii. 7: IV. ii. 
7: V. viii. 4; x. 2 ; xiii. 1 ; xiv. 4: X. i. 0- 
We have ^ the Red Teih, in VII. 

iii. 6; iv. 4; xv. 3; xvi. 8; and aft 
the White Teih, who occupied about the 
pres. dep. of Yen-gan. Shen-se, in VIE 

viii. 6: VIII. ix. 11: IX. xviii. 1. (2) ft 

M- * >e 


A viscount of Keu. XII. xiv. 8. 


(1) A clan-name in Tsin. VI. vi. 7. 

( 2 ) 

(I) To hold the winter hunting. II. 
iii. 1: III. iv. 7: XII. xiv. 1. (2) To 
hold a court of inspection. Used of the 
king. V. xxviii. 17. 
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A son of king King of Cliow. In X. 1 
xxii. 7, 8, 9, he is mentioned as J 

Ming, the king, but lie died so soon after . 
his father that he can hardly he said to 
have reigned. - 

Still, but still. V. xxxi. 3: VI. vi. 8 : j " 
VII. iii. 2 ; viii. 4 : VIII. vii. 4. 

A marquis of Tsin. VIII. x. 5. 

To take, to capture: to be taken. V. i. 

9; xv. 13: X. xx. iii. 7; et at. 

A great officer of Tsae, grandson of 
one of its marquises. XII. iii. 7. 

(II To present; to exhihit. I. v. 4: 

III. xxxi. 4: V. xxi. 6. (2) The honors- 
ry or sacrificial title:—1st. of a marquis IS 
of Wei, IX. xxix. 9; 2d. of au earl of 
Ch'ing, XI. ix. 4. (4) a mar¬ 

quis of Ts‘ae. III. x. 5. 


THE 93th RADICAL. 35- 

King, the king. I. i. 1; iii. 1: II. viii. 6: 
V. v. 4; el passim. Often J is preceded 

by 3^, meaning the king by the grace of 
Heaven, (he king ikjnre. See f- 

-J—, king’s son,—see T IS® i 8€C j 

* ff-~S <•> 

a duke of Sung. VI. vii. 3. 

Jade. -|y ,—see -J^. 

An earl of Ts'aou. V. vii. 5. 

(1) The name:—1st, of a prince of 
Wei, V. xxx. 3; 2d, of a royal prince, IX. 

5. (2) igfr a city of Ciioo, 
taken and fortified by Loo,—in pres. Tse- 
ning Cliow, dep. Yen-chow. XII. xi. 1. 

A great officer of Sung. XII. vii. 1; ix. 

2; xii. 4. 

(1) A viscount of Choo. HI. xxxviii. 

^ (2) 


w m m-** m- 

A ptik, the round jade-token of rank. 
II. i 3. 

A marquis of Ts‘e. IX. xix. 8. 


THE 98th RADICAL. K 

(1) The name of a minister of Ts‘oo, 
XI. ir. 14. (2) A city of Wei.—in pres. 
" di »- of Hwah, dep Ta-ming. XI. viii. 7. 

M- see M- 

Iff A place in Ts‘e,—in pres. dis. of Leih- 
shing, dep. Tse-nan. V. xviii. 3. 


THE I00rH RADICAL. ^T . 

(1) To be born. II. vi. 5. To be pro¬ 
duced of insects. VII. xv. 9. (2j In 
names. > an earl of TVaou. II. 

*- l $i i- see 3i’ & a 

prince of Tsin . V.v 1. ,-see^. 

g§i 2j£,-see jj§. f^^ainarqms 
of Ts‘e. XII. vi. 7; x. 3. 

THE 101st RADICAL. J^j. 


To use. III. xxiv. 6;xxv,3. 5;xxx. 5: 
VI. xv. 5: VIII.xvii.6. =toinstitute. XII. 
xii. I. To use the occasion :— — , 

and thereon. V. viii. 5. To put to death 
and use as a victim,—of human beings. 
V. xix. 4: X. xi. 9. 


See jja. 


THE 102o RADICAL. g] 

Fields or lands. We have [Jj, 
certain lands of Loo,parted with toCh’ing 
by a bargain,—in the pres. Hen Cliow, 

K'ae-fung, II. i. 3; ^ jjEj JJJ 

, a part of the jp|r , so named 
from their lying on the north of mount 
Kwei, XI. x. 5 ; j$fl M EB’ ,amls 0,1 
the east of the Iv‘oh (See ^C), XII. ii. 
njfrBB- lands lying west of the 
E (See '^p), XII. ii. 1. JJJ a cer¬ 
tain contribution levied for military pur¬ 
poses from tlie lands. XII. xii. 1. 

(1) A calendarie stem-character. II. 
viii. 2; xii. 3. (2) A butf-eoat;—used fora 
certain number of soldiers armed with buff- 
coats. VIII. i 4. (3) EH >V,—see 

(4) 

(1) A ealemlaric branch-character. I. 
iv. 2: II. ii. 1 ; el passim. (2) A mar- 
quisate, held by Keamgs, whose capital 
was Seay (iSf),—in Nan-yang dis, dep. 


Nan-vang. Ho-nan. It appears to have, 
been absorbed by Ts-oo in the 6th year 
of duke Chwang, and thenceforth appears 
as a city of Ts‘oo. X. iv. 2; xi. 2. (3) A 
clan-name in Ching. V. vii. 3. (4) The 
name:—1st of a marquis of Ts-ae. VII. 
xvii. 2; 2d, of a prince of Ts-oo, IX. ii. 
10; 3d. of another great officer of Ts’oo. 


VOL. v. 


11 % 
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JS 

nan 

■fr 

pe 

1H 

/eu> 

B$. 


kiang 


X. v. 2: 4th, of a great officer of Wei, X. 
xxxii.4;5th. of another marquis of Ts‘ae, 
XII. xi. 1 ; of a thin! great officer, a prince, 
of Ts-uo, XII. xiii. 5. (5) In names. 
^,-see /£. ^ 4l,-see 

The fifth or lowest title of nobility ;= 
baron. I. viii. 6 : V. iv. 12; et ftepe. 

(1) To give to. V xxviii. 4. (2) J^L 

(1) A prince of Ch in. X. viii. 5. (2) 

A mmt >a Chinese acre. VII. xv. 8. 

To lay out the boundaries of lands. X. 
i. 9. 


; 


taan 

A 

mmg 

IIl 

loo 
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m 

tsih 


I? 


& 

iirei 


}ah 


(1) Illness, to be taken ill. 

X. xxiii. lo. (2) In names. 

-see and §f| ^>~ see ff§- 
A prince of Sung. IX. xxvi. 6. 


tun 


Bang 

v 

tuh 


THE 105th RADICAL. A. 

A calendaric stem-character. II. xi. 2: 
III. viii, 5; et ste/ie. 

The name:—1st, of a prince of Ch‘ing, 
IX. v. 2 ; x. 8; 2d, of a great officer of 
Ts'e, X. xix. 4. 


THE 106th RADICAL. |fj. 


cAe 


5 

shi/i 


(1) A viscount of Choo. XII. 
viii. 4; x. 1. (2) -see ^fjj 

H M- 

A robber, ruffians. IX. x. 8: X. XX. 3. 
XI. viii. 16: X1L xiii. 11; et al. 

To covenant, n covenant. I. i. 2, 5; ii. 
4, 6; iii. 7; vi. 2 : II. i. 4; et jxissim. 

-§l the chief of one of the wild 
tribes of the east. V. xxix. 1, 5. 

THE 109th RADICAL. |=J . 

The name of a minister of Tain. VI. 
viii. 5; xiv. 5: VII. i. 11; ii. 4; vi. i. 

Inadvertent offences. III. xxii. 1. 

The name of a minister of Sung. III. 
xxii. 1. 

Name of an earl of Ching. IX. ii. 4. 


THE 111th RADICAL, 
fit fa-nee fit. 


THE 112th RADICAL. 

(1) A stone, stones. V. xvj. 1. (2) 

The name of an officer of Sung. VIII. xv. 
9; xviii. 5. (3) A clan-name in Wei. 

IX. xvii. 3; xviii. 2; xxvii. 2; xxviii. Ii 
XI. x. 12. Also a dan-name in Chow. 

XI. xir. 9. (4) set a city of Ts'e, 
—in pres. dis. of Ch‘ang-tS‘ing, dep. Iso- 
nan. I. iii. 6. 


& 0> White. g fy.-see (2 

^ ,—see yjv (3) Q callet 

also #f- a city of Ts‘oo,—in pres. dis. o 
Tftng, dep. Nan-yang, Ho-nan. In X 
xviii. 5, Heu appears moving its capita 
to this place. 

jfl (!) A city of the royal domain,—ii 
E re8 ;,f! is ' o{ Kun ». dep. Ho-nan. X. xxii 
J 7 - (2) A clan-name in Sung. XII. vii 
I; ix. a. 


£ 




THE 108tu RADICAL, till ■ 

A city of Sung,—in the pres. Su 
Chow, dep. Kwei-tib. V. xxi. 4. 

(!) The name:—1st, of an officer < 
Tsin, IX. xxi. 4; xxiii. 7. 12; 2d. of ar 
other officer of Taiu, IX. xxix. 5. 


THE 113th RADICAL, yfi. 



uze 


at# 

pang 



chuh 


/p|5 ^?.-seo -£■£?. 

Tlie sacrifice at the altar of the Spirits 
of the land. III. xxiii. 3; xxv. 3, 5; xxx. 
5: VI. xv. 6: XII. iv. 8. 

To sacrifice to. XI. viii. 15. 

A city and lands adjacent, originally 
assigned to Ch‘ing, near mount T‘ae, > n 
pres. dis. of Pe, dep. Yen-chow; after¬ 
wards assigned by Ch'ing by contract to 
Loo. I. viii. 2, 3. j— 

nft 


jjf£ Wt ffi’ * dty of ^o°* probably in 
ts f'onypres. dis. of Tsze-yang, dep. Ycn-cbow. 
X. xi. 6. 
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chae 



te 





* 

ts'ew 



ts'in 


m 


sham if 



kuh 


(1) An earldom, held by descendants 
of the duke of Cliovv. ft is generally 
referred to the pres. Ch'ing Chow, dep 
K’ae-fung. But there must have been 
an older Chae, which had disappeared i 
from the States before the Cli'im Ts'ew ; 
period, and the descendants of whose lords j 
were transferred to the royal domain, 
and employed in the service of the court. | 

I. i. 6: II. viii. 0: III. xxiii. 2. (2) A 1 
city of Oh‘ing,—probably in the pres. ■ 
district ol Chung-tnow, dep. K-ae-fung. 

II. xi. 4. (3) the name of a <«««• 

viscount of Woo. IX. xxix. 4. I 



i muh 


jjt# 5C-- scc 9C 

The name of certain great sacrifices. 
We have -Jj~ the sacrifice offered 

when tlie {leriod of mourning for a king 
or the ruler of a State was completed, 
and his Spirit-tablet was introduced, in 
its proper place, into the temple of ances¬ 
tors, IV. ii. 2; and the te sacrifice par ex¬ 
cellence, offered once in 3 or once in 5 
years, to the remote ancestor to whom 
the kings of Chow, or the king to whom 
princes of the Chow surname, traced their 
lineage, V. viii. 4. 

A city on the western Ixrrder of Ts‘e. 
III. ii. 4 ; iv. 7. 


i 

I 

I 

I 



ch'uen 



tah 


m 

ts'ie/i 


Ven-ehow. III. vii. 4; xxiii. 6: V. xxvii. 
8 : VI. xvii. 3, 5 ; et al. (3) The name 
of an earl of Seeh. X. xxxi. 3. (4) In 
name of places, ,—sec jj-. yj\ 

‘H£,-see /Jv J||r — a city of Ts‘e, 
which lias left its name in the district so 
called, dep. Yen-chow. V. iii. 6; xi. 2: 
Vf. xvi. 1. 

An earl of Tsin. VII. iv. 2. 

The honorary or sacrificial title:—1st, 
of a duke of Sung, I. iii. 8 : 2d.'of a baron 
of Heu, V. iv. 8 ; 3d, of an earl of Clring, 
VIE iii. 9 ; 4th, of a marquis of Wei, VIII. 
iii. 2; 5lli, of a marchioness of Loo, IX. x.4. 

THE 116 xh RADICAL, ft. 


The name:—1st, of a great officer of 
Tsin. VII. i- 13; 2d, of another great offi¬ 
cer of Tsin. VIII. viii. 1 ; Sdy of a viscount 
of Choo, XI. iii. 2. 

(1) The name of a prince, afterwards 
earl, of Clring. II. xi. 5; xv. 4, 9: III. xxi. 

2 . (2) the name or designa¬ 

tion of a king’s officer. III. vi. 1. 

To steal. XI. viii. 16. 


THE 115th RADICAL, jfc. 


Baddy. III. xx. viii. C. 

Autumn, in autumn. I. i 4 ; ii. 4; iii. 5; 
et‘passim. 

(1) A piace in Loo,—in the pres. dis. 
of Fan, dep. Ts’aou-chow. III. xxxi. 5. 
(2) The great State of Tsin, which 
ultimately wrested the kingdom front the 
kings of Chow. Its lords were earls, 
Yings, claiming to be descended from the 
ancient emperor Chuen-heuh, through 
Shun’s minister Pih-e. Its commence¬ 
ment dates from a. c. 908, when its seat 
was in the pres. Ts'in Chow, Kan-suh. 
Its chiefs gradually extended their sway 
eastwards, and when they appear in the 
classic, their chief city was Yung, in 
pres. dep. of Fung-ts’eapg, Shen-se. V. 
xv. 13; e< scope. 

To tax, to lay a tax on. VII. xv. s. 

A city of Sung,—Keang Yung thinks 
in pres. dep. of Kwei-tih. II. ii. 3. 

(1) An earldom, held by Yings,—in 
the pres. dis. of Kuh-shing, dep. Scatig- 
yang, Hoo-pih. It is mentioned in H. 
vii. 2; but had perhaps already fallen 
under the power of Ts‘oo. (2) A city 
of Ts‘e.—in the pres. dis. of Tntig o. dep. 


THE 117th RADICAL. 


VjT To set up. VIII. vi. 2: XI. i. 6. 

leih 

* viscount of Seu. X. xxx. 4. 

chain) 

The name of a great officer of Tsin. 
3s. VIII. xviu. 1. 

Cant/ 

THE 118 tii RADICAL. ft 


Afr A place on the eastern border of Loo, 
3L —probably in the north of dep. TVaou- 
saiiff chow. VII xviii. 8. 


,—see & 


k'u'any 

Arts ' (1) A place in Tsin.—in pres. dis. of 

J, T'ae-kuh, dep. T‘ae-yuen, Shan-se. V. 

ke xxxiii. 8. (2) A clan-name in Tsin. VI. 

ix. r. 


chith 


(1) To build ; to make an enclosing wall 
lor a park. III. i. 4; xxviii. 4; xxxi. 1, 3, 

5: VIII. xviii. 10: X. ix. 4. 



keen 



-see ffi. 

The honorary or sacrificial title:—1 st, 
of one of the kings of Chow, IX. ii. 1; 2d, 
of an earl of Cli ing. X. xii. 5. 

A musical instrument: —a kind of flute. 
VII. viii. 4 : X. xv. 2. 
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THE 121 ST RADICAL. 



teUi 


A species of millet or maize. XL v. 2. 
Perhaps it means grain generally. 

To buy grain. III. xxviii. 7. 


ft 

ktueJi 





The name of a great officer of Tsin 
VI. xi. 2; xv. 7: VII. ix. 12. 

The name:—1st, of an earl of Tsin, Vi. 
xviii. 2; 2d, of a great officer of Tsin, VIII, 
xvii. 7: IX. i. 7; ii. 6, 9; iii. 9. 





hung 



m 

nah 




yu** 



teu 



THE 120th RADICAL. #• 

<•> < 2 )_ a 
prince of Ts‘e. III. ix. 3:—called j^J-, 

as being the eldest, in pRr. 7. 

A small State, a marquisate held by 
Keangs, the chief city of which vras in 
the pres. dis. of Kwang, dep. Tsdng-chow, 
Shan-tung. It was extinguished by Ts‘e 
in the 4th year of duke Chwang of Loo. 
I. ii. 5, 6: II. vii. 6; el al. 

A tract of Loo, which it is impossible 
to determine with any certainty. X. riii. 6. 

The name of a great officer of Loo. IX. 
xxiii. 11. 

(t) To present, to offer. III. xxii. G: 
VI. ii. 8: VIII. viii. 5. (2) To in-state; 
8ometimcs=to restore. Ul.ix. 3: V.xxv. 
5: VI xiv. 7: X. xii. 1. 

The name:—1st, of a prince of Loo, 
III. xix. 3; 2d, of a great officer of Wei, 
XL vii. 4; xiv. 4; 3d, of a prince of Ts'oo, 
XI. xiv. 3; XII. x. 11; 4th of » viscount 
of T-ing, XII. iv. 9. 

The name of an earl ofKnh. IL vii. 2. 

A city of Sung, in thepres. dis. of Kin- 
heang, dep. Yen-chow. V. xxiii. 1; xxvi. 7. 

|ija£’ a city to which the capital of 
K‘e was moved,—in the pres. dig. of 
Chang-loh, dep. Ts‘ing-chow. V. xiv. 1. 

** t& 

Ii H- 

The name of a great officer of Tsin. VI- 
ii 4 ; ix. G: VIL xii. 4. 

An elder brotherof a marquis of Wei. 
X. xx. 3. 

Merit, service. Always in the phrase 
jf£ |||;-»eej$C 

(1) To repeat a sacrifice on the day 
after its first and great celebration. VII. 
viii. *. (2) A city of Choo,—in the pres¬ 
ent dis. of Tsow dep. Yen-chow. VII. x. 
13. (3) $ij see 


THS 122i> RADICAL. 


¥ 

ha* 




m 



hvouy 


£ 

# 




% 


A clan-name in Cb'ing. X. i. 2; xi. 7 
XI xv. 6. 

The name of a great officer of Ts'oo. IX. 
xxx. 1 : X. vi. 7. 

A prince of Ts'aou. III. xxiv. 8. 


THE 123d RADICAL. ^ 

The name of one of the chiefs of the 
Chung-sun clan in Loo. IX. xxiv. 2; xxviii- 
5; xxix. 11. 


THE 124th RADICAL. m 

(1) The long feathers of a bird. As 
they were carried in the hand by dancers 
or pantomimes, we have the term used for 

a row of pantomimes. I. v. 4. (2) [^} 

$J.-see|±|. (3) ^ j§L 

W ^,-sce 

A prince of Loo. I. iv. 5; x- 2: II. iii. 5. 


THE 126th RADICAL, 


The name of an officer of Loo. IX. xir. 
1; xvi. 7; xx. 7; xxii. 3. 


(1) To finish, to complete I. v. * ( 2 ) 

#5C>- see 5C’ 


THE 126th RADICAL, j jfj- 

And.—In what in Index III. to roL 
III. I have called its idiomatic use. VI. rut. 
6: VEL. viii. 10. 


THE 128th RADICAL. If* 


~S^, the 


name of a marquis 


of 


Tsin. V. xxxii. 5. 


the name 


of a marquis of Ts'e. III. viu. 5. 
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p'ing 


thing 


neck 


The term used to describe a compli¬ 
mentary or friendly mission,=to go on 
such a mission. I. vii. 4, 6: II. iii. 9; 
viii. 2; et stepe. 

To hear, to be informed. IX. xix. 9. 

The honorary title of a duchess of Loo. 
VT. xvii. 2. 


|=|, the name of a prince of Wei. 
XI. xiv. 11 : XII. ii. 5 ; xvi. 1. 

^.-see jfc. 


THE 129th RADICAL. I^. 
To pardon, to remit. III. xxii. 1. 

TIIE 130th RADICAL. J^j. 


The Tsang-suns, or Tsangs, if the 
be omitted, were descended from a Tsze- 
tsang, a sou of duke Heaou. who appears 
in the Chuen of I. v. as Tseng He-pih 
fg: jQ), III. xxv.ii. 7: VI. X. 1 • 
VIII. i. 5; ii. 3 ; iv. 4 : IX. xxiii. 11. 

THE 132d RADICAL. ^ . 

From. II. ii. 9 ; iii. 8; xvi. 3 ; xvii. 5 ; 
et seepe. 


haou 


More properly jp.. (1) ^ jp.,— 

a name; see . (2) In names of 

places. ^ jpjjj, a city of Ch‘ing.—in 
the pres. dis. of Lin-ying, Heu Chow, Ho¬ 
nan. XI. iv. 4. %—see 


THE 133i> RADICAL. 3g. 


To be willing. VII. iv. 1. 

btny 

the name of an officer of 
Icmang Choo. X. xxxi. 6. 

nri The name:—1st, of a marquis of Ts‘ae, 
rJT" V. xiv. 5; 2d, the name of a brother of 
««« duke Seuen of Loo. VII. xvii. 7. See on 




pet 



m 

sen 



m 

t'm 


ft 


j*, the name of a prince of Wei. 

viii. x: l. 

A small State held by Kweis (|fS), 


viscounts,—the chief city of which was in 
tlie north-west of Ting-chow dep., Gan- 
hwuy. It was extinguished by Ts‘oo in 
the 16th year of duke Ting. X. iv. 2: XI. 


iv. 2. 


(1) Mutually, each other. II. iii. 2. 
(2) A clan-name in Tsin. Vii. i. 5: 
VIII. xviii. 1. 

(1) Flesh used in sacrifice, and after¬ 
wards sent by the king to the feudal 
nobles of his surname. XL xiv. 10. (2) 

mm the name of a place, site un¬ 
known. VIII. xvii 10. 

BS 4^, the name of a marquis of Tsiu. 
VII. lx. 3. 


che 





foe 



chin 

shin 



tsang 


THE 131st RADICAL, gf . 

The name of a great officer of Sung. IX. 
xvii. 6. In names. We have ,— 

“ #r; E- 

-■** ss. i e.-" i 

(1) 'Idle name of a prince, afterwards 
marquis, of Wei. VII. xviii. 1 : VII. xiv. 

8. (2) a clan-name of Loo. 


0 

k'eto 


n 



keu 


(1) To come to, or rs far as. V. xxvi. 
2 : VI. viii. 6: VII. viii. 2 j xvii. 6; et at. 
y —jp=until. VI. x. 4. The term is 
frequently used of the return of the dukes 
of Loo to their capital, after having 
been absent on business of the State, and 
has reference to a ceremony then per¬ 
formed in the ancestral temple. II. ii. 9; 
iii. 8; xvi. 3 ; xviii. 3; et scepe. We have 
the same usage in the case of great officers 
returning from other States where they 
bad been kept as prisoners. X. xiv. 1 ; 
xxix. 3. There is a difficulty with VI. 
xv. 6. (2) The name of a great officer 
of Tsin. VIII. xvii. 13. 

Apparently meaning—to complete. We 

have M A A> to complete the posi¬ 
tion of a deceased marchioness by placing 
her tablet in the temple, V. viii. 5; and 
to complete the position of a 
daughter, who has been married three 
months and is acceptable to her husband, 
by a mission from her parents. HI. ix. 5. 

A tower. III. xxxi. 1, 3, 5: VI. xvi. 5; 
xviii. 1. 


THE 134tix RADICAL. £j. 

~¥f &- see £f- 

(1) And. II. xviii. 1. (2) ffil 

—see 

To be present at, to take part in. X. 
xiii. 6. 
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THE 135th RADICAL, -gf. ^ 

ts'oo 

(1) To place or lodge. VIII. xvi. 12. J 
(2) Tlie name:—1st. of a maniuis of | peaot 
Ts‘e, VI. xiv. 9; 2d, of one of the chiefs : 

of the Shuh-sun clan, called £5: by Tso- . 

i meOOi 

she, X vii. 3: x. 5; xxiii. 1. 8; xxiv. 2; • 
xxv. 1,7. (2) jg 

To dispense with, to disband. X. v. 1. i iK 


(1) A spiall State, held by Yens, vis- .o. 
counts,—in the pres. dis. of Shno-shing, 
dep. Leu-chow, Gan-hwuy. V. iii. 3. In tszt 
the Chuen on VI. xii. 4, we read of the 
seizure of a viscount of Shoo by a general , 
of Ts‘oo, and we may suppose that Shoo 
was then extinguished; but we meet with 

•*F5fc in VII. viii. 7, extinguished I m 

then by '1's‘oo; a extinguished 

by Ts'oo, in VIII. xrii 4; and a 
also extinguished by Ts'oo, in JX. xxv. 8. t s'ao 
AH these are placed, like Shoo, in the ;g*T 
same dep. of Leu-chow. They were no 
doubt a confederacy of small States, -w- 
somehow linked together. (2) 

—see j|§ a great officer of ijj£ 

Ts'oo. IX. xxii. 6. (3) jf'j'J,— see ehw< 

W j 

THE 136th RADICAL. M. 


THE 137th RADICAL. 


The name:—1st, of a son of duke 
Chwang, III. xxxii. 5; 2d, of a prince, 
afterwards marquis, of Ts'ae, IX. xxx. 
2: X xi. 2. 


nam<; °f an cttr * uf Ts'sou. 

s'oo IX. xviii. 5. 

gf H -^’- See & VJI1 XVL 12 

‘ftlO# _ 

Growing grain.—in the blade. III. vu. 

S 3. 

neoou 

^ ^-see 

finu 

# 

WlOti , , 

(1) Name of a grandson of duke 
iV4 Hwan of Loo, father of the first of the 
tsze Shuh-sun chiefs. V. iv. 8; v. 3; xvi. 4. 
(2) ^ see (3) A city of 

Keu,—in pres. dis. of Chow-shing, dep. 
Taing-ehow. X. v. 4. ,, . 

jx-,1 (l) The earlier name of the State or 

JV* Ts'oo; —see III x. 6 ; xiv. 3 ; xviii. 

5; xxviii. 3. 

Grass. V. xxiii. 12. 

-jtt? A clan-name in Tsin. N. x. 3: VII. ix. 
T3J 8; xii. 3: VIII. iv. 1 ; viii. 4 ; tt sapissime. 
stun 

Name of a marquis of Ts‘e. XII. vii 3- 

t l QO , . , 

The honorary or sacrificial t'Ue :— 8 '. 
of an earl of Giving. II. xt. 3; 2d of a 
chwang rn arq uis of Ch‘in,IIL it. 1 ; 3d, of a duke 
of Sung. III. iii- 2; 4th, of an earl o 
Ts'aott, III. xxiv. 2; 5th, of*' n " r T < i ,us 
Loo (giving its title to Book. Ill )> ■ 

i. 3; ii. 2; 6th, of a viscount ot Lhoo, vi. 
iv. 4. 

A State, the name of which remains in 
a the present Keu Chow, dep. E-chow- Its 
ten chiefs were viscounts, claiming to oe ae 
scended from the prehistoric Shaou-haou, 

with the surname of Sze ( P,) or * ing 
(g|?) I. ii, 2, 6 : IV. ii. 5: V- xxvi. 1 ; 
et jxitsim. 

A place in TVac,—in tl.e border of the 
~T pres, dis of Joo-yang, dep. Joo-ning. 
sin x> 5, 

A place in Sung,—prol»bly >n ‘he 
B south-west of the pres. dep. of Yen-ch 
kwan j. x . 3. 


THE 138th RADICAL. Jg.. 

(1) A dan-name in Ch‘ing. IX. xi. 
10; xxvi. 5; xxvii. 2; xxx. 7. (2) 

H. ^ 

THE 140th RADICAL. W* 

(l) The name of a hill in Loo,—in 
the prea. dis. of Mung-yin, dep. E-chow. 

I. vi. 2: IT. xv. 7. (2) XL p|?, the j 
scene of a battle between Loo and Ts‘e,— 
in thepres.dis. of T‘ae-gan. dep. T*ae-gan. 
Xn. xi. 4. 


(1) The name:—1st, of a princeofCh‘i"g. 
V. vii. 4; 2d, of a viscount of Choo, A. *• • 
(2) A clan-name in Sung. VII. i>- ■ 

VIII. iv. 1; viii. 4; xv. 9, 10; xvi. 8: IX- 

i. 1; « t sapinime. Instead of ^ we ha>e 


in VI. xv. 2. 


Pulse. XI. i. 7. 


A small State, held by Keangs, with the 
title of viscount,—in the dis. of 
dep. Tang-chow, Shan-tnng. VII. *ij- A • 
ix 4 : IX. vi. 8. It was extinguished in 
Scang’s 6th year by Ts-e. 
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u'an 



shJl 




ts'ae 



tang 

ssavu 


(1) An officer of Sung. III. xii. 3, 4. 
(2) Dancers, pantomimes. YU. viii 4. 

ifc—« M- 


A city ofTs'oo. to which Heu removed 
its capital, in VIII. xy. 11. Itwasinthe 
pres, dis. of Sheh, dep. Nan-vang, Ho-nan. 

(1) A small earldom, held by Yings, 
—in the present dis. of Ning-ling, dep. 

Kwei-tih. II, xv. 8. (2) -^r a city 
of Ch'ing.—in the pres. dis. of Ch'ang- 
koh, lion Chow, Ho-nan. I. v. 8 ; vi. 4. 
(8) fjjj , the name of a chief of the 
State of Keae. V. xxix. 1, 5. 

To bnry. I. ii. 7 ; lii. 8 ; v. 2 : II. v. 4 : 
et scepissime. 



^ £L ■-»<** &.• 


The name of the spring hunting. Used 
for-—to hold a military review. X. viii. ti; 
xi. 5; xxii. 8. 



VI. xiii. 3. 


m 



. name of a viscount of Choo. 



(1) A city cf Wei,—in the pres. dis. 
of Ch'ang-yuen, dep. Ta-ming. II. iii 2 : 

VIII. ix 2. (2) rt ii -see It 

( 3 ) jW M 

Jl-- see % 

A city of Loo,—-in pres. dis. of Yib, 
dep. Yen-chow. III. ix. 2. 

(1) A place in Loo.—in pres. d:s. of 
Sae-shwuy, dep. Yen-chow. I. i. 2. (2) 

The name1st. of a great officer of Tsin, 
VI. vii. 6; 2d, of one of the chiefs of the 
Chung-snn clan in Loo, VII. ix. 3;xv. 

7: VIII. v. 2 ; vi. 8 ; et scene. 

A marquisate, held by Kes. Its capital 

at first was ±m , which is still the 
name of one of the districts of dooming, 
dep. Ho-nan. Subsequently it was moved 
to m ^5, which is the name of another ! 
dis. in the same dep. In the 11th year 
of duke Ch'aou of Loo, Ts oo extinguish¬ 
ed it; and though it was soon restored, 
it finally become a portion of that great 
State. I. iv. 4 j viii. 4 ; et passim. 

A clan-name in Sung. V. xxv. 3. 


(I) A small attached State of Sung, 
afterwards incorporated as a city with 
it. Its name remains in the dis. of Seaou, 
dep. Seu-chow, Keangsoo. V. xxx. 8: 
VII. xii. S: XI. xi. 1. 3; xiv. 13. (2) 
a city ot Ch ing,—in the pi es. 
Heu Chow, Ho-nan. IX. xi. 8, 



seek 


5 



lan 







ktCoh 


A city of Sung,—in the pres. dis. of 
Shang-k'ew, dep. Kwei-tih. V. xxi. 7. 

(I; AState,—in the pres. dis. of Ttlng, 
dep. Yen-chow. In I. xi. 1. we have the 
marquis of Seeh, but afterwards its 
lords appear with the title of earl only. 

They were Jins (■££), and claimed to be 
descended from Hwnng-te. I. xi. I : III. 
xxxi. 2 .etserpe. (2) A city of Loo, but 
it is not known where situated. III. xxxi. 

3. 

The term appropriate to narrate the 
death of the ruler of a State, or of his 
wife; but confined in the text to the de¬ 
cease of the marquises and marchionesses 
of Loo. I. xi. 4: II. xviii. 2: III. xxi. 3; 
xxxii. 4 • IV. ii. 3 : V. i. 5 ; et scepissime. 

A clan-name in Ts'oo. IX. xxx. 1 ; X. 
vi. 7. 

A State in the royal domain,—in the 
pres. dis. of Wan, dep. Hwae-k'ing. VI. 
x. 6. 

See 

Name ol an earl of Ch'ing. VII. iii. 8. 


THE 141sx RADICAL. . 


(1) The name:—1st, of a royal prince, 
VI. iii. 1 ; 2d. of a great officer of Ch in, 
IX. xxxiii. 6; 3d, of a great officer of 

Ch'ing, X. i. 2 ; xi. 7. (2) 2£,- 

see 

The name (assumed by himself) of one 
of the viscounts or kings ofTs'oo. X. xi. 
2; xiii. 2. 



(1) A city of Sung,—perhaps in pres. 
,uy Chow, dep. Kwei-tih. II. xii. 5. (2) 

Am _see t i x 

1) A small dukedom, held by Kes,— 
escended from Chung-yung, second son 
f king T ae. the grandfather of king 
fan. Its chief city was in the pres. dis. 
f P-ing-iuh, Keae Chow, Shan-se. V. ii. 
; v. 9. It was extinguished by Tsin in 
le 5th year of duke He of Loo. (2) 
the territory occupied by a tribe 
f fht* White Teih. whose chiefs 




Kes,—in the pres. dis. of Chin-ting, Chih- 
le. X. xii. 10; xv. 5: XI. iv. 12; v. 6: XII. 
-■i 2. (3) ^-^.-see-^Jt. 

A city of Ch'ing,—probably the chief 
city of the State of the Eastern Kwoh, 
extinguished by Ch ing before the Ch'un 
Ts ew period.— in the pres. dis. of Fan- 
shwny, dep Kae-fung. X i. 2. 
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THE 142d RADICAL, 


^-see 

*fe m— m 


A city of Loo..—in pres. dig. of T - ac- 
gan, dep. T‘ae-gan. VIII. ii. 9, ]y. 

Probably a kind of locust. III. xxix. 8. 

i 

Probably a kind of fly, produced in the 
water, and inflicting a painful bite. III. 
xviii. 3. 

Lame of locusts. VII. xv 9. 

A locust. II. v. 8: v. xv. 7: VI. iii. 5; 
viii. 7: VII. vi. 8; xiii.3; xv. 6: VIII. vii. 
6: XII. xii. 0; xiii. 9, 12. 

Grubs that eat the heart of grain. I. v. 

6; viii. 9: III. vi. 4. 

Jgi ^,-see 

i 

The name:—1st of a grandson of one 
of the earls of Ch ing. IX. xiv. 1, 3, 7; 2d, 
of an earl of Ch'ing, XI. ix. 2. 

% - 8ee 2Jc 


THe 144tu RADICAL 


0) "fT a messenger from one 

State to another. IX. xi. 16; xviii. 2: X. 
vii.4; xxiii. 3-,etal (2) ^7^,—see^. 

The name of a marquis of Wei IX 
xxvi. 3 ; xxix. 3. 

The name of a great officer of Tsin. VI 
xii. 6. 


fnj-see 

A roarquisate, held by Res, descendants 
ot Kang-shuh, one of the sons of king 
W&n Its chief city was at first Chaou- 

ko in ll *e Pres, dis. of K‘e, dep. 

Wei-hwuy. It was subsequently chang¬ 
ed to Ts‘oo-k‘ew £), in dis . of 
Hwah, same dep; aud afterwards to Te- 
k 'ew (*j^* Jit), in pres. K‘ae-chow, dep. 
Ta-ming, Chih-le. I. ii. 9 ; iv 4 ■ ni 
xxxviii. 1; et 

1$T$, a ci ‘y °I Ching,—in pres. dis. 
of Yuen-woo, dep. Hwae-k‘ing. VI. viii. 4. 

THE 145th RADICAL. ^7. 

(1) A clan-name in Chin. IX. iii. 6. 7. 
Should be 1^. (2) . ft;. 


A city of Song,—in the pres. Suh Chow, 
dep. Kung-yang, Gan-hwuy. II. xv. 10. 
The K‘ang-he dictionary gives the pro¬ 
nunciation in this case as e; but clre is 
that of Luh Tih-ming. 

Tlie honorary or sacrificial title:—1st 
of a marquis of Ts‘e, III. ix. 5; 2d, of a 
marquis of Tsin, VI. vi. 5; 3d, of one of 
the kings of Chow, VI. ix. 3; 4tli, of ail 
earl of Ch'ing, VIII. iv. 6; 5th. of a mar¬ 
quis of Loo (giving its title to Book IX.), 
IX. xxxi. 4; 6th, of a marquis of Wei, X. 
vii. 8; 7th of an carl of Seel), XI. xii. 2. 

Clothes presented to be used in the 
burial of the dead, grave-clothes VI. ix. 
13. 

To snrprise, to attack by surprise. IX. 
xxiii. 13. 


THE 146th RADICAL. 

The west, western. III. xviii. 2 ; xix. 5: 
V. XX. 3 ; xxvi. 2; tt tape. ■.jJJ jjjj,—see 

m 

THE 147th RADICAL. 

To sec; to admit to an interview, or to 
have an interview with. VIII. xvi. 8 : IX- 
vii. 10. 

To be visible. III. vii. 2. 

In the phrase Jjjlj used of a ruler 
giving audience to his ministers on the 
first day of the moon. VI. xvi. 2. 

To have an official interview with, an 
audience of. III. xxiv. 6. 

fl) To see, to look at. I. v. 1: III. 
xxiii. 3. (2) The side tower at a gate. 
XI. ii. 1, 4. 

THE 148th RADICAL. 


A horn. VIII. vii. 1. 


THE 149th RADICAL. ==- 


To speak about VIII. viii. 1. 

(I) A small State, the lords of which 
w ere Kcnngs and barons. Its chief city at 

first was Heu-ch'ang (g^f in the 

pres. Heu Chow, Ho-nan. It was after¬ 
wards moved to Sheh (See then to 

^ (See then to Suh or 

*nd finally to Yung Feeble 

as Heu was, it outlasted the Ch‘un Ts'ew 
period, and was ultimately extinguished 
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cnen 

m 

m 

I wei 


=35. 

PH 

y« 


a/C 

yueJi 

m 

C/IOO 


(‘as 


htcan 


by Ts‘oo. I. xi. 3: Tt. xv. 6; ft sitpissime. 
(2) Qj, some lands originally 

granted to Eoo, near the first capital of 
Heu. II. i. 3. (3) The name of one of 
the chiefs of the Tsang-sitn clan in Loo. 
VIII. i. 5; ii. 3; iv. 4. 
ifefe 


— r’— Bee 

The name of a great officer of Ch'ing. 
III. xvii. 1, 3. 

'The name of one of the chiefs of the 
Sliuh clan in Loo. X. xxv. 2; xxiv. 8. 

ftJli n ® me °f 4 marquis of Tsin. V. 
ix. 5. 

To beguile, to inveigle X. xiv. 2. 

Name of a prince of Ch'ing. DL xvi. 3. 
see ^jip. 

(1) In the phrase 0 *,—see 0-.. 

(2) A city in Loo.—in the pres. dis. of 
Choo-shing, dep. Ts‘ing-chow. IIL xxix. 
B: VI. xii. 8. (3) Jsf— see Jf- 

A small State, whose lords were Tszes 
( ^r) and viscounts,—in the pres. dis. of 
Leth-sltiog. dep. Tse-nan. It appears in 
the text only once, when it was extin¬ 
guished by Ts‘e. III. x. G. 

A city of Loo,—in the pres. dis. of 
Fei-shing, dep. T'aegan. II. iii. 6, 8:XI. 
X. 5; viii. 3, 7. 

THE 150th RADICAL. 

A valley. —see 

—see fit". 


hlk 

m 

bt 


THE 151st RADICAL. 

SS The name of a great officer of Ch‘in. 
XII. xiv. 6, 13. 

THE 153d RADICAL. 


S<l 

p‘aou 


(I) The name of one of the chiefs of 
the Sltuh-sun clan. IX. ii. 8 ; iii. 7; iv. 2; 
v. 3; xiv. 3; el scejtt. His death is men¬ 
tioned in X. iv. 8. (2) A viscount of 
Hoo. XI. xv. 3. 


SB *#—*• 


mA 


pe 

foo 

m 

tsze 

m 

tat 

Si 

fvny 

B$ 

foo 


rh'ih 


see 


It 

ti'oA 


(1) The name of one of the chiefs of 
tlie Cbung-snn clan. X. ix. 4; x. 3; xi. 6; 

xxiv. 1. (2) 


L>- 6ee <§L 


m 

k l e 

ft 

yueA 


THE 154th RADICAL, g . 


The name of a prince of Tsoo. IX. v. 
10; vii 8 ; x. 3, 8, 10; xii. 5 ; xiv. 6. 


,—see , 


A city of Sung.—in the pres. dis. of 
Ts‘aou, dep. Ts‘aou-chow. V. ii. 4. But 
this identification proceeds on the sup¬ 
position of s being for in which 
case the pronunciation should bedifferent. 

The name :—1st, of a prince of Loo, a 
son of duke Chwsng, V. xxviii 2 ; 2d, of 
a great officer of Wei, IX. xvii. 3 ; xviii. 
2 ; 3d, of a baron of Heu, X. xix. 2 ; 4th, 
of a great officer of Ch‘in. Xll. xiv. 14. 

(1) The name of an earl of Ch'ing. 
VIII vi. 7. (2) A city of Loo,—in the 
pres. dis. ofPe. dep. E-chow. It was the 
principal city of the Ke-sun clan. IX. vii. 
4: X. xiii. 1 : XI. xii. 5. 

To levy or collect taxes. |Jj a 
certain contribution levied for military 
purposes from the land in Loo. XU. xii. I. 

To give to, to confer on. VIII. viii. 7. 

A small State, whose lords were vis¬ 
counts. surname unknown,—in pres. dis. 
of Shang-shing, Kwang Chow, Hn-nan. 
It was extinguished by Ts‘oo, in X. iv. 6. 

Presents for the burial of the dead ;— 
specially of carriages and horses. I. i. 4: 
VI. v. 1. 

Presents or contributions of money for 
the burial of the dead. I. iii. 4. 


THE 155th RADICAL, yfc. 

(1) Red. In the name ,—see 

& (2) The name: — 1st, of a prince, 

perhaps an earl, of Ts'aou, III. xxiv. 8 ; 
2d, of a viscount of the Jung-man, XII. 
iv.6. (3) ^jjg. —see 


THE 15Gth RADICAL. 




The name of a minister of Tsin. X. ii. 
1; xi. 7. 

(1) The name of a city in Wei. or, acc, 
to others, in Ts'aou. If not identical with 

it was near it:—see # “• K 4 ' 
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chauu 



u y 


(2) A large State, called also MM 
whose lords were Szes and vis¬ 

counts, having their principal city in the 
pres. dis. of Shan-yin. dep. Shaou-hing, 
Cheh-keang. It first appears m Tso-3he 
in the Sth year of duke Seuen. X. v. 8; 
viii. 9; xxxii. 2. MM seems to be an 
attempt to give the name of the State as 
it was pronounced by its own people. 

A clan-name:—1st, in Tsin. VL viii. 
4 ; xiv 5: VII. i. 1 l f 13 ; et sape ; 2d, in 
Wei. XI. xiv. 2. 

A city in Loo,—in the borders of the 
present districts of Sze-ahwuy and Tsow. 
II. xvii. 2. 



leifi 


THE 157th RADICAL. & 

Great, state-. In the phrase 
-see jg. 

3k dh ~ see ± 



To advance, to raise higher. VI. ii. 6. 

The name of a marquis of Ch'in. II. 
xii. 5. 

The name of a great officer of Tsin. X. 
xxxi. 2, 4. 


THE 159th RADICAL. 


A carriage. II. xv. 1. 


ktu 

ck'uy 


keun 

if 

chin 

m 

cheh 


shoo 


y « 


ymn 


An army ;—consisting, properly, o! 
12,500 men. IX. xi. 1: X. v. 1. 7 

The name of a viscount of Ts'oo XII 
vi. 6. 

The name:—1st, of the grandson of 
one of the earls ofCh'ing, IX. x. 4, 8: 2d, 
of one of the Heads of the Shuh clan in 
Doo, X. xxi. 5 ; 3d, of a marquis of Wei, 
XII. xvi. 1. ^ 

To offer, to make overture of. I. vi. 1. 


A clan-name in Ch'in. V. iv. 4: XII 
xii. 2; xiv. H. See 


THE 160th RADICAL. 

A calendaric stem 
HI. vii. 2 : et passim. 


1^5 calendaric stem-character. I. iii 



shin 


it 



sung 

m 


t k aou 



yih 




tug 



ko 

ktvo 


THE 161 st RADICAL. 

(I) A calendaric branch-character. I. 
ii. 4 ; iii. 5 ; ix. 2 ; xi. 4 ; et passim. (2) 
The name:—1st, of a minister of Loo, 
one of the Heads of the Tsang-sun elan, 
III. xxxiii. 7 ; VI. x. 1; 2d, of a brother 
of a duke of Sung. XI.’x. Ii ; xi. 1 ; xiv 
13; 3d, of a grandson of a marquis of 

Ts'ae, XII. iv. 2. (3) [^, a city 

of Ch'in,—in the pres. dep. of Ch'in - 
chow, Ho-nan. VII. xi. 2. (4) 

j^-see 


THE 162d RADICAL. j|. 

(1) To follow after, to pursue. ITI. 
xviii. 2: V. xxvi. 2. (2) 9ee 

if 

Retiring, backwards. V. xvi. 1. 


To escort. IL iii. 6: III. i. 3. 

To slink away, to make one’s escape 

from. HI. xvii. 3 : V. v. 6 : IX. vii. 11. 

• 

To meet. Generally used of officers 
going to meet a bride for their ruler, or 
for the king. I. ii. 5: IT. iii. 5 ; viii. 6:111- 
xxiv. 3 : V. xxv. 3: VII. i. 2: VIII- xiv. 
3: IX. xv. 2. To meet one’s own bride. 
III. xxril. 5: VI. iv. 2. To go to meet a 
coffin. VIII. ix. 1. 

The name of a viscount of Shin (W- 

X. xxiii. 7. 

The name:—1 st, of a great officer of 
Wei, V. xxvi. 1; 2d, of a marquis of Wei. 
VIII. ii. 6; 3d, of one of the Heads of 
the Chung-sun clan in Loo, IX. xx. 1. 4 ; 
xxiii. 10; 4th, of a great officer of Ch'ing, 

XI. vi. 1; x. 10. 

(1) And thereon, and then. II. viii. 
6 ; xviii. 1: III. xix. 3: V. vi. 3; et sape. 
(2) A small State, held by Kweis 
descendants of Shun,—in the pres. dis. of 
Ning-yang, dep. Yen-chow. III. xiii. 2; 
xvii. 2. ( 3 ) The name of a son of duke 
Chwang of Loo, whose descendants had 
the clan-names of Chung ( ^l|j) and Tung- 

mun (M P'l ). v. xxvi. 5; xxvii. 4: 
VI. ii. 8: vi. 5 : VII. i. 2, 3, 7; viii. 2, 3 ; 
et t<epe. 

(1) To meet hurriedly,—without pre¬ 
vious agreement. I. iv. S: viii. 1: ID- 1V 
3; xxiii. 6; xxx. 6; xxxii. 2; et al To 
meet with. II. x. 3. (2) A city in Loo, 
situation unknown. IX. xv. 3. 

To pass by. V. xvi. 1. 
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htcan 



seuen 


M 


n 

peih 

u 

choo 


* 

yah 

m 

how 

keuou 



The name: —1st, of a prince of Ch'in, 
X. viii. 7; 2d, of an earl of K-e, XII. viii. 
6 . 


The name of a viscount of Woo. IX. 
xxv. 10. 


In names of places. 

* — Jt Jut. -X* 

,—see 


,—see 


The name:—1st of a great officer of 
Wei, VII. xiv. 1; 2d, of a great officer of 
Chffng, XI. xv. 6: XII. ii. 6; xiii. 1. 


To remove, to transport. Used both 
transitively and intransitively. III. i. 8; 

x. 3: IV. ii. 1: V. i. 3; xxxi. 7: X. ix. 2. 
To return III. viii. 4: VI. xiii. 8: IX. 

xix. 9. Read hwan, should not be 

marked m _ . I 

The name of a great officer of Loo. XI. 

xi. 4: XII. v. 6; vi. 5; xiv. 4. Jjg, 
the designation of a great officer of Wei. 
XII. xri. 2. 

THE 163d RADICAL, 

(1) A small marquisate, held by the 
descendants of one of the sons of the 
duke of Chow. Its principal city at first 
was in the pres dis of Hing-t‘ae, dep. 
Shun-tih, Chih-le; but it was afterwards 
moved to K-e in dep. Tung-ch‘ang, Shan¬ 
tung. Ill xxxii. 7: IV. i. 2: V. i. 2, 3, 4; 
xix. I i xx. 6; xxv. 1. The last passage 
records Hing’s extinction by Wei. 

A place in Ch'ing,—in present Ching 
Chow, dep. K‘ae-fung; the scene of a 
famous battle between Tsin and Ts‘oo. 
VII- xii. 3. 

(1) A small State, held by Ts-aous 
C||), claiming to be descended from the 
ancient emperor Chuen-hcuh. It was at 
first merely an attached territory of Loo, 
but afterwards its chiefs were advanced 
to be viscounts;—in pres. dis. of Tsow, 
dep. Ven-chow. I. i. 2: II. viii. 4: V. xix. 

2, 4; et s&pissinte. (2) *JR ,—see 

✓Jv (3) ^flfg.-see Jg. 

A small State, near Loo,—in the pres. 
Tse-ning Chow, dep. Yen-chow. IX. xiii. 

2 . 

mm the name of an earl of Ke. 

X. xxiv. 5. 

A city of Loo,—in the pres. Tung- 
p‘ing Chow, dep. T-ae-gan. It belonged 
to the Shuh-sun clan. XI. x. 6, T; xii. 3. 

(1) A border sacrifice, and to offer it. 
V. xxxi. 3: VII. iii. 1: VIII. vii. 1, 4; x. 

2; xiii. 6; et scepe. (2) A city of Chow. 
X. xxiii. 4. 

A small State, held by earls, Kes, de¬ 
scended from one of the sons of king 
Wan. —in the pres. dis. of Wan-shang. 
dep. Yen-chow I. v. 3; x. 8: II. iii. 3; vi 
2 : III: viii. 3 : VI. vii. 1. 


u 

iroo 


too 

Sli 


kaou. 


15 

lang 



tan 


m 


ping 



mei 


u 


iff 

keuen 


rif* 


A city of Ke,—in the pres. dis. of Gan- 
k‘ew, dep.Tse-nan. III. i. 8. (2) A city 

of Loo,—in the pres. dis. of Sze-shwuy, 
dep. Yen-chow. VI. vii. 2. 

Outer suburbs. VI. xv. 12: IX. xv.4; 
xix. 14: XII. iv. 7. 


(1) A city of Sung,—in pres. dis. of 
Shing-wob, dept. Ts‘aou-chow. I. x. 4. 
This was called South Kaou. (2) An¬ 
other city of Sung, not far from the form¬ 
er, and caPed North Kaou. It had been 
the chief city of a small State. II. ii. 4. 
(31 A »iscount of Kaou is mentioned in 
V. xx. 2; which may possibly be the same 
referred to in II. ii. 4, in which case Kaou 
could not have been another city of Sung. 

A city of Loo,—in the pres. dis. of Yn- 
t‘ae. dep. Yen-chow. I. ix. 4: II. iv. 1; x. 
4: III. viii. 1; x. 4; xxxi. 1: X. ix. 5. 

The capital of Ts‘oo,—see Jhj^. XI. iv. 
15. 


A clan-name :—1st, in Tsin, VI. xi. 2 ; 
xv. 7: VII. ix. 12 : VIII. ii. 3; iii. 11 ; xi. 
2 ; xiii. 1 ; xvi. 14 ; xvii. 13; 2d, in Ts oo. 
XI. iv. 9. This character is unfortunately 
read in the translation as Keoh or K'eoh, 
from its having been confounded with 
formed from p. and arc 

constantly confounded together. 


Jx.' see j£. 


A small State, held by Szes (; some 
read Ke), viscounts, claiming to be 
descendants of the ancient Shaou-haou. 
VII. iv. 1 ; xvi. 3: VIII. vii. 2; viii. 10: 
IX. vii. 1 : X. xvii. 3. 

A city of Ke,—-in pres. dep. of Ts'ing- 
chow. III. i. 8. 

The same as Little Choo,—see 
III. v. 3; xv. 3. 

The name of a State: but where it was 
is unknown. III. xxiv. 9. 

Cl) A.capital. V. xvi. !. (2) The 

name of a great officer of Tsin. VI. ix. 4 

A city of Loo,—in the p r es. Tung-phug 
chow, dep. T’ae-gan. III. xxviii. 4. 

A small State.—originally i;. the pres, 
dis. of Nnv-heang, Nan-yang dep., Ho¬ 
nan. Afterwards its capital was ivmoved 
to Joh,—in the dis. of E-shing, dep 
Seang-yang. Hoc-pih. After this it be¬ 
came an attached territory of TVoo, 
which afterwards on an emergency re¬ 
moved its capital to it. Ts oo must have, 
before that, quite exiinguished the inde¬ 
pendent existence of Joh. VI. v. 5. 

A city of Wei,—in the pres. Pub-chow, 
dep. Ts'aou chow. III. xiv. 4 ; xv. !; xix. 
3. 

A small State, held by viscounts, with 
the surname Yun i. Its chief city 
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was K’e-yang —in the pres. 

dep. of E-chow. X. xviii. 3. 

4g|/ A city of Loo.—in the pres. dis. of E- 

shwuy. dep. E-chow. But this city 
y an sometimes appears as belonging to Keu. 
VI x'i. 8: VIII. ix. 10 : rx. xii. 2 ; et supe. 
There appears to hare been another Yun 
in Loo,—in pres. dis. of WHu-shang. 
VIII. iv. 8, and perhaps some other 
places. 

5511 (I) A city of Ke,—in pres. dis. of 

0r Ch ang-yih, dep. Ts l ing-chow. III. ir.8. 
tsze (2) A place in Loo,—somewhere in Yen- 
chow dept. III. xi. 2. 

A city of Wei,—in the pres. dis. of Joo- 
R|l kaou, T‘ung Chow, Keang-soo. XII. xii. 
^ UB 4. It was also called ^r. 

CV Border, frontier. III. ix. o : V. xxvi. 2, 
@1* 5: VI. vii. 7 ; el at. 

p'et 

gin (I) A small State, an attached terri- 
3H' tory of Loo,—perhaps in the pres. dis. of 
chuen T’an-shing, dep. E chow. VIII. vi. 3. (2) 

A city, site unknown; by some 
said to be the same as the preceding. X. 
xx vi. 4. 

igj? A city of Ch’ing,—in the pres. dis. of 
*wF Yen-ling, dept. K’ae-fung. I. i. 3. Later 

J,el * on, Yen received the name of ||R 

and gave its name to one of the famous 
battles between Tsui and Ts oo. VIII. 
xvi. 6. 

gif A small attached State, held by Keangs, 
“1* —in the pres. Tung-ping Chow, dep. 

chang X ae-gan. III. xxx. 3. 

m (1) A marquisate held by Mans ( J^), 
ting —probably in the pres. Tang Chow. dep. 
Nan-yang, Ho nan. II. vii. 3. (2) A 

city of Ts ae.—in the pres dis. of Yen- 
shing, Heu Chow. II. ii. 6. 

(1) A small State, held by Szes (^J), 
tsang viscounts, descendants of Yu,—in the 
pres, dis, of Yih, dep. Ycn-chow. It was 
extinguished by Keu in the tith year of 
duke Seang, but came in tlie 4th year of 
Ch'aou into the possession of Loo. V. xiv. 
2; xv. 9; xvi. 3; xix. 3. 4: VII. xviii. 4; 
et «/. (2) A cuy of Chung.—in the 

pres. Suy Chow. dep. Kwei-tih. IX. i. 3. 
ffK A place in Ch’ing. No more is known 
*"vy of it. IX. vii. 9. 
irei 

jjg ? CO An earldom, held by Kes. descend- 
5jel' ed from a son of king Le. The investiture 
ch'tng „f the first cart was in B.U. 805, and the 
seat of the territory was then in the 
present Hwa Chow, dep. T’ung-chow, 
Shen-se. His successor moved to the 
eaBt. and settled in what he called • New 
Ch’ing,’ still the name of a district in 
K'ae-fung dep. I. i. 3; ii. 9; iii. 7; iv. 4; 
x. 6, xi. 3; et passim. (2) The name of 
a marquis of Wei VII. ix. 10. (3) m 


A place in Ch'ing. No moie is known 
of it. IX. vii 10. 


ifefl A city of Ts aou,—in the pres. dep. of 
Ts’aou-ehow. X. xx. 2. 

mung 

Igff (1) A city of Ke,—in the pres. dis. 

of Lin-tsze, dep. Tsung-cliow. III. iii 4; 
he xii. 1. (2) A city of Ts'e.—in pres, dis- 

of Tung-o, dep. T'ae-gan. V. xxvi. 2. 

H|jjj Name of a place in Loo. V. i. 9. 
le 

THE 1$4th RADICAL, Hj. 

M A ealendaric branch character. I. vi 2 
III. ix. 5; xxi. 2; et passim. 

gem 

THE 165th RADICAL. 

To liberate. V. xxi. 7. 

shih 

THE 166th RADICAL. JJ. 

y (1) A neighbourhood, a district. 

le jg —y;e (2) A clan-name in Tsin. 

V. ix. 6; x. 6. 

1g H 4jp,—see jg. M&’- Secj k- 

ch ung 

pyy (1 j The name of a son of duke beang 
of Loo. IX. xxxi. 3. (2) ift®‘.- see 

% M - see £!> 

THE 167th RADICAL, 'fe 

A, Metal, the precious metals; way ^ 
translated by money. VI. ix. L 

Cfr The name of a great officer of Tsin. 
VIII. xiii. L; xvii. 13. 

£0. (0 To confer on, to give to. HI- i- 6: 

VI i 5 - w | 

(1) A clan-naine in Ch’in. IX- **} ’ 

Wm, 11. (2) The name of a prince of la in - 

Men x. i. 4. M 

M o) (2) » 

chvng ^ s city of Ts’no,—in pres. dis. of 1 ung- 
yang. dep. Fung -yang, Gan-hwuy. VIII. 
xv. 10. 

And a hill,—in the pres. K‘ae 

flea Chow, dept. Ta-ming. XII- ii 6. 

THE I68 th RADICAL. J|- 

In names of places. — see -^‘ 

cA’aae g ^-see. Q J§ ’ 

c=r uu Ui 
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THE 169th RADICAL, p^. 



mun 



yueh 





w 

heang 



chin 




(1) A door or gate,—double-leaved. 
III. xxv. 5: V. xx. 1. P^, the name 

of the south gate of the ducal palace of 
Loo. XI. ii. 1, L (2) To attack a gate. 
IX. xxv. 10. (3) P^ ( —see 

Intercalary. VI. vi. 8: XIL v. 6. 

g H.-~ i 

fM] ft- 

(1) To examine the carriages of a 
State ;=to hold a military review. II. vi. 
3. (2) The name of a great officer of 
Sung. IX. xir. 7. 

A gate-keeper, a porter. IX. xxix. 4. 

A city of Loo,—in the pres. dis. of W&n- 
shang, dep. Yen-ehovr. II. xi. 9: X. xxxii. 
I. 

A city of Loo,—in pres. dis. of Nlng- 
ystng, dep. Yen-chow. XIL xiii. 3. 7. 

THE 170xh RADICAL. 

(1) A city of Loo,—in the pres dis. 
of Pe, dep. E-chow. I. ix. 6: III. vii. 1 ; 
xxii. 5; xxix. 5: V. xiv. 2: IX. xiii. 4) 
xvii. 4. (2) A city of Sung. I. x. 4. (3) 
A city of Keu,—in pres. dis. of Gan- 
k'ew, dep. Ts ing-chow. X. v. 4. 

To surrender. III. viii. 3. To reduce. 
III. xxx. 3. 

(1) A place in Ts‘oo,—in pres dis. of 
Yen-shing, Heu Chow Ho-nan. V. iv. 1. 

(2) jig,-see 

a city of Loo,—in the borders 
of the present dep. of T‘ae-gan. XI. x. v. 

A marquisate, held by Kweis 
claimiug to he descendants of the ancient 
Shun. Its capital was Yuen-k‘iiw 

$$),—in the pres. dis. of Hwae-ning, 
dep. Ch‘in-chow, Ho-nan. I. iv. 4; II. 3 ; 
et passim. 

In names of places. see 

of Wei,—in pres. dep. of Ta-ming, Chili- 
le. VIII. riL 5. —see uw 

” Jt 

n at— m 

(1) A marquisate, held by Kes.—in 
the pres dis. of E-shwuy. dep. E-ehow. 
We hear nothing about it after the notice 



lung 



seueh 

rr 

y* 



ttfiH 



thin 


in IV. ii. 1. (2) A city of North Yen,— 
in pres. dis. of T*ang. dep Paou-ting, Chth- 
le. X. xii. 1. (3) A clan-name in Tsin. 
VI. iii. 7; vi. 6. (4) The name:—1st, 
of a great officer of Wei, XI. xiv. 2 : 2d, 
of an earl of Ts k aou, XII. viii. 1. (5) 

gf.-soe -T; (§ J£,-see fg; 

iX SI ~ see iX> i|- see 1 h§; 
Hf M r, ~ sec W ! $0 

8 4 ~ see H 4 !f—see jfj. 

To fall. III. vii. 2: V. xvi. 1; xxxiii. 
12: XI. i. 7. 

(1) A marquisate, held by Kes,—in 
the pres. Suy Chow, dep. Tih-gan, Hoo- 

pih. V xx. 6. (2) -see 

The honorary title of a marquis of 
Loo, giving its title to Book I. XI. xi. G. 

2§ ftl ~ scc HI- 


THE 172d RADICAL. . 


mn-«* n 

« f f. (2) j£, 

- see 6. B ~ see 

~ 8ee «*• ii$#>- 8et ‘$I- 

THE 173d RADICAL, p||. 


Rain, there was rain. I. ix. 2: III. vii. 
2; xxxi. 6: V. ii. 5; iii. 1, 2, 4; etal. 

To rain,—followed by an object. I. ix. 
2: II. viii. 5: V. x. 7: VI. iii. 5: X. iii. 0. 

Snow. I. ix. 2: II. viii. 5: V. x. 7. 

A sacrifice for rain; to offer that sacri¬ 
fice. II. v. 7: V. xi. 3; xiii, 4: VIII. iii. 
10; vii. 8: IX. v. 5; xvi. 9;xvii. 5; xxviii. 
4: X. iii. 5; vi. 0; viii. 8; xvi. 5; xxiv. 4 : 
xxv. 1: XI. i. o; vii. 6, 8; xxii. G: XII. 
iv. 4. 

Hail. V. xxix. 4: X. iii. G ; iv. 1. 


LightDing ; to lighten. I. ix. 2. 

(I) To thunder. I. ix. 2. The thunder 
struck.V. xv. 10. (2j To shake, to 

quake In the phrase . see 
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The name of a great officer of Ch-ing. 
IX. xi. iO; xxvi. 5; xxvii. 2; xxjc. 7. 

The name of a grandson of one of the 
marquises of Ts‘ae. XII. iv. 5. 

Hoarfrost V. xxxiii. 12: XT. j. 7. 


The name of an earl of Ts aou XI. viii. 


The honorary or sacrificial title:—1st, 
of a marquis of Ch'in, VII. xii. 1 ; 2d, of 
a marquis of Ts‘e, IX. xix. 13 ; 3d. of a 
baron of Heu, IX. xxvi. 10; 4th, of a mar¬ 
quis of Ts-ae, X. xiii. 10 ; 5th, of a mar¬ 
quis of Wei. XII. ii. 7. 

THE 174th RADICAL ^|. 


The honorary or sacrificial title of an 
earl of Ta'aou. XI. viii. 11. 


THE 177r« RADICAL. 

The name:—1st, of a great officer of 
Tsin, IX. xxix. 6: X. xxi. 2; et a/., down 
to XI. viii. 10 ; 2d, of another great officer 
of Tain, X. xxv. 2: XI. x. 4; e< a/., down 
to XII. xv. 5; 3d, of a great officer of 
Loo, X. xxii. 5; xxiii. 2. 

A place in Ts'e,—the scene of a great 
battle and the defeat of the forces of Ts'e. 
It was, probably, in the pres. dep. of Tse- 
nanVIII. ii.3. I 


THE 178th RADICAL. 

(1) A place in Tsin, the scene of a 
battle between Tsin and Tsin,—in P'ing- 
yang dep., Shan-se V. xv. 13. This 
place, called the plain of Han, ought to 
be distinguished from the State of Han, 
which was in Shen se. (2) Aclan-name 
in Tsin,—derived from the name of the 
old State; VIII. viii. 1: IX. i. 3: X. ii. 1. 

THE 181st RADICAL, Jj|. 

The honorary or sacrificial title:—1st, 
of a marquis of Ts'e, VIII. ix. 3; 2d, of a 
viscount of T'fing, XII. iv. 11. 

The name of a small State,—in the 
pres. dis. of Heang-sliing, dep. Ch'in- 
1 chow, Ho-nan. V. xvii. 2. It appears 
there as extinguished by Loo, but it was 
afterwards territory of Ts‘oo. 

(1) The name of an earl of Ts-aou. X. 

xviii. 1. (2) M ft }— 8ee | 

A small State, whose lords were Kes, 
and viscounts. Its chief city was, proba¬ 
bly, in the pres. dis. of Shang-shwuy, dep. 
Ch'in-chow, Ho-nan. V. xxv. 5: IX. iv. 
7: X. iv. 2: XI. iv. 2 (extinguished by 
T j'ooj. 


Name of a great officer of Ch'in. XH. 
xi. 2. 

jjp|, the name of an earl of Ch ing. 
IX. vii. 10. 

Name of a marquis of Ts'e. VI. i. 10, 

THE 182r> RADICAL. 

The surname of the rulers of Jin ( 
and some other States, who claimed to be 
descended from the ancient T'ae-haoa. 
VI. iv. 7 ; v. 2; ix. 13. 

THE 183t> RADICAL. 

To fly. V. xvi. 1. 


THE 184th RADICAL. 

(I) To eat ;=to nibble away. VIII. vii. 
1 : XII. 1,3- (2) In the phrase 0% 
descriptive of an eclipse;—see 

B 

o) m P 

it >- see it- 

A lodging or reception house. HI. i. 4. 

A famine; there was a famine. VII. x. 
18 ; xv. 10: IX. xxiv. 13: XII. xiv. 16. 

THE 185th RADICAL. 'fi‘- 

(I) The name:—1st, of a prince of 
Ts'aou, VIII. ii. 3; 2d, of a great officer 

of Tsin, VIII. v. 3 (2) ^ lb -see 

If: 

THE 187tii RADICAL. ,fj§. 

(1) SI J§, minister of War. VI. 
vui. 8; xv. 2.- (2) J| j§|,—see (H' 
The name of a duke of Sung. III. ii. »• 

(1) A clan-name in Ch'ing. XII. vii. 

6. (2) Name of a prince snd great officer 

of Ts'ae. XII. ii. 9. 

$jfc~ see M. 
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/« 


tiwan 


I5J 

kaou 


t'uy 

m 

wet 




loo 


The name of a prince of Cli'ing. IX. x. 8. 
The name of a marquis of Tain. VI. vi. 4. 


THE 189th RADICAL. 


(1) A elan-name in Ts-e. III. xxii. 5: 
IV. ii. 6: VII. v. 3,5; xv. 7; VIII. XT. 10; 

0 tBc 1- ' aee )jx - 


etal. (2) 


$8 

paou 

m 

ts*eic 


chtten 


m 

kino 

m 


THE 190m RADICAL. 


(1) The name:—1st, of a Tiscount of 
Hoo, X xxiii. 7; 2d, of a great officer of 
Sung, XII. iii. 5. 


THE 194th RADICAL. 


The name of a great officer of Sung. 
XII. xir. 7, 9. 

A clan - or sur-namc in Tsin. XII. vii. 2; 
xiii. 7. The origin of the surname is to 
be found in the Chuen introduced after 

IV. i. 5. 


THE 195th RADICAL. ^. 


(1) Fish. = fishermen. I. v. 1. A clan- 
name in Sung. VIII. xr. 9; xviiL 6. (2) 

M &•-** M- 

The State of Loo, having for its capital 
K‘euh-fow (jUj in the pres. dis. 

so named in the dep. of Yen-chow. It 
occurs in the text only in the combination 

# 'M «-*• M 

The name of a great officer of Tsin. 
VIII. xviii. 13: IX. xii. 8. 

The name:—1st, of a marquis of Cb‘in, 
II. v. 1; 2d, of a duke of Sung, VIII. ii. 6. 

The name of a prince of Ch'ing. VIII. 
xv. 16. 

^J5j|.-aeejg;. 

The name of a prince of Wei. IX. 
xxvii. 4. 


THE 196th RADICAL. 


H see |f. 
the grackle. X. xxv. 3. 


A kind of fish-hawk. V. xvi. 1. 


See ! 


above. 


jfc'eu 

k'euen 


loo 


keen 


m 

luh 


keun 


Hr 


¥ 

vrih 


THE 197th RADICAL. |*j. 

^ see Kuh-leang ob¬ 

serves that this was the name given to 
the place by the barbarous tribes, while 

the Chinese called it 
(I) A city in Wei,—in the pres. K‘ae 
Chow, dep. Ta-ming. V. xiii. 3: XL vii. 3. 
(2) A place in Loo, site nnknown. VI. 
xi. 6. 

THE 198th RADICAL. J§|*. 

(1) Deer. VIII xviii. 10. (2) J§|» 
J- -see J- ( 3 ) J$»,-*ee £J,\ 

(1) The name of a viscount of Ts oo. 
X. i. 11. (2) A small State, ruled by 
viscounts. Its chief city was called 

ft —in the pres. dis. of Yun, dep. Yun- 
yang, Hoo-pih. VI. xi. 1. Some critics 
wrongly assign it to the dep. of Pih-ho, 
Hing-gan Chow, Shen-se. 

Probably the red deer. III. xvii. 4. 

The female of the K‘e-!in, a fabulous 
animal; but probably founded on some 
animal of the deer tribe. XII. xiv. 1. 

THE 199th RADICAL, 

Wheat. III. vii. 3; xxviii. 5. 


THE 201st RADICAL. 

Jjt: (1) A city of Ts‘e.—perhaps in the 

pres. dis. of Poh-hing, dep. Ts-ing-chow. 
hwang jj. XT ij. j ; VII. viii. 2: XI. xii. 7. 12) 
A small State, held by Yings,—in the 
pres. dis. of Shang-shing, Kwang Chow, 
Ho-nan. V. ii. 4; iii 5; iv. 5; v. 7; xi. 4 ; 
xii. 2. (3) The name of a prince of 

Ch in. IX. xx. 6; xxiii. 6. (4) 

_see 5C *** & 


THE 202d RADICAL. 
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rTTv 

Aik 


Jr«* 


JR 

twg 


loo 


THE 202d RADICAL. 

(1) The name of a grandson of one of 
the earl* of Ch'ing. X. xii. 2. (2) In 
name*. ,51 If?,— see §?. 51 

g|.-w> jj. 

The name of a great officer of Tsin. 
Vlfl. xri. 5: IX. i. 2. 


THE 206th RADICAL. 

A tripod. II. ii. 4. 

THE 207th RADICAL. '#£. 


To beat drama. HI. xxv. 3, 5; xxx. 5: 
VI. xr. 6. 


THE 208th RADICAL. 


A mouse. In the phrase jjjg* field 
tkoo mice. VII. vii. 1: XI. xv. I: XII. i. 3. 

m b 


m 

he 


ts'e 


See 


THE 210tii RADICAL. Jgf. 

(1) A powerful State, held by Keangs, 
marquises. It9 chief city wasYingk'ew 
jj.),—in the pres. dia. of Lin-tsxe, 
dep. Ts‘ing-chow. I. iii. 7: II. ii. 3; iii. 2; 
et passim. (2) A clan-name in Wei. X. 
i. 2. (3) The name of a great officer of 
Wei. XII. xi. 7. (4) The honorary title 
of a marchioness of Loo, IX. ii. 7; of an¬ 
other, X. xi. 8. (6) In names. ^ 


Mth 


,—see. 


THE 211m RADICAL. 


see, 


The name of a great officer of Ch in. X. 
xxiii. 7. 


THE 213th RADICAL. 


(1) A city of Sung,—probably in the 
IBi pres. Suy Chow, dep. Kwei-tih. II. xn. •». 
**“’ f3J &lB£.-seaff£. 


According to the abote Index, there are in 
the Ch‘un Ts'ew no more than 952 different 
characters. Of these there are 131 not found 
in the Four Books, the Yih, the Shoo, and the 
She. I should haTe been glad to embrace in 
the Index the Tso Chuen as well as the text of 
the Ch*un Ts‘ew; but the time and labour 
necessary for such an undertaking were more 
than I could command. The following list is 
intended to give, under the different radicals, 
all the characters formed from them which are 
found in the Chuen in addition to those in the 
preceding index. 

1 —• 3t]£ 

2 I -4 

» % 

% t.’ ifc 
5 Zj •&> $L 
• J 

:zr> i§->5 

9 A 4 ’if ft H ik 


Rsmsffi 

if 


io )l 

"A 

12 /V 

13 n 

14 s —• 

15 ) 
in jl 

17 u 


it JL* it- 

* a « 
n 

M ffi 
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18 7 ] 7i-» w nnn 
» n «• » m n m- m- 
m m- m u m sii n w- m 


19 1i 




»>3- <zi.*).-a.fa 
91 fc fc-ft 

99 C K Iff E- IS 

98 tr- E ISH 

9 >+ T--#.? 9 & 41'18 

95 I'' ilr (Jr 

9 » p rn-feEn ##!® 

» r m-JM & bus- 

!8 A . §$. 

99 X S' 82' «•*• 

so p. P i J'frH'4rt 
g. S'SAt 

1^. nf, e*. ftf. Of;. f D . PS, ^ 
*-tf'W-li'|!Tp?E' i>ff'« 5S 
h#.»r. I*- sap®pj.^.i«'SS' 

pS'fefffl'OS. Si'i'«S'iSs IS. E 


«+• a* 

42 ^*, i^. 

< 8 *- jt temm- 
•* P P K’ 


31 □■ 


» 9 ±- ihi f B tfc W 

»■*. n **#• «■ &«?• 


» ^R’ ^«K"' 


45 Tg. 

« Uj «■ S-W *•*»• & 
««<■ HI- 

«X- X. ±. Iff M- 7^ 

«a- e.E'*.n- 

*>iti- rti TtfTR W'WfflS 1 ''©' 


51 =f #■ #• 5£ 

89 & • 4**. SI 

=3 r jfc #.jy «c® ifj.>g' 


54 ^£- 

5C 

57 3 . pfMJ.&.3frSJ6»S§.5£. 


»±- jit. m *a- & 

« y- 

37 ^ i- #c- ^ 5*5- ^ 


33 ^ f&'W’W- 

so ^ -tii’ tiE* ^B.’ ^F- fib 


88 ic 

ft. 


6i at>. #. ^ -ft. ;S> J&- 

W *• 14 14. S- 1*. 
a. -ffi. S' S' & It- S' +§• W' 
If. IS- 'I#.»- Si- # tt S.• W 
* #i| 

®. &#&& 

«• if a- a, ® »■ s * «R 


VOL. V. 


117 
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» r~ < rq /(O' i * ivuk 'ijir 


62 




« D 1 3 . jr. ft. ia p 
“ f ll-.TMM&ft 
». at © #■ tt « ia.« « 
te -t*.« w «- » # #t 

«■*«. is 

a. «i %■ ft. & *, *, ft 

4ft- ft ffi ft ft. ft. ft- ft ft 

ft 

« ■ ft ft ft » 4S 41 ft *P 
* 4S » » 44 4S #«4R 
tSttfl, fetS-, f# ft 4fi 48i 

65 X X 

66 X wc-T$c<ifc-&%c-iikM> 
a & at.ft if. is;, if. a- st 

. . §sb 

«>Jr ■ 

70 X M Mi’lfcM&JfcM’ 


67 3-fe 


72 0. 0 

W- M Mr ■ e 7 - ;Sc- $c- 


?> W- Is*. g. Ty. 


•> BlSf’ 


^ 3 B- 0.&.J& A 

74 Ii^.l.»l 
75 * # ^ ^ 45 41144 *£ 

*£4£#4frtt4/H& 3&. & 

|if> $$ 


«:• Sfc-»«:•»■«;■ 

77 it- lit*#- 

<8^ £Z>g^g£> £$•?&> $£•$!• 

«>#■ -flj:.#.#. # 

8 1 jrfc. J£- 

82 4r ^f- 

83^- ^ 

84 ^ 

85 4c vB jB />L. tk ff> ft 
fa'ik ^'&'fr. fate 
& ik fh nil- vS ?£ vTp! vit 
Yjfc Jfc $fc Tfl* •/*. ?K k±> i& «B 



/$• m y£- t& vi- ^ 


!• #• *. ^ 



'-E. fir. ITT f/»> ^ •’r; VTTjT 

m S' >& £ m m *■ f■ g 
st *»»#.*• ft #f 


W, 
/B 5 


#»«•«■ ft.ft.* #4# 
#*»■«•«.» *■ « # 
Jftfetett ft 4*.4® ft« 


>tt' TO’ /i*- HTO , BT <i4 IIK >/tv 

86 j^. jfe, ffi, f7fc, ,f^ - 


/m- AS’ 'W iJKS _ 

87 ^ ^ Ji- % M 

89 M 

90 3 lit- If- 

9! fc. 

93 ^ 

«* H’iij 

ft T»J 4H «■ 4B ft, 4f- ft I*’ 


95 
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96 


3E 

1 1- n> 3fc *»• 


9 7 ja- jQX.,fa 

98 JK-S?- 

99 if 1h^ 

100 

101 ffl i 

102 ffl 

[ ^ i^c ara. 

r’ 3a’ B3 > pa ’ te.’ 


' K'J 

‘«/E 

io * r - - s # k s 


106 A. 

106 Q. 

107 

108 UII. 


m- 

119 


120 ft 

% S- &■ ilft Ift’ tfr Jffl> 

m && 

«£•&** •fig.n.^.*& m> m> 

It’ It’ 8$> S’ It’ li’ f& JB & 



m- 

123 


RA 

.’Jtnt 


■» a a-j 

..■”" ~ 

*IT 


®’> If 


110 

111 

112 ^5- *& ^u’ sjl Mf-..It 

no 7j>. jjjfrft,ff, i|. mR-jgfe. 

JfS’ H |£ *fi it SR. i£ it 

^ M jffi ife ififi ik i£ iS 




>t;’ 

114 

115 

ifr &>%&?&&. nn 


Is* 


ij= , *T, 

‘a 


- <= „ 
“«?fc 

s- 5i-»- w®stmw- s 

1,7 A ifc ft- Jg- S la 

v- at-«. ®- g.« m n -«- 


S’ will- ... 

121 

122 ($]■ f^’M’ B’ fi* Hi’ 


¥ f’f’iM’ii. 


H>1 


»£• *■«.*.*.§'#■*- 
1Jl1 Bn ffi-ip 
127 it ft fS- IS 
*»if- WR-UP W lffi-®*- 
f SB-: 7 # ifft.fl3.ffi- 

■» T Jjt ® _ 

180 ftl ftl-Bis'^-W'SE-®' 
iW-iL-fe-«■*-«- W-MS-Si- 
I-R-»® 

-. w » i l l* rl/// ■ ■ * 

ff 

131 gf 

132 g 

134 £| 

135 T§- 

136 |ag. 

137 # 

138 

139 & — 

140 ^ g. #. 

«-#5W-3J£-3£- # **•& 


2g- 


f’ 






( 
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